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Editor's  Foreword 


Popularly  sociology  appears  in  diverse  guises.  It  labels  a  college  class  which 
often  deals  with  problems  about  life  and  living,  about  sex  and  getting  ahead. 
These  problems  were  formerly  discussed  frankly  only  in  student  "bull  sessions" 
behind  closed  doors.  Sociology  is  criticized  for  being  only  a  bourgeois  answer 
to  proletarian  radicalism  and  agitation.  Some  condemn  it  as  merely  a  textbook 
science,  developed  by  authors  remote  from  the  grime,  tension,  and  struggle 
of  everyday  life;  others  hold  it  is  only  too  infused  with  society's  unattractive 
aspects. 

Sociology  got  its  name  in  France  more  than  a  century  ago.  Europeans 
contributed  substantially  to  it  before  American  sociological  literature  became 
extensive  or  important.  We  owe  a  great  deal  of  what  we  know  about  human 
society  to  keen  European  social  observers  and  theorists  even  though  Europeans 
now  often  call  the  discipline  an  "American  science." 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  Americans  to  the  subject  is  something 
we  are  now  in  danger  of  losing.  This  is  the  autonomous  attitude  many  of  our 
sociologists  have  taken  toward  their  work.  This  attitude  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  "clients"  for  whom  our  most  influential  sociological  knowledge  was 
developed.  The  cUents  are  suggested  by  my  references  to  "bull  sessions"  and 
to  "textbook  science."  Our  early  sociologists  tried  to  help  college  students 
understand  their  rapidly  changing  social  world,  and  they  did  so  with  the 
optimistic  concern  for  reform  and  social  justice  common  in  our  new  and 
expanding  country.  As  a  consequence,  these  sociologists  conceived  of  them- 
selves as  autonomous  professionals  who  should  serve  only  the  interests  of 
their  students  and  thus  of  society.  They  did  not  wish  to  emulate  the  desire 
apparent  among  some  European  social  scientists  to  put  together  ideologies 
serviceable  either  to  those  currently  in  power  or,  more  rarely,  to  those  seeking 
power.  Such  American  pioneers  as  Lester  F.  Ward  and  William  Graham 
Sumner  studied  society  and  social  welfare  as  they  saw  fit  and  let  their  con- 
clusions fall  on  whosever  toes  they  might. 

During  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  earlier  ones  of 
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the  twentieth,  sociologists  in  the  United  States  thus  worked  primarily  to 
develop  social  knowledge  useful  to  our  citizenry,  especially  to  college  and 
university  students  and  through  them  to  enlightened  leaders  of  public  affairs. 
It  was  chiefly  after  the  start  of  World  War  II  that  manipulative  social  tech- 
nicians for  management  took  control  over  much  of  the  sociological  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  our  graduate  schools  and  in  other  professional  circles. 
True  to  the  loftier  traditions  of  social  science,  the  author  of  People  in  Families, 
George  Simpson,*  says  in  one  of  his  other  works,  "Sociologists  are  not  solely 
technicians  who  work  for  industry,  the  government,  or  set  up  shop  as  inde- 
pendent market-operators.  These  tasks  are  for  those  economists  and  others 
who  pride  themselves  on  being  instrumentalities.  Sociologists  are  more  than 
technicians;  they  are  the  keepers  of  the  conscience  of  the  social  sciences,  and 
the  critics  of  the  very  process  which  tries  to  make  them  merely  technicians." 

In  spite  of  the  vastly  increased  emphasis  among  sociologists  upon  being 
instrumentalities  for  special  interests,  upon  being  organization  men,  the  most 
fruitful  lines  of  future  development  still  appear  to  be  those  which  will  be 
charted  by  the  unorthodox,  the  unorganized  men,  the  ones  whose  burning 
curiosities,  energetic  investigations,  and  challenging  theories  owe  allegiance 
only  to  the  scientific  pursuit  of  knowledge  about  society.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  who  have  "the  intellectual  courage  to  face  difficulties  and  to  over- 
come illusions  that  are  pleasant  temporarily  but  destructive  ultimately."  * 

The  new  Crowell  series  of  sociology  books  of  which  I  am  editor  will  be 
written  by  men  and  women  with  such  intellectual  courage  and  autonomy. 
George  Simpson's  People  in  Families  is  a  most  appropriate  volume  with  which 
to  introduce  this  series.  It  is  marked  by  the  independence  and  originaUty  I 
hope  will  become  the  hallmarks  of  all  volumes  in  the  series. 

The  books  in  this  sociology  series  are  intended  for  the  reading  both  of 
students  and  of  thoughtful  members  of  the  general  public.  Each  volume  will 
eschew  the  stereotype  of  the  tired,  dogmatic,  and  dull  text,  what  the  historian 
Oscar  Handlin  *  accurately  calls  "an  obstacle  rather  than  an  aid  to  learning." 
All  too  often  the  writers  of  such  books  assume  "that  learning  consists  of  re- 
membering and  that  the  function  of  the  books  is  to  supply  the  material  to  be 
remembered."  If  a  publisher  is  not  imaginative,  he  may  be  "constrained  by 
the  market  to  turn  out  books  for  existing  courses;  the  author  writes  what  will 
be  published;  and  the  teacher  shapes  his  course  by  the  available  texts.  The 
result  is  endless  imitation."  Fortunately  for  our  colleges,  universities,  and 
society,  there  are  pubUshers  and  authors  and  teachers  who  do  not  wish  to 
follow  worn  paths. 

John  T.  Hawes,  manager  of  the  College  Division  of  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  shares  with  me  the  conviction  that  this  frustrating  circle 
is  not  a  necessary  one  either  in  teaching  or  in  publishing.  We  know  there  are 

*  Science  as  Morality  (Yellow  Springs,  O.:  Humanist  Press,  1953),  pp.  43-44. 

*  Morris  Cohen  and  Ernest  Nagel,  An  Introduction  to  Logic  and  Scientific  Method 
(New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1934),  p.  403. 

*  'Textbooks  That  Don't  Teach,"  Atlantic  Monthly  (Vol.  200,  1957):  110-113. 
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many  live  teachers  who  dedicate  themselves  to  arousing  intellectual  venture- 
someness  in  their  students.  I  have  no  predilections  as  to  the  particular  frames 
of  reference  or  viewpoints  to  be  used  in  the  books  in  this  series.  There  are  many 
which  can  well  be  employed  and  expressed.  My  especial  concerns  are  that  the 
books  deal  with  important  aspects  of  human  relationships  and  society  and 
that  they  be  so  written  that  a  great  many  people  can  and  will  want  to  read  them. 
Dr.  Simpson's  book  speaks  beautifully  for  itself  as  well  as  for  the  series. 
It  arose  out  of  his  extensive  and  intensive  studies  of  family  Ufe  here  and 
abroad.  He  has  long  had  high  success  in  giving  an  informed  concern  with 
our  basic  social  institutions  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  as  well  as 
to  less  formal  audiences  here  and  in  Europe.  Wherever  he  has  spoken,  he  has 
stimulated  a  reappraisal  of  marriage  and  family  patterns.  I  am  proud  that  his 
book  introduces  the  new  Crowell  series. 

ALFRED    MC  CLUNG    LEE 
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//  we  cannot  see  things  clearly 

we  will  at  least  see  clearly  what  the  obscurities  are. 

SIGMUND    FREUD 


Preface 


People  in  Families  seeks  to  interrelate  essentials  of  the  vast  body  of  research 
in  the  sociology  of  the  family  in  the  United  States  with  psychoanalytic  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  of  marriage  and  family  life.  By  psychoanalysis  is  here 
meant  the  psychology  which  has  grown  from  that  originally  propounded  by 
Sigmund  Freud.  Thus  the  topics  here  treated  are  those  generally  treated  in 
the  sociology  of  the  family  but  with  this  psychological  perspective  added.  The 
concepts  of  psychoanalysis  have  become  only  formally  the  coin  of  the  socio- 
logical realm;  they  have  generally  been  taken  over  without  regard  to  their 
complications  in  people.  Pre-eminently  in  the  sociology  of  the  family  must 
these  concepts  represent  inner  dynamics  rather  than  intellectual  formalities. 

From  using  material  in  this  book  in  lectures — at  Brooklyn  College  and 
at  the  University  of  Leiden  in  The  Netherlands — I  have  found  that  the  ap- 
proach taken  provides  students  with  vistas  not  seen  otherwise.  Through  this 
work  with  students  I  have  also  discovered  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
separate  the  scientific  study  of  the  family  from  the  marriage-manual  type  of 
approach  to  constructive  dating,  felicitous  mate  selection,  conjugal  happiness, 
marital  accommodation,  child  rearing,  and  other  topics.  By  joining  psycho- 
analysis to  sociology  in  these  areas,  one  learns  "how  to"  by  learning  the  whys 
and  wherefores.  Self-identification  becomes  possible  by  depth  of  understand- 
ing of  the  same  psychic  elements  operating  in  others. 

Despite  my  sometimes  strong  disagreement  with  certain  of  my  more  ortho- 
dox colleagues  in  family  sociology,  I  am  extremely  beholden  to  them  for 
their  research  and  the  material  turned  up  there.  Without  such  research  and 
material  I  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  at  various  points  to  have  introduced 
my  interpretation.  Criticism  here  is  therefore  not  without  its  gratitude  to  those 
being  criticized. 

For  encouragement  in  my  work  I  am  indebted  to  Israel  Gerver,  Elizabeth 
Briant  Lee,  Alfred  McClung  Lee,  John  Madge,  and  Rita  Simpson. 

GEORGE    SIMPSON 

Brooklyn  College 
March,  1960 
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1     •     Toward  Analysis  of  Marriage  and  the  Family 
in  the  United  States 


Some  obstacles  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  family 

Since  the  family  is  first  in  the  social  reality  of  human  beings,  one  might  assume 
that  it  would  early  be  a  subject  for  scientific  investigation — an  area  of  social 
relationships  on  which  verified  knowledge  would  from  the  beginning  of  time 
be  earnestly  and  persistently  sought.  But  what  determines  human  relationships, 
and  indeed  lays  the  groundwork  for  all  emotional  life,  is  not  easily  got  at.  The 
very  relationships  determined  by  the  family  and  the  emotions  tied  into  them 
become  obstacles  to  unbiased,  objective  study.  To  be  willing  and  able  to 
probe  this  area  an  individual  may  have  to  lift  himself  by  his  own  bootstraps. 
He  has  to  be  prepared  to  discover  that  the  family  life  in  his  own  society  is  not 
the  only  type  feasible.  He  must  be  prepared  to  look  into  behavior  that  he 
formerly  took  for  granted;  he  must  also  acquire  some  msight  into  his  own 
behavior.  The  topics  that  must  be  investigated  are  not  "respectable"  in  the 
old-fashioned  meaning  of  this  term  and  may  prove  embarrassing  even  to  those 
who  have  always  thought  of  themselves  as  sophisticated  and  emancipated. 

Family  rearing  in  every  society  makes  people  believe  in  the  sacrosanctity 
of  their  family  system.  The  very  process  of  rearing  establishes  sanctioned 
forms  of  behavior  in  intimate  areas  of  life  which  carry  their  own  defenses  with 
them.  To  investigate  how  and  why  emotional  life  develops  in  the  family  is  the 
inevitable  beginning  of  an  inquiry  into  its  adequacy.  There  is  deep  resistance 
in  the  very  emotional  structure  which  is  going  to  be  investigated  to  the  effects 
of  such  knowledge.  Of  course,  all  newly  acquired  knowledge  may  prove  emo- 
tionally disturbing  in  that  it  creates  doubts  about  what  used  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  new  knowledge  about  family 
life,  since  more  than  in  any  other  area  of  human  existence  much  of  what  passes 
for  knowledge  consists  of  tradition,  prejudice,  and  ideological  commitments. 

To  discover  that  premarital  sexuality  is  widespread  in  the  United  States, 
or  that  a  divorce  rate  of  some  proportions  is  inherent  in  this  society,  or  that 
child  rearing  in  conjunction  with  parental  personality  is  the  key  to  mental 


health  or  mental  illness,  or  that  the  emancipation  of  women  has  created  prob- 
lems for  them  as  well  as  for  men,  or  that  marriage  is  highly  experimental — to 
mention  a  few  of  the  conclusions  to  which  one  may  be  led  by  the  sociology 
of  the  family  in  the  United  States — cannot  fail  to  rouse  much  antagonism. 
For  there  are  many  who  dread  premarital  coitus  particularly  for  their  daugh- 
ters, and  many  who  deplore  divorce  because  it  suggests  that  no  marriage,  not 
even  their  own,  is  absolutely  secure.  And  there  are  countless  persons  who  do 
not  wish  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  had  a  hand  in  their  children's  behavior 
problems.  Nor  are  these  the  only  ones  who  find  it  difficult  to  face  the  facts  of 
family  life. 

Some  conditions  for  overcoming  the  obstacles 

Despite  such  deep-seated  resistances  the  sociology  of  the  family  has  made 
enormous  advances.  Among  the  main  and  interdependent  ^  factors  making 
possible  a  science  of  family  sociology  are  the  following: 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL    AND    HISTORICAL    PERSPECTIVE 

Through  missionaries,  travelers,  and  early  anthropologists,  vivid  de- 
scriptions became  available  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of 
this  century  of  the  different  kinds  of  marriage  practices  and  family  arrange- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  These  practices  were  so  consistently  differ- 
ent from  those  found  in  American  society  that  serious  questions  arose  con- 
cerning the  family  system  existing  here.  These  questions  were  made  even 
more  pointed  by  the  idea  of  evolution. 

EVOLUTION  AND  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  doctrine  of  cultural  evolution  emphasized  the  adaptive  stages  of 
human  development,  ways  of  social  living,  and  forms  of  group  existence.  That 
is,  various  social  forms  came  to  be  seen  as  selected  means  for  carrying  on  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Thus  each  family  form  had  to  be  considered  as  valuable 
only  relative  to  the  adaptation  of  the  people  of  a  particular  group.  Hence  the 
western  family  system  was  not  permanent  and  final  but  only  one  of  many 
possible  forms. 

SECULARIZATION  OF    MARRIAGE,    FAMILY    LIFE,    AND    CHILD   REARING 

The  term  "secularization"  refers  to  the  removal  of  sacred  sanctions  from 
behavior  and  a  corresponding  reliance  on  naturalistic  rather  than  supernatu- 
ralistic  explanations  of  human  behavior.  Secularization  of  areas  of  living  in- 
volves their  removal  from  the  realm  of  traditional  authority  and  gives  impetus 
to  experimentation,  individual  experience,  and  knowledge  as  substitutes  for 
tradition,  reUgious  teachings,  and  folklore.  To  be  sure,  secularization  of  mar- 
riage, family  life,  and  child  rearing  does  not  wholly  displace  religion  or  eccle- 
siastical supervision;^  indeed  the  conflict  within  some  individuals  today  in 
American  society  between  the  secular  and  the  religious  in  marital  and  familial 
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behavior  can  have  serious  consequences.  It  has,  moreover,  recently  been 
asserted  that  contemporary  American  society  is  marked  by  "reUgiousness" 
and  not  by  reUgion. 

URBANIZATION 

The  growth  and  development  of  cities,  or  urbanization,  have  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  functions  in  the  famUy;  the  family  is  no  longer  the  basic  economic 
productive  unit,  no  longer  the  sole  recreational  group,  nor  the  educational  cen- 
ter. With  urbanization  has  come  the  smaller  family,  the  breakdown  of  neigh- 
borliness,  and  the  growth  of  what  is  called  urban  anonymity.  Urbanization  has 
also  been  accompanied  by  more  divorce,  the  spread  of  contraceptive  knowl- 
edge, the  growth  of  public  education,  and  the  increase  of  secular  forces.  Vast 
changes  in  the  roles  played  by  the  sexes  and  in  the  status  of  children,  for 
example,  have  occurred  first  in  cities. 

women's  rights  and  the  feminist  movement 

In  the  nineteenth  century  there  began  a  moral  crusade  to  grant  women 
equality  and  full  citizenship.  Anti-slavery  agitation  and  the  struggle  for  women's 
rights  in  the  years  before  the  Civil  War  moved  apace.  Industrialization  and 
urbanization  undermined  the  principle  that  woman's  place  was  in  the  nursery 
and  the  kitchen.  The  employment  of  women  in  industry  and  special  legislation 
protecting  them  from  adverse  working  conditions,  the  granting  of  the  suffrage 
to  women,  the  upsurge  of  female  employment  in  business  and  industry  begin- 
ning during  World  War  I,  the  growth  of  coeducation,  and  the  rapid  changes 
in  conventional  morality  after  World  War  I — the  era  of  "flaming  youth" — all 
joined  together  to  create  what  must  be  called  a  sexual  revolution  which  has 
given  women  an  equalitarian  role  and  status  in  American  life. 

ADVANCES    IN    MEDICAL    SCIENCE    AND   CONTRACEPTION 

The  possibility  of  controlling  conception,  of  planning  parenthood,  and 
of  regulating  the  size  of  the  family  is  today  taken  so  much  for  granted  that  we 
tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  separation  of  passion  and  procreation  initiates  the 
triumph  of  man  over  what  had  formerly  been  considered  his  biological  deter- 
minism. The  drive  for  control  of  family  size  was  dramatized  in  the  United 
States  by  Margaret  Sanger.  Accompanying  this  moral  crusade  (but  damned 
as  immoral  by  traditionalists)  were  advances  in  understanding  of  the  process 
of  conception  and  of  female  physiology. 

SOCIAL    AND    CULTURAL    INCONSISTENCIES 

Tradition,  custom,  prejudice,  and  ideology  die  hard.  With  vast  changes 
occurring  in  the  family  system  in  the  United  States  there  persisted  moral  codes, 
traditional  explanations,  vested  interests,  and  folklore  which  were  out  of  step 
with  the  actualities  of  the  new  family  world  that  had  evolved.  The  vast  differ- 
ences in  the  way  adaptations  to  the  new  society  were  being  made  by  different 
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social  classes,  ethnic  groups,  religious  communicants,  and  racial  lines  raised 
serious  problems. 


SOCIAL    WELFARE    AND   SOCIAL    REFORM 

Minority  political  movements  in  the  United  States  have  a  history  of  being 
unsuccessful  in  the  struggle  for  power  and  successful  in  finally  getting  their 
programs  and  ideas  put  into  practice.  American  socialism  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  publicized  the  plight  of  women  as  second-class  citizens 
exploited  by  men,  inveighed  against  child  labor  and  brutality  to  children,  at- 
tacked the  prostitution  which  was  rampant  in  American  cities,  and  proclaimed 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges  for  women.  Social  justice  for  women  and 
children  could  be  achieved  not  alone  by  sloganized  propaganda  and  publicity 
but  by  the  patient  accumulation  of  data  and  the  forging  of  scientific  theories 
to  explain  woman's  place  in  society  and  the  reasons  for  the  exploitation  of 
children.  Family  sociology  came  forward  to  accumulate  the  facts  and  forge 
the  theories. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology  in  general  by  the  early  twentieth  century  had  begun  to  make  its 
way  into  American  universities  and  colleges  as  an  acceptable  discipline  not 
least  because  of  its  teachings  and  researches  concerning  marriage  and  the 
family.  Once  scientific  inquiry  gets  under  way  by  its  own  steam  it  cannot  easily 
be  halted.  Family  sociology  today  has  a  secure  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
American  colleges  and  universities,  a  place  as  secure  as  that  of  free  research 
and  a  free  society. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Working  at  first  alone  and  unheralded  and  then  with  a  small  group  of 
fellow  medical  men,  Sigmund  Freud  of  Vienna  discovered  the  overwhelming 
significance  of  the  relations  between  parents  and  children  in  the  formation  of 
personality  and  in  the  patterning  of  emotional  response.  Basic  to  human  soci- 
ety he  found  to  be  the  role  of  sexuality — a  term  to  which  he  gave  a  broad 
meaning.  His  discoveries  concerning  the  workings  of  the  unconscious  mind 
and  of  what  he  called  the  Oedipus  complex  ushered  in  a  whole  new  way  of 
looking  at  human  behavior,  sexual  relations,  infancy,  childhood,  marriage, 
the  family,  and  emotional  life.  As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  psychoanalytic 
movement,  attitudes  toward  sex  education,  sexual  activity,  child  rearing,  mar- 
riage, and  the  family  have  undergone  a  revolutionary  change.  As  Freud's 
biographer  and  coworker,  Ernest  Jones,  has  said,  without  Freud  and  psycho- 
analysis our  world  today  would  not  be  the  same.^ 

Thus  the  resistance  of  people  to  investigation  of  marriage  and  the  family 
has  been  broken  through.  As  a  result  of  the  breakthrough,  scientific  knowledge 
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of  these  phenomena  itself  becomes  indispensable  and  a  factor  in  its  own  right 
to  keep  the  resistance  lowered. 

Definition  of  the  terms  "marriage" 
and  "the  family" 

Words  which  are  in  constant  everyday  use  are  not  the  ones  we  are  most 
precise  about  nor  which  we  as  a  matter  of  course  use  in  a  rigorous,  clearly 
defined  frame  of  reference.  The  term  "marriage"  may  be  quite  loosely  used, 
sometimes  even  to  refer  to  the  ceremony  and  ritual  which  is  also  known  as  the 
wedding.  The  term  "family"  is  applied  to  groups  consisting  of  man  and  wife 
alone;  of  man,  wife,  and  children;  of  a  widow  or  widower  with  children;  of 
sisters  and  brothers  living  together  after  the  death  of  parents;  and  of  aunts, 
uncles,  and  cousins. 

Marriage  here  shall  be  used  to  refer  to  a  social  institution.  An  institution 
is  a  set  of  accepted  or  sanctioned  behavior  patterns  expected  to  be  observed 
by  individuals  in  a  given  society  in  some  specific  area.  The  area  encompassed 
in  marriage  as  a  social  institution  is  legalized,  regulated,  and  preclusive  sexual 
union  in  cohabitation,  with  responsibility  for  offspring  from  such  sexual  union. 
In  our  society  it  is  expected  that  individuals  will  enter  into  a  publicly  recorded 
and  approved  contract  for  such  union  under  civil  auspices.  This  contract  can 
also  be  sealed  under  ecclesiastical  auspices  and  through  religious  sanctions. 
So-called  common-law  marriage,  with  preclusive,  cohabitive  sexual  union  and 
responsibility  for  offspring,  which  has  been  based  on  consent  of  the  male  and 
female  involved  but  without  a  publicly  recorded  and  approved  contract,  estab- 
lishes that  what  has  happened  without  contract  the  law  would  have  allowed 
to  be  contracted.  The  law  here  springs  from  human  biology,  and  not  human 
biology  from  the  law. 

The  term  "family"  refers  to  a  social  group  arising  from  sanctioned  sexual 
union  and  accompanying  reproduction,  a  group  whose  members  usually  have 
the  same  domicile.  The  family  is  involved  in  a  kinship  system  in  every  society. 
This  kinship  system  in  American  society  arises  from  biological  blood  ties  and 
occasionally  from  an  artificial  bond  through  the  adoption  of  children.  In  some 
societies  blood  ties  extend  beyond  the  sexual  union  of  males  and  females  and 
are  taken  to  encompass  what  we  know  as  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins;  in  others 
there  is  wide  use  of  adoption  practices.^  In  such  cases  the  family  is  not  the 
small,  conjugal  unit  of  husband,  wife,  and  children  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
United  States,  but  what  is  called  the  larger  consanguine  group  of  blood  (and 
adopted)  relatives. 

In  our  society  the  widow  or  widower  with  children,  the  legally  separated 
husband  or  wife  with  children,  the  divorced  parent  with  children,  the  deserted 
parent  with  children  may  be  thought  of  as  "fragmented"  families.  The  older 
married  couple  whose  children  have  already  married  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
"residual"  family,  whereas  conjugal  blood  relatives,  such  as  brothers  and 
sisters  living  under  the  same  roof  after  the  death  of  parents,  may  be  thought 
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of  as  the  "vestigial"  family.  Thus  in  order  to  count  family  units  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  of  the  United  States  has  taken  as  a  definition  of  the  family  the 
following:  "A  group  of  two  or  more  persons  related  by  blood,  marriage,  or 
adoption  and  residing  together."  * 

The  middle-class  fallacy 

and  the  white-Protestant  fallacy 

Most  family  sociologists  have  come  from  the  middle  class  or  have  been 
middle-class  oriented,  and  most  readers  to  whom  books  on  the  family  have 
been  addressed  come  from  that  class  too.  We  take  middle  class  here  in  a  broad 
sense  referring  to  middle  income,  fairly  high  living  standards,  and  relatively 
high  educational  status.  There  has  developed  as  an  unfortunate  consequence 
of  this  class  involvement  the  tendency  to  view  marriage  and  the  family  in  the 
United  States  almost  wholly  in  middle-class  perspective.  This  tendency  holds 
for  authors  of  textbooks  on  the  subject  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  writing  for 
a  more  general  and  popular  audience.  For  example,  the  "happy  family"  has 
been  discussed  even  by  learned  authors  in  such  a  way  that  familial  "happiness" 
becomes  possible  only  for  those  in  the  middle  class. ^  Or  a  discussion  of  marital 
accommodation  points  up  the  necessity  for  the  husband  to  help  with  the  chores 
like  closing  up  the  house  and  putting  the  cat  out  but  fails  to  take  into  account 
that  not  everybody  in  this  country  has  a  house  to  close  even  if  we  all  can  have 
cats  to  put  out.^ 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  middle-class  value  system  in  American  life  as  a 
whole;  certain  goals  and  values  which  are  typically  middle  class  are  those 
toward  which  the  lower  class  also  strives.  That  is,  family  norms  and  standards 
tend  to  be  middle-classish.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  strive  and  another  thing  to 
achieve.  Where  the  striving  is  pitilessly  blocked,  for  example  because  of  race 
or  educational  status,  there  appears  a  disjunction  between  standards  and 
actualization — a  disjunction  which  creates  thorny  problems  for  individuals 
caught  in  it  and  is  a  major  problem  for  analysis  in  the  sociology  of  the  family. 

Waller  and  Hill  take  as  their  central  object  the  modern  American  middle- 
class  family,  which  they  call  "the  most  articulate  class  of  American  families."  ^ 
This  family  type,  they  tell  us,  comes  from  the  class  "which  makes  long-term 
plans,  pays  its  bills,  keeps  up  appearances,  prizes  respectability  and  status, 
and  provides  for  and  educates  its  children.  It  is  a  class  that  climbs,  tries  to  get 
along  in  the  world,  and  seeks  economic  power,  social  recognition,  and  se- 
curity." Yet  some  of  the  most  acute  problems  for  family  sociology  come  not 
solely  nor  mainly  from  the  class  described  by  Waller  and  Hill — problems  such 
as  divorce,  desertion,  incompatibility,  child-care  abuses,  adolescent  delin- 
quency, large  family  poverty.  A  good  way  for  the  middle-class  audience  to 
whom  textbooks  and  popular  expositions  often  exclusively  appeal  to  appreciate 
their  own  marital  and  familial  problems  objectively  is  through  perspective  also 
on  the  nonmiddle-class  family  and  its  problems.  Waller  and  Hill  concentrate 
upon  the  middle  class  despite  the  fact  that  the  statistical  distribution  of  social 
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classes  which  they  give  from  three  different  geographical  localities  (one  in  New 
England,  one  in  the  Middle  West,  and  one  in  the  Southeast)  shows  that  in 
each  of  these  three  cases  about  55  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  communi- 
ties studied  are  in  the  lower-lower  or  the  upper-lower  class.^ 

The  argument  is  sometimes  propounded  that  since  there  is  a  diversity 
of  family  types  in  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  out  one  type  to 
avoid  "a  lack  of  focus,"  as  Winch  puts  it.  By  thus  concentrating  on  this  type 
it  is  claimed  that  we  can  study  other  types  as  deviations  from  it.  Otherwise,  it 
is  further  claimed,  we  must  plunge  into  a  reality  so  rich  in  exceptions 
that  we  can  arrive  at  no  general  laws.  Hence,  Winch  takes  as  his  standard 
"what  may  be  called  the  modern  urban  middle-class  family."  He  does  this,  he 
tells  us,  not  for  purposes  of  ignoring  other  types  of  families,  such  as  the  rural 
lower  class,  the  urban  upper  class,  the  urban  lower  class,  the  rural  upper  class, 
but  because  he  thinks  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  all  American  fami- 
lies are  becoming  progressively  simUar  to  the  urban  middle-class  family.^ 

Another  major  premise — often  concealed — of  some  sociologists  is  that 
the  ideals  of  the  white,  Protestant  family  are  approximable  by  nonwhite  and 
non-Protestant  families.  Thus  their  main  focus  has  been  on  the  middle-class, 
white,  Protestant  family. 

An  alternative  to  such  a  focus  is  to  study  all  family  types  through  proc- 
esses and  practices  common  to  them  all  or  impinging  upon  them  all — proc- 
esses and  practices  such  as  premarital  behavior,  marital  behavior,  socialization 
of  children  and  child  care,  control  of  family  size,  marital  and  familial  disorgan- 
ization. This  is  the  alternative  we  shall  follow. 

At  this  point  we  may  profitably  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  some  American 
families  that  were  or  are  not  middle  class,  or  not  white,  or  not  Protestant,  or 
not  urban. 


The  immigrant  family 

The  immigrant  famUy,  particularly  the  types  brought  out  in  the  Yankee 
City  series  in  the  volume  on  the  social  system  of  American  ethnic  groups,^" 
had  a  patriarchal  background  in  the  Old  World  associated  with  a  relatively 
nonspecialized  economic  life.  The  family  was  the  basic  productive  unit  de- 
pendent in  only  slight  degree  upon  a  division  of  labor  and  specialized  occupa- 
tions in  the  greater  society.  Consanguine  ties  were  strong.  The  father  in  the 
Old  World  was  the  head  of  the  household,  dominant  and  wielding  almost 
unlimited  power,  the  wife  a  procreative,  secondary  figure  and  the  children 
committed  to  filial  piety.  All  money  matters  and  economic  decisions  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  father.  The  marriage  of  children  occurred  through  parental 
control  and  intercession,  and  the  brides  of  sons  were  often  brought  into  the 
paternal  household.  This  Old  World  background  was  mainly  rural  and  the 
family  status  mainly  peasant.  The  traditions  of  patriarchal  domination,  female 
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submissiveness,  parental  matchmaking,  and  paternal  control  of  the  entire 
family's  purse  strings  stretched  their  tentacles  deep  where  a  family  emigrated 
as  a  totality. 

But  vast  changes  occurred  quickly.  "The  very  day  that  the  husband  takes 
his  place  in  the  industrial  economy  of  Yankee  City,  the  patriarchal  pattern  of 
the  family  is  radically  altered."  ^^  The  husband  in  an  urban  setting  becomes 
a  wage  earner,  away  from  home  during  working  hours  and  no  longer  aided 
by  the  children  in  his  economic  activities.  The  wife  is  thrust  into  an  urban 
household  and  must  exercise  domination  during  the  husband's  working  hours. 
The  children  confided  in  Mama  and  brought  their  school  troubles  home  to  her. 
She  began  to  play  an  independent  role  as  homemaker,  adviser,  and  confidant. 
Patriarchal  domination  was  subverted  by  hard  reality.  Later  the  break  widened 
as  the  wife  achieved  more  leisure  time  through  labor-saving  devices,  came  to 
look  upon  herself  as  emancipated  with  political  and  social  rights,  and  even 
realized  her  capacities  as  a  wage  earner  in  her  own  right. 

Through  the  school  system  and  outside  recreational  activities  the  patri- 
archal influence  was  further  weakened.  What  the  child  learned  as  necessary 
for  adaptation  to  American  culture  he  tended  to  pass  on  to  his  own  children. 
Native-born  parents  from  certain  immigrant  backgrounds  urged  their  children 
not  to  do  things  as  they  themselves  did  them  and  prided  themselves  upon  the 
fact  that  their  children  were  not  like  them. 

Families  who  emigrated  as  a  whole  tended  to  carry  with  them  their 
entire  traditional  family  structure.  Single  "young  ethnics"  who  founded 
families  here  tended  to  detach  themselves  from  the  traditional  structure.  The 
children  of  these  young  ethnics,  born  and  reared  here,  sought  to  break  away 
from  the  older  forms  altogether.  But  in  breaking  away,  such  native-born  chil- 
dren came  into  conflict  with  the  older  folkways  and  mores  of  the  original 
family  setting  (even  though  they  had  been  weakened  where  the  whole  family 
did  not  originally  come  over).  Such  conflict,  aroused  by  occupational  inde- 
pendence achieved  through  setting  out  on  one's  own,  by  the  rights  of  women, 
by  the  desire  for  total  acculturation  in  this  country,  played  into  underlying 
hostilities  which  exist  between  parents  and  children  in  all  cultures.  Here  these 
hostilities  were  intensified  many  fold  by  the  new  cultural  milieu.  This  revolt 
against  the  ancient  ways  triggers  and  abets  pre-existing  difficulties,  intensifies 
guilt  feelings,  and  causes  internal  turmoil.  For  example,  in  introjected  psychic 
imagery,  a  wife  is  always  a  mother-substitute,  a  husband  always  a  father- 
substitute,  but  many  a  native-bom  ethnic  did  not  want  a  substitute  who  could 
not  speak  English  well,  who  was  only  a  pale  shadow  of  the  new  stereotype  of 
the  "American"  father,  or  who  was  not  "modern" — Americanized  was  often 
the  term  used.  On  the  horns  of  this  dilemma — the  introjection  of  the  old  with 
revolt  against  it — many  a  marital  and  familial  tragedy  was  impaled. 

In  the  Yankee  City  research  this  general  metamorphosis  did  not  show  up 
among  the  Irish  and  French-Canadian  families  because  of  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Here  the  impact  of  a  third  culture — the  pervasive  reli- 
gious culture  of  orthodox  Catholicism — attenuated  the  struggle.  But  by  failing 
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to  make  these  adaptations  in  husband-wife  relationships  and  in  parent-child 
relationships  these  orthodox  Catholics  became  involved  in  deep  inconsistencies. 
They  became  comparatively  incapable  of  upward  mobility  into  the  middle 
classes.  Thus  there  persisted  in  these  two  groups  long  after  the  immigrant  gen- 
eration patterns  of  authority  and  lower  thresholds  of  ambition  which  have 
militated  against  acceptance  of  newer  standards  of  parental  love,  child  care, 
mate  selection,  divorce,  and  contraception. 

The  easiest  transition  among  the  ethnic  groups  in  Yankee  City  was  made 
by  the  Jewish  family. 

Warner  and  Srole  concluded  that  rather  than  America  being  a  melting 
pot  which  fuses  the  several  ethnic  family  lines  into  a  new  amalgam,  our  culture 
transmutes  diverse  ethnic  elements  into  elements  almost  homogeneous  with 
the  American  social  system. ^^  Perhaps  it  may  be  better  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can social  system  as  regards  marital  and  familial  relationship  has  always  been 
in  process  rather  than  that  it  had  elements  of  its  own  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  diverse  ethnic  elements  that  went  into  its  making. 

The  Negro  family 

Negroes  in  the  United  States  are  at  this  writing  a  little  more  than  ninety 
years  away  from  slavery,  when  the  male  field  hand  was  treated  as  a  chattel 
and  a  stallion  and  the  female  as  a  bearer  of  young  slaves.  Emancipation  started 
mass  migrations  of  Negroes  to  the  northern  states;  these  were  further  stimu- 
lated during  and  after  World  War  I  by  the  growth  of  industry  in  the  North  and 
the  demand  for  labor.  Since  World  War  II  vast  changes  have  occurred  in 
Negro  family  life  in  general.  With  better  jobs  and  the  ending  of  some  discrimi- 
natory practices  by  whites  in  the  North  and  with  the  industrialization  of  the 
South,  a  strong  Negro  middle  class  is  appearing,  setting  new  patterns  of  Negro 
marital  and  familial  life  which  lower-class  Negroes  have  begun  to  emulate. 

As  urban  Negroes  move  up  into  the  middle  class  they  tend  to  become 
even  more  middle  class  than  the  middle-class  whites.  They  strive  to  prove 
themselves  different  from  the  whites'  distorted  pictures  of  them.  In  establishing 
a  family  the  middle-class  Negro  looks  for  "a  nice  home."  In  the  search  for 
such  homes  there  are  definite  indications  of  movement  of  middle-class  Negro 
families  into  the  suburbs.  Their  chief  problem  in  this  regard  is  to  find  "nice 
homes"  that  are  not  segregated  without  the  whites  in  the  neighborhood  moving 
away. 

The  desire  to  be  "respectable,"  to  live  down  the  whites'  stereotypes  of  the 
sexually  promiscuous,  antisocial,  impulsive  Negro,  leads  some  middle-class 
Negroes,  as  a  recent  psychiatric  study  has  pointed  out,^^  to  develop  over- 
compensatory  psychosexual  inhibitions  of  such  magnitude  that  they  constitute 
a  threat  to  mental  health  and  may  even  lead  to  mental  illness.  That  is,  some 
middle-class  Negroes  make  a  poor  adjustment  to  "respectable"  social  reality 
despite  their  high  standards  of  material  life  because  they  are  always  having 
to  work  at  it  so  hard  that  they  cannot  enjoy  what  they  have  achieved. 
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The  Negro  middle-class  family  still  sticks  to  its  racial  orientation.  As  E. 
Franklin  Frazier  has  put  it:  "Thus  loyalty  to  the  Negro  becomes  a  criterion  of 
one's  behavior."  ^*  But  with  this  ethnocentric  loyalty  the  Negro  is  faced  by 
that  tragic  emphasis  among  his  own  people  on  differences  in  color. 

Color  is  a  problem  in  the  Negro  group  both  within  the  family  and  between 
families  and  social  classes.  Color  differences  within  the  family  may  cause 
sharp  antagonisms,  with  the  child  of  dark  complexion  developing  hostilities 
toward  his  relatives  and  toward  those  outside  the  family.  In  a  family  which 
has  considerable  solidarity  and  possesses  feelings  of  race  consciousness,  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  color  differences  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  "very  much  out  of  place  for  colored  people  to  be  talking 
about  color."  Nevertheless,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  suppress  all  mention  of 
color.i^ 

St.  Clair  Drake  and  Horace  R.  Cayton  studied  Negro  life  in  Chicago 
in  the  1930's  and  1940's.^^  Among  poor  Negroes  they  found  a  very  great 
number  of  common-law  marriages,  a  vast  amount  of  desertion  of  women 
with  children,  and  a  high  degree  of  illegitimacy.  Child  care  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  middle-class  white  urban  standards,  and  the  socialization  of  the 
child  occurred  to  no  small  degree  on  the  streets  in  gangs.  Over  all  there 
brooded  the  pattern  of  frightened  children  of  frightened  parents.  As  Cayton 
has  written  in  a  separate  essay:  "Fear  and  insecurity  of  the  parents  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  child  long  before  he  realizes  that  he  is  a  Negro  and  what  that 
implies  in  our  culture.  Thus,  through  the  parents  the  children  are  conditioned 
from  birth  to  feelings  of  insecurity  and  fear  and  are  not  given  the  protection 
and  security  which  they  as  children  need."  ^^  Though  this  fear  originates  in  the 
South  it  carries  over  into  Negro  culture  in  the  North  as  well.  "The  collective 
experience  of  the  Negro  people  has  been  such  that  even  when  they  are  in  the 
North  they  fear  the  violence  which  they  or  their  parents  experienced  in  Mis- 
sissippi." ^^ 

In  the  South  the  Negro  family  is  surrounded  by  an  alien  culture,  built 
upon  the  myth  of  white  supremacy  and  nourished  by  discrimination  in  housing, 
schooling,  jobs,  and  general  social  participation.  In  the  rural  South  the  family 
is  the  economic  unit,  and  the  lower-class  Southern  rural  Negro  family  has  had 
greater  solidarity  and  stronger  ties  than  its  nonrural  counterpart  in  the  North. 
A  rural  Negro  family  forges  a  strong  subculture  with  other  Negro  families  in  a 
given  area  as  against  the  looser  ties  in  an  urban  setting,  where  isolation  from 
the  discriminating  alien  white  culture  is  not  possible.  Charles  S.  Johnson 
pointed  out  as  early  as  1941  that  the  rural  Negro  family  in  the  South  was 
approaching  white  standards  in  husband-wife  relationships,  parent-chUd  rela- 
tionships, solidarity,  divorce,  size  of  family,  and  attitudes  toward  sexual 
relations. ^^ 

In  a  recent  study  made  for  the  National  Urban  League,  Joseph  H. 
Douglass  investigated  the  Negro  family's  search  for  family  security.  He  found 
that  the  Negro  family  had  been  advancing  in  the  fifteen  years  from  1940  to 
1955  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  Some  of  his  findings  are  as  follows: 
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1.  In  any  large  city  today  there  can  be  found  Negroes  in  homes  with 
well-kept  lawns  and  standards  of  living  above  the  average. 

2.  There  is  still  more  desertion,  divorce,  and  broken  homes  among  Negro 
families  than  among  white  families,  but  the  rate  is  declining  as  they  become 
more  accustomed  to  urban  life  and  its  responsibilities. 

3.  The  size  of  Negro  and  white  families  is  becoming  more  comparable. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  in  overcoming  Negro  maternal  and  infant 
mortality. 

4.  Negro  children  are  remaining  in  school  as  long  as  white  children. 

5.  The  movement  of  the  Negro  family  to  the  North  will  for  a  time  create 
some  unwholesome  effects  such  as  overcrowding  in  slums,  increases  in  public 
assistance,  and  teen-age  problems.^'' 

Frazier  concludes  that  "the  deviations  in  the  character  of  the  Negro 
family  from  the  dominant  American  patterns  have  been  owing  chiefly  to  the 
social  isolation  and  economic  position  of  the  Negro.  As  the  Negro  acquires 
education  and  enjoys  greater  economic  opportunities  and  participates  in  all 
phases  of  American  life,  he  is  taking  over  the  American  patterns  of  behavior 
characteristic  of  different  classes  and  regions.  His  family  life  increasingly 
conforms  to  the  American  pattern,  which  is  becoming  a  part  of  his  cultural 
heritage."  ^^ 

The  southern  Italian  Catholic  family  in  the  United  States 

The  fundamental  marital  and  familial  sanctions  of  the  southern  Italian 
family  in  Italy  derived  from  the  Catholic  Church  with  its  emphasis  upon  ( 1 ) 
family  solidarity;  (2)  large  families  with  birth  control  forbidden;  (3)  patriar- 
chal domination  and  female  submissiveness;  (4)  early  marriage  through 
parental  matchmaking  and  under  ecclesiastical  auspices  and  religious  rituals; 
(5)  lack  of  medical  and  public  health  facilities;  (6)  restrictive  premarital 
sexual  activities  with  no  coeducation;  (7)  absolute  condemnation  of  divorce. 

In  the  contemporary  Italian  family  in  America  this  world  has  been  turned 
topsy-turvy.  (1)  Familism  is  almost  completely  absent.  Instead  of  solidarity 
we  find  a  weakened  family  culture  reflecting  the  vague  American  situation. 
(2)  Second-generation  Italians  have  adopted  the  small  family  system.  The  ex- 
tended kinship  system  including  grandparents  and  godparents  is  practically 
nonexistent.  Birth  control  is  widely  practiced.  (3)  Patriarchy  has  declined  and 
women  have  been  emancipated.  Children  are  treated  permissively  and  child- 
care  patterns  approximate  those  of  the  middle-class  Protestant  family  in  the 
United  States.  (4)  Marriage  occurs  later  through  individual  choice  of  mates. 
Interethnic  and  interrehgious  marriage  is  on  the  increase.  (5)  Hospital  de- 
livery, bottle  feeding,  and  pediatric  care  take  the  place  of  home  confinement 
with  midwifery,  maternal  or  wet-nurse  feeding,  late  weaning,  and  folk  remedies 
in  illness.  (6)  Premarital  sexual  activity  is  no  longer  rare  and  coeducation  is 
the  rule.  (7)  Divorce  occurs  and  church-going  tends  to  decline.  Characteristic 
of  this  present-day  family  of  southern  Italian  origin  is  its  strong  upward 
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mobility  with  the  family  struggling  for  high  status  and  role  in  the  Italian 
community. 

The  kind  of  resentment  aroused  by  immigrant  Italian  parents  in  their 
grown  children  who  have  been  held  back  by  them  is  shown  in  the  comment 
of  a  truck  driver  in  Yankee  City:  "I  had  only  a  grammar-school  education. 
My  parents  made  me  get  out  and  work.  They  wanted  me  to  be  a  Wop  with  all 
the  other  Wops,  I  guess."  ^^  Barrabee  and  von  Mering  in  a  study  which  in- 
cluded a  group  of  lower-class  Italian  males  whose  parents  were  born  in 
southern  Italy  give  some  indication  of  what  they  call  the  "stress"  experienced 
by  some  of  these  sons  as  a  result  of  an  adverse  original  family  environment.^^ 
Stress  they  define  as  a  state  of  unpleasant  emotional  tension  engendered  in  an 
individual  when  he  feels  that  he  is  unable  to  satisfy  his  needs  within  his  situ- 
ation of  action.  These  Italian  males  of  metropolitan  Boston  were  patients  at 
the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital.  Each  one  appeared  torn  between  solicitous, 
protective  mothers  and  violent,  punishing  fathers.  Neither  of  his  parents 
showed  interest  in  his  personal  problems.  The  parents  did  not  understand  the 
son's  desire  to  get  ahead  and  get  an  education.  They  clung  to  old-world  ideals 
while  the  son  strove  to  adapt  to  the  new.  Barrabee  and  von  Mering  conclude 
that  "being  an  Italian  rarely  seemed  to  be  stressful  by  itself  as  an  obstacle  to 
upward  social  mobility.  Rather  it  appears  to  be  parental  values  discouraging 
upward  social  mobility  that  produce  stress  in  those  of  our  Italian  boys  who 
are  ambitious."  -^  Italian  sons  adapted  well  if  their  parents  empathically 
identified  with  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

An  alternative  solution  in  resolving  stress  could  be  revolt  against  the 
parents.  Such  a  period  of  revolt  and  conflict  is  a  time,  as  Campisi  says,  "of 
great  frustration  and  of  misunderstanding  between  parents  and  children.  In 
this  undeclared  state  of  war  between  two  ways  of  life  it  is  the  parents  who  have 
the  most  to  lose,  for  their  complete  acceptance  of  the  American  way  of  living 
means  the  destruction  of  the  Old  World  ideal."  ^°  But  though  hard  on  the 
parents  this  revolt  against  them  and  conflict  with  them  would  seem  to  be 
preferable  to  personality  disjunction  which  results  in  the  children  being  ad- 
mitted as  patients  in  the  Boston,  or  any  other.  Psychopathic  Hospital.  Anyway, 
the  conflict  stage,  according  to  Campisi,  is  usually  followed  by  the  stage  of 
accommodation  of  the  parents  to  the  son  when  he  marries  and  has  his  own 
family. 

The  conflicts  that  do  occur  are  intensified  by  the  religiously  grounded  emo- 
tional attitudes  engendered  by  the  parents.  The  conflict  of  values  concerning 
the  role  of  the  wife  and  mother  between  contemporary  secularized,  urbanized 
America  and  the  Roman  church's  ideology  points  up  the  confused  American 
situation,  as  Campisi  calls  it.  The  father  in  the  American  situation  shares  his 
high  status  with  the  mother  with  only  slight  patriarchal  survivals;  the  mother, 
on  her  part,  acknowledges  her  domestic  responsibilities  but  reserves  time  for 
social  life  and  may  work  for  wages.  But  a  Washington  Catholic  psychiatrist, 
John  Cavanagh,  addressing  the  National  Catholic  Family  Life  Convention  in 
Boston  (March  13,  1956)  called  upon  the  fathers  of  the  nation  to  resume  their 
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rightful  roles  as  heads  of  the  family.^*^  "Man  must  accept  this  responsibility  for 
which  he  was  designated  by  God  and  nature."  Cavanagh  spoke  of  the  "in- 
adequate, dependent  men  of  this  generation."  He  further  said:  "When  man 
abdicated  his  responsibility  in  the  home,  he  forced  his  wife  into  a  position  of 
leadership  for  which  she  is  not  prepared.  At  the  same  time,  the  male  children 
were  deprived  of  paternal  supervision.  This  too  frequently  results  in  weak, 
passive  males  inadequate  to  take  over  the  leadership  in  the  home  because 
they  never  learn  independence  of  female  leadership."  When  the  mother  takes  a 
job,  Cavanagh  claims  that  the  plight  of  the  family  rapidly  worsens  with  the 
father  being  little  more  than  a  figurehead. 

Thus  a  devout  Italian  Catholic  family,  acculturating  to  the  American 
scene,  is  torn  between  conflicting  value-systems — the  one  demanding  accept- 
ance of  female  emancipation,  modern  child  care,  planned  parenthood,  demo- 
cratic participation,  and  the  other  male  domination,  rigorous  child  discipline, 
large  families,  and  authoritarian  rule.  Thus  is  exemplified  what  has  been  called 
the  schizoid  character  of  our  culture — that  is,  elements  in  our  culture  which 
lead  to  a  splitting  of  personality  due  to  the  compartmentalization  of  conflicting 
value  systems. 

The  upper-class  family 

The  upper-class  family  was  the  family  of  established  wealth,  not  the 
nouveau-riche  family  which  has  socially  climbed  in  recent  decades.  It  com- 
prised the  hard  core  of  families  that  amassed  wealth  in  the  nineteenth  century 
and  considered  themselves  the  upper  crust  of  society.  As  distinct  from  the 
newly  rich  upper-class  family  this  hard  core  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
upper-upper-class  family. 

The  prestige  and  position  of  these  upper-upper-class  families  was  main- 
tained through  birth  and  group  heritage.  To  class  in  the  economic  sense  was 
joined  caste  based  on  biological  lineage.  Thus  the  Boston  Brahmins  were 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  an  upper  caste  like  the  Brahmins  in  India.  Since 
one  was  born  into  this  upper-upper  class,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  "crash" 
into  it.  The  "name"  families  prided  themselves  upon  their  lineage  and  their 
capacity  for  adorning  life  through  leisure  and  good  works.  If  a  family's  fortune 
declined  but  upper-upper  group  codes  had  been  lived  up  to,  upper-upper-class 
status  could  be  reclaimed  or  retained  through  a  brilliant  marriage  or  inside 
business  tips  from  other  upper-upper-class  families.  Other  regional  terms 
applied  to  this  family  type  in  popular  language  were:  "bluebloods,"  "upper 
crust,"  "the  four  hundred,"  "Park  Avenue  gentry,"  "Philadelphia  mainliners," 
"Nob  HiU,"  "the  polo  set,"  "the  carriage  trade." 

Cavan  has  pointed  out  that  this  upper-upper-class  family  is  a  "historical 
family,"  its  roots  deep  in  the  past.^^  It  strove  to  keep  intact  consanguine  rather 
than  conjugal  values  through  small  family  units  closely  connected  by  blood 
ties,  marriage,  past  history,  and  present  joint  ownership  of  property.  The  oc- 
cupational basis  of  this  cultural  unity  was  professional  and  proprietary.  There 
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was  high  respect  for  elders  since  wealth  was  inherited  through  grandparents 
and  parents.  Instead  of  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  middle-class  families  for 
becoming  somebody,  the  children  of  the  upper-upper  class  were  taught  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  what  they  were  born  as. 

The  supremacy  of  upper-upper-class  family  culture  is  no  longer  pro- 
nounced. Indeed,  one  commentator  has  asked,  "What  Became  of  the  Upper 
Class?"  ^^  Estates  have  been  broken  up  to  make  way  for  housing  develop- 
ments, servants  of  the  old  type  are  no  longer  easy  to  get  (sleep-in  servants  are 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  throughout  the  United  States),  and  the  com- 
petition from  the  lower-upper — the  newly  arrived — is  keen.  Upper-upper-class 
social  power  has  waned  with  the  upsurge  of  "johnny-come-lately"  millionaires 
— in  Texas  oil,  corporate  management,  new  industries — with  the  growth  of 
strong  labor  unions,  with  the  opening  up  of  new  standards  of  accomplishment 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  with  the  spread  of  higher  education  throughout 
the  population.  The  demand  for  responsibility  of  entrenched  wealth  to  the 
general  public  also  served  to  undermine  that  formerly  closed  culture. 

The  farm  family 

The  majority  of  people  in  the  United  States  today  live  in  urban  areas.  In 
1790  about  95  per  cent  of  the  population  lived  in  rural  areas;  today  about  40 
per  cent  do.  Rural  areas  have  been  classified  as  farm  and  nonfarm,  and  the 
farm  family  on  family  farms  has  been  studied  as  a  distinct  type. 

A  family  farm,  as  distinct  from  commercial  large-scale  farms,  is  operated 
as  a  family  enterprise  with  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  operator  and  members  of  his  family.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all 
farms  in  the  United  States  are  family  farms,  with  the  highest  proportion  in 
the  South. 

The  farm  family  had  been  patriarchal  in  its  authority-orientation,  but  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  democratization  of  relationships  in  the  farm 
family  as  a  result  of  technological  improvements  and  spatial  mobility  and  of 
the  infiltration  of  urban  ideologies  and  behavior  patterns.  Hagood  has  pointed 
out  that  patriarchy  becomes  only  nominal  where  the  wife  exercises  some  con- 
trol over  the  purse  strings  and  modern  notions  have  permeated  the  children's 
standards. ^^ 

The  small-family  system  has  not  been  as  marked  among  farm  families  as 
in  the  city.  Today  large  families,  which  were  the  rule  under  nonmechanized 
agriculture,  where  every  child  was  a  farmhand,  may  contrariwise  keep  the 
farm  family  from  moving  up  in  the  income  scale  and  in  standard  of  living. 
Where  the  farm  parents  have  adopted  elements  of  middle-class  urban  indeology 
and  the  children  take  on  city  ways  in  dress,  recreation,  entertainment,  and 
educational  perspective,  the  large  family  system  has  definitely  waned.  Women 
have  assumed  a  role  more  like  that  of  urban  feminists  as  they  have  to  rely 
less  and  less  on  homemade  clothing  and  food  and  have  had  accessible  such 
facilities  as  electricity  with  mechanical  refrigeration,  washing  machines,  frozen 
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foods,  and  door-to-door  deliveries  of  goods  where  urban  centers  are  not  too 
far  away.  Farm  children  have  been  exposed  to  city  ways,  to  organized  recrea- 
tion outside  the  home  in  central  schools,  and  to  intervisiting,  dating,  and 
courtship  over  wider  areas  by  means  of  the  automobile. 

Farm  people  live  in  a  married  state  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
urban  population.  They  tend  to  marry  at  a  younger  age,  and  their  divorce  rate 
is  lower  than  in  the  cities.  ".  .  .  Broken  homes  are  not  as  prevalent  on  the 
farms  as  in  the  cities,  their  suburbs,  and  the  villages."  ^°  The  attachment  to 
the  larger  consanguine  group  appears  to  be  much  stronger  among  farming 
people.  As  T.  Lynn  Smith  has  put  it:  "Results  of  available  studies  indicate  that 
about  one  rural  family  in  every  three  or  four  has  one  or  more  grandparents 
living  with  the  natural  family,  as  compared  with  one  family  in  twelve  in  urban 
areas.  Maiden  aunts,  adopted  children,  bachelor  uncles,  and  persons  incapaci- 
tated by  one  cause  or  another  are  met  frequently  in  the  rural  household."  ^^ 

Cavan  has  sought  to  establish  the  similarities  of  all  farm  families,  whether 
owners,  tenants,  or  migrant  families,  as  follows: 

1.  Attachment  to  the  land   that  tends  to   persist  from   one  generation  to 
another. 

2.  Limitation  of  social  contacts  to  the  rural  neighborhood. 

3.  An  inclusive  type  of  family  life  encompassing  ail  members  and  all  phases 
of  life  and  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  farming. 

4.  Active  daily  participation  of  all  members  of  the  family  in  work  and  social 
life. 

5.  Well-organized  family  life  with  roles  clearly  defined,  usually  with  the  father 
as  the  head,  but  with  all  members  functioning  in  useful  ways. 

6.  Dependence  of  the  family  upon  its  own  resources,  those  of  the  larger 
family,  and,  to  some  extent,  those  of  the  rural  neighborhood. •'^- 

But  some  disturbing  elements  have  intruded  into  this  farm  family  life:  where 
there  is  an  excess  number  of  children,  in  early  adulthood  they  migrate  to  cities; 
displacement  of  farmers  by  machinery  also  leads  to  migration;  commerciali- 
zation of  farming  entails  loss  of  sentiment  toward  it  as  a  way  of  living; 
mechanization  of  the  farm  household  as  well  as  the  farm  plant  leads  to  in- 
creased freedom  of  movement  and  participation  in  national  and  world  affairs.-^^ 

Among  minority  groups  the  largest  number  that  are  farm  are  Negro  and 
the  next  largest  Mexican.  Negro  farm  families  are  concentrated  in  the  South, 
many  as  sharecroppers  rather  than  owners — that  is,  farmers  who  pay  part  of 
their  crop  as  rent.  The  Mexicans  of  the  Southwest  are  mainly  migratory  farm 
laborers  moving  about  for  the  seasonal  harvests.  The  Mexican  family  is 
Catholic  and  often  Spanish-speaking.  Other  important  rural  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious family  groupings  are  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Filipinos  on  the  West  Coast,  the  Mennonites  and  similar  groups  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  northern  European  strains  living  in  the  West  North  Central 
States.  A  very  special  category  is  that  of  the  American  Indians,  particularly 
those  living  on  reservations. 

In  urban  culture  an  aura  of  idyllic  charm  and  pristine  glory  has  been 
draped  about  family  life  on  the  farm  and  in  agricultural  areas.  The  city  worker, 
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beset  by  mechanization,  population  density,  and  close  quarters  reverentially 
looks  back  on  the  solid  earthiness  and  closeness  to  nature  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family  and  thinks  that  if  only  he  could  return  to  its  bosom  all  his  troubles 
would  disappear  and  his  own  emotional  problems  as  well  as  those  of  his  wife 
and  his  children  would  vanish  into  thin  air.  Mental  disorders  in  rural  areas 
unmask  the  mythology  under  this  drapery.  Rather  than  the  rural  farm  family 
generally  making  for  stable,  secure  personalities  and  emotionally  integrated 
parents  and  children,  rural  living  is  relatively  backward  here,  as  indicated  by  a 
study  by  Mangus  and  Seeley.^* 

The  Puerto  Rican  family 

Puerto  Rican  families  who  have  settled  in  the  large  mainland  cities, 
especially  New  York  City,  are  not  generally  English-speaking,  Protestant,  or 
middle  class.  Although  not  all  Negroid  (only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  mi- 
grants may  be  anthropologically  so  classified)  they  are  often  not  considered 
"white"  by  non-Puerto  Ricans.  To  the  mainland  the  Puerto  Rican  has  carried 
his  family  culture. 

A  phenomenon  peculiar  to  Puerto  Rican  marriage  patterns  on  the  island 
is  the  high  percentage  of  what  are  called  consensual  marriages  {union 
consensual).  "Approximately  one  quarter  of  Puerto  Rico's  married  couples 
live  without  legal  bonds  .  .  .  Consensual  unions  do  not  seem  to  be  declining 
at  any  significant  rate."  ^^  Although  often  disapproved,  consensual  marriages 
are  not  utterly  condemned,  and  communities  do  tolerate  them.  For  some 
island  men  consensual  marriages  are  used  as  a  kind  of  "serial  polygyny." 
Consensual  marriages  are  easily  broken  whereas  the  dissolution  of  legalized 
marriages  is  costly  and  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  held  wide  sway  over  the  islanders  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

The  traditional  marital  relation  between  husband  and  wife  on  the  island 
has  been  male-dominant.  Although  there  are  some  examples  of  lesser  tra- 
ditionalism among  better  educated  women,  the  dominant  male  role  remains 
determinative  of  the  relationship.  Difficulties  are  arising  in  continuance  and 
maintenance  of  the  male-dominated  marriage  relationship  as  commerce  and 
industry  on  the  island  expand  and  married  women  are  employed  for  wages 
and  freed  from  economic  dependency.  Stycos  is  led  to  the  inference  "that  any 
powerful  influence  leading  to  the  independence  of  women  would  lead  to  a 
greater  number  of  desertions  and  delayed  marriages  and  a  higher  incidence 
of  nonmarriage."  ^^ 

Child-rearing  practices  on  the  island  have  also  been  highly  traditional. 
Boys  are  reared  harshly  and  toughened  up  for  the  dominant  role  they  are 
supposed  to  play,  whereas  girls  are  given  attention  and  affection.  Until  Puerto 
Rico  achieved  commonwealth  status  in  the  American  Union  in  1952,  there 
was  little  emphasis  on  compulsory  elementary  schooling  and  less  governmental 
aid  given  to  the  family  through  clinics,  public  health  facilities,  housing  proj- 
ects, and  recreational  facilities.  Vast  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  very 
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recent  years  in  these  areas,  however.  These  changes  cannot  fail  eventually  to 
show  up  in  changes  in  premarital,  marital,  and  child-parent  relationships  on 
the  island. 

Overpopulation  is  a  major  social  problem  on  the  island.  The  common- 
wealth government  has  actively  encouraged  the  dissemination  of  contraceptive 
knowledge  through  a  far  flung  network  of  clinics  established  earlier.  But 
difliculty  has  been  encountered  in  having  the  lower-income  populace  avail 
themselves  of  these  facilities  and  in  having  the  knowledge  effectively  utilized 
even  by  those  instructed.  Definite  increase  in  the  number  of  those  availing 
themselves  has  been  proved,  but  "the  use  of  birth-control  methods  is  erratic. 
A  high  proportion  of  those  who  practice  birth-control  use  the  methods 
sporadically,  change  to  other  methods,  or  stop  use  entirely."  ^"  Concern  over 
family  size  usually  occurs  relatively  late  in  marriage,  and  female  sterilization 
is  widely  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  contraception.  Modesty  deters  many 
women  from  attending  the  clinics,  but  often  after  several  births  the  younger 
wife  is  encouraged  to  practice  contraception  by  older  women. 

On  the  island  "the  family  unit  frequently  includes  not  only  the  father, 
mother,  and  their  children,  but  also  aunts  and  uncles,  cousins  and  grand- 
parents, nieces  and  nephews.  It  sometimes  includes  the  couple  who  sponsor 
one  of  the  children,  the  'compadre'  and  'comadre'  (literally  co-father  and  co- 
mother).  If  a  child  is  deprived  of  the  care  of  his  parents  by  death  or  illness 
or  is  abandoned  by  them,  a  relative  usually  takes  over.  Relatives  help  each 
other  as  a  duty  because  they  all  are  'of  the  same  blood';  a  mother  trusts  the 
care  of  her  child  to  relatives  without  misgivings.  The  Puerto  Rican  recognizes 
other  family  obligations  and  duties  which  may  seem  strange  to  continentals. 
Old  people  are  given  tremendous  respect;  ritual  kin  are  taken  seriously;  chil- 
dren contribute  such  money  as  they  earn  to  the  family  pool."  ^^  The  mainland 
Puerto  Rican  family  is  marked  by  decline  of  patriarchal  authority,  increase 
of  working  wives  and  mothers,  and  acculturation  of  children  through  public 
schools,  where  they  may  be  given  special  attention  and  services  in  order  to 
speed  their  assimilation  into  the  main  stream  of  American  culture. 

The  decline  in  patriarchal  authority  on  the  mainland  is  not  taken  to 
kindly  by  male  migrants.  "Women  get  lost  with  the  liberty  they  have  up  here 
and  many,  not  all,  become  bitches,"  is  the  comment  of  a  Puerto  Rican  man 
faced  with  the  feminist  situation.^^  In  the  most  stable  mainland  families  "a 
woman  may  even  share  authority  with  her  husband,  vote  differently  from  him, 
have  a  different  religion,  and  often  have  her  beliefs  and  opinions  respected  by 
her  husband."  ***  The  working  wife,  particularly,  asserts  her  independence. 
"Whether  I  have  a  husband  or  not  I  work.  So  I  do  what  I  want,  and  if  my 
husband  dares  to  complain,  I  throw  him  out.  That  is  the  difference;  in  Puerto 
Rico  I  should  have  to  stand  for  anything  a  man  asks  me  to  do  because  he  pays 
the  rent.  Here  I  belong  to  myself."  ^^ 

Puerto  Rican  mainland  parents  feel  that  they  are  unable  to  control  their 
children  in  the  traditional  way.  "Children  need  control,"  say  some  of  these 
parents.  "They  are  too  free  here  and  one  is  forbidden  to  punish  them."  Or: 
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"Children  are  not  taught  to  respect  older  people,  as  they  are  in  Puerto  Rico."  *^ 
Children  learn  to  speak  English  in  school  while  their  parents  may  continue  to 
use  Spanish.  Breaking  with  the  older  generation  can  occur  before  children  are 
able  to  assimilate  to  the  main  cultural  stream  completely.  Not  having  been 
prepared  for  the  mainland  culture  by  the  family  the  children  "become  the 
culturally  homeless."  '^^ 

The  road  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Negro  family  on  the  mainland  is  particularly 
hard,  for  they  are  often  not  accepted  by  the  mainland  Negroes  and  are  also 
rejected  by  their  former  island  non-Negro  compatriots.  One  defense-mecha- 
nism found  among  the  Puerto  Rican  Negroes  on  the  mainland  is  to  cling  to 
their  native  language  so  that  they  are  distinguishable  from  other  Negroes  in 
New  York's  Harlem  and  other  racial  enclaves. 

A  note  on  the  new  suburban  family 

A  highly  significant  social  trend  in  very  recent  years  has  been  the  move- 
ment to  suburbs  of  middle-class  Americans.  In  these  "package  suburbs" — a 
term  used  by  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.**  to  describe  their  standardized  housing 
and  activities — a  family  system  has  grown  up  with  some  peculiarities  of  its 
own,  a  system  Whyte  has  subjected  to  severe  criticism. 

The  family  here  usually  consists  of  father,  mother,  and  two  children. 
This  new  suburban  family  has  been  described  as  lone  and  love-based,  un- 
imbedded  in  any  extended  kinship  system,  its  members  living  for  each  other. 
It  is  a  child-centered  family  emphasizing  principles  of  guidance  and  life  adjust- 
ment. The  mother  seeks  to  be  neither  overinhibitive  nor  overprotective  and 
the  father  sedulously  avoids  authoritarianism.  Harmony  is  supposed  to  be  the 
watchword,  harmony  between  parents,  between  parents  and  children,  and  be- 
tween children.  Seeley,  Sim,  and  Loosley  hold  that  this  suburban  family  has 
switched  to  a  democratic  form  without  much  preparation  for  the  change.*^ 

The  central  problem  here  is  the  allocation  of  powers  among  family  mem- 
bers in  the  emotional  and  social  life  of  the  family  unit.  "No  longer  are  there 
any  precise  canons  of  behavior  for  children  towards  their  parents  or  for  parents 
towards  their  children."  *^ 

The  father  in  the  new  suburban  family  has  more  responsibility  for  the 
running  of  the  home  but  less  authority  in  it.  These  fathers  and  husbands  con- 
stitute what  Russell  Lynes  calls  members  of  the  new  servant  class. *^  The 
mother  is  expected  to  provide  warmth,  security,  and  unconditional  love  for 
her  children,  but  she  usually  has  been  unprepared  for  housewifely  skills  and 
child  care.  "After  the  excitement  of  romance  and  marriage,  she  may  find  her- 
self alone  in  a  Crestwood  Heights  home,  well  equipped  mechanically,  but 
intermittently  empty  of  life  until  the  arrival  of  her  first  baby."  *^  The  extreme 
types  of  mother  that  appeared  in  the  Crestwood  Heights  study  are:  the  one 
who  longs  for  the  day  when  her  children  are  grown  and  she  can  escape  from 
household  drudgery  into  the  life  of  the  community;  and  the  one  who  centers 
her  whole  life  upon  the  home  and  is  then  forced  out  into  the  community  when 
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the  children  are  grown  and  she  finds  herself  emotionally  bankrupt  in  an 
empty  house. ^^ 

The  children  of  this  new  suburban  family  are  taught  "to  adjust  to  life," 
"to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  group,"  "to  achieve  constructive  human  relations." 
Two  critical  commentaries  do  not  find  the  results  of  such  indoctrination  very 
satisfactory.  Despite  this  modernistic  terminology  the  new  suburban  family  is 
making  children  conform  to  a  weasel  code  based  upon  contentless  sanctions 
like  fellowship,  maturity,  and  belongingness.  The  results  of  such  modernistic 
cliches  are  not  always  good  for  mental  health,  according  to  one  commentary. '"^^ 
The  other  notes  as  a  conclusion:  "To  preach  technique  before  content,  the 
skills  of  getting  along  isolated  from  why  and  to  what  end  the  getting  along  is 
for,  does  not  produce  maturity.  It  produces  a  sort  of  permanent  prematurity, 
and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  child  being  taught  life  adjustment  but  of  the 
organization  man  being  taught  well-roundedness.  This  is  a  sterile  concept, 
and  those  who  believe  that  they  have  mastered  human  relations  can  blind 
themselves  to  the  true  bases  of  cooperation.  People  don't  cooperate  just  to 
cooperate;  they  cooperate  for  substantive  reasons,  to  achieve  certain  goals, 
and  unless  these  are  comprehended  the  little  manipulations  for  morale,  team 
spirit,  and  such  are  fruitless."  ^^ 

Cultural  configurations  in  the  American  family 

Thus  in  American  culture  families  differ  by  race,  religion,  class,  and 
educational  level,  among  other  ways.  Are  there,  then,  any  generalized  designs 
for  marriage  and  the  family?  John  Sirjamaki  has  attempted  to  delineate  eight 
of  what  he  calls  "culture  configurations  in  the  American  family."  ^^  These  are 
not  necessarily  fully  manifested  by  every  subcultural  variety  of  family  in  the 
United  States;  rather  they  represent  "the  moral  standards  by  which  all  behavior 
is  evaluated,  and  which  exert  a  social  pressure  to  secure  some  degree  of  con- 
formance." They  are  patterns  not  of  overt  but  of  covert  behavior.  They  are 
the  culturally  approved  rules  or  sentiments  which  motivate  overt  behavior  and 
which  integrate  it  into  consistent  patterns.  These  configurations  "reach  into 
the  most  intimate  areas  of  individual  and  family  behavior;  they  furnish  the 
meanings  and  determine  right  and  wrong  behavior  in  courting,  in  husband-wife 
and  parent-child  relationships,  in  heterosexual  social  activity,  and  in  ideas 
about  sex.  Thus  they  supply  the  moral  sentiments  by  which  family  members 
are  influenced  and  make  explicable  the  vagaries  of  their  behavior." 

These  eight  configurations  are: 

1 .  Marriage  is  a  dominating  life-goal,  for  men  as  well  as  for  women. 

2.  The  giving  and  taking  in  marriage  should  be  based  on  personal  affec- 
tion and  choice. 

3.  The  criterion  of  successful  marriage  is  the  personal  happiness  of 
husband  and  wife. 

4.  The  best  years  of  life  are  those  of  youth,  and  its  qualities  are  the  most 
desirable. 
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5.  Children  should  be  reared  in  a  child's  world  and  shielded  from  too 
early  participation  in  adult  woes  and  tribulations. 

6.  The  exercise  of  sex  should  be  contained  within  wedlock. 

7.  Family  roles  of  husband  and  wife  should  be  based  on  a  sexual  division 
of  labor,  but  with  the  male  status  being  superior. 

8.  Individual,  not  familial,  values  are  to  be  sought  in  family  living. 
Like  some  other  moral  principles  in  our  culture  some  of  the  above  are 

more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  In  fact,  serious  incon- 
sistencies appear  precisely  because  of  inability  to  live  up  to  such  moral  ideals. 
American  culture  is  not  univalent,  that  is,  single-coded,  but  multivalent,  many- 
coded  with  regard  to  the  same  behavior  patterns.  Conforming  to  some  moral 
precepts  may  raise  as  many  problems  as  are  solved.  Not  a  few  of  the  marital 
issues  and  family  dilemmas  with  which  we  shall  be  concerned  arise  out  of 
these  inconsistencies. 

Social  change  and  the  American  family  system 

Margaret  Mead  holds  that  there  are  two  major  readjustments  which  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  American  family  pattern. ^^  The  first  of  these  consists 
of  the  new  ways  of  life  which  are  becoming  necessary  as  the  isolated  biological 
family  becomes  more  and  more  usual  while  the  demands  on  the  housewife 
as  a  result  of  new  knowledge  are  becoming  greater.  "Society  is  expecting 
more  of  the  wife  and  mother  at  the  very  period  when  she,  through  isolation 
and  lack  of  help  and  resources,  is  less  able  to  meet  these  demands."  The 
result.  Mead  points  out,  is  the  growth  of  auxiliary  services  to  the  home — 
nursery  schools,  prepared  foods,  and  the  like.  The  second  great  adjustment 
to  Mead  is  to  the  terminability  of  American  marriage.  "The  life  of  a  family 
is  coming  to  be  seen  as  a  ship  which  may  be  wrecked  by  any  turn  of  the  tide 
unless  every  member  of  the  family,  but  especially  the  two  parents,  are  actively 
and  co-operatively  engaged  in  sailing  the  boat,  vigilantly  tacking,  trimming 
their  sails,  resetting  their  course,  bailing  in  storms — all  to  save  something 
which  is  worth  their  continuous  care."  In  short,  the  American  family  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  host  of  outside  agencies  to  perform  tasks  in  which  it  was 
formerly  aided  by  being  "nested  among  relatives  and  neighbors  and  informed 
by  a  trusted  tradition,"  and  its  permanence  in  the  individual  case  is  by  no 
means  certain  and  assured. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  18  prominent  students  of  the  sociology  of  the  family 
in  the  United  States,  William  F.  Ogburn  and  Meyer  F.  Nimkoff  asked  them  to 
submit  a  list  of  outstanding  changes  in  the  family  in  recent  times.^*  Eight 
changes  were  found  to  be  outstanding.  They  are: 

1.  Increased  divorce  rate. 

2.  Wider  diffusion  of  birth  control  and/or  decline  in  family  size. 

3.  Decline  in  authority  of  husbands  and  fathers. 

4.  Increase  in  sexual  intercourse  apart  from  marriage. 

5.  Increase  in  number  of  wives  working  for  pay. 
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6.  Increasing  individualism  and  freedom  of  family  members. 

7.  Increasing  transfer  of  protective  functions  from  family  to  state. 

8.  Decline  of  religious  behavior  in  marriage  and  family. 

There  is,  further,  general  agreement  that  the  field  of  functional  operation 
of  the  family  has  narrowed.  With  this  narrowing  the  significance  of  the  family 
in  one  very  important  respect  has  increased.  The  core  personality  of  the  in- 
dividual is  almost  wholly  molded  by  parents  and  siblings.  What  people  are  and 
can  become  is  in  no  small  part  determined  by  what  the  family  has  made  them 
into.  Thus  Talcott  Parsons,  agreeing  that  the  family  has  become  a  more 
specialized  agency  than  before,  "probably  more  specialized  than  it  has  been 
in  any  previously  known  society,"  points  out  that  this  new  family  system  is  not 
any  less  important  but  is  just  as  important  if  not  more  important  "because  the 
society  is  dependent  more  exclusively  on  it  for  the  performance  of  certain 
of  its  vital  functions."  °^ 

The  American  kinship  system  and  the  nuclear  family 

Parsons  has  characterized  the  kinship  system  in  the  modern  American 
family  as  open,  multilineal,  and  conjugal. ^^ 

By  openness  Parsons  means  the  absence  of  preferential  mating.  In 
preferential  mating  male  and  female  must  marry  within  a  restricted  group 
of  other  families — sometimes  endogamous  or  within  a  severely  closed  inner 
group,  sometimes  exogamous  or  within  a  severely  closed  outer  group.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  wide  possibility  for  an  individual  to 
marry  into  any  other  family.  There  are  nonlegal  proscriptions  of  tradition, 
custom,  and  convention  relative  to  religion,  social  class,  and  ethnic  group  as 
well  as  legal  proscriptions  in  some  states  relative  to  race;  but  these  can  be 
broken  through  with  more  or  less  ease.  Legally  an  individual  can  marry  any 
individual  within  the  law's  wide  permissive  ambit.  The  law  varies  from  state 
to  state  in  the  federal  union;  in  one  state  there  may  be  a  prohibition  against 
marriage  of  first  cousins,  in  another  prohibition  of  interracial  marriages.  What 
openness  stresses  is  the  crucial  factor  of  individual  choice  of  mates  as  a  national 
characteristic. 

By  multilineal  Parsons  means  the  indefinite  dispersion  of  lines  of  descent 
arising  from  the  open  system  of  mating,  as  distinct  from  a  system  of  preferential 
mating,  where  lines  of  descent  are  carefully  circumscribed.  By  conjugal  Par- 
sons means  that  the  family  is  the  husband-wife-children  type,  separate  and 
distinct  with  no  compelling  social  and  legal  ties  to  the  larger  consanguine 
group.  The  American  family  has  thus  become  a  relatively  isolated  unit,  some- 
times characterized  as  the  nuclear  family  system. 

This  open,  multilineal,  conjugal  type  of  kinship  structure  is  for  Parsons 
most  conspicuously  developed  in  the  urban  middle-class  areas  of  the  country. 
He  notes  three  main  deviants  to  this  focal  type — the  rural  family  system,  the 
mainly  patrilineal  upper-class  ehte  family  system,  and  the  lower-class  Negro 
and  poor-white  systems  where  marriage  is  unstable. 
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In  a  late  analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  nuclear  family  Parsons  stresses 
two  main  functions  of  the  nuclear  family. ^^  He  says  that  a  primary  function 
and  characteristic  is  that  it  should  be  a  social  group  in  which  in  the  earhest 
stages  the  child  can  invest  all  of  his  emotional  resources,  to  which  he  can 
become  overwhelmingly  committed  or  on  which  he  can  become  fully  de- 
pendent. But  the  dependency  must  be  temporary  since  the  family  is  preparing 
children  for  the  larger  culture  and  social  structure.  "Hence  the  family  must  be 
a  differentiated  subsystem  of  a  society,  not  itself  'a  little  society'  or  anything 
too  closely  approaching  it."  The  family  originally  enslaves  the  child  emo- 
tionally in  a  way  to  permit  him  to  emancipate  himself  for  participation  in 
other  nonfamilial  roles.  The  second  primary  function  of  the  American  family 
in  this  view  concerns  "regulation  of  balances  in  the  personalities  of  the  adult 
members  of  both  sexes."  This  function  is  concentrated  on  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. Spouses  are  thrown  upon  each  other  and  thus  marriage  becomes  de- 
cisively important,  occupies  a  far  more  strategic  position;  and  its  stresses  and 
strains  must  be  borne  without  general  recourse  to  the  elders. 

A  family  system  based  on  such  a  kinship  system  and  such  functional 
foundations  can  operate  because  the  cultural  setting  for  it  is  secularized,  in- 
dividualized, and  highly  specialized  occupationally.  This  cultural  setting  is 
itself  highly  unstable  and  so  are  the  elements  of  its  family  system.  Recognizing 
the  high  degree  of  instability  present  in  such  a  system,  Parsons  raises  a  grave 
question  concerning  the  capacity  of  the  system  to  succeed  in  the  role  generally 
expected  of  it.  "There  is  some  legitimate  doubt  whether  the  American  type  of 
family  system  is  in  the  long  run  capable  of  sufficient  stability  to  perform  its 
extremely  essential  functions  on  behalf  of  our  type  of  society.  Sentiment  plays 
such  a  prominent  role  in  the  judgment  of  such  matters,  however,  that  the 
social  scientist  is  well  advised  to  be  cautious  about  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
view.  Furthermore,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  that  Ameri- 
cans have  little  choice.  By  their  commitments  to  a  particular  general  type  of 
society  they  are  automatically  committed  in  broad  terms  to  the  appropriate 
family  type.  Their  dedication  must  be  to  making  this  work  if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible; there  is  no  other  course."  ^^ 

The  future  of  the  American  family  system 

What  some  commentators  have  seen  as  instability  in  the  American  family 
system  others  have  looked  upon  as  actual  disintegration  and  downfall.  In  fact, 
one  sociologist  has  seen  its  disintegration  tied  in  with  what  he  more  generally 
calls  "the  crisis  of  our  age."  Pitirim  Sorokin  writes:  "As  it  has  become  more 
and  more  contractual,  the  family  of  the  last  few  decades  has  grown  ever  more 
unstable,  until  it  has  reached  the  point  of  actual  disintegration."  °^  The  bewail- 
ing of  the  sad  fate  being  visited  upon  the  American  family  reaches  its  crescendo 
in  Carle  Zimmerman,  who  sees  in  it  the  signs  of  decay  which  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  breakdown  of  the  ancient  Greco-Roman  world. ^"^ 

Zimmerman  has  classified  three  types  of  family  system:  the  trustee,  the 
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domestic,  and  the  atomistic.  The  trustee  family  considers  itself  as  immortal, 
existing  in  perpetuity  and  never  being  extinguished.  Its  living  members  are  not 
the  family  but  merely  "trustees"  of  its  blood,  rights,  property,  name,  and  posi- 
tions for  their  lifetimes.  The  domestic  family  is  a  middle  type  which  satisfies 
to  some  extent  the  natural  desires  for  freedom  from  family  bonds  and  for 
individualism;  it  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  mobility  and  freedom  and  yet 
keeps  up  the  minimum  amount  of  famihsm  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
society.  The  atomistic  family  frees  the  individual  of  family  bonds;  the  individual 
is  held  responsible  for  himself  and  he  alone  is  accountable  to  the  state.  The 
ancient  Greek  world  moved  from  trustee  to  domestic  to  atomistic,  as  did  the 
ancient  Roman  world.  The  last  stage  accompanied  the  decline  of  these  civili- 
zations. In  modern  Western  society  the  trustee  family  dominated  the  period 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  a.d.,  the  domestic  family  the  period  from 
the  thirteenth  through  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  atomistic  family  the 
period  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. *^^ 

What  to  Zimmerman  is  decadent  about  the  so-called  atomistic  type 
existent  in  America  today?  First  of  all,  it  is  personal  as  against  the  old  religious 
type.  Then,  it  is  marked  by  a  relatively  high  divorce  rate  so  that  individuals 
do  not  have  to  work  at  it  to  keep  it  going  but  can  be  easily  released  from 
their  responsibilities.  Further,  in  this  atomistic  type  youth  is  in  revolt  against 
the  elders  with  no  disciplined  filial  piety;  the  number  of  children  is  small;  there 
is  growing  juvenile  delinquency.  Not  only  is  the  future  of  the  family  at  stake 
in  this  view  but  since  the  family  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  culture,  so  also 
is  the  future  of  the  culture  at  stake. 

The  gloomy  picture  painted  by  Zimmerman  is  one  which  some  others 
have  accepted  as  an  accurate  portrait  of  the  American  family  today.  This 
thesis  that  the  world  is  going  to  the  dogs  has  been  propounded  since  the  dawn 
of  recorded  history  by  the  older  generations.  As  people  grow  older  their  past 
becomes  idyllic  and  joyous;  they  transform  their  own  desire  for  youth  into  a 
retrospective  romance.  Equally  rooted  in  fantasy  is  the  thesis  inherent  in 
Zimmerman's  view  that  material  and  nonmaterial  cultural  advance  need  not 
be  accompanied  by  problems.  But  all  social  change  brings  problems;  these  are 
what  are  sometimes  popularly  known  as  the  vices  of  the  virtues.  There  is  no 
bliss  unalloyed. 

The  good  old  days  were  not  so  good.  Zimmerman  might  be  the  first  to  find 
them  distasteful  if  he  were  suddenly  transported  to  them.  For  example,  in  the 
good  old  days  in  colonial  Connecticut  we  find  statutes  like  the  following: 

If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son  of  sufficient  years  and  under- 
standing, viz.  sixteen  years  of  age,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father 
or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  when  they  have  chastened  him  will  not 
barken  unto  them,  then  may  his  father  and  mother,  being  his  natural  parents, 
lay  hold  on  him  and  bring  him  to  the  magistrates  assembled  in  court,  and 
testify  unto  them  that  their  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious  and  will  not  obey 
their  voice  and  chastizement,  but  lives  in  sundry  crimes,  such  a  son  shall  be 
put  to  death. ^2 
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In  the  good  old  days  in  colonial  America  the  original  penalty  for  adultery  was 
death.  In  1639  in  Plymouth  a  woman  was  sentenced  to  be  "whipt  at  a  cart 
tayle,"  to  "weare  a  badge  upon  her  left  sleeve,"  and  if  she  went  out  without  the 
badge  to  be  "burned  in  the  face  with  a  hott  iron."  '^^  The  scarlet-letter  custom 
became  law  in  Plymouth  in  1658  and  in  Massachusetts  in  1794.  Rhode  Island 
specified  that  an  adulterer  should  be 

.  .  .  publicly  set  on  the  Gallows  in  the  Day  Time,  with  a  Rope  about  his  or 
her  Neck,  for  the  Space  of  One  Hour;  and  on  his  or  her  Return  from  the 
Gallows  to  the  Gaol,  shall  be  publickly  whipped  on  his  or  her  naked  Back, 
not  exceeding  Thirty  Stripes;  and  shall  stand  committed  to  the  Gaol  of  the 
County  wherein  convicted,  until  he  or  she  shall  pay  all  Costs  of  Prosecution.*^* 

Closer  to  our  time  is  the  frontier  family,  where  medical  care  was  practi- 
cally nonexistent,  infant  mortality  and  maternal  mortality  were  rampant,  and 
life  was  rude  and  crude.  Is  it  seriously  suggested  that  we  return  there?  No  one 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  human  suffering,  misery,  and  poverty,  the  low 
standard  of  material  life  and  public  health,  the  lesser  development  and  spread 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  lesser  respect  for  human  personality,  that  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  good  old  days.  Manifestoes  which  urge  us  to  return  to 
the  ancient  virtues  appear  to  view  the  return  not  under  the  material  and  non- 
material  cultural  conditions  then  prevalent  and  inexorably  linked  with  those 
so-called  virtues. 

When  first  machinery  was  introduced  into  manufacture  the  workers,  in 
the  Luddite  movement  for  example,  smashed  the  machines  because  they  dis- 
placed the  older  form  of  production  based  on  men  and  thus  created  un- 
employment. Let  us  not  analogously  smash  blindly  the  culture  which  has 
displaced  the  older  form  of  reproduction  and  its  family  life  and  accordingly 
created  problems.  Rather  than  wanton  destruction  we  would  seem  to  require 
understanding  and  new  solutions. 

To  achieve  emotional  stability  through  the  family  in  the  face  of  the 
complexity  and  multivalence  of  modern  living,  where  so  many  problems  must 
be  solved  on  an  individual  basis,  is  an  achievement  for  which  our  system  of 
child  rearing  and  parental  training  is  not  yet  prepared  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  culture.  Without  factitious  ancestor  worship  and  fawning 
filial  piety  the  modern  American  family  has  to  found  itself  on  emotional 
maturity  and  emotional  maturation.  Since  so  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
individuals  who  enter  into  marriage  and  their  emotional  capacities  for  inde- 
pendent parenthood,  self-knowledge  of  the  deepest  kind  becomes  necessary. 
Marriage  solves  one  set  of  problems  by  raising  another  set;  parenthood  raises 
problems  for  which  parents  are  relatively  unprepared.  But  if  we  were  to  return 
to  the  authoritarian  family  with  its  patriarchal  domination,  its  subjection  of 
women,  its  corporal  disciplining  of  children,  and  its  lack  of  sociological  and 
psychological  knowledge  we  would  subvert  our  freedom. 

Each  generation  depends  upon  its  predecessor  for  marital  and  familial  in- 
struction, but  the  transmission  of  scientific  knowledge  is  still  rare.  In  this  sense 
the  sins  of  the  parents  are  visited  upon  the  children.  Underprivilege  and 
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poverty  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  lack  of  understanding  and 
knowledge.  The  combination  of  ignorance  and  poverty  strengthens  patterns  of 
maladaptation.  Sex  education  is  a  duty  of  the  family  and  the  school.  In  the 
first  it  is  generally  given  inadequately  if  at  all,  and  in  the  second  it  is  not  gen- 
erally permitted  to  be  given  fully,  openly,  and  frankly  until  much  too  late  a 
date.  Leisure  time,  the  pursuit  of  glamor,  plus  the  possibility  of  controlling 
parenthood  make  possible  the  avoidance  of  procreation,  particularly  among 
higher  educated  strata  and  socioeconomic  classes  which  can  offer  the  best  ma- 
terial  environment  for  rearing  children.  Passion  arises  in  youth  before  mar- 
riage is  possible,  and  premarital  sexuality  is  a  persistent  issue  which  we  cannot 
settle  simply  by  prohibition.  Divorce,  broken  homes,  desertion  pose  great 
problems  concerning  the  personalities  of  the  children  involved  as  well  as  con- 
cerning the  disorientation  of  the  marital  partners. 

The  close  quarters  of  much  urban  living  restrict  the  activity  of  children, 
hamper  joint  creative  activity,  and  keep  everybody  "underfoot."  With  so 
many  activities  formerly  devolving  solely  upon  the  family  taking  place  outside 
the  home  today  but  still  requiring  familial  participation,  some  interrelation  of 
familial  and  nonfamilial  groups  becomes  necessary  but  not  easy.  The  mother 
working  during  the  early  years  of  the  children  may  deprive  them  of  that 
maternal  affection  so  necessary  to  emotional  stability.  In  turn  the  working 
mother  may  place  a  great  emotional  burden  upon  the  father  by  undermining 
his  dominance. 

These  are  some  of  the  stresses  and  strains  to  which  a  family  system  based 
on  our  kind  of  individualism  is  subjected.  Most  grievously  do  these  stresses  and 
strains  weigh  upon  those  subcultural  varieties  of  the  American  family  which, 
lacking  an  ideology  and  the  material  perquisites  appropriate  to  the  effectuation 
of  democratic  goals,  we  nevertheless  tend  to  expect  to  be  able  to  live  up  to  the 
goals.  The  underprivileged  Negro  family,  the  dogmatically  controlled  family, 
the  rural  poor-white  family,  the  sex-repressive  and  child-care-illiterate  family 
even  of  the  middle  class  thus  find  themselves  in  trouble.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  basic  disjunction  between  what  people  have  to  be  to  achieve  marital  and 
familial  felicity,  and  what  they  are  made  into. 

What  can  be  agreed  upon  as  a  fundamental  goal  of  the  family  in  con- 
temporary America,  with  its  mainly  urban  emphasis,  its  industrial  economy, 
its  universal  education,  its  social  and  economic  emancipation  of  women,  its 
secular  character,  and  the  opportunity  ideologically  held  out  for  upward  mo- 
bility and  status  change,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  American 
culture?  Broadly  we  may  posit  as  a  fundamental  goal  the  mental  health  and 
emotional  stability  of  the  family  members.  The  following  criteria  of  mental 
health  have  been  enunciated:  (1)  active  adjustment  or  attempts  at  mastery 
of  environment  as  distinct  from  inability  to  adjust  and  from  indiscriminate 
adjustment  through  passive  acceptance  of  environmental  conditions;  (2)  unity 
of  personality,  the  maintenance  of  a  stable,  internal  integration  which  remains 
intact  notwithstanding  the  flexibility  of  behavior  which  derives  from  active 
adjustment;  (3)  ability  to  perceive  correctly  the  world  and  oneself.*'^ 
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Mental  health  is  not  achievable  by  retreat  to  older  elements  of  family  life. 
Retreats  do  not  solve  problems;  they  mask  them.  The  problems  still  remain 
virulently  active  inside  of  individuals.  The  kaleidoscopic  social  reality  which 
our  culture  exposes  us  to,  the  anxieties  it  creates,  the  fears  it  engenders,  and 
the  frustrations  it  entails  cannot  be  met  and  conquered  by  old-time  familism. 
The  appropriate  goal  would  seem  to  be  to  make  the  family  an  instrument  for 
the  creation  of  personalities  capable  of  understanding  and  molding  this  social 
reality  to  creative  ends.  "If  we  can  recognize  now  that  democratic  family 
living,  and  by  that  token  democracy  itself,  depends  upon  how  children  are 
nurtured  and  socialized  by  the  family,  we  can  get  some  glimpse  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  task.  There  are  unlimited  opportunities  ahead  in  family  life 
for  creation  of  a  better  culture  and  a  more  livable  society  if  we  foster  sane, 
integrated  personalities  who  will  not  be  compelled  to  defeat  and  destroy  others 
or  themselves  because  of  deficiencies  in  childhood  teachings  and  experiences. 
This  is  the  supreme  challenge  of  family  members  in  a  world  of  change  and 
promise."  ^^ 
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Biological  and  Psychological  Orientations 
to  Marriage  and  the  Family 


Biological,  psychological,  and  organizational  factors  are  inextricably  inter- 
twined with  one  another  in  behavior.  But  to  gain  an  accurate  picture  of  how 
they  are  interrelated  each  must  first  be  looked  at  separately,  just  as  a  biologist, 
knowing  that  an  organism  is  a  totality,  separates  parts  of  it  in  order  to  finally 
comprehend  its  total  workings,  or  as  a  physicist  studies  aspects  of  matter  in 
order  to  come  to  full  understanding  of  what  it  consists. 

Mother  and  child 

Wherever  we  find  man  we  find  the  family.  Wherever  we  do  not  find  man 
we  do  not  find  the  family,  except  for  rudimentary  forms  of  it  in  certain  animals 
closest  to  man.  What  in  the  human  line  makes  this  form  of  grouping  possible 
and  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  man's  continued  existence?  "Man  is  funda- 
mentally and  quintessentially  a  familial  animal.  The  family  is  a  biological 
phenomenon  .  .  .  The  family  is  the  very  root  of  all  specifically  human  be- 
haviors and  institutions."  ^ 

Human  biology  sets  limits,  supplies  potentialities  and  drives,  provides 
clues  which  cultures  elaborate.-  It  determines  certain  forms  of  grouping  which 
no  culture  can  neglect.  For  example,  as  Kluckhohn  points  out,  the  existence 
of  two  sexes,  the  ordinary  life-span,  and  the  dependency  of  human  infants  have 
inevitable  social  and  cultural  implications.  The  simplest  and  most  universal 
type  of  social  behavior,  Marston  Bates  tells  us,  is  involved  in  sexual  behavior 
of  two  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Heterosexual  behavior  of  this  sort  is  the 
basis  of  all  of  the  other  complex  relations  that  may  be  superimposed.  "The 
next  step  would  be  parental  care,  and  when  the  sexual  and  parental  relations 
are  continued  beyond  the  immediate  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  young, 
we  have  social  behavior  in  the  strict  sense."  ^ 

Alone  of  the  higher  animals  the  human  female  possesses  the  permanent 
breast  which  is  a  source  of  milk  secretion,  nurture  for  the  young,  a  permanent 
overt  physical  sign  of  sexual  differentiation,  and  makes  possible  the  retention, 
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through  constant  visual  renewal,  of  the  image  of  the  original  source  of  nur- 
turance  and  oral  gratification.'*  The  gratification  of  earliest  infantile  desires  is 
associated  with  the  human  breast.  The  permanent  breast  originally  permits  a 
high  degree  of  survival  of  the  human  young.  The  human  young  do  not  have 
to  fend  for  themselves  for  nurturance  until  a  comparatively  late  date.  The 
higher  survival  rate  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  species  to  reproduce  offspring 
in  quantity  in  order  for  the  species  to  endure.  This  (generally)  one-at-a-time 
reproduction  has  been  termed  reproductive  economy;  that  is,  for  the  human 
species  to  survive  it  is  not  necessary  for  birth  to  be  on  the  large  scale  that  it  is, 
for  example,  among  certain  fish.^ 

Within  the  primate  group,  of  which  man  is  a  part,  there  is  a  progressive 
change  in  gestation  period,  in  status  at  birth,  in  period  of  dependency  on  the 
mother,  in  time  to  learn  to  walk,  in  suckling  period,  in  capacity  for  social 
independence,  in  sexual  maturity,  in  social  organization,  and  in  longevity,  from 
lemurs  to  monkeys  to  apes  to  man.  There  is  a  steady  lengthening  of  the  period 
of  gestation  from  the  lemur  to  man:  111  days  in  one  species  of  lemur,  145 
in  another  species,  150  days  in  the  marmoset  monkey,  163  days  in  the  macaque 
monkey,  166  days  in  the  rhesus  monkey,  209  days  in  the  gibbon  ape,  235  days 
in  the  chimpanzee  ape,  and  266  days  in  man. 

The  human  infant  is  born  relatively  smaller  than  almost  all  other  primate 
young,  more  helpless  and  immature — relative  to  final  adult  size.  Its  period  of 
dependency  upon  the  mother  is  far  greater  than  for  the  other  primates — a  few 
hours  or  days  for  the  lemur,  a  few  days  or  weeks  for  the  monkey,  three  to  six 
months  for  the  ape,  and  at  least  a  year  for  man.  The  lemur  learns  to  walk 
usually  within  the  first  week,  the  monkey  usually  within  the  first  month,  the 
ape  ordinarily  within  six  months;  and  man  usually  within  eighteen  months. 
The  lemur  is  suckled  for  several  days  or  a  few  weeks,  the  monkey  for  several 
weeks,  the  ape  for  several  months,  and  man  for  from  one  to  two  years.  The 
lemur  is  capable  of  social  independence  within  a  few  weeks,  the  monkey  within 
two  to  four  months,  the  ape  within  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  and  man  within 
six  to  eight  years.  Sexual  maturity  occurs  in  the  lemur  within  a  year,  in  the 
monkey  within  two  or  three  years,  in  the  ape  within  eight  to  twelve  years,  and 
in  man  within  ten  to  fourteen  years.  The  biological  life  span  increases  steadily 
from  lemur  to  man  in  any  culture.  (To  be  sure,  man's  life  span  varies  for  other 
than  biological  reasons  in  difl:erent  cultures  due  to  reduction  in  life  hazards 
varying  from  culture  to  culture.) 

The  long-term  suckling  association  of  the  human  young  with  the  mother 
and  the  fact  that  the  human  infant  is  strictly  dependent  upon  the  mother  for 
survival  for  a  longish  time  results  in  a  herding  together  which  is  re-enforced 
later  on  through  the  attachment  to  the  mother  as  an  oral  gratification-symbol. 
Thus  is  formed  the  basic  mammalian  unit  of  mother-child.  But  to  form  a  family 
there  must  be  more  than  the  basic  mammalian  unit  of  mother-child.  To  form 
a  family,  mother-chUd-father  relationships  must  be  established.  In  order  for 
the  family  to  become  a  permanent  type  of  human  organization,  father  must 
come  home  to  stay."  Biologically  he  does  not  come  home  to  stay  because  of  the 
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presence  of  children  for,  as  Linton  tells  us,  "There  are  no  indications  of  the 
existence  of  anything  like  a  paternal  instinct  in  our  species.  .  .  .  The  associ- 
ation of  father  and  child  is  a  secondary  one."  '^  Why,  then,  does  he  come  home 
to  stay? 

Human  female  sexuality  and  human  male  sexual  interest 

A  comparative  description  of  sexuality  among  certain  of  the  primates 
serves  to  clarify  the  human  family  condition.* 

Among  the  howler  monkeys  of  South  America  there  are  households  of 
40  or  50  individuals  of  both  sexes.  The  females  are  ripe  for  masculine  atten- 
tion during  ovulation  only.  This  rut  or  rutting  season,  as  it  is  called,  lasts  two 
or  three  days  once  every  four  weeks.  When  it  begins,  the  female  becomes 
aggressive,  presenting  herself  to  male  after  male.  After  two  or  three  days  of 
rut,  she  resumes  a  role  of  bashful  indifference  for  four  weeks.  The  cycles  of 
these  females  are  staggered.  No  more  than  two  or  three  are  sexually  receptive 
at  once,  and  these  two  or  three  are  mounted  by  all  the  males  in  turn.  The 
conjugal  family  cannot  be  formed  among  these  howler  monkeys.  One  father 
is  not  preoccupied  with  one  mother.  Each  male  busies  himself  with  every 
female  who  is  "in  season."  When  she  is  done  with  her  season  he  passes  on 
to  the  next  item  of  seasonality. 

Yerkes  found  that  chimpanzees  go  through  an  oestrual  cycle  *  close  to 
that  of  the  howler  monkeys.  But  here  instead  of  every  ovulating  female  being 
taken  on  by  every  male  in  turn,  a  harem  life  has  been  established.^ 

The  baboons  live  in  superharems,  with  bands  led  by  four  or  five  powerful 
males,  each  one  of  whom  has  his  own  "private  stable  of  females."  These  harems 
arise  because  unless  there  is  a  female  who  is  in  oestrus  at  a  given  time  there 
is  no  one  with  whom  the  male  can  mate.  He  wants  a  female  with  whom  he  can 
mate  any  time  he  pleases.  The  male  baboon  does  not  thrive  on  frustration. 
(The  human  harem  institution  may  have  this  same  foundation.)  The  younger 
sexually  capable  baboons  who  are  excluded  from  the  superharem  society  "fret 
on  the  outskirts,  practicing  homosexuality  untU  such  time  as  they  may  grow 
strong  enough  to  push  out  the  old  Kings."  ^^  In  the  single  harems  of  the 
chimpanzees  and  the  gorillas,  there  are  other  males  not  on  the  outskirts 
"either  too  young  to  need  driving  off  or  too  old  to  compete.  The  latter  are,  in 
effect,  apes  that  have  given  up  their  masculine  rights  for  the  palliative  of 
social  security."  ^^ 

As  we  come  closer  to  man  in  the  primate  line,  we  see  sexual  conditions 
closer  to  monogamy.  The  gibbon  is  anatomically  close  to  man  and  differs 
physiologically  from  the  howler  monkeys.  The  female  gibbon  is  always  sexually 
interested,  and  "her  mate  has  no  need  for  more  than  one  companion.  Being 


*  The  terms  oestrual  and  oestrus  refer  to  "a  recurrent,  restricted  period  of  sexual  recep- 
tivity in  female  mammals,  marked  by  intense  sexual  urge."  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland, 
The  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary  (Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
1951)  p.  525. 
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aggressive  all  the  time,  she  would  soon  get  rid  of  a  rival,  or  herself  be 
eliminated."  ^-  The  human  female  most  closely  resembles  the  gibbon.  Among 
the  gibbons  "when  a  young  male  grows  old  enough  to  make  advances  toward 
his  mother,  or  vice  versa,  his  father  drives  him  off.  In  the  same  way  the  mother 
rids  the  family  of  competing  daughters.  These  young  apes,  sulking  in  the  forest 
between  parental  feeding  grounds,  meet  each  other,  and  new  families  are 
formed.  When,  however,  a  mother  is  killed  and  a  daughter  nearly  old  enough 
to  be  driven  off  is  present,  the  father  will  mate  with  her  instead,  and  in  the 
same  way  accidents  to  the  father  may  produce  mother-son  unions."  ^^ 

The  human  female  has  no  seasonality  in  her  rutting;  she  is  attractive  to 
the  male  at  all  seasons.  Thus  there  is  a  permanent,  nonseasonal,  year-round 
sexual  interest  of  the  human  male  in  the  human  female.  For  purely  reproduc- 
tive purposes  there  is  no  reason  for  heightened  sexual  activity  in  the  human 
male  since  the  survival  chances  of  the  human  infant  are  greatest.  ".  .  .  It  is 
not  at  all  self-evident  why  animals  which  have  fewer  offspring  (as  primates 
do,  compared  with  other  mammalian  orders),  a  longer  gestation  period,  a 
longer  period  of  infant  dependency — and  more  young  surviving  to  maturity  as 
a  result  of  increased  bi-parental  protection — should  necessarily  specialize  in 
heightened  sexual  activity."  ^* 

The  human  father  is  thus  originally  attached  to  the  children  through  his 
attachment  to  his  spouse.  The  tying  down  of  the  male  by  this  secondary  at- 
tachment to  children,  a  knot  re-enforced  by  the  helplessness  of  the  human 
infant,  has  wide  psychological  and  cultural  significance.  He  has  learned  to 
like  children  because  he  himself  was  a  child  and  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
paternal  and  maternal  solicitude.  "The  infant-that-was  and  the  adult-to-be 
are  in  time  the  same  person."  ^^  Father  becomes  culturated  to  liking  his 
fatherhood  and  may  enjoy  the  ball  and  chain  as  a  form  of  his  own  security. 

The  sexual  involvement  of  the  male  with  the  female  in  the  human  line 
is  not  only  permanent  and  continuous;  it  is  also  universal.  That  is,  "the  full 
adult  social  state  in  all  societies  is  a  procreative  membership  in  a  biological 
family — not  necessarily  monogamous,  .  .  .  not  necessarily  life-long  in  dura- 
tion, but  nevertheless  a  condition  toward  which  all  adult  human  animals 
permanently  strive.  This  striving  is  motivated  by  sexual  love.  Man  is  neither 
a  fallen  angel  who  has  lost  his  morals  nor  a  reformed  ape  who  has  given  up 
his  'lower'  nature  and  has  somehow  risen  'above'  the  mammalian  dispensa- 
tion. Man  has  not  ditched  his  mammalian  inheritance.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  invested  and  built  his  evolutionary  future  ever  more  solidly  upon  it.  For 
all  her  angelic  nature,  the  human  female  is  plainly  neither  avian  nor  egg- 
laying;  the  human  female  is  in  every  significant  respect  exuberantly  more 
mammalian  than  any  other  mammal.  Among  mammalian  infants,  the  human 
infant  is  as  extravagantly  infantile  as  they  come.  And  among  male  animals,  the 
human  male  is  too  (at  least  for  constancy  if  not  for  prowess)  without  doubt 
the  best  mammal  in  the  business.  In  these  circumstances,  with  father  come 
home  to  stay,  it  is  clearly  the  inescapable  predicament  of  Homo  sapiens  to 
become  human."  ^^ 
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The  psychoanalytic  viewpoint 

In  the  study  of  the  family  which  psychological  system  shall  we  appropri- 
ate? There  is  one  psychology  which  is  inherently,  unalterably,  and  profoundly, 
a  family  psychology.  This  system  is  known  as  psychoanalysis,  a  word  coined 
by  its  founder,  Sigmund  Freud.  When  used  and  amplified  along  the  lines  he 
laid  down,  it  sometimes  bears  the  epithet  Freudian.  An  objection  often  offered 
to  the  use  of  psychoanalysis  in  the  study  of  marriage  and  the  family  is  that  its 
interpretative  principles  were  worked  out  originally  through  the  study  of  sick 
people — neurotics  and  psychotics — and  that  these  principles  cannot  validly 
be  applied  to  healthy,  normal  people.  But  a  major  discovery  by  Freud  is  that 
the  same  unconscious  forces  are  at  work  on  every  human  being  but  that  they 
are  operative  differently  in  neuroses  and  psychoses.  The  discovery  that  the 
"abnormal"  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  "normal"  distributed  and  active 
differently  from  the  normal  was  of  overwhelming  significance.  As  Freud  wrote 
near  the  end  of  his  life:  "A  normal  ego  is,  like  normality  in  general,  an  ideal 
fiction.  .  .  .  Every  normal  person  is  only  approximately  normal."  ^^ 

THE    SEXUAL    INSTINCTS 

Although  it  is  possible  to  postulate  many  different  kinds  of  instincts, 
Freud  found  that  there  are  primal  instincts  of  which  others  are  manifestations 
or  derivatives.  For  our  purposes  not  the  least  important  of  the  primal  ones  are 
the  sexual  instincts.  The  term  sex  here  must  be  understood  in  a  very  broad 
sense,  different  from  the  solely  genital  one  but  including  genitality  within  it. 
"The  term  as  Freud  used  it  indicates  anything  pleasurable.  He  broadened  the 
traditional  concept  of  sexuality  to  include  'love'  in  a  limitless  sense,  embody- 
ing positive  creative  forces  which  he  saw  as  the  core  of  man's  instinctual  life. 
This  means  of  course  that  adult  genital  union  is  only  part  of  the  sexual  picture. 
The  infant  who  derives  pleasure  from  sucking  is  getting  sexual  pleasure  in  the 
psychoanalytic  sense.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  toddler  who  is  getting  pleas- 
ure from  his  excretory  functions."  ^^ 

The  sexual  instincts  center  in  the  erotogenic  zones:  oral,  anal,  and  genital. 
The  mouth,  the  anus,  and  the  genital  organs  are  the  bodily  areas  for  sexual 
satisfaction — the  aims  of  the  sexual  instincts.  Sexual  instinctual  objects  are 
symbols  of  gratification  and  love.  But  instinctual  behavior  relative  to  orality, 
anality,  and  genitality  can  be  deflected  or  inhibited  or  displaced  or  fixated. 

Orality  is  the  first  active  instinctual  stage  of  life;  it  occurs  with  birth  and 
the  internal  gnawings  of  hunger.  The  infant's  orality  is  associated  with  the 
breast  of  the  mother  or  substitutes  therefor.  The  experiences  that  the  infant 
has  in  early  orality  help  to  determine  his  later  use  of  orality  in  childhood, 
adolescence,  and  adulthood.  If  his  oral  gratification  is  estopped  forcibly  by 
abrupt  withdrawal  in  weaning  or  his  oral  incorporation  is  distasteful  to  the 
mother,  he  may  turn  on  orality  as  loathsome  and  the  instinct  may  suffer  a 
reversal  in  the  sense  that  unpleasantness  may  be  associated  with  eating  in 
general  or  with  eating  certain  kinds  of  food. 
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Anality  refers  to  the  pleasurable  sensations  associated  with  waste  elimina- 
tion in  the  human  organism.  The  infant  is  taught  to  control  his  anal  instinct 
in  socially  approved  ways.  The  significance  of  this  toilet  training,  as  in  the 
case  of  weaning  in  orality,  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  instinctual  pleasure 
is  permitted  an  outlet.  The  emotions  communicated  to  the  infant  even  non- 
verbally  as  he  is  taught  to  control  his  eliminatory  or  oral  processes — the 
attitude  of  the  mother  or  trainer,  of  the  father  and  other  siblings — become 
the  basis  for  the  development  of  personal  traits  and  fixed  forms  of  behavior 
which  are  derivatives  of  anality. 

The  third  component  of  the  sexual  instincts  is  genitality,  the  search  for 
pleasure  in  the  genital  organs.  The  human  infant  is  born  autoerotic  or  narcis- 
sistic; that  is,  loving  itself  and  seeking  its  immediate  pleasures.  The  world  is 
first  experienced  as  a  threat.  In  orality — the  first  stage  of  what  is  called  in- 
fantile sexuality — the  external  world  is  associated  with  feeding  agents;  in  the 
second  stage — anality — with  toilet-training  agents.  In  the  phallic  stage — the 
stage  of  genitality — the  genital  organs  are  represented  in  the  mind  of  the 
infant  through  individuals  and  objects  on  which  their  mental  energy  can  be 
or  has  been  fixed. 

Instinctual  gratification  originally  is  sadistic;  that  is,  pleasure  is  sought 
for  at  the  expense  of  others  and  regardless  of  their  desires.  But  being  thwarted 
in  the  socializing  process,  the  instinct  must  find  some  outlet.  Its  original  sad- 
ism may  find  no  other  outlet  than  the  individual  himself.  This  process,  one  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  instincts,  Freud  calls  the  turning  around  of  an  instinct 
upon  the  subject.  In  this  way  sadism  becomes  masochism  or  self-punishment. 
The  aim  of  the  instinct — pleasure — remains  the  same  but  its  object  is  no 
longer  outside  the  individual;  the  object  of  the  sadism  has  become  the  indi- 
vidual himself  and  we  find  that  uncanny  phenomenon  of  the  pleasure  which 
is  pain. 

THE    OEDIPUS    COMPLEX 

The  male  infant  finds  his  first  love-object  in  his  mother.  This  incestuous 
desire  is  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  the  father.  The  male  infant  develops  an 
antagonism  for  this  rival  who  takes  her  away.  The  way  in  which  the  father 
reacts  toward  the  infant's  preoccupation  with  the  mother,  and  of  the  mother 
with  the  infant,  can  exacerbate  or  neutralize  or  weaken  this  antagonism.  In 
the  male  child's  genital  instinct  lies  the  basis  of  his  Oedipus  complex — the 
desire  to  kill  his  father  and  marry  his  mother.  So  great  is  this  male  infantile 
desire  for  the  mother  and  fear  of  his  rival  that  he  imagines  the  father  would 
like  to  take  away  from  him  the  organs  associated  with  this  desire;  that  is,  he 
imagines  that  his  father  wants  to  castrate  him.  Thus  is  developed  what  is  called 
castration-anxiety,  a  fantasied  fear  that  his  father  will  kill  him  since  he 
identifies  his  genitalia  with  existence. 

Castration-anxiety  is  heightened  when  the  boy  realizes  that  there  are 
human  beings  without  male  genitalia,  girls,  whom  he  at  first  considers  as  be- 
ing merely  castrated  males.  Shunning  castration,  he  inhibits  overtly  manifesting 
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affection  for  the  mother  or  overtly  showing  antagonism  for  the  father.  The 
amount  of  such  anxiety  he  will  accumulate  during  infantile  sexuality  and  carry 
with  him  into  maturity  is  dependent  upon  how  much  affection  the  father  per- 
mits him  to  show  to  the  mother  and  how  much  his  mother  permits  him  to 
show. 

The  young  boy  faces  a  tragedy  inherent  in  infantile  genitality:  what  he 
wants  he  cannot  have  even  if  it  were  permitted  him,  for  he  obviously  is  no 
coital  match  for  the  father  nor  could  he  maturely  enjoy  the  coitus  he  desires 
with  the  mother.  Here,  indeed,  is  frustration  denied  to  neither  the  rich  nor 
the  poor.  But  disappointment  may  be  more  than  assuaged  and  the  psycho- 
genital  energies  may  be  constructively  harnessed  by  identification  with  the 
father,  the  symbol  of  authority,  by  affection  shown  him  by  the  father,  and  by 
affection  permitted  to  be  lavished  upon  him  by  the  mother. 

The  female  child  in  infantile  sexuality  is  also  originally  attached  to  the 
mother.  But  as  the  female  child  becomes  progressively  conscious  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  and  of  her  own  body  she  discovers  her  lack  of  male  genitals  and 
she  feels  castrated.  Her  castration-feelings  are  transformed  into  the  desire  to 
possess  a  penis,  especially  the  father's.  She  feels  that  she  has  been  thwarted 
and  cheated  by  her  mother,  first  in  not  having  a  penis  and  then  in  being 
denied  her  father's.  She  develops  what  is  called  penis-envy,  which  mixed  with 
castration-fear  develops  into  a  castration  complex. 

Whereas  the  boy's  feeling  of  castration  leads  him  to  seek  identification 
with  the  father  and  thus  resolve  the  Oedipus  complex,  the  girl's  penis-envy 
and  castration-feelings  set  going  her  Oedipus  complex.  She  longs  for  the  for- 
bidden object — her  father  or  sometimes  her  brother.  This  forbidden  object 
she  finally  possesses  through  coitus  when  she  is  sexually  mature.  The  threshold 
of  anxiety  for  this  object  is  nailed  down  while  she  is  working  through  the 
Oedipus  complex.  But  "she  accepts  castration  as  an  established  fact,  an 
operation  already  performed,  whereas  the  boy  dreads  the  possibility  of  its 
being  performed.  .  .  .  The  Oedipus  complex  in  the  girl  is  far  simpler,  less 
equivocal,  than  that  of  the  little  possessor  of  a  penis;  in  my  experience  it  seldom 
goes  beyond  the  wish  to  take  the  mother's  place,  the  feminine  attitude  towards 
the  father.  Acceptance  of  the  loss  of  a  penis  is  not  endured  without  some  at- 
tempt at  compensation.  The  girl  passes  over — by  way  of  a  symbolic  analogy, 
one  may  say — from  the  penis  to  a  child;  her  Oedipus  complex  culminates  in 
the  desire,  which  is  long  cherished,  to  be  given  a  child  by  her  father  as  a 
present,  to  bear  him  a  child.  One  has  the  impression  that  the  Oedipus  complex 
is  later  gradually  abandoned  because  this  wish  is  never  fulfilled.  The  two 
desires,  to  possess  a  penis  and  to  bear  a  child  .  .  .  help  to  prepare  the 
woman's  nature  for  its  subsequent  sex  role."  ^^ 

THE    LIFE    HISTORY 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  individuals  "outgrow"  earlier  stages  with  in- 
creasing age.  We  now  know  through  psychoanalysis  that  each  stage  leaves 
traces  behind  which  become  basic  motives  in  emotional  life.  The  most  im- 
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portant  stage  is  that  of  infantile  sexuality — from  birth  to  age  six — when  occurs 
the  socialization  of  orality,  anality,  and  genitality.  The  first  love-objects  are 
infantile  love-objects  and  their  images  remain  in  memory  traces.  These  intro- 
jected  images  come  to  determine  the  choice  of  love-objects  later  on.  In  early 
childhood  these  fixations  of  the  child's  feelings  of  afl'ection  are  deflected  from 
sexual  and  genital  aims  but  are  otherwise  maintained,  continually  absorbing 
erotic  elements.  During  latency — from  age  six  to  puberty — the  absorption  of 
erotic  elements  becomes  partially  nonfamilial  as  the  child  looks  for  and  finds 
substitutes  in  the  nonfamilial  world:  teachers,  schoolmates,  literary  characters, 
advertising  symbols,  objects  of  modern  glamor.  With  puberty  a  current  of  what 
Freud  calls  sensual  feeling  takes  over  the  earlier  love  life  composed  of  object- 
images  and  fantasy-images.  This  new  current  of  feeling  pursues  the  earlier 
paths  and  invests  the  objects  of  the  primary  infantile  choices  with  currents  of 
emotion  that  are  now  far  stronger.  But  the  primary  infantile  choices  are  in- 
cestuous choices  which  are  socially  taboo.  Thus  the  adolescent  passes  on  from 
these  objects  to  others  in  the  world  outside  with  whom  a  real  sexual  life  may 
be  carried  on.  The  high  estimation  given  to  adolescent  and  early  adult  love- 
objects  results  from  investing  them  with  the  pent-up  energy  of  frustrated  in- 
fantile object-choices.  The  specific  attachments  to  infantile  memory-objects 
is  dependent  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual's  life  history. 

The  emotional  life  history  is  continually  being  relived  at  the  different 
stages  (infantile  sexuality,  latency,  adolescence,  adulthood)  but  in  different 
ways.  Though  the  foundation  of  the  life  history  is  laid  down  in  infantile 
sexuality — the  core  personality  is  formed  then — in  each  later  stage  a  new 
component  appears.  This  new  component  may  counteract  an  earlier  traumatic 
experience  unless  there  has  been  fixation  at  the  stage  when  the  traumatic  ex- 
perience was  originally  undergone,  a  fixation  which  keeps  the  individual  be- 
having in  ways  incompatible  with  the  later  stage.  In  severe  fixation  every  new 
component  at  every  new  stage  is  incorporated  into  the  fixation  rather  than 
the  fixation  being  attentuated.  "Acting  one's  age"  is  not  easy  where  severe 
fixation  has  occurred.  The  fixation  persistently  arrests  emotional  development; 
there  is  strong  impetus  to  regression  to  earlier  fixed  patterns  of  behavior;  one 
does  not  learn  from  experience, 

REPRESSION 

What  happens  to  that  part  of  the  sexual  instincts  which  cannot  be 
ejcpressed?  They  are  repressed,  a  basic  psychic  process. 

In  repression  a  mental  representative  associated  with  an  instinctual  aim 
and  object  is  rejected  and  pushed  down  and  away  from  consciousness.  To  live 
sheerly  with  original  instinctual  desires  having  original  aims  and  objects  and 
for  their  gratification  makes  impossible  the  continuance  of  life  with  sanity. 
What  is  crucial  for  mental  health  is  how  and  where  repression  takes  place 
and  what  substitutes  are  available  for  the  energy  with  which  the  repressed 
desire  is  charged.  If  the  repressed  instinctual  desires  are  heavily  charged  with 
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energy  (or  affect,  as  it  is  called),  they  will  be  strongly  operative.  These  pent-up 
affects  can  be  catapulted  out  into  the  reality  world  by  situations  analogous  to 
the  situation  whose  memory  had  been  repressed.  Thus  occurs  the  return  of  the 
repressed.  The  return  of  the  repressed  is  pre-eminently  exemplified  in  dreams, 
where  what  has  been  repressed  in  adaptation  to  the  reality  world  is  exposed 
in  compUcated  fashion.  In  dreaming  there  is  no  check  on  the  affect  which  has 
been  stored  up  in  the  repression.  In  dreams  consciousness  is  absent  but  the 
mind  is  stUl  working.^" 

THE    UNCONSCIOUS 

If  what  is  repressed  is  not  in  consciousness,  where  is  it?  The  answer  is: 
in  the  unconscious. 

What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  unconscious? 

1.  The  kernel  of  the  unconscious  system  of  the  mind  "consists  of  instinct- 
presentations  whose  aim  is  to  discharge  their  cathexis;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
wish-impulses.  These  instinctual  impulses  are  co-ordinate  with  one  another, 
exist  independently  side  by  side,  and  are  exempt  from  mutual  contradiction. 
When  two  wishes  whose  aims  must  appear  to  us  incompatible  become  simul- 
taneously active,  the  two  impulses  do  not  detract  one  from  the  other  or  cancel 
each  other,  but  combine  to  form  an  intermediate  aim,  a  compromise."  ^^ 

2.  In  the  unconscious  there  is  no  negation,  no  doubt,  no  varying  degree 
of  certainty. 

3.  The  intensity  of  emotional  energy  in  the  unconscious  is  mobile  to  a 
higher  degree  than  in  the  preconscious  or  the  conscious.  The  whole  volume  of 
cathexis  from  one  idea  in  the  unconscious  can  be  transferred  to  another  idea, 
or  an  unconscious  idea  may  take  over  the  whole  cathexis  of  several  other 
ideas.  The  first  process  is  called  displacement;  the  second  process  is  called 
condensation. 

4.  The  processes  in  the  unconscious  are  timeless;  they  are  not  ordered 
temporally,  they  are  not  altered  by  the  passage  of  time,  "in  fact  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  time  at  all."  ^^  The  time-relation  is  bound  up  with  the  work  of  the 
conscious  system. 

5.  Unconscious  processes  are  no  more  related  to  reality  than  they  are  to 
time.  "They  are  subject  to  the  pleasure-principle;  their  fate  depends  only  upon 
the  degree  of  their  strength  and  upon  their  conformity  to  regulation  by 
pleasure  and  pain."  ^^ 

"Let  us  sum  up:  exemption  from  mutual  contradiction,  primary  process 
(motility  of  cathexis),  timelessness,  and  substitution  of  psychic  for  external 
reality — these  are  the  characteristics  which  we  may  expect  to  find  in  processes 
belonging  to  the  unconscious  system."  ^"^ 

The  unconscious,  being  bound  by  the  instincts,  does  not  demand  logic 
and  reason  of  its  ideas.  Unconscious  ideas  emanating  to  consciousness  pass 
through  the  preconscious.  Where  repression  is  great,  ideas  which  trace  back 
to  the  unconscious  do  not  break  through  to  consciousness.  But  even  though 
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they  do  not  become  conscious,  they  still  motivate  behavior.  Whether  ideas 
which  trace  back  to  the  unconscious  will  flow  forth  or  not  depends  upon  the 
resistances  set  up. 

ID,    EGO,    AND    SUPEREGO 

As  Freud  developed  his  views,  he  came  to  see  the  individual  personality 
consisting  of  three  parts  or  systems.  To  these  three  systems  he  gave  the  names 
id,  ego,  and  superego.  The  id  is  the  seat  of  the  pleasure  principle  which  seeks 
gratification  of  the  instincts.  But  gratification  of  pure  instinct  is  checked  in  the 
family,  the  conveyor  of  the  culture.  When  gratification  of  an  instinct  becomes 
impossible  in  reality,  a  fantasy  gratification  may  be  achieved.  If  the  instinctual 
energy  cannot  be  cathected  to  reality,  the  id  may  substitute  an  imaginary  oc- 
currence. Thus  the  id  leads  the  individual  to  mistake  a  fantasied  memory  of 
what  was  done  with  instinctual  energy  for  the  actual  occurrence  of  an  act  in 
the  external  world.  The  association  of  the  actual  death  of  the  father  with  the 
belief  that  the  patient  killed  him  is  commonly  found  in  therapeutic  practice. 
The  infantile  Oedipus  complex  inhabits  the  id.  Even  where  the  father  has  not 
died,  the  infant,  young  child,  adolescent,  and  young  adult  may  be  literally 
possessed  with  the  idea  of  this  primal  murder.  Though  repressed,  it  still  ac- 
tivates behavior. 

The  functioning  of  the  id  is  what  Freud  called  the  primary  process.  The 
secondary  system  of  the  mind — whose  functioning  is  called  the  secondary 
process — is  the  ego.  Some  quotations  from  Freud's  An  Outline  of  Psycho- 
analysis -°  can  clarify  the  concept  of  the  ego. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  ego  are  these.  In  consequence  of  the 
relation  which  was  already  established  between  sensory  perception  and  muscu- 
lar action,  the  ego  is  in  control  of  voluntary  movement.  It  has  the  task  of 
self-preservation.  As  regards  external  events,  it  performs  that  task  by  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  stimuli  from  without,  by  storing  up  experiences  of  them  (in 
the  memory),  by  avoiding  excessive  stimuli  (through  flight),  by  dealing  with 
moderate  stimuli  (through  adaptation),  and,  finally,  by  learning  to  bring 
about  appropriate  modifications  in  the  external  world  to  its  own  advantage 
(through  activity).  As  regards  internal  events,  in  relation  to  the  id,  it  performs 
that  task  by  gaining  control  over  the  demands  of  the  instincts,  by  deciding 
whether  they  shall  be  allowed  to  obtain  satisfaction,  by  postponing  that  satis- 
faction to  times  and  circumstances  favorable  in  the  external  world  or  by 
suppressing  their  excitations  completely. 

The  ego  owes  its  origin  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  its  acquired 
characteristics  to  its  relation  to  the  real  external  world;  and  we  are  thus  pre- 
pared to  assume  that  the  pathological  states  of  the  ego — in  which  it  most 
approximates  once  again  the  id — are  founded  upon  a  cessation  or  slackening 
of  that  relation  to  the  external  world. 

The  severest  demand  upon  the  ego  is  probably  the  keeping  down  of  the 
instinctual  claims  of  the  id,  and  for  this  end  the  ego  is  obliged  to  maintain 
great  expenditures  of  energy  upon  anti-cathexes. 

The  business  of  the  ego  is  to  keep  itself  alive  and  protect  itself  from  dan- 
gers. Thus  the  ego  is  concerned  with  discovering  the  most  favorable  and  least 
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perilous  method  of  obtaining  satisfaction,  taking  the  external  world  into  ac- 
count. 

This  secondary  process  leads  the  individual  to  postpone  instantaneous 
gratification,  to  accept  immediate  discomfort  for  later  gratification.  The  ego 
comes  to  govern  the  pleasure-principle  by  according  it  gratification  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  originally  sought.  The  ego  helps  to  separate  the  external 
world  from  the  world  of  internal  wishes  and  accommodates  these  wishes  to  the 
exigencies  of  reality.  In  mentally  healthy  individuals  what  happens  is  that 
where  id  was  ego  is. 

The  way  in  which  the  family  in  every  culture  leads  id  to  become  ego  is 
dependent  upon  the  collective  methods  socially  inherited  or  learned  by  its 
members. 

The  ego  creates  in  each  individual  a  conception  of  himself  and  of  be- 
havior acceptable  to  reality.  This  conception  is  the  ego-ideal.  With  this  image 
of  acceptable  behavior  is  combined  an  image  of  behavior  learned  to  be  un- 
acceptable, called  the  conscience.  The  ego-ideal  and  the  conscience  comprise 
the  superego.  The  ego-ideal  is  based  on  approvals  learned  from  the  parents, 
and  the  conscience  on  disapprovals  manifested  by  them.  Thus  the  child's  basic 
conceptions  of  "right"  and  "wrong"  are  internalized  images  of  parental  at- 
titudes. 

The  three  systems,  id,  ego,  and  superego,  do  not  exist  separately  but  are 
in  dynamic  interaction  in  the  individual.  Short  statements  by  Freud  serve  to 
clarify  the  dynamic  interrelationships  of  the  id,  ego,  and  superego. 

In  spite  of  their  fundamental  difference,  the  id  and  the  superego  have  one 
thing  in  common:  they  both  represent  the  influences  of  the  past  (the  id  the 
influence  of  heredity,  the  superego  essentially  the  influence  of  what  is  taken 
over  from  other  people),  whereas  the  ego  is  principally  determined  by  the 
individual's  own  experience,  that  is  to  say,  by  accidental  and  current  events. 

The  details  of  the  relation  between  the  ego  and  the  superego  become  com- 
pletely intelligible  if  they  are  carried  back  to  the  child's  attitude  toward  his 
parents.  The  parents'  influence  naturally  includes  not  merely  the  personalities 
of  the  parents  themselves  but  also  the  racial,  national,  and  family  traditions 
handed  on  through  them  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the  immediate  social 
milieu  which  they  represent.  In  the  same  way,  an  individual's  superego  in  the 
course  of  his  development  takes  over  contributions  from  later  successors  and 
substitutes  of  his  parents,  such  as  teachers,  admired  figures  in  public  life,  or 
high  social  ideals. 

This  superego  holds  a  special  position  between  the  ego  and  the  id.  It  belongs 
to  the  ego,  shares  its  high  psychological  organization,  but  stands  in  an  espe- 
cially intimate  connection  with  the  id.  It  is,  actually,  the  precipitate  of  the 
ego's  first  attachments  to  objects;  the  heir  of  the  oedipus  complex,  when 
that  has  been  vacated.  This  superego  can  set  itself  against  the  ego.  It  can  treat 
it  as  an  object,  and  often  uses  it  very  harshly.  It  is  just  as  important  for  the 
ego  to  live  in  concord  with  the  superego  as  with  the  id.  Discords  between  ego 
and  superego  have  great  significance  for  psychical  life.  You  will  have  guessed 
by  now  that  the  superego  is  the  vehicle  for  the  phenomenon  we  call  "con- 
science." It  is  very  important  for  mental  health  that  the  superego  should 
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develop  normally — that  is,  that  it  should  become  sufficiently  depersonalized. 
It  is  precisely  this  that  does  not  happen  in  the  case  of  a  neurotic,  because 
his  oedipus  complex  does  not  undergo  the  right  transformation.  His  superego 
deals  with  his  ego  like  a  strict  father  with  a  child,  and  his  idea  of  morality 
displays  itself  in  primitive  ways  by  making  the  ego  submit  to  punishment  by 
the  superego.  Illness  is  employed  as  a  means  for  this  "self-punishment."  The 
neurotic  has  to  behave  as  though  he  were  mastered  by  guilt,  which  the  illness 
serves  to  punish,  and  so  to  relieve  him. 

The  core  of  our  being,  then,  is  formed  by  the  obscure  id,  which  has  no  direct 
relations  with  the  external  world  and  is  accessible  even  to  our  own  knowledge 
only  through  the  medium  of  another  agency  of  the  mind.  .  .  .  The  id,  which 
is  cut  off  from  the  external  world,  has  its  own  world  of  perception.  .  .  ,  The 
id  obeys  the  inexorable  pleasure  principle.^^ 

BASIC    PSYCHOLOGICAL    PROCESSES 

Ambivalence.  Every  emotional  state  contains  its  opposite:  love  and 
hate,  cruelty  and  compassion,  courage  and  fear,  humility  and  boastfulness, 
for  example.  The  general  concept  used  to  refer  to  these  polarities  is  known  as 
ambivalence.  Ambivalence  occurs  in  earliest  infancy — the  polarity  of  self-love 
and  love  of  others.  The  process  of  maturation  involves  the  transformation  of 
self-love  into  love  of  others  but  this  transformation  runs  counter  to  instinctual 
drives.  In  the  unconscious  this  repression  of  instinct  is  not  accepted  docilely. 
We  commonly  think  of  loving  as  the  giving  of  gratification  to  others,  a  trans- 
formation of  self-love  into  other-love.  But  even  where  this  form  occurs  in  man- 
woman  relationships,  in  parent-child  relationships,  in  sibling  relationships, 
there  is  a  buried  but  not  inactive  hatred  intertwined.  Or  in  the  strong  words 
of  Franz  Alexander:  "In  fact,  the  more  one  loves  another,  the  more  the  narcis- 
sisitic  nucleus  of  the  personality  hates  the  loved  object."  ^^ 

Identification.  But  pervasive  ambivalence  would  make  it  impossible  for 
the  individual  to  operate  at  all.  The  child  surrenders  ambivalence  originally 
through  identification  with  the  parents  and  their  emotions.  Identification  can 
occur  by  love  or  to  overcome  fear  or  by  a  combination  of  both  called  identifica- 
tion through  ambivalence.  The  first  two  types  of  identification  are  important 
for  the  development  of  the  ego  but  the  third  type,  if  persistent,  results  in  ir- 
resolution or  in  self-defeat. 

Anxiety.  Anxiety  has  been  termed  internalized  fear.  It  differs  from 
reality-fear.  In  the  latter  the  danger  is  an  objective  threat  of  harm  to  the 
individual.  But  in  anxiety  the  threat  is  to  the  instincts,  to  the  internalized 
images.  Anxiety  can  be  generalized,  what  is  called  free-floating  anxiety;  or 
it  can  fix  on  objects  and  become  phobic;  or  it  can  express  itself  in  panic. 
Anxiety  of  certain  kinds  is  inevitable  in  all  human  beings:  anxiety  arising  from 
the  act  of  birth  itself,  anxiety  resulting  from  castration-fear  or  from  penis-envy, 
anxiety  resulting  from  the  fear  of  death.  But  neurotic  anxiety  arousable  in  the 
child  and  persisting  through  life  is  induced  by  the  way  in  which  socialization 
of  the  instincts  has  taken  place.  Psychic  aggravations  occurring  in  the  oral, 
anal,  and  phallic  stages  can  result  in  anxiety  becoming  a  regularized  means  of 
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response  so  that  anxiety-neurosis  develops.  The  individual  begins  to  fear  what 
has  never  happened:  he  substitutes  fears  concerning  insects,  animals,  and 
places  for  the  traumatized  instincts. 

Projection.  The  recognition  of  unconscious  motives  would  mean  that 
the  repressive  system  had  been  broken  through.  To  defend  against  this  recog- 
nition the  ego  imputes  the  hidden  motives  to  other  people.  Censuring  or  blam- 
ing another  for  what  one  wants  to  do  oneself  absolves  anxiety  and  looks 
highly  moral.  An  example  of  projection  is  the  husband  who  accuses  his  wife 
of  infidelity  in  order  to  avoid  recognition  of  his  own  infidelity  or  desire  to  be 
unfaithful.  This  is  what  Othello  does  at  lago's  malicious  instigation  in  Shake- 
speare's play. 

Overcompensation  or  Reaction-Formation.  Where  the  ego  adopts  traits 
opposite  to  instinctual  ones  we  have  overcompensation  or  reaction-formation. 
Cruelty  becomes  compassion,  envy  becomes  solicitude,  domination  becomes 
submissiveness.  Reaction-formation  can  be  very  deleterious  to  the  child  and 
to  the  adult-that-was-a-child  when  it  deprives  the  individual  of  energy  for 
reality  pursuits,  as  in  the  person  so  docile  and  yielding  through  having  re- 
pressed his  aggressive  tendencies  that  he  accepts  what  everybody  tells  him 
and  does  what  everybody  wants  him  to  do.  But  this  defense-mechanism  in 
moderation  can  also  have  important  results  for  the  ego's  adaptation  to  the 
reality  world  by  controlling  and  redirecting  the  gratification  and  discharge  of 
instinctual  energy.  Then  it  can  turn  into  sublimation. 

Sublimation.  The  psychological  process  whereby  antisocial  energy  is 
harnessed  to  socially  acceptable  outlets  is  called  sublimation.  Every  culture 
establishes  different  sublimatory  outlets.  But  sublimate  as  an  individual  may 
in  our  culture,  there  is  a  residue  of  instinctual  energy  that  is  not  touched.  Thus 
in  sublimation  there  is  an  element  of  discontent. 

Rationalization.  When  a  child  has  learned  to  talk,  he  learns  to  concoct 
reasons  for  actions  that  would  otherwise  seem  immorally  motivated  or  for 
inaction  based  on  anxiety  or  hostility.  This  process  is  called  rationalization, 
the  making  up  of  reasons.  A  young  woman  feared  marriage  because  it  meant 
fulfillment  whereas  she  neurotically  needed  to  go  on  punishing  herself.  After 
she  found  a  very  personable  prospective  husband,  she  rationalized  that  her 
friends  would  not  think  he  was  good-looking  enough  and  that  he  lacked 
"appeal." 

Conversion  and  Displacement.  In  the  process  of  conversion  instinctual 
energy  seeking  release  and  not  finding  it  becomes  internally  somatized,  that  is, 
it  takes  possession  of  an  organ  in  the  neuromuscular  or  sensory  systems.  Thus 
we  find  children  and  aduhs  with  disturbances  and  debilities  of  the  eye,  of  the 
ear,  or  muscular  coordination,  and  with  other  physiological  functional  de- 
rangements which  originate  in  psychic  events.  The  concept  of  conversion  is 
central  in  psychosomatic  medicine  which  is  concerned  with  the  causes  and 
cure  of  conversion  debilities. 

In  the  process  of  displacement  an  emotion  which  cannot  be  given  outlet 
in  one  direction  finds  a  different  object  on  which  to  vent  itself,  as  we  find  in 
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one  of  James  Joyce's  stories,  in  which  the  father  who  loses  his  job  comes  home 
and  beats  his  young  son. 

Resistance.  Defense-mechanisms  can  occur  as  resistances  to  recognition 
of  underlying  motivation.  Resistance  is  the  psychic  process  in  which  an  in- 
dividual sets  up  mental  obstacles  to  understanding  his  own  behavior.  In  re- 
sistance the  ego  uses  one  or  another  defense-mechanism.  But  resistance  is  also 
unconscious.  Resistance  does  not  permit  repressed  material  to  come  to  con- 
sciousness. Resistance  thus  is  the  process  whereby  the  repressed  seeks  to 
remain  repressed. 

Choice  and  Use  of  Defense-Mechanisms.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize 
concerning  the  choice  of  ego-defenses  that  will  be  hit  upon  by  individuals  in 
given  situations.  Pearson  received  the  impression  in  a  study  of  mechanisms  of 
defense  in  children  in  nursery  school  that  the  individual  child  was  accustomed 
to  use  mainly  one  defense-mechanism  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  "This 
might  be  because  of  constitutional  characteristics  or  because  of  the  type  of 
training  experiences  the  child  had  undergone  during  his  life."  ^^ 

SOME  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  FEMALE  SEXUALITY 
AND  MALE  SEXUALITY 

If  the  girl  pursues  the  idea  that  she  will  have  a  penis  come  what  may, 
she  may  develop  a  drive  toward  mascuUnity  "which  may  put  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  .  .  .  regular  development  towards  femininity.  .  .  .  The  hope 
of  some  day  obtaining  a  penis  in  spite  of  everything  and  so  of  becoming  like  a 
man  may  persist  to  an  incredibly  late  age  and  may  become  a  motive  for  the 
strangest  and  otherwise  unaccountable  actions.  Or  again,  a  process  may  set 
in  which  might  be  described  as  a  'denial,'  a  process  which  in  the  mental  life 
of  children  seems  neither  uncommon  nor  very  dangerous  but  which  in  an  adult 
would  mean  the  beginning  of  a  psychosis.  Thus  a  girl  may  refuse  to  accept 
the  fact  of  being  castrated,  may  harden  herself  in  the  conviction  that  she  does 
possess  a  penis  and  may  subsequently  be  compelled  to  behave  as  though  she 
were  a  man."  ~^ 

Bisexuality  is  inherent  in  humankind.  Freud  wrote:  "In  man  .  .  .  there 
is  no  pure  masculinity  or  femininity  either  in  the  biological  or  psychological 
sense.  On  the  contrary  every  individual  person  shows  a  mixture  of  his  own 
biological  sex  characteristics  with  the  biological  traits  of  the  other  sex  and  a 
union  of  activity  and  passivity."  ^" 

A  psychic  warfare  goes  on  between  men  and  women;  it  is  especially  acute 
in  contemporary  American  society  where  women  have  been  socially  emanci- 
pated. But  woman  is  capable  of  being  emancipated  from  everything  but  her 
sex.  She  is  able  to  accentuate  her  masculinity  occupationally  and  domestically. 
Thus  her  penis-envy,  partially  assuaged  through  marriage,  today  has  optimum 
conditions  for  rationalized  expression.  Freud  once  said  to  Marie  Bonaparte 
that  it  is  necessary  "for  woman  to  know  where  to  apply  her  masculinity  ap- 
propriately," ^^  and  he  might  well  have  added  and  "for  man  to  know  where 
to  apply  his  femininity  appropriately." 
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Thus  men  and  women  bring  to  marriage  not  only  the  desire  for  love  but 
also  a  basic  enmity  exacerbated  by  our  ideology  and  our  sexual  folkways.  The 
sublimation  of  this  enmity  is  crucial  for  marital  accommodation.  The  earliest 
years  of  marriage  do  not  assure  this  accommodation  and  the  high  divorce  rate 
in  these  earliest  years  should  accordingly  not  surprise  us.  A  sidelight  illuminat- 
ing this  enmity  in  women  is  shown  by  cHnical  cases  of  "women  who  appear 
to  be  utterly  alienated  from  their  husbands  and  who  can  yet  make  only  vain 
attempts  to  separate  from  them.  As  often  as  they  try  to  turn  their  love  to  some 
other  man,  the  image  of  the  first,  who  is  nevertheless  not  loved,  comes  as  a 
barrier  between.  Analysis  then  shows  that  these  women  still  cling  to  their  first 
husbands,  in  thralldom,  truly,  but  no  longer  from  affection.  They  cannot  free 
themselves  from  him  because  their  revenge  upon  him  is  not  yet  complete;  and, 
indeed,  in  extreme  cases  they  have  never  even  let  the  vengeful  impulse  reach 
their  conscious  minds."  ^" 

CHILDREN    AND    CHILD    CARE 

Psychoanalysis  is  just  as  revolutionary  in  its  view  of  child  behavior  and 
child  care  as  it  is  in  its  view  of  marital  adjustment.  The  child's  whole  emo- 
tional future  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  parents  and  of  siblings.  They  bring  to  his 
future  their  past  and  their  complicated  emotional  interrelationships.  Infancy, 
formerly  thought  of  as  the  age  of  innocence,  can  be  the  age  of  agony  for  the 
pleasure-principle . 

Parents  have  hostility  toward  children.  Their  capacity  for  compensating 
for  this  hostility,  for  sublimating  it,  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  emo- 
tional future  of  the  child.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  parents  toward  each 
other  is  of  great  significance  for  the  child's  conception  of  adult  love. 

In  the  process  of  growing  up  every  child  advances  and  retreats.  In  re- 
treating he  regresses  to  an  earlier  stage  of  development.  The  parental  answer 
to  this  regression:  "When  are  you  going  to  grow  up?"  sends  the  child  back  on 
himself,  his  anxieties  and  obsessions.  "Every  child  at  times  seems  to  lose  the 
maturity  he  has  obtained,  reverting  to  infantile  dependency  upon  parents  or 
parent  symbols.  In  such  an  event  it  can  be  assumed  that  something  has  been 
too  overwhelming  for  him.  What  that  something  is  is  not  always  clear.  The 
child  himself  may  not  be  aware  of  its  nature.  His  need  is  apparent — to  find 
safety  again  in  a  protective  relationship.  If  he  can  refurbish  himself  by  a 
temporary  return  to  the  primary  source  of  security,  he  will  with  renewed 
confidence  be  on  his  way  to  maturation  again."  ^^ 

Although  latency  is  generally  considered  as  a  time  of  lull  before  the  storm 
of  adolescence,  signs  of  revolt  are  not  then  lacking.  Unresolved  problems  of 
infantile  sexuality  constantly  reappear.  If  serious  traumatic  experiences  have 
not  occurred  in  infantile  sexuality,  latency  can  be  a  relatively  pleasurable  time. 
But  adolescence  brings  problems  aplenty.  Genital  impulses  begin  to  come 
forth  strongly.  The  adolescent  is  half  child  and  half  adult.  He  is  overwhelmed 
with  erotic  desires  and  emotions  which  he  cannot  understand  or  control.  The 
attraction  of  the  boy  for  his  mother,  or  of  the  girl  for  her  father,  returns  but 
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with  restrictions  from  the  superego.  They  "pick  on"  their  parents  and  the 
parents  in  their  jealousy  pick  on  them.  The  parents  are  faced  with  their  lost 
youth  and  with  their  lost  incestuous  love-objects.  "Adolescence  is  the  age 
span  in  which  the  most  dramatic  realignment  of  the  emotional  forces  occurs, 
bringing  about  the  shift  in  interpersonal  relationships,  the  change  in  the  image 
of  oneself  and  in  the  internal  drives.  It  is  the  bridge  between  childhood  and 
adulthood."  ^^ 

The  life  history  from  childhood  to  adulthood  is  a  process  of  maturation. 
"Maturation  is  indicated  in  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  ego-ideal 
and  superego  from  childhood  to  adulthood.  The  ego-ideal  modifies  so  that  the 
fantasies  of  childhood  are  converted  to  the  real  possibilities  of  adult  living, 
and  the  child  who  dreamt  of  being  a  lion  tamer  becomes  a  veterinarian.  The 
superego  of  childhood  creates  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  maturation 
process.  The  standards  and  punitive  attitudes  that  make  it  up  became  a  part 
of  the  personality  structure  before  reality  could  be  evaluated  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  The  readiness  of  the  superego  to  discipline  for  any  infringement 
reinforces  the  individual's  anxiety  and  thus  his  submission  to  archaic  demands. 
The  superego  of  the  mature  individual  has  modified  its  infantile  standards  as  a 
consequence  of  the  differences  between  what  is  expected  of  a  child  and  what 
is  expected  of  an  adult.  Distortions  that  occurred  because  of  the  child's  limited 
ability  to  grasp  parental  attitudes  clearly  have  disappeared.  The  mature  super- 
ego is  effective  in  its  control  but  flexible  as  it  reconciles  its  demands  with 
reality."  ^5 

In  subsequent  chapters  we  shall  have  ample  opportunity  to  show  how 
psychoanalytic  principles  lead  us  to  understanding  of  mating,  marriage,  chil- 
dren, and  other  areas  of  the  family  in  the  United  States. 
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Some  Comparisons  of  Marriage  and  Family 
Patterns  in  Different  Cultures 


Cultural  relativism  and  family  relationships 

On  the  same  biological  and  psychological  foundations  very  diflferent  family 
systems  have  been  built.  Each  culture  elaborates  the  play  of  biological  forces 
differently  and  varies  the  overt  expression  of  underlying  psychic  mechanisms 
and  processes.  Thus,  to  biological  and  psychological  determination  of  family 
forms  and  practices  is  added  their  cultural  determination. 

Certain  universal  relationships  and  groupings  relative  to  the  family  and 
marriage  appear  in  every  culture.  They  include: 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Kinship  system. 

Family  extension. 

Residential  locale. 

Descent. 

Sexual  division  of  labor. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

Sex  groupings. 
Mate  selection. 
Marriage  ties. 
Divorce. 
The  widowed. 

6. 

Age  groupings. 

But  the  above  relationships  and  groupings  are  relative  to  other  cultural 
determinants.  Short  comparisons  of  their  relativity  should  enlighten  the 
American  experience. 

KINSHIP    SYSTEM 

Kinship  arises  originally  from  biology,  from  genital  union,  and  from 
descent  through  hereditary  blood  lines.  But  social  kinship  systems  of  relation- 
ship can  go  beyond  this  sanguineous  tie.  In  some  societies  we  even  find  this 
blood  tie  ignored  as  the  basis  of  relationship.  Lowie  ^  has  pointed  out  the 
various  ways  in  which  societies  establish  kinship: 

1.  Acceptance  of  the  biological  bond  as  the  basis  of  the  kinship  system. 

2.  Ignoring  the  biological  bond  entirely. 

3.  Restricting  the  biological  bond. 

4.  Artificial  creation  of  a  bond  of  kinship. 

5.  Expansion  of  a  natural  bond  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
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In  American  society  kinship  relationships  and  groupings  are  generally 
based  on  a  biological  bond  and  occasionally  on  the  artificial  creation  of  a 
bond  of  kinship  through  adoption.  Kinfolk  are  found  in  the  family  of  orienta- 
tion (the  family  into  which  we  are  born  or  into  which  we  are  legally  adopted) 
and  in  the  family  of  procreation  (the  family  which  we  form  through  legalized 
genital  union).  Children  are  reared  by  their  blood  kin  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  intervene.  Blood  kin  at  a  remove  from  the  primary  man-wife- 
child  family  are  not  held  responsible  for  rearing.  There  is  no  enforced  obliga- 
tion for  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  to  rear  nephews,  nieces,  and  cousins. 

But  acceptance  of  the  biological  bond  as  the  basis  for  kinship  is  not  uni- 
versal. In  various  parts  of  Africa  the  legal  father  of  a  child  is  not  its  begetter, 
the  inseminator  of  the  mother,  but  the  man  who  provided  the  property  for  her 
wedding.2  Paternity  is  ascribed  by  ignoring  the  biological  bond  entirely.  In 
certain  societies  not  the  biological  father  but  the  mother's  oldest  brother  is  the 
social  father;  the  biological  father  is  relegated  to  a  minor  position.  The  term 
avunculate  is  used  to  refer  to  this  situation.  For  example,  among  the  Hopi  "the 
mother's  brother  is  vested  with  disciplinary  functions,  which  parents  rarely 
exercise,  and  in  general  takes  care  of  his  sister's  children.  His  advice  is  essential 
as  regards  the  choice  of  a  girl's  husband,  and  he  helps  prepare  the  wedding 
garments."  ^  In  some  other  societies  the  paternal  aunt  is  given  wide  powers 
and  special  functions:  this  institution  is  called  the  amitate.  The  amitate  is 
found  among  the  Haida,  the  Hopi,  and  the  Canella.'*  The  avunculate  and  the 
amitate  extend  the  incest-taboo  by  making  fathers  and  mothers  of  uncles 
and  aunts. 

Wholesale  creation  of  artificial  bonds  of  kinship  occurs  among  the 
Baganda  of  East  Africa.  Males  of  the  same  generation,  unrelated  by  blood 
lines,  in  a  mass  ceremony  adopt  each  other  as  brothers  and  thereafter  bear 
obligations  toward  each  other  as  if  they  were  blood  brothers. 

Murdock  has  pointed  out  that  kinship  systems  constitute  one  of  the  uni- 
versals  of  human  culture. "'  But  to  what  can  we  ascribe  the  various  and  sundry 
variations  in  kinship  systems  in  different  cultures?  Economic,  geographic, 
technological,  and  traditional  factors  have  been  the  basis  for  explanation. 

The  forms  of  address  toward  kin  in  different  societies  are  reflections  of 
the  social  roles  assigned  to  them  in  the  kinship  system.  Lewis  H.  Morgan 
differentiated  between  two  systems  of  relationship  terms,  the  "descriptive"  and 
the  "classificatory."  In  descriptive  terminologies  "the  direct  line  of  a  person's 
descent  and  the  immediate  relatives  of  his  own  generation  are  set  off  from  all 
other  individuals.  This  holds  for  most  European  languages:  the  father,  the 
mother,  the  children,  the  siblings  are  never  confounded  with  more  remote 
kinsfolk.  In  other  words,  the  parent  terms  are  never  applied  to  uncles  and 
aunts;  nephews  and  nieces  are  not  classed  as  one's  offspring;  siblings  remain 
distinct  from  cousins.  In  the  classificatory  systems,  of  which  Morgan  noted 
two  varieties,  which  for  convenience'  sake  we  may  label  the  'Hawaiian'  and 
the  'Seneca,'  the  line  of  cleavage  between  lineal  and  collateral,  immediate  and 
remoter  kinsfolk,  is  partly  or  wholly  blurred.  The  Hawaiian  variety  ignores 
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the  difference  between  uncles  and  father,  aunts  and  mother;  consistently  with 
this,  all  members  of  one  generation  address  those  of  the  next  lower  generation 
as  their  children.  But  the  Seneca  only  partly  designate  uncles  as  fathers,  aunts 
as  mothers;  the  father's  brothers  are  indeed  reckoned  'fathers,'  the  mother's 
sisters  are  'mothers';  the  mother's  brothers,  however,  and  the  father's  sisters 
are  conceived  as  less  close  relatives,  the  native  word  for  them  being  psycho- 
logically the  counterpart  of  our  'uncle'  and  'aunt.'  "  ^ 

For  the  type  of  classificatory  system  found  among  the  Hawaiians  and  the 
Senecas,  as  well  as  in  some  other  societies,  Freud  offered  the  explanation  that 
it  linguistically  reflected  the  extension  of  the  incest-taboo  beyond  blood  parents 
and  children,  to  all  those  of  the  same  consanguineous  line  or  of  a  fictitious 
consanguinity  socially  established.  In  Totem  and  Taboo  where  he  studied 
the  social  organization  of  the  Australian  tribes  Freud  made  this  point  specifi- 
cally in  his  chapter  on  the  savage's  dread  of  incest.'^ 

FAMILY    EXTENSION 

In  what  is  called  the  extended  family  system  "only  one  of  the  spouses 
breaks  the  tie  with  his  family  of  orientation.  The  other  remains  at  home,  where 
he  is  joined  by  his  spouse,  and  through  his  person  his  family  of  procreation  is 
linked  with  his  family  of  orientation  in  a  composite  familial  aggregate.  Since 
this  process  is  normally  repeated  in  each  generation,  the  resulting  extended 
family  acquires  temporal  permanence.  This  continuity  over  time,  which  char- 
acterizes the  extended  family  alone  among  the  forms  of  family  organization, 
classes  it  with  unilinear  kin  groups  and  the  community,  which  are  also  rela- 
tively permanent  social  groupings."  ^ 

Among  extended  families  we  may  find  patrilocal  extension,  matrilocal 
extension,  bilocal  extension,  and  avunculocal  extension.  These  terms  will  be 
amplified  in  the  next  section  on  residential  locale.  Extended  consanguineous 
families  are  also  called  joint  families. 

A  special  type  of  family  extension  on  a  conjugal  basis  is  found  where 
plural  marriage  is  practiced.  In  polygynous  societies  (one  husband,  plural 
wives)  and  in  polyandrous  societies  (one  wife,  plural  husbands)  an  extended 
family  system  is  based  on  polygamous  conjugaUty  rather  than  consanguinity. 
Where,  as  among  the  Marquesans  in  Polynesia,  polygyny  and  polyandry  are 
combined,  we  find  conjugal  extension:  a  household  chief  and  his  principal  wife 
plus  his  secondary  wives  plus  the  secondary  husbands.  Beals  and  Hoijer  de- 
scribe the  Marquesan  system  as  follows:  "Here  a  man  of  means,  the  head  of  a 
household,  will  seek  to  marry  a  woman  who  has  many  lovers,  trusting  that 
some  or  all  of  these  will  join  his  household  as  secondary  husbands,  so  forming 
a  polyandrous  primary  family.  Later,  however,  he  may  marry  other  women 
and  even  bring  their  admirers,  if  he  can,  into  the  household.  The  result  is  a 
combined  polygynous-polyandrous  primary  family,  headed  by  the  household 
chief  and  his  principal  wife,  but  including  as  well  a  number  of  secondary  wives 
and  husbands.  All  of  these,  in  theory  at  least,  enjoy  equal  conjugal  rights  with 
each  other."  ^  This  type  of  family  system  is  called  the  extended  primary  (or 
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nuclear)  family  to  differentiate  it  from  the  extended  consanguineous  group. 

Joint  families  and  extended  primary  families  are  residentially  a  unit.  A 
still  larger  grouping  known  as  the  clan  is  based  not  on  residence  but  on  kinship 
alone.  Individuals  are  born  into  clans  and  they  retain  this  identification 
throughout  life.  Membership  in  a  clan  is  based  on  genealogy  not  on  residence 
nor  even  on  neighborhood.  Clans  themselves  may  be  part  of  larger  groupings 
known  as  phratries,  each  one  of  whose  members  is  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor.  The  term  moiety  is  used  in  kinship  terminology  to 
refer  to  a  society  made  up  of  two  clans  or  of  two  phratries  each  of  which  con- 
tains several  clans. ^° 

Why  does  the  extended  family  on  a  consanguineous  basis  have  so  little 
sway  in  our  society  today?  Ralph  Linton  sees  this  breakdown  of  the  consan- 
guine family  as  "directly  correlated  with  the  increased  opportunities  for 
both  spatial  and  social  mobility  which  have  been  created  by  the  current  tech- 
nological revolution  .  .  .  The  unparalleled  expansion  of  western  European 
and  American  economy  in  the  past  century,  with  the  wealth  of  individual 
opportunity  which  it  has  produced,  has  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  consanguine 
family  organization.  Moreover,  the  increase  in  spatial  mobility  which  came 
with  the  opening  of  new  areas  to  settlement  and  the  development  of  modem 
methods  of  transportation  made  it  easy  for  the  ambitious  individual  to  sever 
his  kin  ties  by  the  simple  process  of  moving  away.  At  present  the  consanguine 
family  retains  its  functions  only  in  long-settled  rural  districts  and  in  the  case 
of  a  few  capitalist  dynasties.  In  both  instances  the  advantages  of  membership 
outweigh  the  disadvantages.  The  average  city  dweller  recognizes  his  extended 
ties  of  relationship  only  in  the  sending  of  Christmas  cards  and  in  the  occasional 
practice  of  hospitality  to  visiting  kin  .  .  .  Another  factor,  closely  comparable 
in  its  results,  is  the  increasing  anonymity  of  individuals  and  conjugal  family 
groups  in  modern  urban  society.  The  disapproval  with  which  other  members 
of  a  small,  closely  knit  community  viewed  separation  was  a  deterrent  almost  as 
strong  as  the  disapproval  of  kin  .  .  .  Breakdowns  of  kin  ties  and  of  the  close 
social  integration  of  individuals  and  conjugal  famUy  groups  are  no  new  thing 
in  history.  They  were  an  accompaniment  of  urbanization  and  suddenly  in- 
creased spatial  mobility  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  civilization.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  another  factor  in  the  present  situation  which,  if  it  is  not  altogether 
new,  is  at  least  of  unprecedented  importance.  This  is  the  progressive  diminu- 
tion of  the  economic  dependence  of  spouses  upon  each  other  ...  In  the 
modern  urban  community  the  delicatessen,  the  steam  laundry,  ready-made 
clothes,  and  above  all  the  opening  to  women  of  attractive  and  well-paid  occu- 
pations have  done  more  to  undermine  the  sanctity  of  marriage  than  has  any 
conceivable  loss  of  faith  in  its  religious  sanctions."  ^^ 

RESIDENTIAL    LOCALE 

Murdock  has  stressed  the  fact  that  external  influences  impinging  upon 
family  structure  have  their  first  impact  upon  the  residential  locale  of  the 
family,^^  Changes  in  the  economy,  in  technology,  in  property  and  religious 
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institutions,  and  in  the  government  of  a  people  manifest  themselves  in  spatial 
mobility  and  change  in  familial  residential  patterns. 

The  basic  patterns  of  organization  relative  to  family  residence  are:  (1) 
patrilocal;  (2)  matrUocal;  (3)  bilocal;  (4)  neolocal;  (5)  avunculocal. 

Under  patrilocal  residence  the  husband  continues  to  reside  with  his 
father  and  his  father's  kin.  He  adds  his  wife  or  wives  and  his  children  to  the 
paternal  grouping.  Under  matrilocal  residence  the  wife  remains  with  her 
mother's  kin  and  adds  her  husband  or  husbands  and  children  to  the  maternal 
grouping.  The  bilocal  rule  of  residence  permits  a  married  pair  to  live  with  or 
near  the  parents  of  either  one.  The  neolocal  rule  involves  the  married  pair 
in  the  establishment  of  a  residence  separate  and  distinct  from  cither's  parental 
domicile.  The  American  family  system  is  basically  neolocal  but  with  some 
deviation  in  certain  cases.  The  prescription  that  a  married  couple  shall  reside 
with  or  near  a  maternal  uncle  of  the  groom  is  called  avunculocal  residence. 

In  patrilocal  residence  the  daughter-in-law  is  under  stress  and  subservi- 
ence; in  matrilocal  residence  the  son-in-law  is;  in  bilocal  residence  they  may 
both  be  surrounded  by  helpful  kinsmen;  in  neolocal  residence  they  are,  as  we 
say,  "on  their  own";  in  avunculocal  residence  the  maternal  uncle's  power  and 
his  use  of  it  affects  the  family  life  of  those  who  live  with  him. 

"Not  only  do  [the  husband's]  relations  with  his  parents,  his  children,  and 
other  relatives  differ  profoundly  under  these  various  arrangements,  but  so  do 
those  with  his  wife.  Either  she  or  he  may  be  isolated  from  his  own  relatives, 
while  the  other  is  surrounded  and  supported  by  sympathetic  kinsmen,  or  both 
may  be  isolated  together  and  made  primarily  dependent  upon  one  another,  or 
in  special  cases  both  may  be  amongst  friendly  kinsmen.  So  different  are  the 
circumstances  of  life  for  the  individual  under  these  several  arrangements  that 
it  should  occasion  no  surprise  that  the  adoption  by  a  society  of  a  new  rule 
of  residence  normally  leads  to  far-reaching  internal  readjustments."  ^^ 

The  effect  of  the  mode  of  residence  upon  the  conjugal  situation  has  also 
been  stressed  by  Lowie.  "Inevitably  a  wife  feels  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  her 
own  relatives,  whereas  among  her  affinities  she  is  in  a  position  of  inferiority. 
The  young  Chinese  or  Japanese  wife  is  cowed  by  her  husband's  mother,  as 
her  Russian  counterpart  was  in  a  joint  family  of  a  century  ago.  In  A  Sports- 
man's Sketches  Turgenev  still  describes  an  old  shrew  bullying  her  daughters- 
in-law  and  cites  the  folk  ballad  in  which  a  mother-in-law  complains  of  her 
unfilial  son  who  fails  to  beat  his  young  wife.  For  the  husband  there  is  corres- 
ponding insecurity  or  freedom  among  affinities  or  blood  relatives,  respec- 
tively." " 

In  patrilocal,  matrilocal,  bilocal,  avunculocal,  and  some  forms  of  neolocal 
residence,  there  are  established  folkways  and  sometimes  rigorous  mores  which 
govern  the  behavior  of  individuals  toward  all  kin.  But  in  our  type  of  individual- 
istic Aieolocalism  the  couple  are  supposed  to  make  a  life  for  themselves.  Where  fl 
neolocalism  breaks  down  among  us,  in  depressions  or  wartime,  during  housing 
shortages,  in  sickness  and  other  family  crises,  the  behavior  patterns  nourished 
by  it  come  into  headlong  collision  with  the  temporarily  enforced  joint  familism. 
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As  distinct  from  established  patterns  in  non-neolocal  societies,  in  our 
society  "in-laws"  have  to  find  their  own  way  and  work  out  their  own  relation- 
ships at  the  different  generational  levels. ^^  Evelyn  Duvall  has  summarized  in 
her  book  on  in-laws  what  she  considers  the  most  frequently  mentioned  recom- 
mendations for  living  with  in-laws  today,  recommendations  which  show  the 
highly  individualistic  character  of  these  relationships  in  our  society. ^"^ 

Kirkpatrick  believes  that  no  very  clear  answer  can  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  type  of  residence  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States 
today  but  that  our  tradition  favors  neolocal  residence.^'  Under  stress  of  em- 
ployment change  he  notes  that  we  may  find  patrilocalism  where  the  wife  and 
children  come  to  live  with  the  husband's  father's  family;  under  stress  of  war  he 
finds  bilocalism.  But  usually  the  stress  is  neolocalism.  The  preference  for  neo- 
localism,  according  to  Kirkpatrick,  represents  a  sacrifice  of  solidarity,  mutual 
protection,  and  continuity  of  family  experience.  Kirkpatrick  seems  to  be  some- 
what critical  of  the  development  of  relational  patterns  which  are  inextricably 
intertwined  with  the  very  forces — economic,  technological,  transportational, 
geographic,  scientific — which  makes  neolocalism  necessary.  "If  in  this  country 
there  were  more  concern  with  the  transmission  of  real  property,  such  as  landed 
estates,  there  would  be  more  incentive  to  establish  extended  residential  families. 
When  the  family  fortune  is  in  a  bank  or  in  negotiable  securities,  there  is  less 
need  for  adult  children  to  maintain  contact  with  their  parents."  ^*  Why  should 
there  be  any  incentive  offered  for  extended  residential  families?  They  would 
seem  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  a  basically  agricultural  society.  Neolocalism 
is  tied  in  with  secularization,  urbanization,  and  pluralization  of  older  family 
functions — which  processes  accompany  a  society  that  cannot  be  based  on 
landed  estates  or  other  outmoded  economic  institutions. 

DESCENT 

Every  culture  makes  provision  for  sustenance,  material  and  emotional, 
through  a  rule  of  descent.  "A  rule  of  descent  affiliates  an  individual  at  birth 
with  a  particular  group  of  relatives  with  whom  he  is  especially  intimate  and 
from  whom  he  can  expect  certain  kinds  of  services  that  he  cannot  demand 
of  non-relatives,  or  even  of  other  kinsmen."  ^^ 

There  are  four  types  of  rule  of  descent:  (1)  patrilineal  descent;  (2) 
matrUineal  descent;  (3)  bilateral  descent;  (4)  double  descent. 

Descent  is  tied  in  with  residence  and  with  incest-taboos.  Linton,  along 
with  Lowie  and  Murdock,  has  pointed  out  that  matrilineal  descent  is  normally 
linked  with  matrilocal  residence,  patrilineal  with  patrilocal  residence.  The 
rule  of  descent  taboos  marriage  of  an  individual  with  others  in  his  direct  line 
of  descent. 

In  patrilineal  descent  the  child  is  affiliated  exclusively  with  the  consan- 
guineal  kin  group  of  the  father;  in  matrilineal  descent  with  the  consanguineal 
kin  group  of  the  mother.  In  bilateral  descent  the  child  is  affiliated  with 
his  father's  kin  group  and  his  mother's  kin  group.  Individuals  thus  affiliated 
with  him  become  members  of  his  family.  Among  the  Buginese  and  Macas- 
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sar  of  Celebes  there  is  a  combining  of  patrilineal  and  matrilineal  descent: 
the  odd-numbered  siblings  are  affiliated  with  the  mother  and  the  even-num- 
bered siblings  with  the  father.-**  In  double  descent,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indi- 
vidual is  affiliated  with  the  patrilineal  groups  of  his  father's  kin,  discarding 
the  father's  matrilineal  group,  and  is  also  affiliated  with  the  matrilineal  group 
of  his  mother,  discarding  his  mother's  patrilineal  group.  American  society 
is  basically  bilateral  in  its  rule  of  descent. 

In  early  anthropological  theory  it  was  held  that  descent  was  originally 
matrilineal  and  that  it  was  at  a  relatively  late  date  in  human  social  evolution 
that  man  arrived  at  patrilineal  and  bilateral  descent.  The  author  of  the  theory 
of  original  matrilineal  descent  is  the  German  scholar  Bachofen.  In  his  view 
matrilineal  descent  was  originally  combined  with  matriarchy  and  property 
inheritance  through  the  mother.^^  This  view  was  more  recently  supported 
by  Robert  Briffault.22 

The  theory  of  aboriginal  matrilineal  descent  offers  as  evidence  the  prom- 
iscuity of  the  male  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  ascribing  paternity,  the 
close  biological  attachment  of  the  human  infant  to  the  mother,  the  fact  that 
under  nomadic  economic  conditions  the  father  was  away  much  of  the  time, 
and  the  presence  even  in  later  patrilineal  societies  of  matrilineal  tendencies. 
Matrilineal  society  was  claimed  to  be  more  materially  backward  in  tool-use 
and  economic  life,  hence  an  earlier  form.  This  mother-centered  theory  of 
descent  held  that  the  patrilineate  marked  a  higher  development  of  culture 
than  the  matrilineate.  With  civilization  was  evolved  bilateral  descent,  in  this 
view. 

Against  Bachofen's  and  Briffault's  view  is  Westermarck's.  He  contended 
that  aboriginally  descent  was  patrilineal.-^  Westermarck  pointed  to  the  pos- 
sessive characteristics  of  the  male,  his  inherent  dominance,  and  his  physical 
strength.  But  both  the  patrilineate  and  the  matrilineate  are  found  in  primitive, 
in  intermediate,  and  in  higher  civilizations. ^^  Whether  matrilineate  or  patri- 
lineate was  the  original  rule  of  descent  in  human  social  evolution  depends 
upon  which  societies  are  taken  as  primitive. 

One  argument,  at  least,  of  Bachofen  and  his  followers  is  certainly  entirely 
wrong:  that  sexual  promiscuity  was  the  original  form  of  family  union.  The 
biological  foundation  of  the  family  is  in  the  father's  coming  home  to  stay  and 
not  in  the  mother's  attachment  to  the  child.  Before  father  came  home  to  stay 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  human  jamily  but  only  a  mother-child  rela- 
tionship. Descent  would  surely  be  matrilineal  before  the  human  family  existed 
as  a  group.  After  the  human  family  comes  into  existence  as  a  group  we  find 
both  patrilineate  and  matrilineate.  But  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
there  was  anything  that  might  be  called  descent  before  the  human  family 
existed,  and  indeed  whether  there  ever  was  in  the  human  line  only  a  mother- 
child  relationship. 

The  economic  situation  in  a  society  appears  to  have  some  part  in  deter- 
mining whether  descent  is  matrilineal  or  patrilineal.  For  example,  Thurnwald 
has  pointed  out  that  when  women  begin  to  take  over  agricultural  pursuits  and 
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have  property  rights  in  land  in  a  society  founded  upon  agricuhure  their  im- 
portance in  the  economic  system  "finds  widespread  recognition  in  matrilineal 
descent."  ^^  Maclver  and  Page  come  to  the  general  conclusion  that  as  far  as 
family  origins  are  concerned,  whether  in  rule  of  descent  or  in  any  other  aspect: 
"The  family  has  no  origin  in  the  sense  that  there  ever  existed  a  stage  of  human 
life  from  which  the  family  was  absent  or  another  stage  in  which  it  emerged 
...  It  has  no  one  original  form  in  the  sense  of  a  specific  primal  type  of  which 
all  the  others  are  later  varieties.  Rather,  a  complex  of  human  desires  and 
conscious  needs,  finding  different  expression  in  different  environments,  every- 
where gave  birth  to  some  form  of  family  system."  ^^ 

SEXUAL   DIVISION    OF    LABOR 

"Sex  ...  is  an  effective  social  assorter."  ^^  The  lesser  physical  vigor 
and  stamina  of  women  and  their  part  in  child-bearing  and  child-rearing  deter- 
mine to  a  large  extent  the  kinds  of  occupations  they  can  enter  upon,  the 
economic  roles  they  can  play,  and  their  place  in  a  given  society.  The  roles 
of  men  and  women  in  the  division  of  labor  have  broad  repercussions  on  the 
structure  of  the  family  and  on  the  social  rights  and  privileges  of  the  sexes, 
including  property  inheritance.  Among  the  Kazak,  a  pastoral  society,  women 
do  not  inherit  since  inheritance  consists  largely  of  livestock  and  the  care  of 
livestock  is  here  a  male  job.-^  "Some  Asiatics  let  all  of  a  sonless  man's  stock 
go  to  a  remote  kinsman  rather  than  to  his  daughter."  ^^  But  there  are  some 
societies  where  only  the  woman  inherits  the  land,  as  among  the  Canella.^" 

In  our  highly  specialized,  differentiated  type  of  society  where  ownership 
can  be  divorced  from  management  and  active  participation,  a  woman  can 
inherit  anything.  The  abstract  symbolism  of  wealth  in  a  money  and  credit 
system  like  ours  sets  no  limits  to  female  inheritance. 

Murdock  defines  marriage  not  only  as  a  genital  union  but  also  as  an 
economic  union.  All  known  human  societies  have  developed  specialization 
and  cooperation  between  the  sexes  roughly  along  a  biologically  determined 
line  of  cleavage.^^  But  an  economic  system  may  itself  become  a  determinant 
of  the  form  of  marriage: 

The  division  of  labor  by  sex  in  a  particular  economic  setting  may  well 
determine  in  a  considerable  measure  the  preferred  form  of  marriage.  Where 
women  make  an  insignificant  contribution  to  the  economic  fife,  as  among 
the  Todas,  polyandry  becomes  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  When  the  pro- 
ductive accomplishment  of  the  two  sexes  is  approximately  equal,  and  a  small 
unit  is  as  efficient  as  a  larger  one,  monogamy  may  be  economically  ad- 
vantageous. When  woman's  economic  contribution  is  large,  and  a  man  can 
produce  enough  in  his  sphere  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  several  women,  polygyny 
fits  the  circumstances.  In  suggesting  the  basic  importance  of  economic  factors 
we  do  not,  of  course,  disclaim  the  auxiliary  influence  of  others,  e.g.,  the 
prestige  value  of  plural  wives  or  the  sexual  outlet  ofi'ered  by  polygyny  when 
continence  is  demanded  during  pregnancy  and  lactation.^^ 

In  addition,  Murdock  sees  a  relation  between  the  division  of  labor  according 
to  sex  and  patrilineal  descent  and  patrilocal  residence. 
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The  so-called  stationary  character  of  woman's  role  in  child-bearing  and 
child-rearing  has  led  some  scholars  to  hold  it  as  the  reason  for  her  absorption 
in  domestic  duties,  or  in  what  Thorstein  Veblen  called  "drudgery."  In  the 
United  States,  where  so  much  primitive  drudgery  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
home — through  electric  washing  machines,  mechanical  refrigerators,  frozen 
and  canned  foods,  electric  dishwashers,  gas  and  electric  ranges,  vacuum 
cleaners,  diaper  services — many  women  are  now  involved  only  in  "civilized" 
drudgery. 

The  specialization  of  economic  functions  and  the  opening  up  of  white- 
collar  jobs  in  large-scale  enterprise,  as  well  as  professional  occupations,  have 
led  to  a  revolutionary  change  in  woman's  place  in  the  division  of  labor.  This 
change  has  had  wide  repercussions  on  her  role  in  marriage  and  the  family, 

AGE    GROUPINGS    OF    THE    UNMARRIED 

Age  differentiation  brings  persons  of  the  same  generation  into  closest 
contact.  In  age  differentiation  the  groupings  follow  the  stages  of  growth:  in- 
fancy, latency,  puberty,  adolescence,  young  adulthood,  middle  adulthood,  old 
age.  These  age  groupings  are  called  age  sodalities  or  chronological  sodalities. 
Differentiation  occurs  among  adults  also  with  regard  to  their  marital  status — 
husbands,  wives,  bachelors,  spinsters. 

Provisions  for  age-grouping  begin  after  the  infant  is  capable  of  self- 
movement  and  has  been  weaned  and  toilet- trained.  In  certain  societies  a  boy 
past  early  infancy  is  part  of  an  athletic  sodality.  Boyhood  is  a  period  when 
full  initiation  into  society  is  not  possible.  After  boyhood  and  rites  of  initiation 
coterminous  with  puberty,  the  male  becomes  a  member  of  a  bachelor  sodality. 
Upon  marriage  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  married  men's  sodality. 
Bachelors  constitute  a  separate  group  with  interests  antagonistic  to  that  of  the 
married  men. 

The  age  groups  of  unmarried  girls  in  the  Swedish  peasant  class  as  recently 
as  the  late  nineteenth  century  had  rules  forbidding  even  conversations  with 
boys  during  the  day. 

Bachelors  and  spinsters  of  the  Swedish  peasant  class  were  until  recently  or- 
ganized as  clear-cut  age  classes  with  characteristic  patterns  of  mutual  be- 
havior. In  Dalarna  and  other  conservative  provinces  it  was  held  indecent  for 
the  unmarried  of  opposite  sex  to  be  seen  chatting  together  in  the  daytime, 
but  by  way  of  compensation  nocturnal  visits  were  an  accepted  feature  of 
social  life.  Confirmation  was  regarded  as  a  rite  of  initiation;  accordingly  the 
old  stagers  mercilessly  mocked  the  youths  during  their  period  of  instruction, 
haughtily  calling  them  "the  pastor's  pigs."  In  one  Dalecarlian  village  the  newly 
confirmed  had  to  attend  a  bachelors'  meeting  on  pain  of  being  fined  for 
truancy,  paying  a  "wooer's  tax"  for  the  status  of  "big  lads,"  who  were  entitled 
to  join  in  collective  courting.  Anyone  who  tried  to  do  so  before  this  formality 
was  locked  up  in  a  pigsty.  The  group  elected  a  grand  master,  who  presided 
and  received  assessments,  while  some  literate  member  served  as  secretary. 
The  last  session  of  the  sort  was  held  as  late  as  1899.  The  club  had  written 
statutes,  which  regulated  the  youths'  behavior;  they  were  prohibited  from 
wantonly  breaking  windowpanes  or  stealing  apples,  and  so  forth. 
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The  Swedish  bachelors  furthermore  placed  themselves  in  conscious  opposi- 
tion to  the  older  generation.  As  an  organized  group  they  would  avenge  an 
injury  to  one  of  their  number  by  playing  practical  jokes  even  on  affluent  and 
prominent  peasants.  At  weddings  a  ceremonial  fight  between  bachelors  and 
benedicts  symbolized  the  antithesis  of  the  two  status  groups. 

In  short,  the  bachelors  in  Swedish  villages  formed  an  age  set  conscious  of 
its  distinctness  from,  and  in  a  sense  opposition  to,  both  younger  and  older 
males;  and  they  played  a  recognized  part  with  regard  to  a  parallel  group  of 
maidens.33 

Among  the  Habbe  of  Nigeria  boys  leave  their  homes  before  puberty  and 
live  together  outside  of  the  village.  Girls  visit  them  there  and  later  become 
their  genital  partners.  Special  badges  and  a  patron  saint  are  chosen;  they 
organize  hunts  and  fishing  trips  and  have  fraternal  relations  with  similar  boys' 
gangs  in  neighboring  villages.  These  age-societies  are  formed  by  boys  who 
have  been  circumcised  within  a  three-  or  four-year  period.  In  South  Nigeria 
there  are  as  many  as  twelve  age  classes  for  both  sexes,  each  class  being  as- 
signed specific  duties  in  the  life  of  the  society.-''^ 

Age  determines  the  place  of  an  individual  in  the  social  division  of  labor. 
Children  in  most  societies  have  only  light  tasks  as  helpers  to  adults  or  no  tasks 
at  all.  When  duties  are  assigned,  these  are  often  regarded  as  educational,  to 
prepare  the  child  for  his  adult  occupations.  In  adulthood  the  individual  takes 
on  full  economic  responsibilities,  whereas  in  old  age  he  is  absolved  from  the 
heaviest  work.^^ 

Albert  K.  Cohen  has  pointed  out  that  the  position  of  the  family  in  con- 
temporary society  determines  the  experiences  and  the  problems  which  all 
members  of  the  family  will  encounter  in  their  dealings  with  the  world  outside 
the  family.^*^  The  small  conjugal  unit  does  not  admit  of  age  groupings  within 
it.  Each  child  must  find  his  groups  outside.  In  early  childhood  he  finds  it  in 
play-groups  on  the  city  street  or  in  the  neighborhood  or  in  nursery  schools.  In 
latency  he  joins  school  groups,  the  Boy  Scouts  or  the  Girl  Scouts,  Sunday- 
school  classes.  Among  the  lower  classes  in  the  city  he  may  join  a  street  gang. 

The  crucial  factors  in  age-groupings  in  our  society  are  social  class  and 
neighborhood.  "Children,  in  increasing  measure  as  they  grow  older,  sort 
themselves,  in  school  and  out,  into  cliques  corresponding  to  the  social  class 
positions  of  their  families."  ^^  Adolescent  age-grouping  is  also  oriented  in  the 
direction  of  family-learned  norms.  Lower-class  adolescent  street  gangs  in  cities 
bespeak  the  anomalous  position  of  the  adolescent  in  the  American  family 
system  and  of  the  lower-class  family  in  American  society  in  general.  We  shall 
refer  in  later  chapters  to  family  and  premarital  behavior  of  American  adoles- 
cents and  unmarried  youth. 

SEXUAL    DIFFERENTIATION    AND    SEX   GROUPINGS 

Under  patriarchal  controls  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  social  inferiority 
of  women.  Its  counterpart  is  the  doctrine  that  masculinity  per  se  is  strength 
and  power,  and  the  myth  that  a  man-child  betokens  potency  on  the  part  of  the 
father.  "A  Montenegrin  father,  who  looks  askance  at  a  newborn  daughter, 
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grows  hilarious  over  a  boy  as  a  potential  hero,  but  actually  there  is  nothing 
heroic  about  the  puling  infant."  ^^  This  doctrine  of  female  inferiority  often 
involves  the  belief  that  women  are  unclean,  sinful,  and  lead  men  astray — they 
are  taboo.  On  this  belief  Freud  wrote:  "Wherever  primitive  man  institutes  a 
taboo,  there  he  fears  a  danger;  and  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  general 
principle  underlying  all  these  regulations  and  avoidances  is  a  dread  of  women. 
Perhaps  this  fear  is  founded  on  the  difference  of  woman  from  man,  on  her 
eternally  inexplicable,  mysterious  and  strange  nature,  which  thus  seems 
hostile.  Man  fears  that  his  strength  will  be  taken  from  him  by  woman,  dreads 
becoming  infected  with  her  femininity  and  then  proving  himself  a  weakling.  The 
effect  of  coitus  in  discharging  tensions  and  inducing  flaccidity  may  be  a  proto- 
type of  what  these  fears  represent;  and  realization  of  the  influence  gained  by 
the  woman  over  a  man  as  a  result  of  sexual  relations,  and  the  favors  she 
extorts  by  this  means,  may  all  conduce  to  justify  the  growth  of  these  fears. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  is  extinct,  which  is  not  still  alive  in  the  heart 
of  man  today."  ^^ 

In  most  societies  the  two  sexes  are  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  treated 
as  social  neutrals  until  they  can  join  boys'  and  girls'  groups  or  until  full  adult 
initiation.  Where  women  in  adulthood  show  that  they  are  able  to  perform 
tasks  considered  masculine  they  may  be  acceptable  in  the  men's  group.  Thus 
among  the  Melanesians  a  rare  woman  of  high  capacity  can  break  down  the 
barrier  of  sex,  enter  the  men's  clubhouse  that  is  taboo  to  women,  and  even 
take  her  place  among  the  native  doctors."*^  In  contemporary  American  society 
in  early  childhood  and  in  latency,  coeducation  tends  to  break  down  this  social 
differentiation.  But  in  adolescence  cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the  genital 
differentiation  between  the  sexes.  Male  and  female  adolescents  separate  them- 
selves off  from  each  other  in  groups.  In  adulthood  the  equalitarian  status  of 
women  in  our  culture  is  shown  by  the  prevalence  of  mixed  sexual  adult 
groupings.  But  the  psychological  strength  of  the  separateness  of  the  sexes  is 
shown  in  such  institutions  as  men's  clubs  where  women  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  except  on  special  occasions,  in  taprooms  where  men  only  are  permitted 
(as  in  McSorley's  famous  bar  in  New  York  City)  and  in  the  grill  rooms  of 
certain  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Where  the  consanguine  monogamous  family  system  is  strong  in  a  society, 
sex  groupings  occur  familistically.  In  extended  family  systems  based  upon 
plural  marriage,  these  groupings  are  also  family-oriented.  In  the  American 
nuclear  family,  however,  sex  groupings  do  not  derive  from  the  family  structure 
itself.  Sex  groupings  in  the  older  rural  family  system  occurred  in  sewing  circles, 
husking  bees,  and  the  like.  But  in  the  anonymity  of  urban  life  and  in  urbanized 
rural  life  with  ready-made  clothing,  ready-made  foods,  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices such  groupings  are  becoming  rare. 

The  relative  lack  of  established  and  mandatory  age  and  sex  groupings  in 
American  culture  (except  for  school-groups)  places  a  heavy  responsibility 
upon  the  nuclear  family  in  meeting  the  participative  demands  of  its  members. 
Attempts  to  transform  the  school  into  a  social  center  for  youth  and  to  estab- 
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lish  community  centers  for  adults  seek  to  fill  the  gaps.  On  college  campuses 
(and  in  some  high  schools)  we  find  age  and  sex  sodalities  in  fraternities  and 
sororities  with  rites  and  ceremonials  similar  to  those  found  in  preliterate 
societies. 

MATE    SELECTION 

The  taboo  against  incest  is  universal;  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  daughters, 
sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  may  not  be  chosen  as  mates.  In  those  societies  where  the 
classificatory  system  of  kin  terminology  makes  social  fathers  of  uncles  and 
social  mothers  of  aunts  and  social  brothers  and  sisters  of  what  we  call  first 
cousins,  the  taboo  against  incest  is  extensive. 

Several  terms  are  in  use  concerning  the  forms  of  what  is  called  preferen- 
tial marriage.  The  rule  of  exogamy  forbids  the  marriage  of  any  kinfolk.  Mar- 
riage ("gamy")  must  take  place  outside  of  ("ex")  kinship.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  prescription  or  preference  for  marriage  among  certain  kinfolk 
we  have  what  is  called  endogamy.  Where,  except  for  incest-taboos,  there  is 
indifference  in  the  society  as  to  whether  kinfolk  marry  or  not,  the  term  agamy 
is  used.  "The  Arabs  and  at  least  some  Kurds  favor  [endogamous]  union  between 
the  children  of  two  brothers,  who  are  necessarily  of  the  same  kin  since  descent 
in  these  cases  is  patrilineal.  In  still  other  cases  the  kins  show  no  concern  about 
whether  their  members  intermarry  or  not;  such  indifference  may  be  described 
as  'agamy'  (Greek  a-,  privative),  a  term  already  in  use  by  biologists  to  denote 
absence  of  marriage  and  here  made  to  designate  absence  of  marriage  regula- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  social  unit.  Under  modern  influences  native  peoples  have 
often  abandoned  earlier  matrimonial  restrictions  so  that  their  clans  have 
turned  into  agamous  kins."  ^^ 

American  society  is  generally  exogamous  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of 
close  kin.  It  tends  to  endogamy  in  practice  with  regard  to  race,  class,  educa- 
tional level,  rehgion,  and  other  variables.  In  the  abstract,  though  not  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  agamous  in  these  latter  regards. 

Hypergamy  is  the  social  prescription  to  marry  within  one's  own  class  or 
caste  or  higher  ("hyper").  Under  a  hypergamous  arrangement  upper-caste 
women  may  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  husbands.  This  shortage  occurred  among 
the  Kulin  Brahmins  of  Bengal,  who  solved  the  difficulty  by  instituting  po- 
lygyny.'*^  An  opposite  system  favorable  to  lower-class  men  prevailed  among 
the  Natchez  of  the  lower  Mississippi  where  a  woman  of  any  of  the  three  noble 
classes — the  Suns,  Nobles,  and  Honored  People — was  required  to  marry  a 
commoner.*^  Marrying  downward  is  known  as  hypogamy. 

Fliigel  addressed  himself  at  length  to  the  reasons  for  emphasis  upon 
exogamy  and  the  prohibition  of  kin  endogamy.  He  holds  that  kin  endogamy 
was  originally  practiced  in  the  human  line  among  peoples  of  very  low  culture 
and  slowly  was  superseded  by  exogamous  prescriptions.  In  this  view,  incest 
was  the  aboriginal  foundation  of  the  family  in  the  human  line.  How  then  has 
the  prohibition  against  incest,  the  foundation  of  exogamy,  come  about?  Fliigel 
surveys  the  reasons  given  for  the  prohibition,  and  he  advances  some  reasons 
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of  his  own.  But  he  cannot  reach  a  definite  conclusion  on  the  basic  factors  for 
the  prohibition.  We  can,  however,  at  least  be  sure  that  the  repression  of  in- 
cestuous desires  is  crucial  to  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  family  as 
well  as  to  the  evolution  and  development  of  human  consciousness  and  society 
in  general.'** 

In  certain  societies  we  find  the  practices  called  the  levirate  and  the 
sororate.  Under  the  levirate  when  a  husband  dies  his  brother  is  required  to 
marry  his  wife  or  wives.  Under  the  sororate  when  a  wife  dies  her  husband  is 
required  to  marry  her  unmarried  sister.  Beals  and  Hoijer  hold  that  the  institu- 
tions of  the  levirate  and  the  sororate  can  be  explained  with  reference  to  the 
place  of  the  joint  family  system  in  the  total  social  system.*''  Under  patrilocal 
residence  the  remarriage  of  a  widow  to  her  husband's  brother  serves  to  keep 
the  joint  family  intact.  When  a  woman  dies  her  husband's  remarriage  to  her 
sister  serves  to  keep  the  joint  family  intact,  especially  under  matrilocal  resi- 
dence. In  the  joint-family  system  a  man  or  woman  marries  into  the  spouse's 
entire  family.  When  one  genital  partner  falls  by  the  wayside  the  other  under 
the  levirate  and  sororate  remains  in  the  family. 

Fliigel  takes  a  different  point  of  view  toward  the  levirate  and  the  soro- 
rate.*^ The  levirate  and  the  sororate  in  his  view  are  remnants  or  vestiges  of  the 
practice  of  incest.  By  marriage  a  man  or  woman  becomes  a  member  of  the 
spouse's  family.  Death  of  the  man  permits  his  brother  to  marry  his  sister  (in- 
law); death  of  the  woman  permits  her  sister  to  marry  her  brother  (in-law). 
Marriage  makes  blood  relatives  kin  to  nonblood  relatives  and  invokes  the 
incest-taboos.  But  incest  is  the  aboriginal  form  of  love-object  choice.  The 
levirate  and  the  sororate  make  permissive  what  people  want  unconsciously. 
To  displace  a  brother  or  a  sister  in  genital  union  is  to  achieve  a  childhood 
wish,  since  brothers  and  sisters  are  the  repository  of  feelings  originally  directed 
toward  parents  and  become  parent-substitutes  in  incest-fantasy.  Thus  the 
levirate  and  the  sororate  permit  people  to  do  what  they  have  always  wanted 
to  do  unconsciously. 

Two  examples  will  show  more  recent  attitudes  toward  the  incestuous 
aspect  of  the  levirate  and  the  sororate.  Thus  in  Hamlet  before  the  Prince  learns 
of  the  fratricide  practiced  by  his  uncle  upon  his  father,  he  savagely  denounces 
the  levirate — his  father's  brother's  speedy  marriage  to  the  widowed  queen 
in  these  words: 

O  God!  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason 

Would  have  mourn'd  longer — married  with  my  uncle, 

My  father's  brother;  but  no  more  like  my  father 

Than  I  to  Hercules:  within  a  month; 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married: — O,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 

With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets! 

In  modern  England  up  through  the  nineteenth  century  the  sororate  was  for- 
bidden. When  a  wife  died,  it  was  forbidden  for  her  husband  to  marry  her 
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sister.  So  sinfully  did  the  earlier  Protestant  ethic  in  England  look  upon  the 
sororate  that  it  was  only  in  this  century  that  the  law  was  changed  to  permit 
such  a  marriage. 

In  some  societies  mate  selection  occurs  by  exchange.  Lowie  thinks  that 
marriage  by  exchange  is  instituted  because  of  a  shortage  of  females.^"  In  such 
a  marriage  the  man  gets  a  wife  from  one  family  if  his  family  gives  her  brother 
his  sister.  In  this  way  neither  family  loses  a  female  unit.  In  the  Arab  village 
of  Artas  in  Palestine  many  marriages  thus  occurred.'*^  "Take  thou  my  sister 
and  give  me  thy  sister." 

Among  warlike  peoples,  when  women  are  scarce  marriage  occurs  by 
capture.  This  practice  continued  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  among  Catho- 
lic Yugoslavs  (Greek  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic).  Capture  avoids  the 
expense  of  a  wedding.  "The  would-be  groom's  party  organized,  broke  into  the 
coveted  girl's  home,  overcame  the  resistance  of  her  kindred,  and  carried  her 
off.  'It  is  a  disgrace  for  the  whole  village  if  a  girl  is  captured  .  .  .  but  it  is  a 
still  greater  disgrace  for  the  band  of  capturers  if  they  come  back  without  a 
girl.'  Much  blood  was  likely  to  be  shed  in  these  enterprises."  *^  Otherwheres 
we  find  capture  with  compensation,  marriage  by  capture  with  economic  rules. 
In  some  societies  we  find  pretense-capture;  the  marriage  is  otherwise  arranged 
and  then  a  capture  is  enacted.  Psychoanalytically  considered,  pretense-capture 
appears  to  be  a  form  of  assuaging  the  father's  loss  of  an  incestuous  love-object 
by  pretending  that  he  never  gave  her  up  but  that  she  was  stolen  from  him,  of 
overcoming  the  violation-anxiety  of  the  woman  by  permitting  her  to  accept  the 
inevitable  rape,  and  of  satisfying  her  husband's  desire  to  carry  off  the  mother 
by  letting  him  carry  off  a  mother-substitute  instead. 

Where  there  is  a  surplus  of  females  we  may  find  a  reverse  twist.  Instead 
of  bride-capture  we  have  groom-capture.  The  woman's  father  with  henchmen 
overpowers  a  man  in  another  society  and  brings  him  home  as  a  prize  for  his 
daughter.  Groom-capture  sometimes  occurs  through  pretense-capture  too. 
Lowie  points  out  that  in  a  settlement  in  New  Guinea,  pretense  groom-capture 
is  resorted  to  because  residence  is  patrilocal.  When  a  girl  cannot  find  a  hus- 
band the  father  and  his  henchmen  capture  one  from  a  neighboring  settlement. 
The  bringing  of  the  groom  into  the  wife's  household  (matrUocalism)  has  to  be 
excused  and  capture  offers  the  excuse.  The  man's  father  and  family  are  ap- 
peased with  gifts  and  a  banquet.^" 

In  some  societies  a  wife  is  won  by  services,  as  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
in  the  story  of  Jacob  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Occasionally  in  a  society  where 
brides  are  purchased  the  man  may  combine  service  with  some  purchase  price 
if  the  amount  he  can  pay  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  agreed-upon  total. 

Although  at  first  glance  American  society  seems  to  be  too  sophisticated 
to  go  in  for  any  of  these  "primitive"  practices,  a  closer  look  will  show  that  we 
have  our  own  ways  of  going  about  them.  Some  women  marry  for  money 
("bride  purchase")  and  some  men  are  attracted  to  the  "boss's  daughter" 
("bride  wealth").  Elopement  in  American  society  is  a  form  of  marriage  by 
capture  as  well  as  an  avoidance  of  a  costly  wedding.  An  indication  of  the 
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incestuous  bond  between  father  and  daughter  is  shown  by  the  traditional 
practice  of  "giving  the  bride  away,"  the  ceremonial  symbol  that  the  incestuous 
love-object  releases  her  from  emotional  bondage. 

MARRIAGE    TIES 

Some  early  family  evolutionists  held  that  the  first  form  of  marriage  tie  in 
the  human  line  was  group  sexual  promiscuity,  with  children  the  common 
property  of  the  group.  This  view  was  strongly  held  by  J.  J.  Bachofen  among 
others.  Further  stages  in  the  evolutionary  scheme  were  thought  to  be  group 
marriage,  then  polyandry,  then  polygyny,  and  finally  monogamy.  Linton  for- 
cibly comments:  "All  that  we  know  of  the  physical  and  psychological  charac- 
teristics not  only  of  man  but  of  the  primates  in  general  makes  these  early 
speculations  look  like  pure  fantasy."  He  notes  that  among  the  primates  only 
the  South  American  howler  monkey,  a  species  not  too  close  in  the  human  line 
of  ancestry,  lives  in  sexually  promiscuous  hordes.  "All  other  primates  appear 
to  be  either  monogamous  or  polygynous,  with  partnership  durations  which 
would  not  be  considered  a  bad  record  in  Hollywood."  ^^ 

Actually,  monogamy  is  the  most  prevalent  form  of  marriage  tie.  As 
Lowie  puts  it:  "The  fact  remains  that  for  the  generality  of  mankind  a  single 
mate  at  a  time  is  the  indicated  form  of  union  irrespective  of  whether  society 
.  ,  .  interposes  no  objection  to  plural  marriage."  ^-  Thus  even  among  Moham- 
medans who  are  religiously  and  legally  permitted  to  have  four  wives  we  find 
that  the  average  follower  of  the  religion  practices  monogamy  "for  the  solid 
reason  that  he  cannot  afford  anything  else."  ^^ 

Polyandry — one  wife  and  two  or  more  husbands — is  a  rare  form  of  mar- 
riage tie.  Murdock  terms  polyandry  "an  ethnological  curiosity."  He  ascribes  it 
to  a  scarcity  of  women  in  a  society  that  may  be  due  to  the  practice  of  female 
infanticide.'''^  The  latter  practice  in  turn  may  be  due  to  a  shortage  of  food  and 
resources  so  that  the  society  seeks  to  keep  down  the  number  of  women  who 
may  be  able  to  bear  children.  Lowie  suggests  that  most  of  the  reported  in- 
stances of  polyandry  must  be  eliminated  as  approved  institutional  arrange- 
ments. He  thinks  that  on  final  analysis  they  turn  out  to  be  "rule-of-thumb 
adjustments  to  local  and  individual  circumstances."  ^^  For  example,  the  non- 
fraternal  polyandry  found  among  the  Marquesans  of  Polynesia  Lowie  thinks 
really  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  marriage.  "What  happened  was  that  the 
head  of  a  household  attached  male  helpers  to  his  establishment  who  might 
cohabit  with  the  wife  'only  when  the  husband  himself  was  absent.'  The  several 
mates  were  thus  by  no  means  on  a  par,  and  only  one  can  be  legitimately  re- 
garded as  a  husband.  Monogamy  with  licensed  cohabitation  by  the  wife  with 
other  men  seems  a  more  appropriate  description  of  the  facts."  ^^  Among  the 
Toda  of  India  where  female  infanticide  was  practiced,  fraternal  polyandry 
occurred — two  or  more  brothers  established  a  common  household  with  one 
woman.  ^'^ 

Linton  points  out  the  economic  basis  for  polyandry  under  conditions 
where  life  is  so  hard  that  a  single  male  no  longer  suffices  to  support  a  wife  and 
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children.  He  carries  his  argument  to  contemporary  society  thus:  "Under  suffi- 
cient economic  stress  it  may  even  develop,  as  an  alternative  form  of  marriage, 
in  societies  where  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  are  approximately  equal.  Thus 
any  social  worker  knows  that  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the  economically  depressed 
sections  of  our  society,  although  the  secondary  husband  is  usually  referred  to 
as  a  boarder."  ^^ 

Why  is  polyandry  so  rare  and,  indeed,  even  denied  the  term  marriage  as 
practiced  among  the  Marquesans?  One  reason  that  has  been  given  is  that 
polyandry  makes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  ascription  of  biological  pater- 
nity. Another  reason  given  for  the  rarity  of  polyandry  is  that  jealousy  among  the 
husbands  may  cause  the  disruption  of  social  bonds  through  continual  violent 
struggle  for  the  one  wife. 

The  far  more  prevalent  form  of  plural  marriage  is  polygyny.  Lowie  finds 
that  Africa  is  "the  home  of  polygyny  par  excellence."  ^°  The  most  generally 
accepted  reason  given  for  the  occurrence  of  polygyny  is  a  preponderance  of 
women  in  a  society.  Polygyny  occurs  also  where  the  number  of  wives  is  taken 
as  a  sign  of  wealth.  Thus  Hilde  Thurnwald  found  in  Africa  that  poor  men 
were  monogamous,  the  more  prosperous  had  two  or  three  wives,  rich  men 
or  chiefs  six  to  ten,  paramount  chiefs  as  many  as  twenty  to  thirty.  In  one 
tribe  without  marked  differences  in  wealth  there  was  a  tolerably  equitable 
distribution  of  women. 

Polygyny  appears  also  to  be  correlated  with  the  desire  of  men  to  show 
their  potency  and  show  off  their  children,  with  the  ban  on  intercourse  with  a 
woman  in  advanced  pregnancy  and  until  some  time  after  she  has  given  birth, 
with  the  compounding  of  economic  inheritance  from  the  wives,  with  the 
shortage  of  men  in  warlike  tribes,  and  with  the  economic  utility  of  wives. 
Lowie  contends  that  the  idea  of  squabbling  wives  under  polygyny  in  preliterate 
societies  is  a  gross  myth.  Others  have  pointed  out  that  feminine  jealousy  is 
eased  in  certain  polygynous  societies  by  having  each  wife  in  a  separate  dwelling 
or  by  rotating  the  husband's  attentions  among  his  wives  or  by  establishing  a 
status  hierarchy  of  wives.  But  a  modern  instance  of  polygyny  in  the  United 
States  among  the  Mormons  shows  that  once  a  modern  marital  ethic  based  on 
monogamous  standards  has  become  prevalent,  the  institution  of  polygyny  does 
not  work.  Among  the  Mormons  all  wives  cohabited  under  the  same  roof  "where 
nerves  were  easUy  frayed  by  too  close  contact.  Status  was  insecure,  since 
each  successive  wife  was  likely  to  be  for  a  period  the  favorite  of  her  husband, 
and  with  his  support  to  exercise  unwelcome  authority  over  her  elder  co-wives. 
Sexually  interested  in  the  most  recent  addition  to  his  menage,  a  husband 
tended  to  cohabit  with  her  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  who  were  thereby  not 
only  physically  frustrated  but  socially  humiliated."  ^^  Murdock  found  that 
friction  was  less  in  polygynous  societies  where  the  polygyny  was  sororal;  that 
is,  where  the  wives  were  all  sisters."^  Here  the  sisters  shared  the  father- 
substitute  as  they  did  the  father  as  children. 

In  some  polygynous  and  polyandrous  societies  the  problems  of  status 
and  relative  rights  and  privileges  among  the  plural  spouses  are  solved  by 
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having  a  head  wife  or  husband  with  the  others  ranking  as  concubines.  This 
institution  is  known  as  cicisbeism.  This  term  Linton  uses  for  the  institution  of 
both  secondary  wives  and  secondary  husbands  under  polygyny  or  polyandry, 
but  LaBarre  seemes  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  taking  of  male  concubines  by 
the  women  of  a  tribe,  as  among  the  Nayars  of  Malabar.  LaBarre  points  out  that 
one  puzzled  college  student  on  an  examination  called  these  male  concubines, 
"male  mistresses."  ^- 

Suggestions  have  been  made  to  introduce  polygyny  into  western  societies. 
Such  a  suggestion  came  to  the  fore  after  World  War  I  in  Europe  where  there 
was  a  shortage  of  men  brought  about  by  war  losses.  It  was  not  taken  seriously. 

It  seems  clear  that  monogamy  as  a  means  of  establishing  kinship  and 
lineage,  inheritance  rights  and  mutual  responsibilities,  is  an  easier  system  to 
manage  than  plural  marriage  and  is  generally  acceptable  where  the  sex  ratio 
(see  p.  126)  is  in  equilibrium.  In  American  culture  it  is  hnked  with  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition  and  the  superego  development  which  grows  out  of  that  tra- 
dition through  parental  care,  religious  teaching,  and  the  ethics  of  sexual  ab- 
stinence. Enshrined  in  law  (the  codifier  of  customs  and  mores)  the  monoga- 
mous standard  is  re-enforced  by  mother-worship  and  the  ideal  of  male  fidelity. 
As  romanticized  since  medieval  times  in  western  culture,  the  monogamous 
standard  sets  such  strictures  on  the  sexual  instincts  that  their  energies  are 
diverted  into  sublimated  channels. 

Early  Hebraic  society  was  not  monogamous  for  its  ruling  groups,  but 
polygynous.  It  was  only  after  long  struggles  that  this  society  turned  to  monog- 
amy, to  the  commandments  which  forbid  the  coveting  of  thy  neighbor's  wife 
and  which  enjoin  filial  piety  toward  father  and  mother.  Indeed,  the  command- 
ments looked  at  closely  reveal  their  basis  in  the  necessity  to  regulate  sexual 
behavior,  marital  relations,  and  child  care. 

DIVORCE 

Lowie  claims  that  notwithstanding  the  ease  of  divorce  among  preliterate 
peoples,  "it  is  by  no  means  the  uniformly  prevalent  phenomenon  one  might 
suppose."  ^^  But  Murdock  in  his  study  of  family  stability  in  non-European 
societies  came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  his  sample  of  forty  societies  in  only 
sixteen  is  the  stability  of  marital  unions  greater  than  in  our  society.  In  the 
other  twenty-four  he  found  a  divorce  rate  far  exceeding  our  own.  Not  that  any 
society  studied  by  Murdock  looked  upon  marriage  lightly;  divorce  was  gener- 
ally regrettable  in  each  but  an  exigency  for  which  the  society  had  to  make 
provision.  Murdock  concludes  that  the  fact  that  most  social  systems  work  as 
well  as  they  do  despite  these  concessions  to  the  individual  is  a  tribute  to  human 
ingenuity  and  resiliency. 

We  shall  study  divorce  in  American  society  in  some  detail  in  Chapter 
18.  Here  we  may  point  out  that  some  authorities  hold  it  to  be  a  progressive 
institution  in  two  regards — one  in  putting  an  end  to  "emotional  divorce"  where 
spouses  continue  to  live  together  but  estranged  and  embittered,  undermining 
each  other's  personality;  the  other  in  benefiting  the  child  who  is  emotionally 
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racked  by  such  parental  estrangement  by  taking  him  out  of  the  unhealthy 
environment  even  though  that  creates  other  problems.  Thus  in  the  first  regard 
Despert  writes: 

A  man  and  woman  may  have  been  unable  to  make  a  success  of  their  marriage. 
But  they  can  yet  make  a  success  of  divorce.  With  effort,  with  wisdom,  with 
guidance  where  it  is  needed  they  can  make  of  their  divorce  the  maturing 
experience  which  their  marriage  has  failed  to  be.  They  may  free  themselves 
not  only  of  an  unhappy  relationship,  but  of  some  of  the  fears  and  hostilities, 
the  confusions,  the  fantasies  and  misunderstandings  which  they  unknowingly 
brought  into  their  marriage  and  which  doomed  the  marriage  to  failure  from ' 
the  start. ^^ 

In  the  second  regard  Fliigel  writes: 

General  harmony  within  the  family,  and  particularly  between  the  two  parents, 
is  also  an  advantage,  since  under  these  conditions  the  child  is  less  likely  to 
look  upon  the  parent  of  his  own  sex  as  a  tyrant  or  an  intruder,  to  whom  the 
other  parent  unwillingly  submits.  For  this  reason  the  divorce  or  separation  of 
parents,  whose  marriage  is  unhappy,  may  often  be  of  very  considerable 
benefit  to  the  child  and  is  by  no  means,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  an  unmitigated 
evil.65 

WIDOWS    AND   WIDOWERS 

Under  the  levirate  and  the  sororate  widow-  or  widowerhood  is  resolved 
by  remarriage  to  a  brother  of  the  deceased  husband  or  a  sister  of  the  deceased 
wife.  In  matrilocal  and  matrUineal  societies  the  widow  is  not  bereft  of  status 
since  it  is  her  house  or  her  genealogical  line  which  is  paramount.  Where  the 
larger  consanguine  family  is  strong  emotional  life  is  not  forcibly  disrupted  by 
the  death  of  the  spouse.  In  our  society  the  widow  or  widower  finds  the  basic 
conjugal  bond  broken.  A  crucial  factor  in  widowhood  or  widowerhood  in 
American  society  is  the  age  at  which  this  status  occurs.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  widows  and  widowers  when  we  discuss  the  problems  of  remarriage, 
bereavement,  and  old  age.  At  this  point  we  can  point  out  that  with  the  in- 
creasing life  span  in  the  United  States  the  average  age  of  widowhood  and 
widowerhood  has  been  pushed  back. 

A  word  in  conclusion  about  the  practice  in  India  called  suttee  which 
made  it  incumbent  upon  a  widow  to  throw  herself  upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  her 
husband  and  share  his  cremation.  Such  a  practice  betokens  that  the  wife's  ego 
is  considered  to  be  only  an  elongation  of  the  husband's  existence,  a  reduction 
of  feminine  narcissism  to  nothingness. 

Against  the  background  of  broad  considerations  concerning  marriage  and 
the  family  in  Part  I,  which  ends  here,  we  may  place  specific  processes,  prac- 
tices, and  developments  in  marriage  and  the  family  in  the  United  States.  To 
these  we  now  turn. 
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The  child  that  was 

Physiological  changes  at  puberty  are  interconnected  with  psychological 
changes  and  changes  in  social  roles  and  status.  Marks  of  puberty  are  insemina- 
tory  capacity  in  the  male  and  the  menarche  and  nubile  development  in  the 
female.  For  the  pubertal  boy  in  some  societies,  extended  and  highly  formalized 
rites  de  passage  mark  his  entrance  into  manhood.  In  societies  which  emphasize 
the  virginal  female  extensive  chaperonage  may  begin  at  puberty  and  continue 
until  marriage.  Remnants  of  earlier  initiatory  rites  at  puberty  are  found  today 
in  certain  religions — for  example,  in  Judaism  in  the  rite  of  bar  mitzvah.  Hid- 
den behind  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  in  such  religious  practices  are  the  bio- 
logical and  psychological  realities,  often  evinced  in  by-play  such  as  that  among 
American  Jews  concerning  the  bar-mitzvahed  boy  making  his  address  to  the 
religious  community  and  announcing,  "Today  I  am  a  man."  Biologically  he 
has  begun  to  be  a  man;  psychobiologically  he  is  still  half-child  and  sociologi- 
cally he  is  in  limbo. 

Though  inseminatory  capacity  and  the  menarche  indicate  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  latency,  it  has  been  held  that  they  are  no  longer  crucial  social 
indicators  in  the  United  States.  Thus  two  social  scientists  contend  concerning 
the  girl:  "In  America  in  the  present  time  the  onset  of  menstruation  as  well  as 
its  subsequent  periodic  occurrences,  do  not  constitute  the  outstanding  mile- 
stones in  the  maturing  of  the  adolescent  girl.  The  putting  on  of  lipstick,  wear- 
ing high  heels,  the  first  long  evening  dress,  the  first  genuine  'date,'  graduation 
from  high  school,  or  the  first  job,  form  steps  in  the  growing  up  of  the  girl  more 
important  than  the  menstrual  sign  of  'womanhood.'  The  girl's  mother  also 
realizes  that  the  first  'date'  is  a  landmark  far  more  important  than  the 
menarche."  ^  But  this  contention  confuses  social  consequences  of  female 
puberty  with  the  psychobiological  forces  which  make  some  such  consequences 
inevitable.  The  signs  of  maturation  mentioned  by  Abel  and  Jofi'e  are  the 
cultural  externalities  which  overlay  the  universal  internalities.  What  is  a  social 
landmark  for  the  girl's  mother  is  the  fagade  of  a  psychic  landmark  for  the  girl. 
The  girl  here  could  announce  "Today  I  am  a  woman."  Dating  is  the  social 
recognition  of  the  underlying  forces. 
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Girls  generally  mature  physically  earlier  than  do  boys,  and  the  social 
roles  that  they  are  expected  to  play  as  adults  are  generally  easier  for  them  to 
approximate  in  adolescence.  But  the  old  instinctual  processes  of  infantile 
sexuality  once  again  vigorously  motivate  adolescent  behavior  in  both  sexes. 
Anna  Freud  has  described  this  revival  as  follows: 

The  physiological  process  which  marks  the  attainment  of  physical  sexual 
maturity  is  accompanied  by  a  stimulation  of  the  instinctual  processes.  .  .  . 
Aggressive  impulses  are  intensified  to  the  point  of  complete  unruliness, 
hunger  becomes  voracity  and  the  naughtiness  of  the  latency-period  turns  into 
the  criminal  behavior  of  adolescence.  Oral  and  anal  interests,  long  submerged, 
come  to  the  surface  again.  Habits  of  cleanliness,  laboriously  acquired  during 
the  latency-period,  give  place  to  pleasure  in  dirt  and  disorder,  and  instead  of 
modesty  and  sympathy  we  find  exhibitionistic  tendencies,  brutality  and  cruelty 
to  animals.  The  reaction-formations,  which  seemed  to  be  firmly  established 
in  the  structure  of  the  ego,  threaten  to  fall  to  pieces.  At  the  same  time,  old 
tendencies  which  had  disappeared  come  into  consciousness.  The  Oedipus 
wishes  are  fulfilled  in  the  form  of  phantasies  and  daydreams,  in  which  they 
have  undergone  but  little  distortion;  in  boys  ideas  of  castration  and  in  girls 
penis-envy  once  more  become  the  center  of  interest.  There  are  very  few  new 
elements  in  the  invading  forces.  Their  onslaught  merely  brings  once  more  to 
the  surface  the  familiar  content  of  the  early  infantile  sexuality  of  little 
children. 2 

Franz  Alexander  has  written  that  in  adolescence  biological  functions  of  mature 
sexuality  are  foisted  upon  an  organism  which  emotionally  is  not  fully  prepared 
for  it.^  The  way  in  which  an  adolescent  adapts  to  biological  incompatibilities, 
emotional  insecurities,  and  the  excessive  competitiveness  in  American  society 
is  dependent  upon  such  internal  factors  as  anxiety-threshold  and  superego 
development. 

In  American  society  today  adolescent  boys  do  not  join  their  age-groups 
in  assigned  bachelor  huts  nor  do  girls  generally  complete  their  preparation  for 
marriage  by  their  accomplishments  in  sewing,  weaving,  cooking,  and  house- 
keeping. Their  problem  is  to  establish  what  Erik  H.  Erikson  calls  ego-identity.'* 
Adolescent  boys  and  girls  in  American  culture  must  find  their  own  channels  of 
identification.  Peer-groups  arise  with  cliques  and  cliches  of  their  own;  in  them 
rituals  and  ceremonials  develop  comparable  in  form  to  those  in  preliterate 
societies.  Niederhoffer  lists  the  following  comparable  adolescent  practices  in 
contemporary  America,  particularly  among  urban  gangs: 

1.  Decoration  (tattooing,  distinguishing  clothes  and  uniforms,  scarification). 

2.  Acquisition  of  a  new  name  and  a  new  language. 

3.  Seclusion  from  women,  bachelor  huts,  age  grades. 

4.  Break  from  home  and  assimilation  by  the  new  group. 

5.  Sexual  ambivalence  and  sublimated  homosexuality. 

6.  Hazing  and  ordeal  to  prove  fitness  to  become  a  member  of  the  group. 

7.  Economic  profit  for  the  older  members. 

8.  Education  for  adult  roles. 

9.  Sex  and  fertility  themes  (handling  girls,  collective  masturbation). 

10.  Death  and  rebirth  myths  (death  is  lack  of  status,  rebirth  is  admission  to 
the  gang)  .^ 
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American  adolescent  peer-groups  with  their  cliques  and  cliches,  their  rituals 
and  ceremonials,  are  generally  class-oriented,  ethnocentric  as  regards  race, 
and  sometimes  religiously  exclusive. 

In  the  drawn-out  adolescent  stage  in  American  culture  outlets  for  hetero- 
sexual activity  are  sought.  One  might  expect  that  in  this  individualistic,  plural- 
istic, role-diffused  setting  of  adolescence,  aid  would  be  openly  and  consistently 
forthcoming  from  adults — parents,  teachers,  recreation  leaders,  and  the  like. 
But  often,  instead,  the  adolescent  faces  a  conspiracy  of  silence  and  an  organ- 
ized disability  to  give  help  with  his  problems.  If  adolescence  is  really  a  period 
of  storm  and  stress,  no  small  part  of  it  must  arise  from  lack  of  communication 
by  adults.  Adults  have  molded  the  child's  personality  and  are  in  the  process  of 
further  molding  the  personality  of  the  child  that  was  through  establishing  or 
failing  to  estabhsh  expected  attainable  forms  of  behavior  and  through  holding 
out  achievable  aspirations.  Caroline  M.  Tryon  has  spoken  of  the  achievement 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  our  society  as  "a  long,  complex,  and  often 
confusing  learning  task  ,  .  .  For  the  most  part  boys  and  girls  work  at  these 
tasks  in  a  stumbling,  groping  fashion,  blindly  reaching  for  the  next  step  with- 
out much  or  any  adult  assistance.  Many  lose  their  way.  It  seems  probable 
that  our  adult  failure  to  give  assistance  derives  as  much  from  ignorance  about 
this  developmental  process  as  it  does  from  the  extensive  taboos  on  sex  which 
characterize  our  culture."  ^  Ernest  R.  Groves  as  far  back  as  1934  made  a 
slashing  criticism  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  sexual  knowledge  as  follows: 

In  spite  of  the  breaking  of  taboo,  enough  sly  evasion  has  persisted  to  hamper 
the  frank  preparatory  discussion  of  sex  that  young  people  have  greatly  needed 
in  order  to  pass  most  easily  through  their  ordeal.  Feeling  often  only  that  they 
are  out  of  all  accord  with  their  parents'  attitudes,  young  men  and  women, 
meeting  the  full  blast  of  machine  culture,  have  seldom  received  the  sympathy 
and  understanding  that  they  have  needed  to  give  them  confidence  in  handling 
the  personal  problems  of  sex  that  have  been  forced  upon  them.  They  have 
been  thrown  into  a  loneliness  that  is  unparalleled  in  human  evolution.' 

Dating  and  American  culture 

Reproductively  mature  but  neither  emotionally  nor  socially  in  a  position 
to  act  this  maturity  out,  laden  down  with  a  code  of  ascetic  morality,  worried 
by  parental  fears  of  female  impregnation,  and  suffering  lack  of  privacy,  Ameri- 
can adolescents,  particularly  in  the  later  teens,  strive  to  work  through  to  adult 
love  by  means  of  the  dating  process,  a  contribution  as  decidedly  American  as 
mass  production  and  mechanical  refrigeration  for  all.  Not  only  is  the  institu- 
tion of  dating  originally  an  unpremeditated  invention  of  American  youth, 
adolescent  and  young  adult,  but  it  is  today  an  institution  emphasized  by 
parents  and  older  adults  as  the  norm  for  exploratory  heterosexual  association. 
But  it  is  a  norm  without  any  established  rules.  Or  as  Warren  Breed  has  put  it: 

Dating  ...  is  a  good  example  of  socialization  into  a  part  of  culture  where 
the  norms  are  fuzzy  and  contradictory.  The  boy  or  girl  is  faced  with  serious 
problems  in  interpersonal  relations.  How  is  the  boy  to  define  his  role — as  a 
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smoothie,  a  wolf,  a  "good  guy"?  Eventually  one  dilemma  becomes  clear: 
whether  or  not  to  engage  in  intimate  sex  contacts  with  one's  date.  What 
guidance  does  the  youth  receive?  He  knows  that  premarital  intercourse 
contravenes  the  societal  mores.  His  parents  are  spokesmen  for  the  mores,  as 
are  the  churches,  schools,  etc.  But  there  are  other  socializing  agencies, 
especially  peer  groups  and  the  sub-cultures  brewing  within  them.  "The  in- 
fluence of  one-sex  groups"  challenges  the  older  mores.  So  does  (always  did) 
the  individual  sex  drive.  In  this  way,  many  youths  are  beset  by  cross-pressures 
in  the  problem  of  defining  their  dating  "self."  Yet  somehow  the  youth  must 
get  weaned  from  his  parents,  because  kinship  structure  and  practice  in  our 
society  require  him  to  leave  his  parents  and  settle  down  elsewhere  with  the 
mate  of  his  own  choice.  Dating  is  a  mechanism  which  furthers  the  weaning 
process.  It  is,  however,  not  a  mechanical  activity,  but  one  requiring  much 
learning,  often  through  error  and  embarrassment,  before  reaching  the  point 
of  responsibility  for  one's  new  family.  For  dating  commences  precisely  at 
"the  awkward  age,"  the  period  of  adolescence  and  growing  emancipation  from 
parental  care  and  authority.  Now  the  youth  not  only  gets  less  direct  guidance 
from  home  and  is  expected  to  "stand  on  his  own  two  feet  like  a  man,"  but 
he  is  also  faced  with  decisions  about  dating  and  sex,  important  decisions  he 
often  must  make  for  himself.^ 

What  is  this  free-floating  system  of  paired  heterosexual  association 
among  American  youth,  and  when  and  why  did  it  come  into  existence? 
"Dating  is  a  relationship  expressing  freedom,  lack  of  commitment  or  public 
obligation  for  any  sort  of  future  action.  In  truth,  up  to  the  time  of  announce- 
ment of  engagement  dating  participants  have  a  minimum  of  accepted  responsi- 
bility to  continue  the  relationship.  Continuation  is  largely  a  matter  between  the 
two  concerned.  That  is  to  say,  the  rise  of  the  term  dating  is  a  reflection  of  the 
young  to  associate  in  pairs  without  others — parents  or  the  community — 
assuming  that  merely  because  they  are  dating  they  have  further  responsibility 
to  each  other  or  to  the  community.  Such  freedom  is  what  distinguishes  dating 
from  courtship."  ^  Parsons  notes  that  "exactly  who  is  to  go  with  whom  and 
on  what  terms  is  not  ascribed  but  is  left  open  to  the  initiative  of  the  individual, 
though  of  course  regulated  in  pattern.  .  .  .  Dating  ...  is  one  item  in  a 
series  which,  with  many  vicissitudes,  can  go  on  with  the  same  or  different  part- 
ners to  the  stage  of  'going  steady,'  to  engagement,  and  finally  to  marriage.  But 
all  these  stages  have  in  common  the  accent  on  achievement,  on  what  has  been 
accomplished,  with  whatever  help  and  support  may  be  received  from  peer 
group  and  possibly  family.  It  is  regarded  as  the  individual's  'own  doing,'  on 
his  own  initiative  and  responsibility,  and  is  made  possible  by  his  own  skills  in 
making  himself  attractive  to  the  partner,  aided  or  handicapped  of  course  as  the 
case  may  be  by  the  relevant  ascriptive  qualities."  ^^ 

The  institution  of  dating  as  the  method  of  precourtship  behavior  is 
originally  peculiarly  American  and  is  generally  considered  to  have  begun 
during  or  immediately  after  the  first  World  War.  E.  S.  Turner  points  out  that 
dating  is  an  activity  now  forced  on  the  young  by  the  young  and  notes  that  when 
boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  were  already  filling  out  questionnaires  on 
their  sex  lives  in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  the  subject  of  petting  (central  to  him 
in  dating)  had  hardly  been  admitted  by  those  who  advised  on  love  problems 
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in  the  British  magazines. ^^  In  a  study  of  changes  in  what  he  calls  courtship 
behavior  among  three  generations  of  Ohio  women  Marvin  R.  Koller  found 
from  inquiry  among  young  married  college-trained  women,  their  mothers,  and 
their  maternal  grandmothers  that  the  younger  the  generation  the  higher  the 
frequency  of  dates  per  week  had  been.^^ 

Today  dating  is  so  fixed  in  American  culture  that  there  is  a  popular 
tendency  to  overlook  the  vast  social  changes  which  brought  it  into  being  and 
which  have  made  it  the  acknowledged  method  of  adolescent  and  young  adult 
exploratory  heterosexual  pairing.  Burgess  and  Wallin  point  to  two  groups  of 
factors  which  have  made  dating  indispensable  to  contemporary  youth:  ( 1 )  the 
radically  changed  social  situation;  (2)  the  dissatisfactions  of  youth  with  the 
confining  effects  of  keeping  steady  company. ^^  The  chief  characteristics  of 
what  Burgess  and  Wallin  call  the  radically  changed  social  situation  are  the 
transition  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  population  with  the  rapid  growth  of  urbani- 
zation; increasing  mobility  of  the  population,  particularly  through  the  automo- 
bile, and  development  of  mass  media  of  communication  such  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  television;  the  individualization  and 
fragmentation  of  personality  following  the  growth  of  interpersonal  relations, 
external  contacts,  secondary  control,  and  anonymity;  the  growing  secularization 
of  life  with  increase  of  freedom  of  young  people  in  social  relations:  the  decline 
in  the  religious  concept  and  sanction  of  marriage;  the  emancipation  of  women. 
The  chief  impulses  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  youth  with  previous  mating  patterns 
are  the  decline  of  the  family  as  a  cooperative  economic  enterprise  and  the 
diversification  of  interests  arising  from  occupational  specialization — both  of 
these  being  accompanied  by  youth's  desire  to  find  "compatible"  companion- 
ship on  the  basis  of  a  mutuality  of  interests  in  an  extrafamilial  setting.  To 
these  groups  of  factors  was  added  the  revolt  of  immigrants  against  the  authori- 
tarian folkways  and  mores  governing  heterosexual  youth  relations  in  the  old 
world,  a  revolt  which  led  them  to  rear  children  more  permissively.  Finally  we 
reach  a  situation  today  in  which  as  Erikson  has  put  it:  "The  American  family 
.  .  .  tends  to  guard  the  right  of  the  individual  member — parents  included — 
not  to  be  dominated.  In  fact,  each  member,  as  he  grows  and  changes,  reflects 
a  variety  of  outside  groups  and  their  changing  interests  and  needs :  the  father's 
occupational  group,  the  mother's  club,  the  adolescent's  clique,  and  the  chil- 
dren's first  friends.  These  interest  groups  determine  the  individual's  privileges 
in  his  family;  it  is  they  who  judge  the  family,  .  .  .  Where  in  Europe  then, 
adolescence  would  lead  to  a  conflict  with  the  father,  and  the  necessity  of 
either  rebelling  or  submitting,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  no  necessity  for  such 
exertion  in  the  American  family.  The  adolescent  swings  of  the  American  youth 
do  not  overtly  concern  the  father,  nor  the  matter  of  authority,  but  focus  rather 
on  his  peers  .  .  .  American  adolescents  believe  deeply  in  truly  free  enter- 
prise; they  prefer  one  big  chance  in  a  hundred  little  ones  to  an  average-sized 
certainty."  i* 

But  this  thorough-going  individualization  is  typical  mainly  of  middle-class 
youth  in  the  United  States  today.  It  has  permeated  to  lower-class  youth  but 
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with  maladaptive  aspects:  there  may  be  freedom  in  precourtship  behavior 
patterns  but  authoritarianism  in  other  areas  of  living.  This  maladaptation 
among  lower-class  youth  has  been  brought  out  by  Henry  S.  Maas  in  his  study 
of  social  class  differences  in  the  family  systems  and  group  relations  of  pre- 
and  early  adolescents.^^  Maas  found  that  lower-class  youth  was  being  inade- 
quately prepared  for  freedom  because  of  "a  psychologically  closed,  hierarchi- 
cal, and  quite  rigid  parental  relationship."  Middle-class  culture,  on  the  other 
hand,  permits  more  open,  ostensibly  equalitarian,  and  flexible  relations. 
"Lower  class  parents  are  repeatedly  seen  as  closed  or  inaccessible  to  the  child's 
communications,  especially  of  the  milder  types  of  disapproval  or  refusal  of 
parental  expectation  or  demand.  Relationships  between  the  parents,  being 
hierarchical,  the  father  often  the  possessor  of  the  mother,  the  child  is  once 
removed,  for  these  or  other  reasons,  from  direct  communication  with  one 
parent  or  the  other.  Fear  of  parental  authority  and  its  explosive  anger  mutes 
the  child,  until  he  explodes  in  similar  manner  or  redirects  his  hostile  aggres- 
sions, as  well  as  his  tender  feelings,  toward  siblings  or  other  contemporaries. 
With  them,  he  may  become  either  a  prototype  of  the  bully — status  and  power 
seeking — or  an  ever-submissive  follower." 


The  function  of  dating 

Theories  concerning  the  function  of  dating  may  be  divided  as  follows: 
dating  is  part  of  the  American  system  of  success-rating  and  competition  for 
status  through  exploitation  of  others;  dating  is  preparation  for  courtship  and 
marriage;  dating  is  an  educational  experience  for  sensible  selection  of  mates. 
The  first  of  these  theories  has  had  the  greatest  influence  on  sociologists'  think- 
ing. It  has  its  origin  with  Willard  Waller  in  his  statement  in  1937  of  the  rating- 
dating  complex. ^°  Waller's  view  has  been  followed  by  Margaret  Mead  and 
Geoffrey  Gorer,  among  others. 

In  Waller's  theory  dating  becomes  a  search  for  the  thrill.  Thrill  seeking 
furthers  the  development  of  exploitative  relationships.  "As  long  as  an  associa- 
tion is  founded  on  a  frank  and  admitted  barter  in  thrills,  nothing  that  can  be 
called  exploitative  arises.  But  the  old  mores  of  progressive  commitment  exist, 
along  with  the  new  customs,  and  peculiar  relationships  arise  from  this  con- 
fusion of  moralities.  According  to  the  old  morality  a  kiss  means  something,  a 
declaration  of  love  means  something,  a  number  of  Sunday  evening  dates  in 
succession  means  something,  and  these  meanings  are  enforced  by  the  cus- 
tomary law,  while  under  the  new  morality  such  things  may  mean  nothing  at 
all — that  is,  they  may  imply  no  commitment  of  the  total  personality  whatso- 
ever. So  it  comes  about  that  one  of  the  persons  may  exploit  the  other  for 
thrills  on  the  pretense  of  emotional  involvement  and  its  implied  commitment. 
When  a  woman  exploits,  it  is  usually  for  the  sake  of  presents  and  expensive 
amusements — the  common  pattern  of  'gold-digging.'  The  male  exploiter  usu- 
ally seeks  thrills  from  the  body  of  the  woman.  The  fact  that  thrills  cost  money, 
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usually  the  man's  money,  often  operates  to  introduce  strong  elements  of  sus- 
picion and  antagonism  into  the  relationship."  ^^  On  the  college  campus  of  the 
1930's  Waller  found  a  rating  scale  of  male  and  female  desirability  as  dates. 
For  example,  a  Class  A  rating  for  a  male  required  that  he  belong  to  one  of  the 
better  fraternities,  be  prominent  in  activities,  have  a  copious  supply  of  spend- 
ing money,  be  well-dressed,  "smooth"  in  manners  and  appearance,  have  a 
"good  line,"  dance  well,  and  have  access  to  an  automobile.  "The  factors  which 
appear  to  be  important  for  girls  are  good  clothes,  a  smooth  line,  ability  to 
dance  well,  and  popularity  as  a  date."  ^^ 

Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr.  made  a  retest  of  Waller's  rating-dating  complex  in 
1953  among  students  at  the  University  of  Michigan. ^^  It  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  test  the  historical  accuracy  of  Waller's  findings — that  is,  whether  they 
were  appropriate  descriptions  of  the  American  college  student  in  the  late  1920's 
and  early  1930's.  Blood  did  find  it  possible  to  test  whether  these  findings  fit  the 
situation  in  the  mid-1950's.  His  conclusion  was  as  follows:  "Waller's  1929-30 
picture  of  a  competitive-materialistic  rating  complex  which  governs  casual 
dating  but  is  dysfunctional  in  relation  to  mate  selection  seems  to  be  question- 
able at  every  point  so  far  as  its  application  to  1953  Michigan  undergraduates 
as  a  whole  is  concerned.  The  same  questions  appear  to  be  raised  by  the  com- 
parable studies  made  at  Penn  State  College  in  1950  and  at  Hope  College  in 
1953.  However  valid  Waller's  picture  may  have  been  in  1929-30,  it  seems 
doubtful  that  it  should  any  longer  be  assumed  to  be  typical  of  rating  and  dating 
on  American  campuses."  ^'^ 

Blood's  retest  of  Waller's  theory  was  published  in  1955.  A  year  later  his 
findings  concerning  campus  dating  practices  of  the  present-day  were  pub- 
lished.^^ The  general  pattern  of  dating  preferences  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Blood  found  to  be  the  following: 

1.  The  most  widely  accepted  theme  is  that  of  easygoing,  informal  inter- 
action of  a  type  fundamental  to  good  human  relations  in  any  face-to-face 
situation. 

2.  This  casual,  friendly  relationship  between  the  sexes  is  strengthened 
by  three  major  elements  when  students  speak  discriminatingly  of  the  kinds  of 
persons  they  would  prefer  to  date  as  potential  spouses.  These  additional  em- 
phases are  emotional  maturity,  intelligence,  and  affectionate  behavior. 

3.  The  elements  of  Waller's  rating-dating  complex  which  remain  today 
show  up  among  the  fraternity-sorority  minority.  Independent  students  (stu- 
dents who  are  not  members  of  fraternities  or  sororities)  do  not  emulate  these 
patterns  of  behavior.  "Upperclass  students  seem  to  reflect  processes  of  dis- 
enchantment with  the  organized  trappings  of  campus  life  and  of  emancipation 
from  childhood  inhibitions."  ^^ 

Blood  concludes  that  students  have  now  grown  up  enough  so  that  they  can 
afford  to  be  themselves  rather  than  needing  to  masquerade  behind  the  dating 
paraphernalia  of  yore — cars,  pins,  and  raccoon  coats.  "While  the  rah-rah  days 
survive  to  some  extent  in  particular  segments  of  the  student  body  (namely 
the  fraternities),  even  there  they  fail  to  assume  primary  importance.  The  domi- 
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nantly  friendly  and  nonexploitive  relationships  between  men  and  women 
students  makes  college  dating  a  more  suitable  preparation  for  serious  court- 
ship than  it  once  was."  -^ 

Assuming  Blood's  conclusion  to  be  apt  for  at  least  some  college  students, 
we  may  ask,  "To  what  can  we  ascribe  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  campus  dating  practices  which  Blood's  study  shows  as  compared  with 
Waller's?"  First,  it  would  seem  that  where  substitution  of  friendly  relations  for 
thrill  seeking  comes  about,  the  erotic  aspects  of  dating  no  longer  need  to  be 
hidden  behind  a  fagade  of  "hell-raising";  erotic  play  and  even  coitus  may  no 
longer  be  looked  upon  as  activities  which  can  only  take  place  under  conditions 
of  alcoholic  euphoria  or  physical  abandon.  Second,  American  youth  has  be- 
come less  chary  of  early  involvement.  World  War  II  brought  married  students 
to  American  campuses  in  flocks,  and  combining  marriage  and  education  is  not 
impossible  under  economic  prosperity  where  both  spouses  can  hold  part- 
time  jobs  and  are  helped  by  parents.  Third,  the  present  generation  of  college 
students  may  be  less  overwhelmed  by  the  sinfulness  of  sex  and  less  in  need 
of  exploitive  mechanisms  to  counteract  an  ascetic  morality.  Fourth,  women 
who  have  been  reared  from  childhood  for  emancipation,  as  later  generations 
have,  are  better  able  to  cope  with  this  emancipation  in  adolescence  and  young 
adulthood  than  their  mothers,  who  had  emancipation  thrust  upon  them. 

A  second  theory  of  the  function  of  dating  sees  it  as  an  institution  sub- 
serving another  institution,  namely,  courtship.-^  This  theory  v/as  arrived  at 
after  dating  had  become  established  in  our  society  and  no  longer  marked  a 
sharp  break  with  earlier  forms  of  heterosexual  behavior  inherited  from  Euro- 
pean immigrants,  parental  control  or  Protestant  ascetism.  Finally,  Lowrie 
exempHfies  the  educational  theory  of  dating.  He  sees  the  institution  as  a 
crucial  part  of  the  heterosexual  maturation  process  and  indispensable  to  the 
type  of  individualistic  culture  in  which  we  are  all  set  down.^^ 

These  three  theories  of  dating — Waller's  with  Blood's  historical  emenda- 
tions. Burgess  and  Locke's,  and  Lowrie's — are  based  on  the  behavior  of  col- 
lege youth  and  middle-class  youth.  But  dating  is  different  in  early  adolescence 
from  what  it  is  in  late  adolescence  and  young  adulthood;  it  is  different  in 
different  classes;  and  there  are  differences  between  college  men  and  women 
relative  to  the  sexual  behavior  manifested  on  dates,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Age  and  class  differences  in  dating 

In  prepuberty  dating  boys  and  girls  try  to  act  "grown-up."  "  'Last  year,' 
say  the  harassed  teachers,  'it  was  the  seventh  grade,  this  year  it's  started  in 
the  sixth.'  For  the  old  institutionalized  hostilities  of  broken  dolls  and  pulled 
braids,  girls'  tears  and  boyish  pranks,  the  new  pre-puberty  dating  pattern  is 
being  substituted,  doubtfully  with  less  hostility,  but  with  the  hostility  very 
differently  phrased.  During  the  very  age  when  most  of  our  comparative  mate- 
rial suggests  that  boys  are  least  ready  to  engage  in  sex  activity  in  which  they 
have  to  take  the  initiative,  they  are  being  drawn  into  a  life  that  mimics  the  sex 
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activities  of  late  adolescence."  ^^  Dating  begins  in  earnest  in  a  sometimes 
mild,  sometimes  wild  way  in  junior  high  school  and  high  school.  In  small 
cities  and  country  areas  the  dating  coterie  are  a  significant  part  of  social  life 
of  youth  in  the  earlier  teens;  in  larger  cities,  in  the  earlier  teens  one-sex  groups 
continue  to  have  great  sway.  In  lower-class  areas  the  tendency  is  for  girls  to 
date  earlier  than  middle-class  girls.  Lowrie  reached  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  earlier  individuals  begin  to  date  the  more  frequently  they  date  later.-^ 

Sociologists  have  begun  fairly  recently  to  study  seriously  the  institution 
of  dating  among  high-school  students.  The  bulk  of  research  previously  avail- 
able had  to  do  with  college  dating.  In  Elmtown's  Youth  we  have  a  picture  of 
teen-age  dating  behavior  among  those  in  high  school  and  those  outside  of 
high  school. ^'^  This  study  of  teen-age  dating  behavior  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  social  stratification  of  the  community  into  five  classes:  (1)  the  upper; 
(2)  the  upper  middle;  (3)  the  lower  middle;  (4)  the  upper  lower;  and  (5) 
the  lower  lower.  In  the  high-school  group  in  the  upper  and  upper-middle 
classes  86  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  100  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  dating;  in 
the  lower-middle  class  73  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  74  per  cent  of  the  girls 
were  dating;  in  the  upper-lower  class,  60  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  81  per  cent 
of  the  girls  were  dating;  and  in  the  lower-lower  class  87  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  83  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  dating.  Dates  are  mainly  class-endogamous. 
Where  class  lines  are  crossed  the  hypergamy  occurs  more  often  through  the 
girl  dating  upward.  The  high  school  in  Elmtown  was  mainly  middle  and 
upper  class.  Most  of  the  upper-lower-class  boys  were  not  in  high  school  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  lower-lower-class  boys  did  not  attend.  The 
dating  habits  of  adolescents  who  did  not  attend  high  school  were  significantly 
different.  Of  the  adolescent  girls  who  were  not  in  high  school,  94  per  cent 
dated  whereas  only  81  per  cent  of  the  high-school  girls  from  all  classes  did. 
For  boys  the  respective  figures  are  87  per  cent  and  70  per  cent.  Steady  dating 
was  more  marked  among  those  not  in  high  school:  53  per  cent  of  the  girls  and 
21  per  cent  of  the  boys  out  of  school  were  going  steady.  The  percentage  of  all 
high  school  students  in  this  category  was  18.  The  general  tendency  was  for 
out-of-school  adolescents  to  date  with  those  out-of-school.  The  going-steady 
group  in  the  upper-lower  and  the  lower-lower  groups  usually  were  involved 
in  coitus  and  there  were  occasional  cases  of  pregnancy.  About  a  quarter  of  the 
out-of-school  adolescents  were  married,  with  a  high  proportion  of  the  mar- 
riages forced  because  of  pregnancy. 

The  more  genitally  oriented  sensuality  in  the  lower-class  groups  at  this 
age  is  ascribable  to  the  high  anxiety  threshold  of  lower-class  youth  probably 
due  to  experiences  such  as  exposure  to  parental  coitus,  parental  rejection  and 
sadism,  and  deprivation  of  the  material  perquisites  of  the  higher  classes. 
Lower-class  boys  come  to  feel  that  sexual  potency  is  the  substitute  for  material 
success  and  lower-class  girls  that  submission  to  the  originally  forbidden  object 
may  be  the  way  to  get  along  heterosexually.  "From  psychiatric  experience  and 
delinquency  studies  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  antisocial,  precocious,  and 
impulsive  sexual  behavior  is  more  prevalent  among  those  raised  under  con- 
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ditions  of  socio-economic  deprivation  and  disorganized  family  and  community 
living."  29 

Yet  William  F.  Whyte  found  that  there  was  a  slum  sex  code  among  lower- 
lower-class  young  men  which  separated  out  good  girls  that  boys  seek  to  marry 
and  who  they  think  are  sexually  taboo  before  marriage.  There  are  also  in  this 
code  the  one-man  girl  whom  one  "lays"  and  the  more  promiscuous  girl  toward 
whom  one  does  not  feel  heavy  responsibility.  Finally  there  is  the  prostitute  or 
"hustler,"  coital  contact  with  whom  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  a  lower-class 
male  cannot  "pick  up"  a  girl.  The  extreme  of  behavior  with  prostitutes  and 
hustlers  is  the  line-up,  where  a  group  of  males  take  on  a  woman  seriatim.^** 

Breed  in  a  more  recent  study  found  that  boys  of  working-class  parents 
who  had  remained  in  high  school  tend  to  have  the  same  sex  codes  in  dating 
as  middle-  and  upper-class  youth.  "This  picture  of  class  similarity  is  not  sur- 
prising when  viewed  from  the  more  general  theory  of  socialization  and  the 
influence  of  the  group  atmosphere  on  the  individual.  The  working-class  youth 
were  apparently  socialized  by  contact  in  school  with  the  more  numerous 
middle-class  boys  and  girls.  Why  should  they  not  observe  and  eventually  fol- 
low, to  some  extent,  the  middle-class  norms  practiced  by  the  other  seniors?"  ^^ 
But  Breed's  conclusion  would  not  appear  to  hold  for  underprivileged  minority 
groups  against  whom  discrimination  is  practiced  and  who  suffer  economic 
deprivation  and  parental  neglect,  such  as  lower-class  urban  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans.  High  schools,  particularly  vocational  high  schools,  cannot 
generally  counteract  the  powerful  combined  forces  of  underprivilege,  discrimi- 
nation, economic  deprivation,  and  parental  neglect,  nor  perhaps  even  one  of 
these  forces  by  itself,  upon  sexual  behavior  in  dating. 

What  is  expected  of  dating 

The  attempts  by  sociologists  to  discover  what  young  Americans  are  look- 
ing for  on  a  date  run  into  a  basic  difficulty:  since  the  unconscious  is  overladen 
with  taboos  and  contradictory  social  codes,  rationalization,  projection,  fantasy, 
and  displacement  are  rampant.  The  interviewing  schedules  which  have  been 
developed  are  plagued  by  this  difficulty  in  accumulating  pertinent  data.  Thus 
Lowrie,  interviewing  782  boys  and  813  girls  from  high  schools  in  small, 
medium,  and  large  cities  and  203  boys  and  181  girls  under  22  years  of  age 
from  a  small  denominational  college,  asked  them  to  select  from  a  list  of  eight 
reasons  for  dating,  the  three  they  considered  most  important.  The  eight  reasons 
are  affection,  select  mate,  learn  to  adjust,  gain  poise  or  ease,  fun,  get  to  social 
affairs,  prestige,  neck.^^  Lowrie  recognizes  the  deficiencies  in  this  method  of 
inquiry  in  his  statement:  "Reasons  students  give  for  action  are  certainly  not 
the  real  reasons  without  modification  or  limitation.  The  specific  set  of  reasons 
from  which  they  chose  was  necessarily  to  some  degree  suggestive,  and  limited 
responses."  ^^  No  less  suspect  from  the  standpoint  of  ultimate  motivation  are 
the  descriptions  given  by  both  high  school  and  college  students  of  what  a  pre- 
ferred date  is.  For  example,  Christensen  found  among  high-school  students 
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the  following  highest  characteristics  for  a  date:  physically  and  mentally  fit; 
dependable,  can  be  trusted;  takes  pride  in  personal  appearance  and  manners; 
clean  in  speech  and  action;  pleasant  disposition  and  a  sense  of  humor;  con- 
siderate of  me  and  others;  acts  own  age  and  is  not  childish.'^*  Among  college 
students  studied  alone,  equally  rationalized  and  stereotyped  preferences  were 
given  concerning  a  date  in  thirteen  characteristics  listed  by  one  male  student 
and  forty  characteristics  listed  by  one  female  student,^^  who  added:  "Of 
course,  no  fellow  is  expected  to  measure  up  perfectly  to  all  of  these  social  graces, 
but  those  who  come  closest  to  it  will  be  tops  on  a  girl's  Ust  of  favorites."  ^^ 

Considering  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  dating  in  our  culture  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  those  who  hold  to  rationalized  and  stereotyped  preferences  are 
going  to  be  sorely  disappointed.  But  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  often  super- 
ficial, contradictory,  and  rationalized  answers  given  are  a  resultant  of  serious 
imperfections  in  the  interviewing  schedules,  resulting  from  the  failure  to  realize 
the  importance  of  unconscious  factors  in  behavior. 

College  dating  and  love  making:  a  Florida  study 

What  erotically  occurs  on  a  college  date  in  contrast  to  idealized  expecta- 
tions and  rationalizations?  American  youth,  in  the  later  teens  and  early 
twenties  especially,  embark  in  dating  upon  relationships  with  an  inherently 
genital  connotation.  The  rating  of  dates  is  generally  and  basically  on  a  con- 
tinuum relative  to  how  far  the  male  intends  to  go  and  how  far  the  female  will 
let  him  go.  Winston  W.  Ehrmann  made  a  study  of  the  dating  behavior  of  841 
college  students  at  the  University  of  Florida  classified  according  to  the  degrees 
of  physical  love  making.^"  The  erotic  stages  were  classified  as  follows: 

A.  No  dates  within  specified  period  (two  weeks). 

B.  No  physical  contact  or  only  holding  of  hands. 

C.  Kissing  and  hugging,  or  boy  fondling  the  girl's  breast  with  his  hands 
outside  her  clothes,  or  both. 

D.  Boy  fondling  girl's  naked  breast,  as  well  as  any  activity  in  C. 

E.  Boy  fondling  girl's  genitals  or  naked  area  around  genitals,  as  well  as  any 
activity  in  C  or  D. 

F.  Sexual  intercourse,  as  well  as  any  activity  in  C,  D  or  E. 

G.  Female  fondling  male's  genitals  through  his  clothes. 
H.  Female  fondling  male's  naked  genitals. 

(Stages  G  and  H  are  not  mutually  exclusive  either  one  to  the  other  or  to 
C,  D,  E,  and  F.) 

The  results  of  Ehrmann's  investigation  are  given  below  in  two  sets. 
After  using  one  schedule  Ehrmann  found  that  the  original  stage  C  had  to 
be  divided  into  two  stages,  CI  (kissing  and  hugging)  and  C2  (boy  fondling 
the  girl's  breasts  outside  her  clothes),  since  the  very  cooperative  females 
originally  interviewed  said  that  fondling  of  the  breasts  led  on  to  other  stages 
whereas  kissing  and  hugging  could  be  controlled.  The  first  set  of  results  is  for 
the  entire  group;  the  second  set  for  those  who  answered  the  revised  schedule. 
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The   most  advanced   stage  to  which  individual  goes 
in   his  current   behavior 


I. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

TOTAL 

Males  % 

3.9 

4.7 

30.6 

5.4 

16.6 

38.8 

100.0 

Females  % 

0.7 

4.5 

59.7 

8.3 

17.7 

9.1 

100.0 

Males  Number 

23 

27 

176 

31 

96 

223 

576 

Females  Number 

2 

12 

158 

22 

47 

24 

265 

II. 

A 

B 

cl 

c2 

D 

E 

F 

TOTAL 

Males  % 

4.4 

4.2 

22.8 

11.0 

5.0 

16.2 

36.4 

100.0 

Females  % 

1.0 

3.0 

45.5 

17.0 

5.0 

18.0 

10.5 

100.0 

Males  Number 

17 

16 

87 

42 

19 

62 

139 

382 

Females  Number 

2 

6 

91 

34 

10 

36 

21 

200 

No  separate  results  are  given  by  Ehrmann  for  stages  G  and  H  (female 
fondling  male's  genitals  through  his  clothes  and  female  fondling  male's  naked 
genitals)  since,  as  he  explained  in  a  later  article:  ^^  "These  activities  never 
occurred  by  themselves,  but  always  in  conjunction  with  behavior  included  in 
other  stages,  particularly  E  and  F." 

The  statistical  results  above  led  to  the  following  questions:  "Why  are  the 
figures  for  male  and  female  students  so  different?  Are  the  males  boasting  and 
the  females  lying;  or  is  it  because  the  girls  who  'go  all  the  way'  are  promiscuous 
with  a  great  many  different  boys?"  Answers  to  them  in  this  study  run  as  fol- 
lows. Most  of  these  men  do  not  date  coeds  and  those  who  do  date  coeds  also 
date  non-coeds.  On  this  campus  men  outnumbered  women.  "Most  of  the 
males  have  dates  only  or  principally  with  girls  in  their  home  towns  or  in  the 
towns  in  the  adjacent  region  and  then  only  on  week  ends.  The  male  students 
are  highly  mobile  and  think  nothing  of  traveling  several  hundred  miles  on  a 
week  end  to  go  home  for  a  date  or  to  go  to  some  other  town — also  for  a  date. 
In  fact,  the  mass  exodus  on  week  ends  is  quite  marked." 

Significant  class  exogamy  is  manifest  in  Ehrmann's  findings  on  physical 
intimacy  on  dates: 

The  social  class  of  the  individual  and  the  comparative  social  class  of  the  com- 
panion, particularly  in  the  dates  of  the  males,  play  a  significant  part  in  the 
pattern  of  dating  behavior  and  its  control.  .  .  .  Whether  dates  are  with 
companions  of  the  same,  lower,  or  higher  class  seems  to  be  an  important 
determiner  of  behavior  among  these  individuals.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the  cross- 
ing of  class  lines  is  in  this  study  a  much  more  important  factor  in  the  dating 
behavior  of  males  than  females.  Almost  forty  per  cent  of  the  males  and 
only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  females  crossed  class  lines  in  their  current  dating 
behavior.  The  female  crossers  showed  a  slight  or  moderate  tendency  to  have 
dates  more  frequently  with  boys  of  a  higher  social  status,  whereas  the  male 
crossers  showed  a  more  pronounced  preference  for  girls  of  a  lower  social 
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status.  These  males  also  tended  to  have  more  experiences  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  dating  behavior  than  the  others.  ...  It  appears  that  more 
of  these  boys  look  upon  dating  primarily  as  a  source  of  overt  sexual  satis- 
faction. ...  In  the  discussion  of  controls,  [one  male]  had  stated  that  girls 
refusing  to  go  farther  had  been  the  reason  he  had  not  been  able  to  go 
farther.  When  asked  if  there  were  any  other  reasons,  he  blurted  in  response, 
"Jeepers,  creepers,  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  other  reason."  ^^ 

Thus,  if  this  sample  is  representative,  college  girls  appear  to  be  more  un- 
willing to  submit  to  extensive  physical  intimacies  than  noncollege  girls  or  else 
are  unwilling  to  submit  to  such  intimacies  with  college  boys  in  their  own 
geographical  areas.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  girls  are  dating  men  already 
out  of  college  or  not  during  college  sessions.  Upper-class  endogamy  with  ex- 
treme physical  intimacies  on  dates  occurs  among  students  at  noncoeducational 
colleges.  Observations  which  have  been  made,  for  example,  among  New 
England  colleges  peopled  by  the  upper-middle  and  upper  classes,  show  a 
continuous  round  of  week-end  parties  where  college  men  circulate  to  the 
women's  campuses  and  conversely.  Physical  intimacy  is  sometimes  highly 
advanced,  going  beyond  even  the  stages  mentioned  by  Ehrmann.  To  be  sure, 
not  all  are  involved  in  making  such  rounds,  but  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
comment.^" 

Ehrmann  found  confirmation  for  his  conclusion  that  the  comparative 
social  class  position  of  the  companion  has  a  profound  influence  upon  pre- 
marital heterosexual  behavior  and,  by  inference,  probably  upon  mate  selection 
as  well.  The  marked  tendency  of  males  to  descend  the  social  ladder  for  dating 
companions  seems  to  be  motivated  primarily  by  a  desire  to  find  willing  sexual 
partners,  according  to  Ehrmann.  This  relationship  is,  as  he  says,  legend  in  our 
society,  and  his  findings  give  added  empirical  confirmation  to  it.^^  This 
premarital  male  hypogamy  in  American  culture  has  usually  been  considered 
an  evil.  Ehrmann  challenges  this  moral  judgment  by  pointing  out  that  "It  might 
be  that  women  of  a  lower  social  class  allow  themselves  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  be  sexually  exploited  for  other  than  meager  or  paltry  reasons.  A 
great  many  undoubtedly  have  the  'main  chance,'  that  is,  marriage,  in  mind. 
The  odds  may  be  against  them,  but  they  accept  the  gamble  because  the  stakes 
are  high.  The  other  matter  concerns  a  sociological  principle  which  is  accepted 
in  other  areas,  but  is  oftentimes  not  in  the  field  of  marriage  and  the  family 
because  it  is  contrary  to  strong  moral  principles.  It  is,  of  course,  the  simple 
fact  that  an  act  that  is  thought  to  be  socially  undesirable  might  support  or 
make  possible  another  act  that  is  considered  socially  desirable.  Can  it  be 
then  that  some  of  the  premarital  sexual  exploitation  of  women,  or  shall  we  say 
the  search  for  women  who  are  willing  sexual  companions,  helps  indirectly  to 
maintain  a  more  democratic  social  organization?"  ^^ 

Nondaters 

Dating  habits  vary  among  adolescents  and  young  adults  from  those  who 
rarely  have  dates  to  those  who  seem  to  do  little  else  in  their  leisure  waking 
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hours  but  date.  Among  high-school  students  all  over  the  country  reported  on 
by  the  Purdue  University  Opinion  Panel,  48  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  and  39 
per  cent  of  all  the  girls  in  the  sample  reported  that  they  seldom  date.  In  this 
group  the  following  reasons  were  given  for  seldom  dating:  Don't  have  a  girl 
(boy)  friend,  41  per  cent  and  30  per  cent;  don't  know  how  to  keep  girls  (boys) 
interested,  25  per  cent  and  33  per  cent;  bashful  about  asking  girls  for  dates, 
34  per  cent;  don't  know  how  to  ask  a  girl  for  a  date,  26  per  cent;  wonder 
whether  anything  is  wrong  with  going  places  "stag,"  23  per  cent  (boys); 
wonder  whether  it  is  all  right  to  accept  "blind  dates,"  29  per  cent  (girls). ^^ 
In  Kirkpatrick  and  Caplow's  study  of  a  group  of  students  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  they  found  that  at  least  half  of  the  students  replying  had  either 
had  difficulty  all  the  time  or  to  some  extent  in  dating.  Even  in  this  coeduca- 
tional setting  35  per  cent  of  the  men  and  40  per  cent  of  the  women  said  that 
opportunities  for  meeting  members  of  the  opposite  sex  were  inadequate.'**  But 
to  the  question  whether  they  would  patronize  a  college  dating  bureau  under 
organized  auspices,  80  per  cent  of  the  men  and  84  per  cent  of  the  women 
answering  said  "No" — an  indication  that  despite  the  inadequacy  of  the  dating 
institution  they  preferred  an  individualistic  method  to  a  formalized  one,  a 
confirmation  of  Erikson's  statement  of  American  youth's  faith  in  free  enter- 
prise in  this  area.  Young  Americans  would  rather  complain  of  failure  privately 
than  publicly  acknowledge  need  of  help.  "Perhaps  it  is  not  just  dates  that 
students  want  but  also  success  in  competition  for  dates."  ^^  On  a  checklist  of 
questions  as  to  the  reasons  for  inadequacy  of  opportunities  in  dating  the  per- 
centages were  as  follows  in  this  group  of  141  Minnesota  males  and  258 
Minnesota  females.*^ 


Reasons  for  inadequacy  of  present  opportunities  to  meet 
members  of  the  opposite  sex* 


MALE 

FEMALE 

No  time 

42.9% 

36.9% 

No  money 

61.2 

11.7 

Meet  wrong  kind 

72.2 

13.6 

Personality  limitations 

10.2 

11.7 

Lack  social  contacts 

21.1 

48.5 

No  fraternity  (or  sorority) 

18.4 

19.4 

Other  reasons 

12.2 

14.6 

*  More  than  one  answer  was  given  so  that  percentages  do  not  total  100. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  why  some  young  people  do  not  date,  Duvall  and 
Hill  come  to  the  bizarre  conclusion  that  "physically  unattractive,  geographically 
isolated,  academically  insulated,  emotionally  immature,  and  psychologically 
unstable  young  people  of  both  sexes  seem  to  have  more  difficulty  securing  the 
favorable  attention  of  the  other  sex  than  do  the  attractive,  accessible,  mature, 
and  socially  skilled  young  people."  *^  Except  for  the  characteristic  "geograph- 
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ically  isolated"  this  sweeping,  gratuitous  statement  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
normative  standards  of  daters  and  to  assume  that  those  who  seldom  date  are 
"social  failures."  Dating  is  not  its  own  excuse  for  being,  and  we  certainly  have 
no  basis  for  asserting  that  those  who  are  not  date-prone  and  those  who  are 
not  date-preoccupied  are  necessarily  the  ones  who  later  fail  in  courtship,  en- 
gagement, and  marriage.  Indeed,  it  may  be  the  other  way  around:  the  heavy 
daters  may  be  the  immature  ones.  The  immaturity  of  the  normative  standards 
used  in  dating  shows  up  in  Christensen's  study  of  674  students  at  Purdue 
University  and  2,500  high-school  students.  Men  were  criticized  for  being  sexy, 
crude,  cocky,  and  for  using  dishonest  flattery;  women  were  criticized  by  men 
for  being  vain,  cold,  money-minded,  flighty,  oversensitive  and  childish,  and 
flirtatious  with  others.*^ 

Dating:  constructive  or  destructive? 

Genital  sublimation  and  inhibition  as  guides  to  middle-  and  upper-class 
behavior  lead  men  from  these  classes  to  rely  more  for  their  sexual  goals  in  dat- 
ing on  women  of  another  totem.  Among  the  underprivileged,  there  appears  to 
be  far  more,  and  much  earlier,  intraclass  promiscuity.  But  through  the  dating 
folkways  a  socially  instigated  triggering  of  free-floating  anxiety  at  this  stage 
of  life  can  occur  in  all  classes.  As  a  symbol  of  social  prowess  dating  can  be- 
come a  hunting  license  for  men  and  a  trophy  collection  for  women.  As  a  con- 
structive social  institution  dating  would  have  as  goals  establishment  of  a  learn- 
ing process  for  mate  selection  and  courtship,  and  introduction  to  mature  genital 
sexuality.  Among  college  students  there  have  been  some  devastating  criticisms 
of  the  dating  institution  as  an  outgrowth  of  our  confused  culture  patterns  re- 
garding mating,  a  culture  which  emphasizes  competition,  conspicuous  con- 
sumption, and  pecuniary  emulation,  and  which  has  no  generalized  forms  of 
sanctioned  behavior  in  the  premarital  situation. ''^ 

The  basic  attribute  differentiating  the  marital  from  the  premarital  state 
is  the  legitimation  of  sexual  intercourse  in  marriage.  Through  marriage  it  is 
socially  sanctioned;  the  superego,  which  has  bound  in  repressed  genital  energy, 
is  thus  socially  permitted  to  relax  its  watchfulness.  But  if  the  superego  has  been 
so  watchful  and  reproving  from  infantile  sexuality  onward,  and  so  mindful 
of  the  dire  consequences  of  genital  consummation  that  an  individual  cannot 
break  through  in  the  marital  state  the  repressive  system  accrued  in  the  pre- 
marital state  from  childhood  onward,  only  injurious  results  to  mental  health 
and  social  adaptability  can  ensue.  Freud  wrote  half  a  century  ago  in  "  'Civi- 
lized' Sexual  Morality  and  Modern  Nervousness"  on  the  effects  on  the 
individual  of  wholesale  sexual  repression. 

In  the  results  produced  by  efforts  towards  abstinence  the  stubbornness  and  in- 
subordination characteristic  of  the  sexual  instinct  also  come  to  expression. 
Civilized  education  attempts,  in  a  sense,  only  a  temporary  suppression  of  it 
up  to  the  period  of  matrimony,  intending  then  to  give  it  free  rein  in  order  to 
make  use  of  it.  Extreme  measures,  however,  are  more  successful  in  effecting 
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repression  of  the  instinct  than  are  moderate  ones;  but  then  suppression  very 
often  goes  too  far,  with  the  unwished-for  result  that  when  the  sexual  instinct 
is  set  free  it  shows  itself  permanently  impaired.  For  this  reason  complete 
abstinence  during  youth  is  often  not  the  best  preparation  for  marriage  in  a 
young  man.  Women  dimly  recognize  this,  and  among  their  suitors  prefer 
those  who  have  already  proved  themselves  men  with  other  women.  The  in- 
jurious results  which  the  strict  demand  for  abstinence  before  marriage  pro- 
duces are  quite  particularly  apparent  where  women  are  concerned.  Clearly, 
education  does  not  look  lightly  on  the  task  of  suppressing  the  sensuality  of  the 
girl  until  marriage,  for  it  employs  the  most  drastic  measures.  It  not  only  for- 
bids sexual  intercourse  and  sets  a  high  premium  upon  the  preservation  of 
sexual  chastity,  but  it  also  protects  the  developing  young  woman  from  tempta- 
tion by  keeping  her  in  ignorance  of  all  the  facts  concerning  the  part  she  is 
ordained  to  play,  and  tolerates  in  her  no  love-impulse  which  cannot  lead  to 
marriage.  The  result  is  that  when  the  girl  is  suddenly  allowed  by  parental 
authority  to  fall  in  love,  she  cannot  accomplish  this  mental  operation  and 
enters  the  state  of  marriage  uncertain  of  her  own  feelings.  As  a  result,  the 
artificial  retardation  in  the  development  of  the  love-function  provides  nothing 
but  disappointments  for  the  husband,  who  has  treasured  up  all  his  desires  for 
her.  Psychically  she  is  still  attached  to  her  parents,  whose  authority  has 
brought  about  the  suppression  of  the  sexual  feeling;  and  physically  she  shows 
herself  frigid,  which  prevents  her  husband  finding  any  great  enjoyment  in 
relations  with  her.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  anaesthetic  type  of  woman  is 
also  found  outside  the  range  of  civilized  education,  but  I  consider  it  probable. 
In  any  case  this  type  is  directly  cultivated  by  education,  and  these  women 
who  conceive  without  pleasure  show  later  little  willingness  to  endure  frequent 
childbirths,  accompanied  as  they  are  by  pain;  so  that  the  training  that  pre- 
cedes marriage  directly  frustrates  the  very  aim  of  marriage.  When  later  the 
retarded  development  of  the  wife  becomes  rectified,  and  during  the  climax 
of  her  womanly  life  the  full  power  to  love  awakens  in  her,  her  relation  to 
her  husband  has  been  long  undermined.  As  a  reward  for  her  previous 
submission,  there  remains  for  her  only  the  choice  between  unappeased  desire, 
infidelity,  or  neurosis. 

The  behavior  of  a  human  being  in  sexual  matters  is  often  a  prototype  for 
the  whole  of  his  other  modes  of  reaction  to  life.  A  man  who  has  shown 
determination  in  possessing  himself  of  his  love-object  has  our  confidence  in 
his  success  in  regard  to  other  aims  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who 
abstains,  for  whatever  reasons,  from  satisfying  his  strong  sexual  instinct,  will 
also  assume  a  conciliatory  and  resigned  attitude  in  other  paths  of  life,  rather 
than  a  powerfully  active  one.  A  particular  application  of  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  course  of  the  sexual  life  is  typical  for  the  way  in  which  other 
functions  are  exercised  is  easily  demonstrable  in  the  entire  female  sex.  Their 
training  excludes  them  from  occupying  themselves  intellectually  with  sexual 
problems,  in  regard  to  which  naturally  they  have  the  greatest  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, and  terrifies  them  with  the  pronouncement  that  such  curiosity  is  un- 
womanly and  a  sign  of  immoral  tendencies.  And  thus  they  are  thoroughly 
intimidated  from  all  mental  effort,  and  knowledge  in  general  is  depreciated  in 
their  eyes.  The  prohibition  of  thought  extends  beyond  the  sexual  sphere,  partly 
through  unavoidable  associations,  partly  automatically,  acting  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  the  prohibition  of  religious  speculation  among  men,  and 
the  taboo  of  any  thought  out  of  harmony  with  loyalty  in  faithful  subjects. 
I  do  not  support  Moebius  in  the  view  he  has  put  forward,  which  has  met  with 
so  much  opposition,  that  the  biological  contrast  between  intellectual  work  and 
sexual  activity  explains  the  "physiological  mental  weakness"  of  women.  On 
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the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of 
so  many  women  can  be  traced  to  that  inhibition  of  thought  necessitated  by 
sexual  suppression.^'' 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  Freud  wrote  this  bitter  denunciation  in 
1908.  The  journey  was  in  no  small  part  made  possible  by  the  social  applica- 
tion of  his  findings.  His  words  still  deserve  earnest  attention,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  institution  of  dating  in  American  society.  If  dating  intensifies 
anxiety  and  sexual  frustration,  it  is  antagonistic  to  mature  genitality.  Insofar 
as  dating  makes  possible  the  initiation  of  American  youth  into  genital  sexuality 
and  mature  love-object  choice  it  can  be  considered  to  have  positive  and  not 
negative  value.  Insofar  as  it  encourages  excessive  and  morbid  genital  impulse 
— satyriasis — in  men  and  exaggerated  and  morbid  genital  desire — nympho- 
mania— in  women  it  is  destructive. 

This  experimental  period  in  heterosexual  genitality  is  at  best  fraught 
with  difficulty.  In  early  and  middle  adolescence  the  lesser  ways  of  love  are 
generally  dominant.  These  lesser  ways  of  love — ranging  from  kissing,  hugging, 
necking,  nubile  manipulation  to  genital  stroking  and  orgasm  without  pene- 
tration— may  be  satisfactory  only  in  these  earlier  years.  As  the  sexual  instinct 
becomes  stronger,  and  sometimes  overpowering,  these  lesser  ways  of  love 
can  seriously  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  ego  for  mature  sexual 
activities.  Fortunately  the  surging  forth  of  fully  consummatory  demands  is 
usually  governed  chronologically.  But  where  high  anxiety  is  present,  as  among 
lower-class  youth,  such  governance  is  undermined.  Among  the  mild  ascetics 
and  the  repressives  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  sublimatory  outlets  and 
petting  are  emphasized.  But  the  results  are  not  always  edifying.  Dating-coitus 
is  rarely  surrounded  with  a  facilitating  environment  spatially  or  temporally. 
Moreover,  the  type  of  contraceptive  devices  which  have  been  used  in  dating- 
coitus  are  not  those  which  give  greatest  satisfaction  (see  Chapter  17,  p.  324). 
Yet  activities  falling  short  of  coitus  can  over  the  long  term  arouse  deep-seated 
anxiety  and  neurotic  frustration. 

If  dating  is  conceived  of  as  a  form  of  "playing  at  marriage"  in  late 
adolescence  and  young  adulthood,  then  it  is  no  longer  merely  an  invention  of 
the  young  but  a  problem  for  all.  Our  culture  expects  men  to  be  aggressive 
and  to  want  the  girl  to  "give  in."  We  place  upon  the  superego  of  the  girl  the 
full  responsibility  for  being  the  conscience  of  all  society.  This  lonely  superego 
is  supposed  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of  civilized  repression  in  the  mass.  Thus 
she  may  learn  from  dating  not  how  to  give  herself  to  a  man  but  how  not  to 
give  herself.  "From  this  game,  played  over  and  over  again,  sometimes  for  ten 
years  or  so  before  marriage,  arises  the  later  picture  of  married  life  in  America, 
in  which  it  is  the  wife  who  sets  the  pattern  of  sex  relations.  From  it  comes 
the  inability  of  many  American  women  to  make  complete  sexual  surrenders, 
which  foreigners  find  so  confusing  and  frustrating,  and  from  it  also  come  the 
various  compensations,  the  use  of  alcohol  to  induce  a  lowering  of  control, 
and  the  popular  myths  of  the  invincible,  irresistible  lover.  Even  before  the 
girl  has  matured  enough  to  respond  to  the  cautions  of  her  own  body,  she  has 
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been  faced  with  the  need  for  being  the  conscience  for  two,  and  at  the  same 
time  playing  gaily,  deftly,  a  game  that  is  never  finished  and  at  which  she  may 
always  lose.  It  is  small  wonder  that  films  and  magazine  stories  of  love  glorify 
the  impulse,  never  to  be  indulged,  of  complete  surrender."  ^^ 

Human  beings  do  not  make  very  rational  decisions  where  the  sexual 
instincts  are  urging  them  on.  Young  Americans  not  overcome  by  repression 
and  who  do  not  wish  to  just  fall  into  dating-coitus  face  the  problem  of  when 
to  begin,  with  whom  to  begin,  and  yet  how  not  to  be  prematurely  entrapped 
into  marriage.  Since  some  begin  without  knowing  how  or  why  they  began, 
others  with  those  whom  they  do  not  marry,  and  still  others  are  entrapped  into 
marriage,  an  ostrich  solution  of  hiding  our  eyes  from  the  problem  will  not  do. 
Marriage  has  been  held  out  as  the  sanctioned  relationship  in  which  sexual 
happiness  is  to  be  achieved  with  the  concealed  puritanized  major  premise 
that  nothing  that  has  preceded  it  should  give  realistic  indication  of  what  it  is. 
One  popular  commentator  has  uttered  the  warning  that  "it  does  seem  important 
to  realize  that  the  more  successfully  young  adolescents  deal  with  the  difficult 
problems  of  freedom  and  demanded  dating,  the  less  prepared  they  are  to  meet 
the  particular  criteria  for  sex  adjustment  in  marriage."  ^^ 

Through  the  amorphous  dating  process  American  youth  staggers  along 
the  path  of  learning  how  to  live  with  a  sexual  code  involving  the  notion  of 
female  chastity  while  from  teen-age  on  young  women  are  thrust  into  the 
maelstrom  of  wide-open  heterosexual  relations.  There  are  indications  that  one 
of  the  results  of  the  dating  process  has  been  the  decline  in  the  cult  of  vir- 
ginity.^^ Nelson  N.  Foote  has  written  on  the  need  for  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  young  Americans  have  come  to  look  upon  sex  as  play  and  that  the  attrac- 
tions of  sex  make  it  a  favorite  form  of  play  for  millions  of  Americans.^*  If 
dating  is  to  be  used  for  marriage  preparation  in  a  basic  way  we  may  have  to 
forswear  those  more  staid  and  high-sounding  ideas  of  it  as  personality  de- 
velopment, educational  testing,  preparation  for  rational  *  mate  selection,  and 
accept  it  as  a  preparation  for  joyous  intimate  heterosexuality  without  the  fear 
of  pregnancy  or  of  the  loss  of  virginity  and  without  the  cult  of  the  "easy  mark" 
— a  heterosexuality  which  itself  may  concretely  involve  personality  develop- 
ment, educational  testing,  and  preparation  for  mate  selection.  Crucial  to  such 
heterosexuality  is  acceptance  by  openly  reared  and  frank  young  women  of  geni- 
tality  without  their  being  ostracized  as  all  things  to  all  men  and  a  view  by  young 
men  of  sexual  behavior  not  as  a  form  of  delinquency  but  as  part  of  the  process 
of  maturation.  "In  an  America  which  is  coming  to  honor  leisure  and  play  .  .  . 
not  only  is  our  interest  in  sex  capable  of  infinite  elaboration  through  all  the 
arts,  but  intercourse  itself  is  likely  to  gain  recognition  as  an  art.  Women  may 
then  still  retain  some  lesser  degree  of  psychic  responsiveness  than  men  .  .  . 
but  anxiety  and  awkwardness  will  be  the  exception."  ^^ 


Mate  selection  is  inherently  nonrational.  What  can  be  made  rational  in  it  is  the  recog- 
nition of  its  basic  nonrationality.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussions  in  Chapter  8. 
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5    •     Courtship  and  Engagement 


Courtship  begins  where  casual  dating  ends 

In  dating  the  field  is  played;  in  courtship  the  field  has  been  narrowed  to  a 
single  partner.  In  the  first  there  is  dallying;  in  the  second,  tarrying.  Gorer  has 
pointed  out  that  overtly  the  distinction  between  dating  and  courtship  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  but  that  the  confusion  between  them  is  rare  among  the 
individuals  participating  in  these  heterosexual  relationships.^  Lois  Stewart,  in 
a  study  at  Iowa  State  College,  found  college  students  differentiating  a  good 
date  from  a  good  mate.^  Much  greater  sobriety  was  shown  in  the  character- 
istics of  a  good  mate  (genuine  and  honest,  good  companion,  likes  children, 
friendly).  But  a  good  date  is  described  as  a  good-time  Charlie.  Waller  and  Hill 
sum  up  the  college  situation  in  the  statement  "Our  evidence  would  indicate 
that  the  competition  of  true  courtship  is  based  on  a  different  set  of  qualities 
from  those  which  determine  dating  eligibility  on  the  campus."  Family  back- 
ground and  class  position  they  found  crucial  in  courtship  for  these  students.^ 

Going  steady  in  high  school 

"Going  steady"  as  distinct  from  casual  dating  has  recently  become 
prominent  at  the  high-school  level  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  severely 
condemned  in  Roman  Catholic  high  schools.  In  February  1957  four  Catholic 
high-school  students  were  dismissed  from  St.  Anthony's  High  School  in  Bristol, 
Connecticut  for  "steady  dating."  The  priest-principal  of  this  Catholic  high 
school  said  in  defense  of  his  action  in  dismissing  these  students  that  the  rule 
against  steady  dating  had  been  in  effect  since  the  school  was  founded  eight 
years  before.  "We  want  the  students'  minds  on  their  school  work  and  not  on 
their  boy  or  girl  friends.  Parents  send  their  children  to  my  school  so  that  they 
can  be  reared  in  a  gentle,  Christian  environment.  We  do  not  consider  steady 
dating  conducive  to  that  kind  of  atmosphere.  We  want  to  make  clear  that 
company  keeping  is  a  preparation  for  marriage  and  that  none  of  the  students 
in  this  school  has  as  yet  reached  that  stage."  The  dismissals,  it  was  emphasized, 
cast  no  blemish  on  the  four  boys'  characters.  Neither  the  boys  nor  their 
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parents  agreed  to  go  along  with  this  CathoUc  high  school's  rule  and  con- 
sequently the  priest-principal  thought  it  best  that  they  go  somewhere  else. 
They  promptly  were  accepted  for  enrollment  in  the  public  high  school. 

Similar  prohibitions  have  been  invoked  at  other  Roman  Catholic  high 
schools.  In  a  press  report  on  this  phenomenon  we  find  the  following:  "Those 
who  have  spoken  against  going  steady  have  said  it  well  may  be  an  occasion 
for  sin,  particularly  among  those  too  young  to  marry  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture." * 

Against  the  Catholic  viewpoint,  a  strong  defense  of  going  steady  by 
teen-agers  has  been  made  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  It  helps  meet  the  teen-agers'  need  for  security. 

2.  It  helps  build  a  healthy  attitude  toward  sex  as  against  the  hedge- 
hopping  of  casual  dating. 

3.  It  helps  prepare  young  people  for  stable  marriages. 

4.  In  teen-agers'  own  defense  of  going  steady  its  maturational  worth  is 
shown  by  the  character  of  their  remarks  on  it. 

In  this  view  of  going  steady  by  Jane  Whitbread,  responsibility  for  making 
it  a  means  for  fostering  better  relationships  between  boys  and  girls  lies  with  the 
schools,  the  community,  and  the  parents.^  Rather  than  its  leading  to  "sin,"  in 
her  view  it  can  help  them  bridge  the  period  during  which  they  must  postpone 
marriage.  But  because  teen-agers  know  each  other  well  does  not  mean  that 
they  may  not  be  driven  to  know  each  other  better.  We  shall  have  to  have  more 
information  on  erotic  activities  among  those  teen-agers  who  are  going  steady 
than  we  now  have  before  it  can  be  considered  as  an  obstacle  to  sexual  in- 
dulgence. 

Courtship 

Going  steady  is  a  kind  of  courtship.  Wherever  for  a  period  of  time  we 
have  preclusive  relationships  between  men  and  women  we  would  have  what 
we  here  term  courtship — exclusive  pairing  or  preferential  pairing. 

Recent  investigators  have  sought  to  establish  that  casual  dating — playing 
the  field — has  begun  to  decline  as  a  general  pattern  on  American  college 
campuses.  Rather  than  random,  casual  dating  involving  dalliance  these  studies 
show  the  tendency  to  "go  steady"  at  the  college  levels  also.  But  the  findings 
show  a  succession  of  "steadies"  for  more  than  half  of  the  sample  in  each  of 
three  studies.^  Burgess  and  Wallin  hold  that  early  as  contrasted  with  later 
affairs  are  not  of  shorter  duration,  do  not  show  fewer  reports  of  being  in  love, 
are  not  characterized  by  less  discussion  of  marriage,  and  are  taken  seriously 
by  young  people.  The  attitude  of  dalliance,  these  authors  find,  is  manifest  in 
only  a  minority  of  cases  and  is  more  likely  to  be  held  by  young  men  than  by 
young  women. 

Women  report  having  discussed  marrying  in  a  significantly  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  affairs  than  men.  This  proportion  of  women  increases  steadily 
with  each  successive  preferential  pairing  from  32.5  per  cent  to  36.0  per  cent 
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to  44.2  per  cent  to  44.2  per  cent  to  50.0  per  cent  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  rela- 
tionship. But  for  men  this  proportion  decreases  steadily  from  28.0  per  cent  to 
23.9  per  cent  to  20.9  per  cent  to  19.6  per  cent."  That  the  woman  began  to 
discuss  marriage  in  a  "steady"  relationship  may  be  the  crucial  factor  in  lead- 
ing the  man  to  terminate  the  relationship:  a  point  not  brought  out  clearly  by 
Burgess  and  Wallin. 

On  why  men  tend  to  discuss  marriage  less,  Kirkpatrick  and  Caplow 
concluded  as  follows  from  their  investigation  of  Minnesota  students: 

In  our  culture,  women  tend  to  marry  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age  than  men 
and  are  as  yet  less  burdened  with  the  problem  of  financial  adequacy  for 
marriage.  The  outstanding  problem  for  girls  is  to  find  a  mate.  Men  have  to 
find  both  the  mate  and  the  means.  A  more  specific  version  of  the  hypothesis 
would  then  be  that  there  is  increasing  conflict,  sex  frustration,  and  unhappi- 
ness  for  males  as  economic  forces  separate  young  men  from  girls  in  their 
own  age  group.  Obviously,  this  aspect  of  the  courtship  drama  will  depend 
much  upon  sex  ratios,  relative  economic  status,  and  range  of  social  participa- 
tion. .  .  .  More  conclusive  evidence  of  increasing  difficulty  of  adjustment 
for  men  struggling  with  a  double  problem  of  mate-finding  and  mate-supporting 
is  found  in  the  reports  concerning  emotions  experienced  in  the  affairs.  .  .  . 
There  is  some  evidence  that  men  undergo  increasing  relative  maladjustment 
because  of  their  double  burden  of  mate-finding  and  mate-supporting.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  evidence  in  these  data  that  young  men  protect 
themselves  during  social  and  economic  immaturity  by  a  casual  attitude 
toward  love  relationships. ^ 

On  the  point  of  the  last  sentence  it  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not  easy  or 
to  be  expected  that  men  will  thus  protect  themselves  when  Eros  leads  the 
way.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  unconscious  desire  of  men  not  to  be  tied 
down.  American  culture  may  be  accentuating  by  its  individualistic  orientation 
the  fundamental  antagonism  of  the  human  male  to  losing  his  freedom,  marked 
in  the  unconscious  by  the  fantasy  of  independence.  This  ambivalence — be- 
tween erotic  desire  through  object-choice  and  revulsion  against  surrendering 
himself — may  be  of  the  greatest  import  for  explaining  the  American  male's 
desire  to  continue  a  courtship  relationship  rather  than  cementing  it  through 
marriage. 

The  courtship  patterns  of  American  college  youth  are  beset  with  dif- 
ficulties through  the  cultural  demands  made  particularly  upon  men.  Kirkpatrick 
and  Caplow  contend  that  the  so-called  older  generations  have  only  a  very  hazy 
idea  about  the  amount  of  conflict  and  confusion  involved  in  the  courtships  of 
college  students  and  that  courtship  selection  as  it  now  operates  involves  the 
making  and  breaking  of  love  affairs.  The  very  concept  of  love  in  middle-class 
society  is  laden  with  anxiety  where  doubts  as  to  whether  one's  choice  is  the 
"right"  choice  support  the  male's  unconscious  desire  to  procrastinate. 

American  college  youth  is  mainly  middle  class.  What  about  courtship  in 
the  lower  and  upper  classes?  Lower-class  courtship  tends  to  be  a  whirlwind 
with  marriage  often  forced  by  pregnancy  and  announced  after  the  ceremony. 
Upper-upper-class  courtship  tends  to  be  supervised  by  the  famiUes  of  the 
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partners.  Among  lower-class  youth  who  are  upwardly  mobile  and  attending 
school  and  college  we  find  an  adaptation  to  middle-class  folkways.  But  among 
some  upper-middle-class  and  upper-class  youth  who  attend  college  we  still 
find  not  "seriousness"  and  "going  steady"  but  a  hell-raising  coterie  who  look 
upon  their  college  years  as  the  time  for  unbridled  sexuality  before  the  cloak 
of  respectability  is  thrown  over  them. 

Some  psychoanalytically  oriented  remarks  on  courtship 

In  every  culture  there  is  a  basic  unconscious  rivalry  between  men  and 
women,  attenuated  to  one  degree  or  another  by  institutional  norms.  In  an 
individualistic  culture  with  folkways  of  courtship  established  by  the  pertinent 
age-groups  and  not  severely  governed  by  more  general  social  sanctions,  this 
underlying  rivalry  shows  itself  in  assertive  competitiveness. 

Both  members  of  the  courting  pair  embark  upon  a  relationship  whose 
delineaments  are  not  all  predictable.  The  crucial  elements  of  their  personalities 
which  will  be  manifested  in  this  paired  relationship  represent  the  return  of  the 
infantile  repressed.  Indeed  new  facets  of  archaic  behavior  become  evident. 
Each  member  of  the  pair  comes  to  the  relationship  with  an  unconscious  love- 
ideal  and  is  faced  with  the  brute  reality  of  a  love-object.  This  love-ideal  has 
been  unconsciously  nurtured  in  the  earliest  years  and  later  has  been  sustained 
by  cultural  fantasy  exploiters  like  the  movies,  advertising,  radio,  television. 
No  love-object  or  possible  love-object  can  live  up  to  these  unconscious 
desiderata.  To  add  to  the  emotional  turmoil  are  frustrations  of  the  genital 
instinct  and  guilt  because  of  genital  desire  that  is  in  conflict  with  repressions 
and  social  sanctions.  Our  folk  language  accurately  describes  a  courting  pair 
as  "on  edge." 

Courtship  involves  exploratory  love-object  choice.  Response  to  a  chosen 
love-object  in  American  culture  as  in  all  cultures  is  determined  in  the  timeless 
unconscious  through  the  stored-up  memory  traces  of  experiences  with  father, 
mother,  siblings,  general  family  norms,  and  fantasy-experiences.  The  wide 
freedom  of  choice  permitted  occurs  for  the  most  part  at  the  very  time  when 
the  personality  is  in  a  stage  of  emotional  instability.  The  notion  of  success  and 
competitive  striving  taken  over  from  the  general  culture  may  serve  to  in- 
stabilize  further  the  courtship  relationships.  Americans  are  courting  to  estab- 
lish a  future  in  which  they  must  not  be  the  same  persons  they  are  at  the  time 
they  are  courting.  The  respective  social  roles  of  the  sexes  are  not  universally 
agreed  upon;  they  are  subject  to  the  working  out  of  a  code  or  a  habit-system 
by  each  individual  couple.  Thus  culturally  courtship  increases  the  anxiety  of 
American  youth  at  the  very  time  that  psychically  the  directly  genital  instincts 
are  exerting  their  own  anxious  impetus. 

Romantic  love 

Not  the  least  of  the  harrowing  forces  in  courtship  for  young  Americans 
are  the  generalized  romanticism  of  our  culture  and  the  idea  of  romantic  love. 
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Romanticism  is  here  taken  to  be  a  form  of  fantasy,  a  projection  of  what  one 
envisages  internally  coming  to  exist  externally.  The  beloved  is  cocooned  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  unconscious  wish  and  is  then  expected  to  live  up 
to  these  characteristics.  Freud  has  spoken  of  the  lover  as  being  in  a  hypnotic 
state  incapable  of  concentrating  on  anything  but  a  single  object  and  investing 
the  loved  one  with  all  his  pent-up  desires.^  When  individuals  are  unfulfilled 
they  posit  their  desire  for  fulfillment  on  some  external  object  that  then  be- 
comes the  repository  of  all  their  hopes  and  dreams.  They  see  only  what  they 
unconsciously  want  to  see  and  the  reality-world  thus  becomes  a  fantasy-world. 

One  outstanding  characteristic  of  American  culture  is  a  pervasive  ideology 
holding  out  dreams  of  fulfillment  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  given  object 
or  activity  to  fulfill.  This  ideology  sometimes  goes  under  the  name  of  glamor, 
and  we  glorify  the  "glamor  girl"  and  the  "glamor  boy."  Even  among  mar- 
ried adults  the  glamor-ideology  shows  itself  in  the  desire  to  break  away  from 
the  humdrum  reality  of  existence.  In  young  unmarried  adulthood,  reality  is 
surcharged  with  the  humdrum  because  a  crucial  desire  for  sexual  consumma- 
tion is  being  thwarted — the  drudgery  of  unfulfiUment. 

Waller  and  Hill  have  written:  "Romantic  love,  as  Americans  understand 
it,  is  an  ungovernable  impulse,  a  wholly  normal  and  even  sought-for  state  of 
grace  in  which  one  is  unable  to  think  of  anything  but  the  loved  person — a  great 
tenderness  together  with  the  most  extreme  delusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
loved  person — and  a  striving  toward  her  sometimes  attended  by  extravagances 
of  jealousy  and  morbid  despair  if  one  does  not  prosper  in  his  suit."  ^^  This 
investment  of  another  person  with  the  emotional  intensity  that  one  feels  inside 
oneself  is  not  a  process  of  giving  but  of  demanding.  The  loved  one  must  em- 
body those  characteristics  which  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  lover.  But  for 
an  adult  to  read  into  somebody  else  emotions  which  exist  only  inside  himself 
is  to  head  for  disaster.  In  this  respect  romantic  love  is  self-centered — it  is 
narcissistic,  not  identificatory. 

All  human  beings  are  given  to  fantasy,  are  hostages  to  its  fortunes. 
Fantasy  becomes  mature  as  it  comes  under  the  sway  of  the  reality-principle. 
It  is  the  essence  of  romanticism  to  project  fantasy  onto  reality.  In  science,  art, 
technology,  this  process  of  projection  is  tied  to  reaUty  and  thus  can  result  in 
great  achievement.  But  young  romantic  love  and  such  sublimation  are  basically 
opposed.  A  long  hard  furrow  must  be  plowed  before  fantasy  elements  of 
romantic  love  can  be  constructively  integrated  with  the  reality-world  of  erotic 
behavior.  Intense,  unbridled  romanticism  resides  in  a  dream-world  in  which 
the  lover  is  ideal,  love  is  always  smooth  and  serene,  one  never  quarrels  with 
one's  wife,  and  children  are  always  obedient. 

But  love  is  a  process,  not  a  commodity  as  advertised.  To  see  it  as  a  total 
process  while  it  is  in  early  process  is  surely  not  facilitated  by  our  commodity- 
minded  culture.  For  young  courtship  participants  such  a  view  is  well-nigh 
impossible.  They  tend  to  judge  courtship  in  its  immediacy.  Thus  the  problem 
seems  to  be  a  cul-de-sac:  courting  partners  must  be  able  to  see  their  inter- 
action as  part  of  a  longer  and  larger  process  about  which  they  have  no 
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significant  experience.  When  they  turn  for  help  to  their  elders,  the  latter  must 
themselves  be  able  to  overcome  their  romantic  proclivities  as  well  as  their 
incestuous  preoccupations  if  they  are  parents  or  siblings.  All  too  often  the 
elders  closest  to  the  courting  couple  are  filled  with  a  regurgitative  romanticism 
in  which  they  seek,  through  identification  with  the  young,  fulfillment  of  their 
own  lost  youth.  By  projecting  their  own  refurbished  infantilism  onto  the  young 
couple  they  tend  to  intensify  youth's  romanticism.  The  other  side  of  this  shield 
shows  elders  proffering  advice  which  fits  their  youth  but  not  the  courting 
couple's.  Youth  may  also  be  faced  with  the  jealousy  of  their  parents  and 
parental  unconscious  symbolizing  of  a  child's  marriage  as  an  unwanted  mani- 
festation of  aging. 

The  romantic  ideology  also  embodies  the  thesis  that  youth  is  the  least  try- 
ing time  for  the  erotic  partners,  whereas  in  reality  it  appears  as  a  most  trying 
time.  Marital  achievement  consists  of  looking  back  on  what  has  been  con- 
quered rather  than  on  what  has  been  lost.  To  be  sure,  there  is  an  older-age 
romanticism  of  nostalgia  for  a  past  that  always  looks  retrospectively  rosy  since 
life  had  a  longer  prospect  then.  This  older-age  romanticism  so  strongly  por- 
trayed in  Faust  and  his  search  for  eternal  youth  is  inherent  in  the  life  cycle, 
particularly  in  our  culture,  where  growing  old  is  conceived  of  as  a  process  of 
being  put  "on  the  shelf"  with  lesser  institutionalized  provision  for  social  par- 
ticipation. No  ego  is  content  with  the  inexorable  facts  of  the  life  cycle — 
becoming  less  potent,  growing  old,  decaying,  and  dying.  But  the  confirmed, 
persistent  romanticized  ego  is  less  capable  of  finding  conditions  which  serve 
to  assuage  this  inexorability. 

Engagement  and  its  functions 

Whereas  dating  is  nonpreclusive  paired  heterosexuality  and  courtship  is 
preferential,  consistent  paired  heterosexuality,  engagement  is  exclusive  paired 
heterosexuality  based  on  public  intent  to  marry.  This  public  intent  varies  in 
its  overt  manifestations  from  culture  to  culture,  and  even  from  subculture  to 
subculture  in  the  United  States.  In  general,  in  our  culture  as  a  whole,  the 
formal  symbols  are  the  engagement  ring,  the  announcement  of  the  engage- 
ment in  the  press  and  at  a  party,  the  social  acceptance  of  this  bespoken  rela- 
tionship by  the  circle  of  conjugal  and  consanguine  relatives  and  by  friends. 
As  Kuhn  has  pointed  out:  "While  the  symbols  remain  fairly  constant  through- 
out our  society  the  meaning  varies  from  couple  to  couple.  Even  more  striking 
is  the  fact  that  the  functions  which  the  engagement  period  fulfills  are  not 
regulated  by  the  formal  customs  of  our  society.  In  this  respect  modern  America 
differs  from  most  other  societies."  ^^  Since  engagement  is  not  formalized  in 
its  regulations  and  in  its  functions,  it  may  well  be  asked  how  the  engaged 
couple  in  the  United  States  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

Waller  and  Hill  have  likewise  pointed  out  that  middle-class  America 
leaves  the  forms  and  functions  of  engagement  more  undefined  than  perhaps 
any  other  society,  that  engagement  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  domestic  forms  to 
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be  secularized,  and  that  it  has  tended  to  depart  from  tradition  into  individual 
choice.  "Engagement  forms  can  be  expected  to  vary,  therefore,  from  couple 
to  couple  as  they  test,  explore,  and  build  the  premarital  relationship  prag- 
matically. Some  engagements  will  retain  traditional  elements;  some  will  be 
largely  functional.  Some  will  appear  drab  and  unimaginative;  others  will  show 
creativity  and  elements  of  the  dramatic."  ^^  As  the  engagement  functions  of  a 
middle-class  society  Waller  and  Hill  set  the  following:  recovery  from  court- 
ship jitters,  exploring  family  backgrounds  and  differences,  sharing  and  plan- 
ning, orientation  to  marriage,  monogamizing  the  pair,  and  a  dress  rehearsal 
for  marriage  (this  term  is  Harold  Christensen's  in  his  book  Marriage 
Analysis)  .''^^ 

In  the  lower-class  subculture  Cavan  has  pointed  out  that  courtship  (which 
is  for  her  an  aU-encompassing  term)  is  "short,  often  sexually  exciting,  and 
ends  with  marriage  that  is  announced  to  family  and  friends  after  it  has  oc- 
curred." ^*  In  the  upper  classes,  where  the  approval  of  the  conjugal  and  con- 
sanguine families  of  the  pair  is  important  for  their  future  economic  success 
and  inheritances,  the  regulations  are  generally  much  stiffer.  In  fact,  there  the 
engagement  ceremonies  are  themselves  used  as  the  sign  of  social  status.  Within 
the  new  upper  class  (the  so-called  lower-upper  since  it  is  without  traditions 
and  has  no  long-standing  membership  in  closed  groups)  there  is  a  tendency  to 
try  to  become  upper-upper  through  the  medium  of  throwing  a  big,  expensive 
engagement  party. 

Kuhn  lists  six  functions  that  engagement  performs  in  societies.  Some  of 
them  are  mutually  contradictory  and  cannot  coexist  in  the  same  society.  These 
six  functions  are: 

1.  It  may  serve  to  take  one  or  both  of  the  mates-to-be  out  of  sexual 
"circulation"  and  to  provide  a  period  of  exclusiveness — with  or  without  sexual 
intimacy — prior  to  marriage.  The  equating  of  the  exclusive  right  to  the  mate 
with  property  rights,  which  grows  out  of  this  period  of  exclusiveness,  may  and 
usually  does  have  the  effect  of  making  the  consequent  marriage  more  solid 
and  permanent. 

2.  The  engagement  period  may  constitute  a  trial  marriage  in  which  the 
two  live  together,  testing  mutually  pleasing  characteristics  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  match  should  be  permanent. 

3.  The  engagement  period  may  be  one  of  culturally  enforced  sexual 
abstinence,  on  the  assumption  that  this  denial  will  buUd  anticipation  and 
intensify  the  loyalty  between  the  pair. 

4.  The  engagement  may  serve  no  purpose  with  respect  to  personality 
testing  or  sexual  experimentation,  existing  merely  as  a  concomitant  of  economic 
processes  and  readjustments  respecting  property  arrangements,  in  which  case 
the  ensuing  marital  relation  itself  is  usually  more  or  less  an  epiphenomenon 
of  property  rights  and  property  exchanges  rather  than  a  focal  point  of  gratifi- 
cation, affectional  response,  and  close-knit  companionship. 

5.  Betrothal  is  often  a  way  of  celebrating  or  symbolizing  the  placing  of 
a  new  pair  relation  in  terms  of  an  elaborate  network  of  reciprocal  family,  clan. 
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or  gens,  moiety,  tribal,  locality,  or  other  group  relations.  As  a  required  cere- 
mony it  provides  the  group  with  a  means  of  scrutinizing  new  matches  before 
they  have  become  final  and  permanent. 

6.  By  defining  a  new  match  in  terms  of  status  or  rank,  the  engagement 
may  operate  to  control  mobility  from  one  social  class  to  another  and  to  make 
apparent  under  what  conditions  "marrying  upward"  in  rank  is  permissible. 

Kuhn  comments:  "Just  why  each  society  selects  one  or  two  of  these  for 
emphasis,  and  looks  upon  groups  emphasizing  others  as  'ridiculous,'  'im- 
moral,' or  both,  can  be  discovered  only  when  engagement  is  considered  against 
the  whole  configuration  of  social  institutions  in  each  group."  ^^ 

Length  of  engagement 

In  American  culture  where  engagement  is  individualistically  oriented,  a 
persistent  question  that  arises  is:  How  long  should  the  engagement  period  be? 
Our  folklore  gives  contradictory  answers:  Don't  wait  too  long;  fools  rush  in; 
short  and  sweet;  etc.  As  judged  by  some  standards  of  success  in  marriage,  long 
engagements  are  considered  preferable  to  short  engagements.  But  what  is  long 
and  what  is  short?  Duvall  and  Hill  give  the  following  answer: 

Engagements  need  to  be  long  enough  to  act  as  a  screening  device  to  alienate 
and  separate  incompatible  couples  who  would  otherwise  marry,  only  to 
separate  more  painfully  after  some  years  of  marriage.  The  answer  to  the 
question  of  length  of  engagement  is  given  best,  not  as  a  definite  number  of 
months  or  years,  but  in  terms  of  the  indefinite  "long  enough."  The  engage- 
ment, then,  should  be  long  enough  to  perform  the  many  functions  of  testing, 
discussing,  learning,  fighting,  and  loving  which  underlie  successful  marriage. 
If  the  student  requires  a  more  specific  figure,  it  is  probably  safe  to  state  that 
the  engagement  should  rarely  be  shorter  than  six  months  and  rarely  longer 
than  two  years,  depending  on  the  length  of  previous  acquaintance  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  engagement  functions  have  already  been  started  in  the 
courtship  period. ^^ 

But  Kubie  utters  a  demurrer  in  his  comment  that  because  each  of  the  pair  is 
ignorant  of  the  unconscious  purposes  that  determine  the  choice  of  mate,  hasty 
marriages  and  impulsive  unions  may  stand  up  as  well  as  those  which  have 
been  made  with  the  greatest  possible  conscious  foresight.^' 

Marriage  is  chancy  in  our  society,  something  like  a  gambler's  choice. 
Engagement  is  supposed  to  offer  the  opportunity  to  establish  conditions  where 
the  possibility  of  marital  accommodation  can  be  more  accurately  gauged. 
Marital  prediction  studies  have  stressed  that  a  short  period  of  engagement  or 
none  at  all  makes  marriage  more  risky — that  is,  the  probabilities  of  its  being 
unsuccessful  are  greater.  Burgess  and  Wallin  reach  the  conclusion,  based  on 
Burgess  and  Cottrell  and  on  Terman,  that  it  is  "probably  a  safe  assumption 
that  at  most  a  small  minority  of  American  couples  marry  before  the  members 
have  known  one  another  more  than  a  year."  ^^  They  admit  readily,  however, 
that  the  two  marriage  studies  on  which  they  base  their  assumption  are  largely 
middle-class  marriages. 
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The  relatively  short  period  of  engagement — or  none  at  all — in  the  lower 
classes  may  be  due  to  the  lesser  time  needed  for  the  pair  to  achieve  what  they 
at  this  time  of  life  conceive  as  their  social  and  economic  expectations.  There  is 
no  need  to  wait  if  you  conceive  of  yourself  as  being  in  the  same  position  after 
waiting  as  before.  The  personality  requirements  demanded  of  the  other 
partner  by  each  of  the  pair  are  far  different  in  lower-class  families  than  they 
are  in  middle-  and  upper-class  families.  The  image  that  individuals  have  of 
themselves  as  marriageable  partners  depends  upon  how  their  egos  were  struc- 
tured by  their  emotional  rearing  in  their  individual  families.  Where  there  is 
Uttle  identification  of  the  parents  with  the  advancement  of  their  children,  as 
may  be  the  case  in  lower-class  groups  of  limited  education,  outlook,  and 
ambition  or  opportunity,  quick  marriage  is  a  reflection  of  this  ego-ideal. 

Engagements  may  be  appreciably  foreshortened  by  pregnancy  forcing 
marriage — an  occurrence  far  from  unknown  in  all  classes  and  particularly 
marked  in  the  lower  classes. 

Broken  engagements 

The  following  summary  is  given  by  Burgess  and  Wallin  on  their  investi- 
gation of  broken  engagements: 

1.  Broken  engagements  stress  the  difficulties  of  mate  selection  in  modern 
society. 

2.  An  enduring  and  satisfying  companionship  in  engagement  and  mar- 
riage results  from  compatibility  both  in  cultural  interests  and  personality. 

3.  The  selection  of  a  life  companion  is  much  more  complicated  today 
than  in  the  past.  Long  and  closer  association  is  needed  through  the  stages  from 
dating  to  engagement  to  determine  if  compatibility  has  been  or  can  be 
achieved. 

4.  Many  couples  utilize  the  period  of  betrothal  as  a  test  of  the  soundness 
of  their  relationship.  But  broken  engagements  likewise  point  to  the  fact  that 
couples  rush  into  engagement  too  soon  or  too  lightly. 

5.  Broken  engagements  point  to  the  disadvantages  of  telescoping  the 
earlier  stages  of  courtship:  dating,  going  together  preferentially,  and  keeping 
steady  company. 

6.  But  broken  engagements  perform  a  useful  function  in  present-day 
society:  they  prevent  marriages  which  almost  certainly  would  end  in  un- 
happiness  and  the  majority  of  them  in  divorce.  "Further  increase  in  broken 
engagements  might  very  well  result  in  decrease  in  the  divorce  rate."  " 

But  this  study,  valuable  as  it  may  be  on  one  level,  has  not  probed  the 
unconscious  factors  involved  in  making  and  breaking  engagements.  It  would 
require  an  entirely  new  and  different  approach  to  the  subject  to  get  at  these 
factors,  one  that  future  research  must  point  toward. 

A  study  of  1,000  engaged  couples  showed  that  about  24  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  about  36  per  cent  of  the  women  had  broken  one  or  more  previous 
engagements.  Among  these  1,000  couples  about  15  per  cent  later  broke  their 
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current  engagements.^*^  In  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  such  a  move- 
ment in  and  out  of  engagement  was  unheard  of.  Indeed  a  broken  engagement 
was  a  cause  for  legal  action  for  breach  of  promise,  or  for  alienation  of  affection 
against  a  third  party  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  break.  The  states  of  the  union 
generally  no  longer  make  a  broken  engagement  legally  actionable. 

Duvall  and  Hill,  addressing  themselves  to  the  causes  for  broken  engage- 
ments, indicate  that  certain  crises  in  the  betrothed  relationship  bring  them 
about:  (1)  recognition  of  fundamental  feelings  of  alienation  arising  as  a  result 
of  the  more  intimate  relations  of  engagement  and  involving  strong  feelings  of 
incompatibility;  (2)  recognition  that  the  engagement  was  made  originally 
under  pressure  from  relatives  or  circumstances;  (3)  recognition  of  dependence 
of  one  or  both  members  on  the  parents  and  immaturity  of  the  partners;  (4) 
changes  in  the  economic  status  of  the  pair.^^ 

Every  betrothed  relationship  in  our  society  causes  doubts  in  one  or  both 
members.  The  male  is  inherently  dubious  and  the  female  culturally  uncertain 
as  well.  Kuhn  well  distinguishes  doubts  arising  from  ill  matching  and  those 
arising  from  the  process  of  psychic  maturation  which  engagement  itself  ex- 
pedites. "How  to  distinguish  between  doubts  arising  from  genuine  ill-matching 
and  those  coming  from  intrinsic  aspects  of  'growing  up'  and  the  complete 
changing  of  one's  role  and  status  is,  however,  a  severe  test  of  judgment.  Those 
who  make  this  distinction  the  most  intelligently  are  those  who  have  come, 
through  reading  and  through  intelligent  introspection,  to  recognize  the  ear- 
marks of  endogenous  doubting  and  to  understand  its  sources  within  them- 
selves." -2  But  the  deep  unconscious  factors  in  such  doubts  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  understood  by  a  betrothed  individual  all  by  himself.  Premarital  counseling 
of  both  individuals  in  psychological  depth  is  the  path  to  understanding  the 
basis  of  such  doubts. 

The  so-called  shock  of  a  broken  engagement  relates  back  to  the  earlier 
life  history.  A  jilted  woman  may  experience  a  resurgence  of  the  anxiety  at 
the  loss  of  the  originally  forbidden  love-object  and  of  the  guilt  for  ever  daring 
to  have  desired  him;  a  jilted  man  may  resuffer  the  loss  of  his  mother  to  a 
hated  rival  and  feel  his  inadequacy  and  impotence  again.  Penis-envy  and 
castration-anxiety  flood  consciousness  as  the  sluice  gates  of  the  dam  of  the 
unconscious  are  reopened.  "Most  people  recover  from  the  shock  of  a  broken 
engagement  more  readily  than  either  of  the  two  fiances  imagines  possible  at  the 
time  of  the  break.  .  .  .  There  are  individuals  who  recover  slowly.  Some  never 
recover  and  they  are  pitiable  spectacles.  But  such  cases  do  not  constitute 
reasonable  evidence  for  entering  an  undesired  marriage,  although  they  do 
constitute  weighty  argument  for  avoiding  insincerity,  shortsightedness,  and 
premature  commitment  in  becoming  betrothed."  ^^ 

Predicting  success  or  failure  in  engagement 

The  main  purpose  of  engagement  in  our  society  has  been  said  to  be  to 
facilitate,  by  allowing  a  certain  intimacy  and  privacy,  the  testing  of  personalities 
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in  order  to  see  how  well  suited  mates  are  to  each  other.  "Such  a  period  of 
exploration  is  more  important  in  our  society  than  in  most  others  because  of 
our  emphasis  on  individual  choice  of  marriage  partner  in  a  social  universe 
characterized  by  extreme  heterogeneity  of  cultural  elements  and  extreme  mo- 
bility from  class  to  class.  In  societies  in  which  there  is  little  heterogeneity  and 
class  mobility,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  getting  a  mate  whose  background 
is  radically  different  from  one's  own,  and  hence  the  chances  that  any  personality 
in  a  given  social  class  will  'jibe'  with  any  other  are  reasonably  good.  It  is 
usually  in  just  such  societies  that  parental  judgment  plays  the  decisive  part  in 
mate  choice,  thus  minimizing  the  effects  of  the  sex-frustrated  love  blindness 
of  late  adolescence  which  has  been  responsible  for  so  many  of  the  unsound 
marital  choices  in  our  society.  The  function  of  engagement  for  us,  then,  is  a 
concomitant  of  our  individualism  and  romanticism."  ^*  Under  these  hetero- 
geneous, individualistic  conditions,  with  their  romantic  undertones  and  over- 
tones, the  chanciness  of  engagement  is  marked  and  induces  a  search  for  ob- 
jective means  of  establishing  whether  an  engagement  will  be  successful. 

Burgess  and  Wallin  worked  out  a  schedule  to  be  answered  by  engaged 
couples  which  they  claim  can  be  used  to  measure  the  success  of  an  engagement 
— whether  it  will  be  broken  or  lead  to  marriage.  The  degree  of  engagement 
success  is  defined  in  the  Burgess-Wallin  Engagement  Success  Inventory  as  a 
composite  of  the  ratings  given  in  answer  to  questions  relating  to  the  following 


1.  Whether  the  individual  has  regretted  the  engagement  and  contemplated 
breaking  it,  and  whether  it  has  ever  been  broken  temporarily. 

2.  The  person's  extent  of  satisfaction  with  the  engagement  partner. 

3.  The  person's  extent  of  satisfaction  with  self  (included  on  the  assumption 
that  a  person  who  was  highly  regarded  and  esteemed  by  the  engagement 
partner  would  tend  to  be  less  self-critical). 

4.  The  extent  to  which  the  couple  members  confide  in  one  another. 

5.  The  frequency  of  demonstration  of  affection  and  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction with  it. 

6.  Whether  members  of  the  couple  engage  in  leisure-time  interests  and  activi- 
ties together  and  their  leisure-time  preferences. 

7.  The  extent  of  agreement  between  the  couple  in  eleven  important  areas. "^ 

The  individual  taking  the  Burgess-Wallin  test  circles  the  code  letter 
corresponding  to  the  answer  he  or  she  wishes  to  give  to  the  question.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  question,  "Are  you  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  demon- 
stration of  affection?"  the  individual  tested  chooses  that  one  of  the  six  alterna- 
tives which  he  thinks  meets  the  situation  in  his  engagement.  Each  answer  is 
a  code  letter  and  each  code  letter  has  a  value  as  follows:  a  ==  4;  b  =  3; 
c  =  2;d=l;e  =  0;f  =  — 1  in  this  question. 

The  total  score  for  the  inventory  is  arrived  at  by  adding  the  plus  scores 
together  and  subtracting  the  amount  of  the  negative  scores.  The  highest  pos- 
sible score  is  194. 

Of  the  1,000  couples  who  represented  the  core  sample  123  broke  their 
engagements  and  ahnost  all  of  the  remaining  877  proceeded  to  marriage.  "It 
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was  anticipated  that,  if  the  engagement  success  scale  were  a  measure  of  en- 
gagement success,  analysis  would  show  that  persons  who  broke  their 
engagements  would  tend  to  have  lower  scores  than  those  whose  relationship 
extended  into  marriage."  ^^ 

Of  the  men  who  discontinued  their  engagements,  23.5  per  cent  had  scores 
under  130,  compared  with  11.1  per  cent  having  scores  of  under  130  whose 
engagements  were  unbroken.  Among  the  women  in  this  sample  of  1,000  these 
percentages  were  22.8  and  11.2.  On  the  other  hand.  Burgess  and  Wallin  point 
out,  only  28.4  per  cent  of  the  men  and  21.9  per  cent  of  the  women  whose 
engagements  were  broken  have  scores  of  160  or  over,  whereas  for  those  whose 
engagements  were  not  broken  38.3  per  cent  of  the  men  and  39.7  per  cent  of 
the  women  had  scores  of  160  or  over.  But  the  proportions  of  men  and  women 
who  have  scores  between  120  and  160  are  about  the  same  for  those  whose 
engagements  were  broken  and  those  whose  engagements  were  not  broken. 
"This  means  that  scores  in  this  range  are  not  a  reliable  basis  for  predicting 
whether  an  engagement  will  be  broken."  ^'^  Thus  the  probabilities  favored 
those  having  very  high  scores;  they  were  likely  to  be  headed  for  successful 
engagements  (success  meaning  unbroken  engagement).  The  probabilities  were 
unfavorable  for  those  with  low  scores;  they  were  likely  to  be  headed  for  broken 
engagements.  In  the  middle  range  of  scores  the  probabilities  were  even;  no 
prediction  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  inventory. 

A  check  was  made  to  ascertain  how  those  whose  engagements  were  un- 
broken and  had  high  and  low  scores  and  who  went  on  to  marriage  did  with 
their  marriages.  Burgess  and  Wallin  found  the  following  concerning  a  sample 
of  666  couples  who  had  undergone  the  engagement  inventory  and  were  then 
subjected  to  the  marriage  success  test:  Of  the  men  having  very  high  engage- 
ment success  scores — 180  to  189 — none  had  a  low  marital  success  score  (be- 
low 130)  and  84.9  per  cent  of  these  men  had  high  marital  success  scores.  The 
same  situation  held  for  women. 

Burgess  and  WalHn  conclude,  "the  engagement  success  score  is  to  be 
rated  the  best  single  instrument  available  before  marriage  for  the  prediction  of 
marital  success."  We  doubt  this  statement  by  Burgess  and  Wallin  and  so  do 
they  as  shown  in  their  later  statement  that  low  scores  on  predictive  tests  are 
to  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  and  not  as  diagnostic.  "They  are  symptomatic 
of  attitudes,  reactions,  and  experiences  which  may  make  for  difficulties  in 
marriage."  They  conclude  that  "the  services  of  a  marriage  counsellor  are  im- 
portant in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  and  resolution  of  the  problems,"  and  that 
the  tests  be  used  to  find  those  couples  particularly  in  need  of  counseling.^^ 

The  Engagement  Success  Inventory  attempts  to  measure  not  successful 
engagement  in  general  but  success  relative  to  some  given  engaged  partner. 
Burgess  and  WaUin  point  out  that  the  utilization  of  the  inventory  depends 
upon  two  important  conditions :  ( 1 )  couple  members  must  be  able  to  analyze 
themselves  and  each  other,  especially  in  their  reciprocal  interaction,  and  (2) 
they  must  be  willing  to  face  frankly  the  realities  of  their  relation  and  attempt 
to  cope  with  them.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is  present  in  the  overwhelming 
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majority  of  people  who  take  this  test.  Individuals  usually  do  not  understand 
their  emotional  patterns  in  any  depth,  and  the  inventory  itself  does  not  permit 
any  who  do  to  give  answers  in  psychic  depth. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  more  superficial  questions  and  answers  than  those 
on  this  Engagement  Success  Inventory.  For  example,  in  section  18  we  have 
the  question:  "Do  you  ever  wish  you  had  not  become  engaged?"  The  answer 
"Frequendy"  results  in  a  score  of  only  1,  yet  at  the  level  of  the  unconscious 
every  man  in  an  individualistic  culture  who  is  about  to  surrender  his  freedom 
and  his  right  to  play  the  field  would  give  this  answer.  But  from  an  individual 
who  has  rationalized  his  opposition  to  being  engaged  or  who  does  not  realize 
that  he  unconsciously  never  wanted  to  be  engaged  until  he  discovers  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  marriage  later,  the  answer  might  be  "Never,"  which  gives  him 
a  score  of  4.  No  attention  whatever  is  given  to  the  ambivalence  inherent  in 
the  engaged  relationship  itself. 

Scores  on  this  inventory  bear  no  relation  to  the  unconscious  forces  that 
led  to  the  engagement  and  that  can  be  divulged  through  premarital  counseling 
psychoanalytically  oriented  and  perhaps  through  some  psychometric  tests.  But 
even  taking  Burgess  and  Wallin  on  their  own  terms,  we  find  them  with  reserva- 
tions concerning  their  own  criterion  of  engagement  success — nonseverance  of 
the  engagement.  Nonseverance  is  not  success,  nor  is  continuance  on  into 
marriage.  Success  would  appear  to  depend  on  what  the  engagement  does  to 
the  engaged.  Severance  may  develop  traits  and  talents  that  nonseverance  may 
atrophy.  The  inventory  itself  was  used  only  on  a  middle-class  college  popula- 
tion and  its  standards  in  scoring  play  upon  the  crudest  elements  of  folklore 
and  popular  myth.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  Engagement  Success  Inventory  is  a 
scientific  absurdity. 

Sexuality  and  engagement 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  premarital  coitus  appears  less  violative  of  the 
sexual  mores  to  the  betrothed  than  does  coitus  during  dating  and  courtship. 
And  much  of  premarital  coitus  takes  place  among  engaged  couples.  Since  the 
couple  are  looking  toward  marriage  they  permit  themselves  a  head  start  in 
the  activity  which  marriage  sanctifies.  Kuhn,  however,  speaks  of  the  fallacy 
involved  in  the  notion  that  a  couple  in  love,  being  psychologically  wedded,  are 
entitled  to  sexual  relations.  He  points  out  that  marriage  is  a  concern  of  the 
social  group  whereas  premarital  coitus  does  not  partake  of  the  group's  ap- 
proval, which  he  thinks  lends  solidarity  to  the  match,  stability  and  re- 
enforcement  to  the  inner  unity  through  public  understanding  and  public 
defining  of  the  relationship.-^  What  one  social  group  are  all  marriages  the 
concern  of  today,  that  can  dictate  such  terms  of  continence?  Kuhn's  statement 
here  is  surprisingly  authoritarian  when  viewed  against  the  realities  of  pre- 
marital coitus  in  general  and  engagement  coitus  in  particular — a  view  we 
shall  take  in  the  next  chapter.  The  shaking  of  such  warning  fingers  may  serve 
only  to  intensify  the  deliciousness  of  the  "illicit." 
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Engagement  and  divorce 

In  studying  425  divorced  urban  mothers  in  Detroit,  William  J.  Goode 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  association  between  length  of  engagement 
and  proneness  to  divorce  becomes  apparent.^"  A  relatively  short  engagement 
appears  to  be  characteristic  of  proneness  to  divorce  in  Goode's  table: 


Length  of  engagement  for  divorcing  couples 


Never  engaged 

19% 

0-2  months 

17% 

3-6  months 

35% 

7-11  months 

6% 

12-23  months 

14% 

24  months  and  over 

8% 

Not  knovv'n 

.2% 

Total  99.2% 


Thus,  over  70  per  cent  of  the  divorced  in  this  sample  were  engaged  six 
months  or  less.  Comparing  these  results  with  the  length  of  engagement  in  two 
studies  on  marital  happiness — one  by  Burgess  and  Cottrell  and  one  by 
Terman — in  which  it  was  found  that  four-fifths  of  the  couples  claimed  to  be 
happily  or  very  happily  married,  Goode  concludes  that  "it  is  clear  that  our 
sample  of  divorced  couples  has  a  substantially  shorter  period  of  engagement 
than  did  the  people  in  the  two  studies  cited  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  couples 
claimed  to  be  happily  (or  very  happily)  married."  ^^  Goode  finds  that  short 
engagements  show  a  less  serious  commitment  to  marriage,  that  the  meaning 
of  engagement  varies  with  the  social  class  of  the  individuals,  and  its  success  is 
to  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  approval  of  family  and  friends.  But  he 
thinks  that  we  are  far  from  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  process  of  en- 
gagement and  its  effect  on  marriage.  We  should  add  that  we  shall  remain 
far  from  an  adequate  understanding  until  we  investigate  the  unconscious 
factors  in  engagement  as  related  to  significant  social  variables,  and  the  way 
unconscious  factors  operative  in  engagement  unfold  in  marriage.  We  shall 
never  get  at  the  psychic  dynamism  in  engagement  (or  in  marriage)  by  investi- 
gating only  the  social  statics  of  these  emotion-laden  relationships. 
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Scientific  recognition  of  premarital  sexuality 

In  1908  when  Freud  published  his  essay  on  civilized  sexual  morality  and 
modern  nervousness  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  Chapter  4, 
sexual  abstinence  in  man  or  in  woman  was  popularly  looked  upon  as  localized, 
that  is,  as  affecting  only  organ-genitality  but  not  other  aspects  of  marriage 
and  the  family  and  certainly  not  social  living  in  general.  But,  wrote  Freud,  the 
behavior  of  a  human  being  in  sexual  matters  is  often  a  prototype  for  the 
whole  of  his  other  modes  of  reaction  to  life.^  Freud's  own  life  presents  an  en- 
lightening case  history  of  premarital  abstinence.  He  was  reared  in  rather 
puritanical  fashion  in  the  Vienna  of  his  day  (he  was  born  in  1856)  in  a  highly 
respectable  Jewish  family.  Awaiting  his  establishment  as  a  doctor  with  a 
practice,  his  marriage  had  to  be  delayed  until  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
and  his  love  letters  to  his  fiancee,  from  whom  he  was  separated  during  their 
long  engagement — four  years — show  a  man  overwhelmed  with  sexual  passion 
which  he  could  not  get  himself  to  relieve  through  mistresses  or  "easy  women" 
of  the  day — a  common  practice  then  among  university  students  and  young 
scholars.  Dating  and  courtship  practices  of  our  time  were  certainly  not  then 
in  vogue.  Indeed,  one  American  woman  after  reading  the  first  volume  of  Ernest 
Jones's  biography  of  Freud  expressed  her  fury  at  his  abstinence.  But  such  fury 
today  is  itself  a  token  of  the  release  from  fear  of  sexuality  which  Freud  helped 
on  by  his  scientific  researches  and  which  was  pushed  forward  unremittingly  by 
the  social  emancipation  of  women,  the  growth  of  contraceptive  knowledge  and 
its  dissemination,  the  emancipation  of  adolescents  from  the  home,  urbanization 
and  anonymity,  and  coeducation,  among  other  factors.  "It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Freudian  description  of  a  struggle  between  the  libido  and 
social  restrictions  provided  an  arsenal  of  self-justification  for  youth  in  revolt. 
But  it  was  hardly  reasonable  to  blame  Freud  for  starting  a  revolution  which  a 
great  variety  of  movements  had  been  instigating  for  an  entire  century.  A  read- 
ing of  magazine  literature  around  the  turn  of  the  century  proves  that  America 
considered  itself  to  be  in  a  moral  crisis  many  years  before  Freud  became  the 
whipping-boy  of  frightened  Victorians.  Before  1910  the  causes  of  rapidly 
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increasing  divorce  and  moral  laxity  were  sought  in  economics,  urbanism,  and 
woman's  rights.  There  were  those  who  found  it  simpler  thereafter  to  blame 
the  loosening  of  sexual  controls  on  psychoanalysis."  ^ 

The  prevalence  of  premarital  sexual  indulgence  was  not  a  subject  for 
open  public  discussion  until  fairly  recently,  even  though  the  lack  of  discussion 
betokened  a  wide  gap  between  private  behavior  and  public  ideology.  A  society 
based  on  heterogeneity,  secularization,  and  freedom  of  social  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  had  been  coexistent  with  an  ethic  of  abstinence,  ascetism, 
and  chastity.  To  be  sure,  sociologists  and  social  psychologists  (not  to  mention 
psychoanalysts)  had  been  well  aware  of  and  had  been  investigating  the 
prevalence  of  premarital  coitus  and  everybody  had  become  aware  of  necking 
and  petting.  But  social  scientists  were  considered  a  queer  tribe  who  were  per- 
mitted to  investigate  embarrassing  questions  like  race,  sex,  and  nonconformity. 
It  remained  for  the  two  so-called  Kinsey  reports,  the  first  published  in  1948 
on  the  male  and  the  second  in  1953  on  the  female,  to  bring  premarital  sexual 
behavior,  as  well  as  sexual  behavior  in  general,  before  the  public  in  the  United 
States.^  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  intelligent  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  two  Kinsey  reports  came  from  a  theologian,  Seward  Hiltner,  who  saw 
urgent  necessity  for  the  churches  to  reevaluate  their  attitudes  toward  sexual 
behavior.*  The  Kinsey  reports  made  it  impossible  any  longer  for  a  literate 
person  to  disregard  the  subject.* 

Sex  education  and  the  transmission  of  the  mores 

How  do  young  Americans  acquire  knowledge  of  human  sexuality? 

In  a  study  predating  the  Kinsey  reports  Ramsey  inquired  into  the  kind 
and  source  of  sex  information  of  291  boys  from  10  to  20  years  of  age.''  The 
data  were  drawn  from  the  complete  sex  histories  of  these  boys.  All  of  the 
histories  were  obtained  by  personal  interview.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  boys 
ranged  from  12  to  16  years  of  age.  Five  of  the  boys  were  Negro  and  286  were 
white.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  group  was  Protestant,  7  per  cent 
Catholic,  3  per  cent  Jewish,  and  15  per  cent  of  no  religious  affiliation.  The 
group  was  composed  primarily  of  boys  from  the  middle  and  upper-middle 
socioeconomic  levels  of  a  midwestern  city  of  over  100,000  people.  Of  these 
boys,  146  comprised  the  whole  of  the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  male  popula- 
tions in  one  of  the  junior  high  schools  of  the  city. 

By  15  years  of  age  menstruation  and  venereal  disease  were  understood 


*  Though  the  present  author  has,  among  others,  been  critical  of  the  zoological-behaviorist 
theory  in  the  Kinsey  reports,  of  the  gaps  in  the  samples,  and  the  often  naive  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  principles  of  interpretation,  nevertheless  the  mass  of  empirical 
data  is  of  the  greatest  worth  in  indicating  what  is  going  on  in  America  in  sexual  be- 
havior. See  my  article  "Nonsense  About  Women"  in  The  Humanist  (Vol.  14,  March- 
April  1954),  pp.  49-56,  reprinted  in  Jerome  Himelhoch  and  Sylvia  Fleis  Fava,  eds., 
Sexual  Behavior  in  American  Society  (New  York-  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1955). 
See  also  other  articles  in  this  volume  for  criticism  of  the  reports.  We  are  appreciative 
of  much  of  the  Kinsey  reports'  data,  as  will  be  evident  in  this  chapter  and  others,  but 
our  interpretative  viewpoint  is  a  long  way  from  the  Kinsey  reports'. 
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least.  At  all  ages  the  boys  had  more  knowledge  of  male  than  of  female 
sexual  physiology.  Male  companions  proved  to  be  the  primary  source  of  sex 
information  for  boys,  a  finding  in  accord  with  other  previous  studies.  Ramsey 
concludes:  "Schools,  church,  radio,  printed  material,  and  adults  other  than 
parents  appear  only  rarely  as  the  first  source  of  the  boys'  information,  except 
for  one  item,  namely,  venereal  diseases.  In  general,  the  data  indicate  that  those 
sources  which  might  be  considered  most  reliable  are  not  the  ones  that  con- 
tribute to  the  early  information  which  boys  have  in  this  area  of  knowledge." 
The  fact  that  only  on  venereal  diseases  did  these  socializing  agencies  show  up 
as  the  first  source  would  seem  to  point  to  one  aim  of  such  agencies  being 
primarily  to  scare  and  frighten  concerning  sex  rather  than  to  inform. 

In  studies  earlier  than  Ramsey's  it  had  been  found  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  families  make  no  attempt  to  give  instruction  in  sex  education.  In  Ramsey's 
study  he  found  that  55  per  cent  of  the  boys  said  that  neither  parent  had  con- 
tributed to  his  knowledge.  As  for  the  qualitative  worth  of  information  on  sex 
given  by  the  parents  Ramsey  found  the  following:  "Only  13  per  cent  of  the 
boys  rated  their  parents'  efforts  in  sex  education  as  fair  or  adequate.  This  figure 
is  in  close  agreement  with  previous  reports  on  this  point.  .  .  .  The  fact  is 
evident  that  the  majority  of  parents  make  little  or  no  effort  to  give  sex  instruc- 
tion to  their  children  and  that  only  one  of  every  ten  parents  is  rated  by  the 
children  as  doing  a  fair  or  adequate  job." 

In  the  Kinsey  report  on  sexual  behavior  in  the  human  female  we  are  told 
the  following:  "In  the  course  of  their  pre-adolescent  sexual  contacts  with  boys 
and  with  other  girls,  many  of  the  females  in  the  sample  had  acquired  their 
first  information  about  sex.  They  had  acquired  factual  information  about  male 
and  female  genitalia  and  sometimes  about  reproduction,  about  masturbatory, 
petting,  and  coital  techniques,  and  about  the  significance  of  adult  sexual  ac- 
tivities. In  fact,  many  of  the  contacts  had  been  incidental  to  and  not  infre- 
quently the  direct  outcome  of  the  discussion  of  such  matters.  Most  of  the 
information  so  acquired  represented  a  part  of  the  necessary  education  which 
most  parents  carefully  avoid  giving  their  daughters  at  any  age."  ^ 

Despite  recent  progress  in  publicizing  the  need  for  sex  education  for 
youth  and  despite  the  freedom  between  the  sexes  among  American  youth, 
the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  sex  education  of  American  youth  is 
being  sorely  neglected  by  basic  socializing  agencies.  To  be  sure.  Burgess  and 
Wallin  in  their  study  of  engaged  couples  of  high  educational  status  found  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  engaged  men  and  women  considered  themselves  to 
be  adequately  informed  on  sex,  as  follows: 

Percentages  of  958  engaged  couples  reporting  present  knowledge 
of  sex  adequate  or  inadequate  for  marriage 

ADEQUATE  MEN  (pct)  WOMEN  (pct) 

Yes  81.2  74.4 

No  7.2  10.2 

Doubtful  11.6  15.3 
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Burgess  and  Wallin  conclude  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  women  of  a  few 
generations  back  would  have  assessed  their  knowledge  so  confidently.'^  But 
such  a  finding  may  be  ascribed  to  these  men  and  women  being  exposed  to 
sex  education  at  the  college  level  after  having  gone  through  the  tough  school 
of  preadolescence  and  adolescence,  in  many  cases  on  the  back  stairs. 

Considering  the  pragmatic  need  of  American  youth  for  sexual  knowledge 
we  must  admit  to  a  great  failure  of  our  institutional  arrangements — familial, 
educational,  religious — in  performing  the  tasks  that  rightfully  can  be  expected 
of  them.  As  early  as  1907  Freud  had  pointed  to  the  need  for  the  sexual  en- 
lightenment of  children.^  They  were,  he  wrote,  interested  in  sexual  matters 
anyway  and  lack  of  enlightenment  would  only  cause  them  to  concoct  answers 
or  get  incorrect  ones  from  their  playmates  and  members  of  their  peer  groups. 
Freud's  criticisms  and  suggestions  are,  as  usual,  worth  hearing  in  some  detail. 

What  can  be  the  aim  of  withholding  from  children,  or  let  us  say  from  young 
people,  this  information  about  the  sexual  life  of  human  beings?  Is  it  a  fear 
of  arousing  interest  in  such  matters  prematurely,  before  it  spontaneously  stirs 
in  them?  Is  it  a  hope  of  retarding  by  concealment  of  this  kind  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  instinct  in  general,  until  such  time  as  it  can  find  its  way 
into  the  only  channels  open  to  it  in  the  civilized  social  order?  Is  it  supposed 
that  children  would  show  no  interest  or  understanding  for  the  facts  and  riddles 
of  sexual  life  if  they  were  not  prompted  to  do  so  by  outside  influence?  Is  it 
regarded  as  possible  that  the  knowledge  withheld  from  them  will  not  reach 
them  in  other  ways?  Or  is  it  genuinely  and  seriously  intended  that  later  on 
they  should  consider  everything  connected  with  sex  as  something  despicable 
and  abhorrent,  from  which  their  parents  and  teachers  wish  to  keep  them 
apart  as  long  as  possible? 

I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  say  which  of  these  can  be  the  motive  for  the 
customary  concealment  from  children  of  everything  connected  with  sex.  I 
only  know  that  these  arguments  are  one  and  all  equally  foolish,  and  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  pay  them  the  compliment  of  serious  refutation.  .  .  . 

The  customary  method  is  obviously  not  the  right  one.  All  sexual  knowledge 
is  kept  from  children  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  on  one  single  occasion  an 
explanation,  which  is  even  then  only  half  the  truth  and  generally  comes  too 
late,  is  proffered  them  in  mysterious  and  solemn  language.  ...  It  is  much 
more  important  that  children  should  never  get  the  idea  that  one  wants  to 
make  more  of  a  secret  of  the  facts  of  sexual  life  than  of  any  other  matter 
not  suited  to  their  understanding.  To  ensure  this  it  is  necessary  that  from 
the  very  beginning  everything  sexual  should  be  treated  like  everything  else 
that  is  worth  knowing  about.  Above  all,  schools  should  not  evade  the  task  of 
mentioning  sexual  matters;  lessons  about  the  animal  kingdom  should  include 
the  great  facts  of  reproduction,  which  should  be  given  their  due  significance, 
and  emphasis  should  be  laid  at  the  same  time  on  the  fact  that  man  shares 
with  the  higher  animals  everything  essential  to  his  organization.  Then,  if  the 
atmosphere  of  the  home  does  not  make  for  suppression  of  all  reasoning, 
something  similar  to  what  I  once  overheard  in  a  nursery  would  probably 
occur  oftener.  A  small  boy  said  to  his  litUe  sister,  'How  can  you  think  the 
stork  brings  babies!  You  know  that  man  is  a  mammal,  do  you  suppose  that 
storks  bring  other  mammals  their  young  too?'  In  this  way  the  curiosity  of 
children  will  never  become  very  intense,  for  at  each  stage  in  its  inquiries  it 
will  find  the  satisfaction  it  needs.  Explanations  about  the  specific  circum- 
stances of  human  sexuality  and  some  indication  of  its  social  significance 
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should  be  provided  before  the  child  is  eleven  years  old.  The  age  of  confirma- 
tion would  be  a  more  suitable  time  than  any  other  at  which  to  instruct  the 
child,  who  already  has  full  knowledge  of  the  physical  facts  involved,  in  those 
social  obligations  which  are  bound  up  with  the  actual  gratification  of  this 
instinct.  A  gradual  and  progressive  course  of  instruction  in  sexual  matters 
such  as  this,  at  no  period  interrupted,  in  which  the  school  takes  the  initiative, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  method  of  giving  the  necessary  information  that 
takes  into  consideration  the  development  of  the  child  and  thus  successfully 
avoids  ever-present  dangers. '^ 

Freud  is  discussing  here  the  necessity  for  enlightenment  and  knowledge, 
not  for  sexual  indulgence  and  heterosexual  experimentation  in  childhood.  Ger- 
ald Pearson  has  severely  criticized  those  who  misinterpret  Freud's  views  on  the 
sex  education  of  children.  He  is  not  urging  great  permissiveness  in  sexual 
activity  so  that  children  would  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  please.  Nor  is  he 
contending  that  repression  is  not  at  all  socially  constructive  and  should  be 
done  away  with.  Pearson  notes  that  many  children  brought  up  under  extreme 
permissiveness  and  lack  of  all  repression  have  developed  character  disturbances 
and  behavior  disorders.  "These  unfortunate  results  of  psychoanalytic  sex  edu- 
cation were  caused  not  by  an  erroneous  application  of  analytic  principles  but 
by  an  incomplete  one.  The  paramount  importance  of  the  lack  of  early  sex 
education  in  the  elaboration  of  neurotic  conflicts  had  indeed  been  demonstrated 
through  the  results  of  adult  analysis,  but  the  desirable  alternative  to  the  old- 
fashioned  neglect  or  denial  of  infantile  sexuality  is  not  to  admit  that  infantile 
sexuality  exists  and  then  leave  the  child  alone  to  manage  his  various  drives  as 
best  he  can.  This  is  merely  another  way  of  neglecting  the  immature  organ- 
ism." 10 

Sex  education  is  profoundly  significant  for  the  attitudes  toward  sexual 
activity  which  it  engenders.  Havighurst,  among  others,  has  pointed  out  that 
sex  education  through  parents  and  family  consists  not  solely  of  what  the 
parents  say  or  not  say  but  also  on  what  they  do  or  do  not  do.  "The  parents 
teach  the  child  their  own  attitudes  about  sex  through  showing  their  approval 
or  disapproval  of  his  behavior  in  a  hundred  sexual  situations — how  he  kisses, 
how  often  and  whom  he  kisses,  his  questions  about  the  origin  of  babies,  his 
exhibition  of  his  genitals,  his  genital  play  with  other  children."  ^^ 

Growing  realization  among  the  general  public  of  the  need  for  adequate 
sex  education  in  the  family  and  the  school  is  shown  by  the  strong  affirmative 
position  taken  by  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  the  United  States  in 
1955  and  the  books  and  pamphlets  which  have  been  appearing.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  such  knowledge  in  the  school  system  shows  a  very  uneven  pattern 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Concealment  still  appears  to  be  the  rule. 
Sometimes  sex  education  is  introduced  somewhat  clandestinely  as  witnessed 
by  the  admission  of  one  superintendent  of  schools  of  how  he  was  surreptitiously 
getting  it  into  the  curriculum  by  calling  it  something  else. 

Baber  has  rather  optimistically  reacted  to  a  questionnaire  he  has  for 
several  years  given  to  his  college  classes  on  marriage  and  the  family.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  students  said  they  expected  to  give  their  children  sex 
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education,  and  81  per  cent  said  they  felt  qualified  to  give  such  instruction. 
"This  is  a  very  high  percentage,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only 
were  these  young  people  college  juniors  and  seniors,  but  also  they  were 
interested  enough  in  family  life  to  be  enrolled  in  a  course  on  it.  Therefore, 
they  were  a  highly  selected  sample  compared  with  the  general  population.  It 
shows,  however,  that  our  better-educated  young  people  are  going  to  try  to 
give  their  children  better  instruction  than  they  received  from  their  own  parents, 
for  only  one-third  to  one-half  of  these  students  said  they  received  fairly 
adequate  instruction  from  their  parents.  A  generation  ago  the  percentage 
would  have  been  very  much  smaller — probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  at 
most."  ^^  But  without  undue  pessimism  we  must  still  remember  that  it  is  one 
thing  for  even  well-educated  individuals  to  announce  before  marriage  that  they 
are  going  to  give  adequate  sex  education  to  their  children,  and  another  thing 
for  them  to  break  through  the  resistances  and  jealousies  and  fears  and  incest- 
taboos  which  are  aroused  when  children  actually  appear  on  the  scene.  The 
most  "emancipated"  parents  may  have  difficulty  here. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  and  done,  it  still  remains  true  that  in  adolescence 
in  our  open  society  the  surging  forth  of  sensual  feelings  and  genital  desire  can 
be  so  charged  that  sometimes  even  sound  sex  education  previously  imparted 
and  knowledge  openly  given  from  childhood  on  cannot  always  cope  with  the 
feeling  and  the  desire.  In  one  of  the  last  papers  he  wrote  Freud  quotes  a  man 
he  calls  a  shrewd  satirist  of  the  old  Austria,  Johann  Nestroy,  as  saying:  "Every 
advance  is  only  half  as  great  as  it  looks  at  first."  To  which  Freud  adds  that  one 
is  tempted  to  think  that  this  malicious  dictum  is  universally  valid. ^^ 

Premarital  petting 

By  premarital  petting  is  meant  heterosexual  erotic  behavior  before  mar- 
riage, ranging  from  hugging  and  kissing  to  organ  genitality  exclusive  of  coitus. 
Viewing  the  problem  in  anthropological  perspective  through  comparative 
culture-analysis,  Geoffrey  Gorer  writes:  "  'Petting'  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  rarest  types  of  human  sexual  behavior.  For  it  to  occur  with  any  regularity 
a  number  of  pre-conditions  are  necessary:  the  society  must  (1)  postpone 
marriage  for  several  years  after  the  girls  are  nubile  and  (2)  at  the  same  time 
place  a  high  valuation  on  virginity  at  marriage,  so  that  premarital  intercourse 
has  to  be  intermittent  and  furtive,  and  (3)  allow  young  men  and  women  of 
marriageable  age  to  associate  without  supervision.  I  know  of  no  societies,  other 
than  those  facing  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  fifty  years  or  so,  in  which  all 
these  conditions  operate  simultaneously.  It  is,  of  course,  perfecdy  legitimate 
for  anybody  to  argue  that  'petting'  is  not  harmful  or  is  positively  desirable;  but 
if  the  chief  arguments  are  derived  from  alleging  that  such  behavior  is  wide- 
spread among  mammals  or  general  in  most  human  societies,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  for  the  practice."  " 

Petting  is  pre-eminently  an  activity  of  youth  of  high-school  and  college 
age  but  certainly  not  restricted  to  those  who  are  attending  high  school  and 
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college.  About  92  per  cent  of  all  the  males  of  high  school  and  college  level  in 
the  Kinsey  sample  had  been  involved  in  petting  before  marriage. ^^  There  is 
some  petting  at  the  grade-school  level  which  is  quite  "often  incidental"  and 
"quite  without  the  elaborations  which  are  usual  among  college  students."  The 
Kinsey  report  is  impressed  by  the  prolongation  of  petting  among  males  at  the 
upper  social  levels.  Orgasm  as  a  product  of  petting  occurs  among  16  per  cent 
of  the  males  of  grade-school  level,  32  per  cent  of  the  males  of  high-school 
level,  and  over  61  per  cent  of  the  college-bred  males  who  are  not  married  by 
the  age  of  thirty. ^^ 

The  Kinsey  report  on  the  male  claims  that  there  has  been  in  general  a 
stability  of  pattern  of  sexual  outlet  over  the  thirty  years  (roughly  1917-1947) 
with  some  exceptions,  particularly  remarkable  in  petting.  The  younger  genera- 
tion starts  petting  earlier.  Nevertheless  the  report  on  the  male  holds  that  petting 
does  not  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  orgasmic  outlet  of  American 
males.  "The  real  importance  of  petting,  however,  lies  in  the  education  it 
provides  in  making  socio-sexual  contacts.  On  this  score,  premarital  petting 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  the  sexual  lives  of  high  school  and 
college  males  and  females."  ^'^ 

Petting  to  climax  occurs  two  to  three  times  as  often  among  urban  males 
of  all  educational  levels  as  among  rural  males  of  all  educational  levels.  Re- 
ligiously devout  males  in  the  Kinsey  sample  are  involved  as  often  in  petting 
as  those  who  are  religiously  inactive. 

On  the  techniques  of  petting  the  report  on  the  male  has  the  following  to 
say: 

Petting  techniques  may  include  all  the  conceivable  forms  of  physical  con- 
tact between  two  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex,  except  that  they  do  not 
include  the  actual  union  of  genitalia.  Petting  usually  starts  with  general  body 
contacts,  and  with  kissing.  While  kissing  under  any  circumstances  is  more 
or  less  taboo  for  some  individuals  of  the  lower  social  levels,  it  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  form  of  contact  among  males  and  females  of  the  high 
school  and  college  levels.  In  these  groups  it  may  occur  among  casual  acquaint- 
ances who  are  having  their  first  date.  So  common  is  kissing  at  this  level  that 
it  has  relatively  little  sexual  significance  unless  it  becomes  specifically 
elaborated.  Simple  lip  kissing  may  be  extended  into  a  deep  kiss  (a  French 
kiss  or  soul  kiss,  in  the  college  parlance)  which  may  involve  more  or  less 
extensive  tongue  contacts,  contacts  of  the  inner  lips,  and  a  considerable  stimu- 
lation of  the  interior  of  the  mouth  by  the  other  individual's  tongue.  .  .  . 
Deep  kissing  may  effect  orgasm,  even  though  no  other  physical  contacts  are 
involved. 

Petting  techniques  usually  expand  in  a  more  or  less  standard  sequence,  as 
the  partners  become  better  acquainted.  Beginning  with  general  body  contact, 
lip  kissing  and  the  deep  kiss,  it  advances  to  a  deliberate  manipulation  of  the 
female  breast,  to  mouth  contacts  with  the  female  breast,  to  manual  stimula- 
tion of  the  female  genitalia,  less  often  to  the  manual  stimulation  of  the  male 
genitalia,  to  the  apposition  of  naked  genitalia,  to  oral  stimulation  of  the  male 
genitalia,  and  finally  to  oral  stimulation  of  the  female  genitalia.  Petting  tech- 
niques at  the  grade  school  level  rarely  go  beyond  incidental  breast  and 
genital  contacts;  but  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  petting  at  high  school  and 
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college  levels  does  arrive  at  more  specific  genital  manipulation.  A  great  many 
engaged  couples  go  that  far  before  they  marry.  It  is  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
population  which  includes  mouth-genital  contacts  in  its  premarital  history.^^ 

The  wildness  of  college  youth  from  the  standpoint  of  premarital  coitus, 
rather  than  petting,  is  incorrect,  we  are  told.  "There  is  nothing  in  the  behavior 
of  the  upper  level  which  is  more  responsible  than  petting  is  for  the  general 
opinion  that  college  students  are  sexually  wild.  The  lower  level  has  many 
times  as  much  premarital  intercourse  as  the  college  male  has  .  .  ."  According 
to  the  Kinsey  report  the  reasons  for  this  upper  level  male  code  of  sexual 
morality  are  as  follows: 

In  the  upper  level  code  of  sexual  morality,  there  is  nothing  so  important 
as  the  preservation  of  the  virginity  of  the  female  and,  to  a  somewhat  lesser 
degree,  the  similar  preservation  of  the  virginity  of  the  male  until  the  time  of 
marriage.  The  utilization  of  premarital  petting  at  this  level  is  fortified  by  the 
emphasis  which  the  marriage  manuals  place  upon  the  importance  of  precoital 
techniques  in  married  relations;  and  the  younger  generation  considers  that  its 
experience  before  marriage  may  contribute  something  to  the  development  of 
satisfactory  marital  relations.  Compared  with  coitus,  petting  has  the  advantage 
of  being  accessible  under  conditions  where  coitus  would  be  impossible;  it 
provides  a  simpler  means  of  achieving  both  arousal  and  orgasm,  it  makes  it 
possible  to  experience  orgasm  while  avoiding  the  possibility  of  a  pregnancy, 
and,  above  all,  it  preserves  one's  "virginity."  Whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, petting  is  chosen  by  the  upper  level  because  intercourse  destroys 
virginity  and  is,  therefore,  unacceptable.  It  is  significant  to  note  what  different 
values  are  attached,  at  that  level,  to  erotic  arousal  and  orgasm  achieved 
through  the  union  of  genitalia,  and  to  erotic  arousal  and  orgasm  achieved 
through  physical  contact  of  other  portions  of  the  body,  or  even  through 
genital  contact  or  genital  manipulation  which  does  not  involve  actual  copula- 
tion. There  are  many  males  in  the  upper  level  who  develop  a  fine  art  of 
achieving  orgasm  by  petting  techniques  which  avoid  intercourse.  The  youth 
who  may  have  experienced  orgasm  scores  or  hundreds  of  times  in  petting, 
and  who  may  have  utilized  every  type  of  petting  technique,  including  mouth- 
genital  contacts,  still  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  still  a  virgin, 
as  his  level  defines  virginity.  There  are  even  cases  of  males  who  effect  genital 
union;  but  because  they  avoid  orgasm  while  in  such  union  they  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  still  virgins.  The  illogic  of  the  situation  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  basic  issue  is  one  of  conforming  with  a  code  (the  avoidance 
of  premarital  intercourse,  the  preservation  of  one's  virginity),  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  mores  of  this  social  level. ^^ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  preoccupation  with  male  virginity  that  ap- 
pears so  much  more  pronounced  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  American 
culture?  It  must,  we  think,  be  ascribed  to  the  widely  different  introjected 
imagery  of  the  mother  in  these  classes  as  compared  with  the  lower  classes. 
The  sexual  instinct  whose  first  object-choice  is  generally  the  mother  is  inhibited, 
and  by  displacement  this  inhibition  carries  over  to  girls  of  the  same  class  who 
stand  as  mother-substitutes.  The  totemic  character  of  this  inhibition  is  borne 
out  by  Ehrmann  in  his  study  of  class  and  premarital  coitus,  where  he  found 
that  "Variation  in  the  male  pattern  of  behavior  according  to  the  social  class  of 
companion  was  pronounced  and  consistent.  The  incidence  of  premarital  coitus 
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for  males  was  lowest  with  girls  of  a  higher  social  class,  intermediate  with  those 
of  the  same  social  class,  and  highest  with  those  of  a  lower  social  class."  ^^ 
Within  the  lower  class,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  4,  touchable  and  untouch- 
able females  of  this  same  class  are  differentiated  by  males,  the  untouchables 
being  maternal  imageries  and  superego  bound.  But  among  some  lower-class 
Negro  boys  the  girl  friend  with  whom  coitus  is  had  is  called  "the  old  lady" 
just  as  the  mother  is.  There  are  no  lower-class  untouchable  Negro  women 
among  lower-class  Negro  men.-^  It  may  well  be  that  those  considered  un- 
touchable by  these  males  are  white  women,  who  are  totemically  forbidden  to 
them.  Since  white  women  are  the  untouchables  they  have  no  hesitation  about 
identifying  their  Negro  girl  friends  as  their  mothers  who  are  not  the  untouch- 
ables. Women  become  untouchable  only  by  contrast  with  those  who  may  be 
permitted  to  be  desired.  Whatever  resistance  there  is  to  violating  the  female's 
and  one's  own  chastity  among  middle-  and  upper-class  males  would  appear 
to  be  a  displacement  of  the  taboo  against  defiling  the  mother  and  her  class  sur- 
rogates. The  very  term  "violate"  implies  the  depth  of  moral  inhibition. 

The  Kinsey  report  on  the  female  is  basically  concerned  with  middle-class 
types  because  of  limitations  in  the  sample.  Ehrmann  has  pointed  out  that  the 
incidence  and  frequency  of  female  premarital  coitus  in  the  Kinsey  report 
would  have  been  much  higher  if  a  more  representative  sample  of  lower-class 
females  had  been  included. ^^  But  even  in  this  sample  the  increase  in  petting 
for  the  younger  generations  is  clearly  demonstrated.  "By  age  thirty-five,  some 
26  per  cent  of  the  females  born  before  1900  had  done  petting  to  the  point  of 
orgasm.  Of  those  born  in  the  first  decade  after  1900,  some  44  per  cent  had 
had  such  experience  by  that  same  age,  and  53  per  cent  of  those  born  in  the 
next  decade.  The  younger  generation  had  begun  its  petting  at  distinctly 
younger  ages.  The  females  in  the  sample  who  were  born  before  1900  were 
18  years  of  age  before  half  of  them  had  had  experience;  in  the  youngest  gen- 
eration, half  of  the  girls  had  done  petting  before  they  had  reached  sixteen  years 
of  age.  During  the  four  decades  on  which  we  have  data,  no  other  aspects  of  the 
sexual  behavior  of  the  American  female  seem  to  have  changed  as  much  as 
petting  and  premarital  coitus."  ^^  On  petting  to  orgasm  among  American 
females  the  Kinsey  report  tells  us  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
younger  generations. 

The  report  finds  little  difference  in  petting  practices  by  females  of  different 
social  levels  nor  does  it  find  any  great  difference  in  rural  and  urban  female 
groups.  The  chief  restraint  on  petting  and  petting  to  orgasm  the  report  found 
related  to  religious  tradition  against  it. 

The  techniques  among  the  females  also  ranged  from  simple  kissing  to 
deep  kissing,  to  breast  stimulation  to  mouth-breast  contacts  ("A  mouth-breast 
contact  .  .  .  constitutes  the  one  technique  in  human  petting  behavior  which  is 
most  distinctively  human"),  to  manual  stimulation  of  female  genitalia,  to 
manual  stimulation  of  male  genitalia,  to  oral  contacts  with  female  genitalia, 
to  oral  contacts  with  male  genitalia,  to  genital  apposition. 

According  to  the  Kinsey  report  petting  gives  many  females  their  first  real 
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understanding  of  a  heterosexual  experience.  "It  is  petting  rather  than  the 
home,  classroom  or  religious  instruction,  lectures  or  books,  classes  in  biology, 
sociology,  or  philosophy,  or  actual  coitus,  that  provides  most  females  with 
their  first  real  understanding  of  a  heterosexual  experience.  They  do  not  acquire 
such  information  from  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  homes  in  which  they 
are  raised,  nor  from  specific  instruction  given  by  their  mothers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  church,  the  home,  and  the  school  are  the  chief  sources  of  the 
sexual  inhibitions,  the  distaste  for  all  aspects  of  sex,  the  fears  of  the  physical 
difficulties  that  may  be  involved  in  a  sexual  relationship,  and  the  feelings  of 
guilt  which  many  females  carry  with  them  into  their  marriages.  Our  records 
provide  numerous  illustrations  of  the  problem  which  many  females  and  males 
face  when  they  try  to  learn  in  their  late  teens  or  twenties  what  they  are 
biologically  best  equipped  to  learn  soon  after  the  onset  of  adolescence."  -* 

Among  the  females  who  had  never  done  petting  to  the  point  of  orgasm 
before  marriage  35  per  cent  had  never  reached  orgasm  in  the  first  year  of 
marriage.  "On  the  other  hand,  among  those  who  had  reached  orgasm  in  at  least 
some  of  their  premarital  petting,  only  10%  had  failed  to  reach  it  in  the  first 
year  of  marriage.  Similar  differences  were  apparent  for  some  fifteen  years  after 
marriage."  -^  But  the  report  holds  that  petting  provides  a  great  deal  more 
than  experience  in  orgasm.  "It  introduces  the  female  to  the  physical,  psycho- 
logic, and  social  problems  that  are  involved  in  making  emotional  adjustments 
to  other  individuals.  As  a  socializing  agent,  premarital  petting  had  been  of 
considerable  significance  to  a  great  many  of  the  females  in  the  sample."  -*^  The 
premarital  years  provide  a  training  ground  for  learning  petting  techniques, 
from  simple  kissing  to  mouth-genital  contacts.  Moreover,  the  report  holds 
that  premarital  petting  experience  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  female  to 
learn  to  adjust  emotionally  to  various  types  of  males. ^" 

Petting  techniques  have  become  the  patterned  method  by  which  Ameri- 
can youth  begins  to  come  to  terms  with  mature  sexuality.  Petting  cannot  be 
abolished  by  jeremiads.  It  appears  to  be  here  to  stay  in  our  culture.  The  issue 
is  no  longer  petting  versus  abstinence  but  how  petting  can  be  made  socially 
constructive  and  meshed  into  the  institutional  framework  of  marital  and 
familial  preparation.  It  has  become  a  basic  aim  of  dating  and  courtship. 

Baber  has  pointed  out  that  most  young  people  admit  that  the  answer  to 
the  petting  question  lies  more  with  the  girl  than  with  the  boy.-^  The  fear  of 
defloration  lies  heavily  upon  her.  The  threat  of  pregnancy,  as  the  reason  for 
the  female  fear  of  petting  or  of  what  petting  may  lead  to  and  as  an  argument 
against  it,  is  counteracted  by  the  contraceptive  techniques  already  available. 
Seward  Hiltner,  of  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
discussing  the  fact  that  even  more  improved  contraceptive  devices  will  soon 
be  made  available,  such  as  a  pill  that  will  prevent  conception  for  stated 
periods  without  threat  to  health  or  to  later  conception,  writes:  "One  cannot 
help  speculating  on  the  possible  effects  that  this  pill  may  have,  when  perfected, 
upon  heterosexual  petting  and  premarital  intercourse.  When  available,  will 
much  of  what  is  now  petting  to  climax  become  premarital  intercourse?  The 
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fear  of  pregnancy,  in  that  instance,  would  be  reduced  more  than  with  present 
contraceptive  methods,  and  so  would  the  trouble.  On  the  other  side,  in  so  far 
as  the  virginity  taboo  is  itself  considered  significant  by  upper-level  groups, 
the  change  might  be  small."  -^ 

The  frustrating  effects  of  long-term  petting  without  coitus  may  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  mental  health  of  the  male  as  well  as  causing  coital  inadequacy 
in  the  female  who  may  have  been  only  slightly  bent  in  that  direction,  if  at  all, 
by  her  experiences  in  infantile  sexuality  and  latency.  Long-term  practice  of 
petting  to  orgasm  may  cause  a  conditioning  of  orgasmic  response  which  may 
have  debilitating  or  fatal  results  for  later  marital  sexuality.  The  Kinsey  report 
unfortunately  does  not  agree  that  there  is  a  difference  between  clitoral  and 
vaginal  orgasm. ''•^  It  is  highly  Ukely  that  numerous  females  that  do  reach 
orgasm  from  petting  reach  only  clitoral  orgasm.  The  result  of  such  restriction 
is  that  the  woman  may  become  clitoroid  and  temporarily  or  permanently  in- 
capable of  vaginal  orgasm  (See  Chapter  10). 

Premarital  coitus 

In  the  Kinsey  sample  on  the  male,  67  per  cent  of  those  who  go  to  college 
have  coital  experience  before  marriage;  among  those  who  go  into  high  school 
but  not  beyond,  84  per  cent  have  such  intercourse,  and  among  boys  who  never 
go  beyond  grade  school  the  figure  is  98  per  cent.  "There  are  even  some  groups 
among  the  lower  social  levels  where  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  find  a 
single  male  who  had  not  had  experience  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  middle 
teens."  ^^ 

In  the  Kinsey  female  study  it  was  found  that  "nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
females  in  our  sample  had  had  coitus  before  they  were  married.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  premarital  coitus  had  been  had  in  the  year  or  two  immediately 
preceding  marriage,  with  a  portion  of  it  confined  to  the  fiance  in  a  period 
just  before  marriage.  .  .  .  The  females  who  married  at  earlier  ages  had  had 
premarital  coitus  when  they  were  younger;  the  females  who  married  at  later 
ages  had  not  begun  coitus  until  much  later.  There  is  an  obvious  correlation 
between  the  two  phenomena  and  it  is  a  question  whether  early  experiences  in 
coitus  lead  to  early  marriage,  or  whether  the  possibility  of  a  forthcoming 
marriage  leads,  as  it  certainly  does  in  some  cases,  to  an  acceptance  of  coitus 
before  marriage."  ^^  Among  girls  from  labor-class  homes  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  their  total  sexual  outlet  involved  coitus  at  a  young  age,  in  the 
teens.  But  by  the  twenties  class  differences  disappeared.  Among  older  unmar- 
ried females  those  who  came  from  upper  white-collar  homes  were  involved 
more  often  in  coitus  than  older  unmarried  females  of  lower  classes. ^^ 

We  are  told  in  the  Kinsey  female  study  that  69  per  cent  of  the  still  un- 
married females  in  the  sample  who  had  had  coitus  insisted  that  they  did  not 
regret  their  experience.  Another  13  per  cent  recorded  some  minor  regret.  But 
77  per  cent  of  the  married  females  "looking  back  from  the  vantage  point  of 
their  more  mature  experience,  saw  no  reason  to  regret  their  premarital  coitus. 
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Another  12  per  cent  of  the  married  females  had  some  minor  regret.  These 
figures  differ  considerably  from  those  usually  presented  in  pubUc  discussions 
of  such  premarital  activity.  They  illustrate  the  difference  between  wishful 
thinking  and  scientifically  accumulated  data.  There  are,  of  course,  more  cases 
of  regret  among  the  disturbed  persons  who  go  to  cHnicians  for  help.  The 
regret  registered  by  a  portion  of  the  sample  appeared  to  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  premarital  experience.  For  the  most  part  those  who  regretted  it  most 
were  the  females  who  had  had  the  least  experience."  ^*  But  regret  or  its  lack 
is  not  a  simple  emotional  state.  It  cannot  be  cavalierly  classified  by  casual 
interviewing.  We  regret  what  was  because  of  what  we  think  would  be  if  it  had 
not  occurred,  and  we  do  not  regret  what  was  because  of  our  satisfaction  with 
what  is.  Regret  or  its  lack  is  highly  dynamized  by  the  context  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  in  question  in  the  life  history  and  by  its  subsequent  assimilation 
in  the  life  history. 

On  coitus  during  engagement  and  with  the  man  ultimately  married,  the 
Kinsey  report  tells  us  the  following  concerning  female  regret:  "Premarital 
coitus  which  was  had  with  the  future  spouse  was  least  often  regretted.  Serious 
regret  had  occurred  in  only  9  per  cent  of  the  histories  of  the  females  who 
had  had  at  least  some  of  their  premarital  coitus  with  the  males  whom  they 
subsequently  married.  But  if  the  premarital  coitus  had  not  included  the  fiance, 
there  had  been  serious  regret  in  28  per  cent  of  the  cases."  ^^' 

Based  on  their  research  and  Terman's,  Burgess  and  Wallin  come  to  the 
following  conclusions  concerning  premarital  histories  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  native-born,  college-level,  urban,  and  Protestant: 

1.  The  incidence  of  virginity  at  marriage  among  men  and  women  has 
been  decreasing.  The  trend  toward  a  decrease  in  virginity  appears  to  have 
halted  in  the  latest  generations. 

2.  The  decrease  in  virginity  among  women  can  be  accounted  for  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  increase  in  the  proportion  having  premarital  relations  with 
their  future  husbands. 

3.  There  has  been  a  small  increase  through  the  decades  investigated  in 
the  percentage  of  women  having  intercourse  with  men  whom  they  did  not 
marry.  In  some  cases  they  may  have  been  engaged  to  these  men  and  broken 
their  engagements. 

4.  The  decrease  in  virginity  among  men  may  also  be  accounted  for  by 
the  increase  in  the  proportion  who  had  premarital  intercourse  with  their  wives. 

5.  There  has  been  increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  who  had  premarital 
experience  with  other  women  as  well  as  their  future  wives. ^^ 

This  trend  for  engaged  couples  to  indulge  in  coitus  before  marriage 
Burgess  and  Wallin  ascribe  to  the  changing  character  of  the  engagement  rela- 
tionship. The  conditions  which  facilitate  and  indeed  encourage  premarital 
coitus  among  the  engaged  are:  (1)  absence  of  supervision  of  the  engaged 
couple;  (2)  ample  opportunities  for  privacy;  (3)  intimacy  on  nonsexual 
levels;  (4)  command  of  contraceptive  techniques.^^  Among  engaged  persons, 
145  men  and  152  women  who  did  not  have  coital  intercourse  with  the  en- 
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gaged  partner  gave  the  following  reasons  for  not  doing  so  (they  are  listed 
roughly  in  descending  order  of  frequency  of  response) :  "I  don't  consider  it 
right";  "Fiance(e)  doesn't  consider  it  right";  "Fear  of  pregnancy";  "Possibility 
of  weakening  relationship";  "Fear  of  hurting  parent's  feelings";  "Fear  of  social 
disapproval";  "Conditions  did  not  permit";  other  reasons  written  in.  By  far 
the  greatest  number  gave  the  first  two — "I  don't  consider  it  right"  and 
"Fiance(e)  doesn't  consider  it  right."  ^^ 

Nearly  half  of  the  females  in  Kinsey's  sample  reported  premarital  coitus 
which,  Gorer  points  out,  suggests  a  remarkable  degree  of  licentiousness  in  a 
mainly  Protestant  population.  But  of  this  number  one-half  had  had  intercourse 
only  with  their  fiances  and  this  to  Gorer  makes  them  technical  virgins.-''''  But 
this  technicality  appears  only  because  they  married  the  men.  Some  of  them 
may  have  married  because  they  had  had  coitus  rather  than  having  coitus  be- 
cause they  were  going  to  be  married. 

But  that  premarital  coitus  is  occurring  on  no  small  scale  and  will  continue 
thus  to  occur — among  the  unengaged  and  the  engaged — there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting.  A  crucial  question  would  seem  to  be  the  satisfactoriness  of  the  coital 
relationship.  If  it  is  entered  into  with  elan,  under  agreeable  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  privacy,  and  with  joy,  it  may  be  a  way  of  experimenting  with 
sexual  compatibility.  But  when  a  man  says  "They  just  occur"  and  a  woman 
says  that  original  intercourse  took  place  after  a  struggle  against  it  and  "it  was 
quite  unintentional,"  the  conditions  must  be  considered  as  not  conductive  to 
the  great  joy  it  can  produce  and  not  typical  of  the  marital  state  at  all. 

To  cope  with  the  freedom  which  exists  between  the  sexes  in  our  culture 
and  to  overcome  widespread  premarital  coitus  it  has  been  proposed  that  mar- 
riage take  place  at  a  younger  age.  Though  younger-age  marriages  may  seem  to 
some  people  an  answer  to  the  "dilemma"  of  premarital  coitus,  information 
on  the  high  rate  of  divorce  in  the  earliest  years  of  youthful  marriage  indicates 
that  early  marriage  may  be  a  way  to  solve  one  question  at  one  age  and  raise 
another,  possibly  more  serious  one,  at  a  later  age. 

The  Kinsey  report  on  the  female  reached  the  conclusion  which  startled 
many  people  and  shocked  not  a  few  that  the  chances  of  marital  success  coitally 
are  higher  for  women  who  have  had  premarital  coital  experiences.  But  Hamblin 
and  Blood  have  raised  questions  about  this  Kinsey  finding.'*"  Unfortunately 
the  problem  is  not  answerable  by  research  such  as  the  Kinsey  report's  or 
Hamblin  and  Blood's  but  only  by  discovery  of  what  kind  of  premarital  coital 
experience  was  had  and  its  dynamic  relationship  to  the  female's  life  history. 

Murdock  has  challenged  the  clergy  to  accept  the  reality  of  premarital 
coitus.  He  holds  that  "socially  controlled  premarital  experimentation  in  the 
interests  of  marital  happiness  and  family  stability  is  preferable  to  the  alternative 
melange  of  perversion,  vice,  sexual  neurosis,  and  excessive  divorce.  Faced  with 
a  decent  and  ethical  solution  of  their  present  dilemma,  instead  of  a  conscious 
insistence  on  an  unrealistic  and  outworn  code,  the  youth  of  this  country  might 
flock  to  the  churches  that  now  repel  them,  and  religion  might  even  be  restored 
to  that  position  of  central  social  significance  which  it  enjoys  in  most  societies 
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but  has  lost  in  our  own."  '^^  But  Murdock  is  himself  being  unrealistic  in  failing 
to  realize  that  certain  religions  in  our  society  gain  strength  by  sexual  pro- 
hibitions and  would  be  unable  to  square  their  teachings  with  their  practice  if 
they  accepted  and  sought  to  supervise  socially  controlled  premarital  experimen- 
tation. It  is  difficult  to  continue  to  denounce  sin  if  it  is  no  longer  defined  as  sin. 

Baber,  while  admitting  that  the  amount  of  premarital  coitus  is  much 
higher  than  many  people  realize  and  that  probably  in  no  other  major  phase  of 
our  culture  is  the  gap  between  ideal  and  performance  wider,  finds  that  the 
arguments  for  sexual  "laxity"  are  difficult  to  support  and  offers  eight  argu- 
ments against  it.  He  concludes  that  the  arguments  against  premarital  coitus 
outweigh  those  in  its  favor.  But  Baber  then  paradoxically  offers  five  causes  for 
the  increase  in  premarital  sex  relations  in  the  United  States  which  appear  to  be 
inexorable,  affect  the  behavior  of  American  youth,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
He  resorts  to  the  bromide  that  "perhaps  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter  is  the 
question  of  self-control."  *^  But  this  pat  conclusion  which  is  widely  held  by 
some  opponents  of  premarital  coitus  raises  as  many  problems  as  it  solves,  for 
we  are  then  faced  with  the  nature  of  the  social  self  today  among  American 
youth  and  the  nature  of  the  controls  that  this  self  can  exercise.  Since  premarital 
coitus  does  exist  and  will  continue  to  thrive,  the  problem  would  appear  to  be 
to  see  to  it  that  it  can  have  beneficial  results  rather  than  adverse  ones  on  the 
development  of  the  personalities  involved  and  their  future  marital,  psycho- 
logical, and  social  development.  Unless  we  wish  to  practice  hypocrisy,  we 
cannot  emancipate  youth  and  then  expect  that  none  of  them  will  exercise  their 
freedom. 

Murdock,  after  a  study  of  a  worldwide  sample  of  250  societies,  concludes 
that  there  is  nothing  in  man's  social  experience  to  indicate  that  the  ideal  of 
premarital  chastity  has  any  scientific  value.  "Most  peoples  have  clearly  found 
sexual  permissiveness  before  marriage  quite  compatible  with  postmarital 
fidelity  and  with  the  stability  and  adequate  functioning  of  the  family  institu- 
tions." *^  His  criticism  of  present  premarital  sexual  activity  is  directed  against 
the  failure  to  orient  it  toward  some  useful  social  goal.  Murdock  finds  pre- 
marital coitus  valueless  or  wasted  unless  it  is  integrated  into  the  larger  social 
pattern.  He  explicitly  disclaims  defending  premarital  license  and  promiscuity. 

Much  breath  and  paper  might  be  saved  if  a  clean  distinction  were  made 
between  premarital  coitus  and  unbridled  promiscuity.  Koch,  in  the  same 
symposium  as  Murdock,  reached  the  conclusion  that  sexual  promiscuity  is 
a  psychiatric  problem.  "Much  of  the  sexual  behavior  of  promiscuous  men  and 
women  represents  an  effort  to  substitute  sexual  activity  for  more  appropriate 
responses  as  a  solution  to  emotional  problems  not  related  directly  to  sex  needs 
or  sex  expression."  ^*  Unbridled  premarital  sexual  promiscuity  is  a  sign  in  the 
male  of  satyriasis  and  in  the  female  of  nymphomania.  Such  emotional  dis- 
turbances are  not  necessarily  relieved  by  marriage:  satyriasis  betokens  the 
pathologically  activated  need  to  test  one's  potency  by  inseminating  the  entire 
female  universe,  and  nymphomania  to  conquer  infantUe  frustration  through 
possessing  every  man  as  a  substitute  for  the  father.  To  condemn  all  premarital 
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coitus  solely  because  of  these  extremes  is  analogous  to  condemning  eating 
because  some  overeat. 


Premarital  coitus  and  sexuality  in  the  life  history 

The  attitudes  toward  coitus  which  a  woman  carries  into  adolescence  and 
early  adulthood  are  a  function  of  her  experiences  in  infantile  sexuality  and 
latency.  Marie  Bonaparte  in  this  regard  stresses  the  oedipal  factors  relative  to 
the  father  and  the  brother  and  the  role  of  what  she  calls  the  deflorators.  Among 
the  oedipal  factors  are  the  fantasy-seductions  which  play  so  important  a  part  in 
the  emotional  structuring  of  woman's  character.  "Thus,  whether  the  child  will 
carry  a  wrecked  or  rescued  sexuality  into  adult  life  will  depend  on  whether 
the  excitation  of  oedipal  love,  or  moral  oedipal  inhibition  arising  from  prohi- 
bitions of  oedipal  masturbation  and  the  guilt  resulting  therefrom,  was  the 
prominent  factor"  in  the  fantasies  of  young  female  sexuality.'*^  "The  behavior 
of  the  deflorator,  the  first  real  initiator,  is  thus  often  of  decisive  importance. 
He  may  correct  or  exacerbate  deficiencies  that  date  from  childhood.  If  he 
defaults  in  his  mission  [of  proving  that  he  loves  the  woman  by  giving  her 
time]  his  punishment  will  often  be  that  the  woman,  hungering  for  love  and 
its  pleasures,  will  turn  for  initiation  to  another  and,  if  he  also  defaults,  to  still 
others."  ^^ 

Simone  de  Beauvoir  likewise  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  male  in 
the  initiation  of  the  woman  into  sexuality.  "If  a  woman  lacks  absolute  con- 
fidence in  her  partner,  whether  lover  or  husband,  her  erotic  feeling  will  be 
paralyzed  by  her  feeling  of  prudence."  ^^  In  the  United  States,  Beauvoir 
points  out  that  with  the  improved,  widely  known  methods  of  contraception  the 
number  of  young  girls  who  are  virgins  at  marriage  is  much  smaller  than  in 
France.  "These  methods  unquestionably  do  permit  a  more  carefree  state  of 
mind  in  the  sexual  act."  *^  She  offers  no  statistics  for  this  statement  on  com- 
parative virginity  but  apparently  bases  it  upon  her  own  knowledge  as  a  French- 
woman and  upon  her  travels  in  America. 

But  even  if  initiation  into  coitus  is  not  traumatic,  some  individuals  are 
not  quickly  capable  of  coping  with  the  refurbished  world  of  infantile  emotions 
that  reappear.  The  underlying  emotional  patterns  which  break  forth  require 
for  their  stabilization  conditions  which  are  not  generally  present  in  premarital 
coitus:  spatial  security,  regularity,  warmth,  assurance,  continuity.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  conditions  may  lead  to  one  of  two  extremes :  a  view  of  coitus  as 
dark  and  surreptitious,  or  a  revulsion  against  it  as  loathsome. 

The  basic  problem  concerning  premarital  coitus  in  our  culture  involves 
the  attitudes  of  the  participating  man  and  woman.  If  it  is  undertaken  with 
interpersonal  respect  on  both  sides,  premarital  coitus  takes  on  the  proportions 
of  felicitous  marital  sexuality.  But  this  type  of  respect  is  frequently  lacking  and 
premarital  coitus  can  then  become  a  form  of  narcissistic  satisfaction.  To  some 
men  women  are  conquered — "they've  been  had."  Women  thus  stand  as  ob- 
jects of  self-satisfaction  for  the  man,  as  second-class  citizens  sexually. 
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Where  coitus  is  merely  the  mechanical  end  stage  of  petting  it  becomes 
a  routine.  But  where  it  occurs  with  mutuality,  it  can  be  an  important  part  of 
maturation.  The  attitudes  which  men  and  women  bring  to  premarital  coitus 
are  themselves  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which  the  original  families  of  each 
of  the  individuals  have  led  them  to  look  upon  the  other  sex.  Premarital  coital 
desires  are  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  psychic  anxiety  engendered  by  the 
oedipal  situation  in  the  original  family  and  the  general  derivative  social  con- 
ditioning of  the  individual.  Probably  the  less  satisfactory  the  substitutes  for 
oedipal  inhibition  have  been  in  infancy  and  childhood,  the  greater  the  tendency 
toward  promiscuous  premarital  coitus.  But  the  greater  the  anxieties  aroused 
by  the  social  precipitates — for  example,  army  life  away  from  home — the 
greater  the  tendency  for  arousal  of  desire  for  coitus. 

Waller  and  Hill  find  themselves  unable  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  the 
validity  of  the  view  that  the  chance  of  a  happy  marriage  is  greatest  if  the 
woman  comes  to  the  marriage  without  previous  sex  experience.  Though  they 
agree  that  "something  of  a  case  may  perhaps  be  made  for  female  chastity  in 
our  group,  ...  no  case  at  all  can  be  made  for  ignorance."  *^  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  viciousness  in  the  circle  of  argument  here.  Those  families  that  talk  of 
sex  without  fear  but  not  overpermissively  and  answer  their  children's  questions 
frankly  and  speak  to  them  scientifically  about  sex  appear  most  likely  to  be 
those  who  have  aroused  least  neurotic  anxiety  during  infancy  and  childhood. 

Nothing  can  help  to  arouse  more  guilt  concerning  coitus  and  also  stimu- 
late individuals  to  it  than  surrounding  it  with  an  aura  of  indecency,  silence,  and 
dirtiness.  For  example,  the  mother  who  has  traumatized  her  daughter  by  her 
attitude  toward  menstruation  or  the  dangers  of  impregnation  may  set  her  on 
the  way  to  frigidity  or  to  revolt  through  premarital  coitus.  For  frigidity  no  case 
at  all  can  be  made  out.  The  father  who  has  deprived  his  son  of  open  display 
of  emotion  for  his  mother  or  sisters  is  forcing  him  into  a  situation  where  these 
emotions  must  early  gain  an  outside  coital  outlet  since  there  has  been  no 
outlet  within  the  bosom  of  the  family. 

The  irrationality  inhering  in  human  beings  is  at  a  high  point  in  choices 
involving  genitality.  The  least  that  can  be  offered  youth  today  is  some  under- 
standing of  the  operations  of  such  irrationality.  To  make  premarital  coitus  rest 
upon  the  flaunting  of  social  conventions  and  parental  prohibitions  is  to  make 
it  both  more  attractive  and  more  laden  with  adverse  psychological  and  social 
consequences.  Through  some  knowledge  on  the  part  of  youth  and  some 
understanding  on  the  part  of  their  elders  premarital  coitus  may  be  deprived 
of  its  thrill  in  performing  the  prohibitive  as  well  as  of  its  possible  neurotic 
consequences.  But  even  deprived  of  thrilldom,  thralldom  and  neurosis- 
engendering  conditions,  the  impetus  of  the  sexual  instinct  can  be  over- 
whelming. 

The  problem  is  not  for  youth  and  parents  alone.  It  is  also  a  responsibility 
for  formal  socializing  agencies.  But  here  we  come  upon  those  unfortunate 
disputes  over  what  belongs  in  the  family  and  what  belongs  in  the  school,  as 
well  as  what  belongs  to  the  clergy  of  various  denominations.  If  there  is  con- 
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fusion  among  youth  on  this  question,  adults  can  hardly  absolve  themselves  of 
the  responsibility  that  part  of  youth's  confusion  is  social  and  psychological 
heritage. 

Love  and  premarital  genitality 

Our  culture  has  been  marked  by  a  bifurcation  of  the  sensual  from  the 
moral.  But  whereas  man  ate  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  originally  and  saw  that 
he  was  naked,  our  tree  of  knowledge  today  permits  us  to  first  see  our  naked- 
ness and  from  it  gain  knowledge.^"  The  concept  of  love  has  been  largely  an 
inheritance  from  poets  and  literary  men  who,  according  to  Freud,  "cannot 
reproduce  reality  unchanged;  they  have  to  isolate  portions  of  it,  detach  them 
from  their  connection  with  disturbing  elements,  fill  up  gaps  and  soften  the 
whole.  This  is  the  privilege  of  what  is  called  'poetic  licence.'  They  can  display 
no  great  interest,  moreover,  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  those  conditions  of 
mind  which  they  portray  in  being.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  science  should 
lay  hands  on  the  stuff  which  poets  have  fashioned  so  as  to  give  pleasure  to 
mankind  for  thousands  of  years,  although  its  touch  must  be  clumsier  and  the 
result  in  pleasure  less.  These  considerations  may  serve  to  vindicate  our 
handling  of  the  loves  of  men  and  women  as  well  as  other  things  in  a  strictly 
scientific  way.  For  science  betokens  the  most  complete  renunciation  of  the 
pleasure-principle  of  which  our  minds  are  capable."  ^^ 

Love  originates  in  the  capacity  of  the  ego  to  satisfy  some  of  its  instincts 
autoerotically  through  the  obtaining  of  "organ-pleasure."  It  is  primarily 
narcissistic,  is  then  transferred  to  those  objects  which  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  ego,  now  much  extended,  and  expresses  the  motor  striving  of  the  ego 
after  these  objects  as  sources  of  pleasure.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
activity  of  the  later  sexual  instincts  and,  when  these  have  been  completely 
synthetized,  coincides  with  the  sexual  trend  as  a  whole.  The  preliminary  stages 
of  love  reveal  themselves  as  temporary  sexual  aims,  while  the  sexual  instincts 
are  passing  through  their  complicated  development.  First  amongst  these  we 
recognize  the  phase  of  incorporating  or  devouring,  a  type  of  love  which  is 
compatible  with  abolition  of  any  separate  existence  on  the  part  of  the  object, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  designated  ambivalent.  At  the  higher  stage  of 
the  pregenital  sadistic-anal  organization,  the  striving  after  the  object  appears 
in  the  form  of  an  impulsion  to  mastery,  in  which  injury  or  annihilation  of 
the  object  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  This  form  and  preliminary  stage  of 
love  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  hate  in  its  behavior  towards  the 
object.  Only  when  the  genital  organization  is  established  does  love  become 
the  antithesis  of  hate.  .  .  . 


The  history  of  the  origin  and  relations  of  love  makes  us  understand  how 
it  is  that  love  so  constantly  manifests  itself  as  'ambivalent,'  i.e.,  accompanied 
by  feelings  of  hate  against  the  same  object.  This  admixture  of  hate  in  love 
is  to  be  traced  in  part  to  those  preliminary  stages  of  love  which  have  not  been 
wholly  outgrown,  and  in  part  is  based  upon  reactions  of  aversion  and  re- 
pudiation on  the  part  of  the  ego-instincts  which,  in  the  frequent  conflicts 
between  the  interests  of  the  ego  and  those  of  love,  can  claim  to  be  supported 
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by  real  and  actual  motives.  In  both  cases,  therefore,  the  admixture  of  hate 
may  be  traced  to  the  source  of  the  self-preservative  instincts. ^2 

Where  gratification  through  others  has  been  denied  in  the  development 
of  love  in  preadult  stages,  part  of  the  energy  involved  can  be  transformed  into 
fantasy  and  part  can  remain  active  as  unconscious  aggressive  motivation.  Thus 
love-object  choice  of  adolescents  and  young  adults  in  our  culture,  who  are  not 
sensually  fulfilled  by  others,  can  take  fantasy  forms  (the  ideal  lover)  or  project 
itself  in  hate  against  people  or  objects  that  are  thought  to  be  frustrating. 

The  kind  of  deep  emotional  satisfactions  that  an  individual  has  known, 
the  reception  of  his  familial  kin  to  his  desire  for  these  satisfactions  and  their 
teaching  him  how  to  deflect  antisocial  desires  into  satisfying  substitutive  satis- 
factions, establish  how  he  faces  the  adult  reality  world  of  love.  Erikson  ^^ 
has  classified  the  eight  stages  of  man  as  follows: 

1.  Trust  vs.  Basic  Mistrust  5.  Identity  vs.  Role  Diffusion 

2.  Autonomy  vs.  Shame  and  Doubt  6.  Intimacy  vs.  Isolation 

3.  Initiative  vs.  Guilt  7.  Generativity  vs.  Stagnation 

4.  Industry  vs.  Inferiority  8.  Ego-Integrity  vs.  Despair 

Each  of  these  stages  of  man  is  correlative  with  an  erotic  stage  in  the  life  cycle 
as  shown  in  Erikson's  chart  on  the  next  page: 

The  last  three  stages  are  the  stages  of  mature  genital  sexuality;  intimacy, 
generativity,  and  ego-integrity  then  become  possible.  But  the  degree  and  kind 
of  achievement  of  intimacy,  generativity,  and  ego-integrity  are  psychically  tied 
in  with  the  degree  and  kind  of  trust,  autonomy,  initiative,  industry,  identity, 
which  have  been  achieved  in  the  earlier  stages.  Each  stage  is  tied  in  with 
preceding  ones.  "At  any  given  stage  of  the  life  cycle  the  solution  of  one 
more  nuclear  conflict  adds  a  new  ego  quality,  a  new  criterion  of  increasing 
strength."  ^4 

The  Utopia  of  genitality,  in  order  to  be  of  lasting  social  significance, 
should  include  according  to  Erikson: 

1.  mutuality  of  orgasm 

2.  with  a  loved  partner 

3.  of  the  other  sex 

4.  with  whom  one  is  able  and  willing  to  share  a  mutual  trust 

5.  and  with  whom  one  is  able  and  willing  to  regulate  the  cycles  of 

a.  work 

b.  procreation 

c.  recreation 

6.  so  as  to  secure  to  the  offspring,  too,  a  satisfactory  development.^^ 

How  does  premarital  sexuality  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  today 
prepare  the  individual  for  mature  genitality  based  on  intimacy,  generativity, 
and  ego  integrity? 

1.  Ignorance  of  the  importance  of  infantile  sexuality  and  genitality,  of 
latency,  and  of  adolescence,  as  preparations  for  mature  genitality  is  wide- 
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spread.  Such  ignorance  appears  to  be  surcharged  among  the  lower  classes  and 
underprivileged  groups,  as  well  as  in  groups  whose  moral  ideology,  whether 
Catholic  imagery,  or  Protestant  inhibition,  or  Judaic  repression,  makes  them  in- 
capable of  acceding  to  this  knowledge.  To  rear  children  who  trust,  who  are 
autonomous,  who  have  initiative,  who  are  industrious,  and  who  are  capable 
of  "finding"  themselves  in  a  pluralistic  world,  parents  must  be  able  to  harness 
their  hostilities  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  children,  and  avoid 
traumatizing  the  children. 

2.  In  latency  our  parental  surrogates — schoolteachers  especially — are 
usually  inadequately  trained  in  depth  in  the  psychological  problems  of  child- 
hood. But  even  those  who  are  adequately  trained  face  the  difficulty  of  the 
familial  environment  from  which  children  come  to  them.  What  the  family  has 
done  the  school  often  cannot  undo.  Additional  obstacles  are  put  in  the  path  of 
the  school  by  failure  to  provide  adequately  for  personal  attention  to  children 
who  mistrust,  who  are  filled  with  shame  or  doubt  or  guilt  or  inferiority. 

3.  Sex  education  needs  improvement.  It  particularly  needs  to  be  con- 
ducted openly  in  schools,  where  parents  have  been  chary  of  it.  But  no  amount 
of  sex  education  can  by  itself  overcome  severely  traumatizing  experiences  in 
early  childhood,  particularly  those  which  are  continually  being  refurbished 
by  poverty,  underprivilege,  and  social  discrimination. 

4.  The  resurgence  of  the  sexual  instinct  in  adolescence  marks  a  crucial 
turning  point  in  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for  marriage  and  family 
living.  The  earlier  life  history  shows  itself  in  new  guise.  American  culture  has 
thus  far  not  been  highly  successful  in  establishing  preparatory  means  which 
serve  the  adolescent's  needs. 

5.  The  sexual  experimentation  which  is  going  on  in  American  youth  in 
petting  and  premarital  coitus  would  appear  to  require  open,  frank  admission 
of  the  situation  in  which  adolescents  and  young  adults  are  being  placed  in  our 
culture  and  the  grueling  problems  which  face  them.  Particularly  significant 
here  are  such  problems  as  totemic  inhibitions  of  middle-class  boys  and  girls, 
the  substitution  of  organ-genitality  for  industry  and  creativity  among  lower- 
class  adolescents,  and  wild  outbursts  of  destructiveness  or  of  orgiastic  behavior 
generally. 

In  the  world  of  youth  an  outpost  stands  at  premarital  sexuality.  Beyond, 
in  uncharted  wasteland,  we  leave  the  young  while  tacitly  recognizing  that 
neither  chronological  nor  cultural  conditions  make  it  possible  for  them  to  find 
their  way  alone. 

6.  Thus  Americans  must  arrive  at  mature  genitality  the  hard  way.  Some  of 
them  do  not  arrive  at  it  at  all.  Though  the  present  patterns  of  premarital  sexual 
behavior  are  not  ideal  ways  to  prepare  for  genitality  in  marriage  and  family 
life  they  have  constituted  the  only  ways  our  culture  offered.  To  improve  upon 
them  we  must  first  openly  recognize  them  and  meet  them.  But  meeting  them 
does  not  mean  ignoring  them  or  denouncing  youth  for  being  faced  with  them. 
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Sex  ratio 

The  sex  ratio  is  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  males  in  the  population  per 
100  females.  For  the  total  population  of  all  ages  in  1950  the  ratio  was  98.1. 
For  adults  twenty  years  of  age  and  over  in  1950  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reports  the  sex  ratio  to  have  been  96.3.  This  is  an  overall  sex  ratio 
adverse  to  women.  The  national  ratio  has  become  adverse  to  women  only 
within  this  century.  During  the  waves  of  immigration  in  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  the  sex  ratio  was  highly  adverse  to  men  because  of 
the  influx  of  male  migrants. 

Since  marriages  take  place  locally  rather  than  nationally,  the  sex  ratio 
for  states  and  cities  and  areas  is  more  informative.  A  high  sex  ratio  is  con- 
ducive to  a  high  proportion  of  women  marrying.  Conversely  a  low  sex  ratio 
puts  women  overall  in  a  weak  bargaining  position.  The  sex  ratio  in  the  nation's 
capital  in  1950  was  89.1,  which  is  very  adverse  to  women.  The  states  with  the 
highest  sex  ratio,  in  descending  order,  are  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Idaho  and  Washington.  The  respective  figures  for 
1950  are  114.1,  113.3,  109.9,  108.8,  106.9,  106.2,  106.0.  City-wise,  the 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  South  have  low  ratios  (adverse  to  women)  while 
the  industrial  cities  of  the  Middle  West  have  high  ratios  (adverse  to  men).^ 

An  important  variable  in  connection  with  the  sex  ratio  is  age.  Since 
women  on  the  average  marry  men  somewhat  older  than  they  are,  the  sex  ratio 
has  been  computed  as  a  proportion  of  men  20-24  to  women  15-19,  of  men 
25-29  to  women  20-24,  of  men  30-34  to  women  25-29.  For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  the  sex  ratio  is  close  to  100  for  the  two  younger  age  groups 
thus  compared — 100.5  for  the  first  group  and  100.9  for  the  second  group. 
But  for  older  women,  25-29,  the  sex  ratio  is  93.0,  which  is  highly  adverse 
to  women.-  But  considered  on  the  bases  of  urban,  rural  nonfarm,  and  rural 
farm  areas,  the  picture  changes.  By  rural  and  urban  areas  and  by  age  the  sex 
ratio  in  the  1950  census  appeared  as  follows:  for  the  first  age  group  mentioned 
above,  the  urban  ratio  was  107.7,  the  rural  nonfarm,  99.3,  the  rural  farm, 
78.1;  for  the  second  age  group,  the  figures  here  are  99.4,  109.1,  and  96.2;  for 
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the  third  age  group  they  are  89.4,  97.9,  and  106.5.  Thus  we  find  a  sex  ratio 
highly  adverse  to  the  youngest  male  group  in  urban  areas  and  a  sex  ratio  highly 
adverse  to  the  youngest  female  group  in  rural  farm  areas.  In  the  center  age 
group  the  sex  ratio  is  highly  adverse  to  males  in  rural  nonfarm  areas  and 
somewhat  adverse  in  this  age  group  to  rural  farm  females.  In  the  oldest  of 
these  three  age  groupings  the  sex  ratio  is  exceedingly  adverse  to  older  urban 
women  and  quite  adverse  to  older  rural  farm  men. 

The  sex  ratio  has  also  been  computed  by  broad  geographic  regions  in 
connection  with  age.  In  the  two  younger  age  groupings  the  sex  ratio  is  favor- 
able to  women  in  the  northeast  (106.6,  102.0),  the  north  central  (103.2, 
104.9),  and  the  western  regions  (111.9,  112.5).  It  is  adverse  to  women  in  these 
two  groups  in  the  South  as  a  whole  (90.3,  92.8)  with  a  superfluity  of  Negro 
women  to  Negro  men  (74.5,  84.0).  In  the  oldest  age  group  female  adversity 
is  great  in  all  regions. 

Who  may  not  marry 

Incestuous  marriage  is  not  permitted  in  any  of  the  states  in  the  union; 
the  incest  barrier  extends  over  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  aunt  and 
nephew,  uncle  and  niece,  grandchild  and  grandparent.  Most  of  the  states  in 
the  union  do  not  legally  permit  the  marriage  of  first  cousins.  The  ban  against 
first-cousin  marriages  is  an  extension  of  the  incest-taboo,  first  cousins  being 
like  brothers  and  sisters  in  blood  on  one  side. 

Those  who  are  mentally  unbalanced  are  not  permitted  to  marry  in  most 
states  of  the  union,  but  this  law  is  difficult  to  enforce  without  psychiatric 
examinations  except  for  clearly  marked  psychopathological  cases.  The  major- 
ity of  the  states  insist  upon  health  tests  before  a  marriage  license  wiU  be  issued 
— tests  for  venereal  disease  and  for  tuberculosis,  among  others. 

Popenoe  asserted  that  since  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  population 
that  reaches  middle  life  is  or  has  been  married  (the  figure  is  somewhat  higher 
today),  there  is  evidently  no  quantitative  problem  in  failure  to  mate.  "No  one 
can  doubt,"  he  wrote,  "that  at  least  10%  of  the  population  ought  not  to 
marry."  Popenoe  instances  such  groups  as  the  insane,  the  feebleminded,  the 
alcoholic,  the  homosexual,  the  epileptic,  and  those  with  various  physical  dis- 
eases and  disabilities.  Some  may  conclude,  according  to  Popenoe,  that  too 
many  people  are  marrying  rather  than  too  few.^  But  not  all  those  who  do  not 
marry  are  either  feebleminded  or  alcoholic  or  homosexual  or  epileptic  or  have 
certain  physical  diseases  and  disabilities.  There  are  some  other,  psychological 
impediments  to  marriage. 

Statistical  profile  of  households,  families,  and  married 
couples 

A  household  includes  all  persons,  whether  related  or  not,  who  occupy  a 
house,  an  apartment,  or  a  set  of  rooms  that  constitutes  a  dwelling  unit.  The 
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term  family  is  used  to  describe  a  group  of  two  or  more  persons  related  by 
blood,  marriage,  or  adoption  and  residing  together;  one  person  in  each  group 
is  considered  as  the  head  of  the  family.  A  primary  family  includes  all  the 
persons  related  to  and  including  the  head  of  the  household.  A  secondary 
family  shares  a  nonrelative's  dwelling;  a  secondary  family  may  be  exemplified 
by  a  group  of  roomers  or  resident  employees  living  in  the  household  of  a 
primary  family.  The  term  subfamily  is  used  to  describe  a  married  couple  with 
or  without  children,  or  one  parent  with  one  or  more  children  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  living  in  a  household  and  related  to  but  not  including  the  head 
of  the  household  or  his  wife.^ 

In  1954  there  were  nearly  47  million  households  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  number  of  families  in  1954  was  41,200,000,  only  240,000  of  which 
were  secondary  families.  The  number  of  married  couples  exceeded  37,300,000, 
of  which  almost  35,900,000  had  their  own  household  and  less  than  1,500,000 
did  not.  Married  couples  represented  seven  out  of  every  eight  primary  families. 
Among  the  other  than  husband-wife  families  approximately  three  out  of  four 
were  headed  by  a  woman,  reflecting  mainly  the  fact,  says  Lew,  that  there  are 
many  more  widows  than  widowers  and  that  there  were  many  husbands  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  or  away  from  home  for  other  reasons.*^ 

Comparing  American  families  in  1954  with  1940,  we  find: 

1.  The  number  of  families  increased  28  per  cent,  or  almost  one-fourth 
more  rapidly  than  the  total  population. 

2.  Virtually  the  entire  increase  in  the  number  of  families  has  been  in 
husband-wife  families;  the  number  of  families  headed  by  a  male  only  or  by 
a  woman  has  shown  only  a  small  increase. 

3.  The  number  of  married  couples  increased  by  almost  a  third. 

4.  Whereas  in  1940  nearly  2  million  married  couples  did  not  have  their 
own  household,  their  number  had  decreased  to  less  than  1,500,000  by  1954 
and  was  even  lower  in  1956.  The  number  of  doubled-up  families  has  been 
declining  steadily  from  a  peak  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  is  now  at  the 
lowest  level  in  decades.  Favorable  economic  conditions  and  the  increasing 
availability  of  new  dwelling  units  have  enabled  many  young  newlyweds  who 
formerly  shared  the  living  quarters  of  parents  to  establish  their  own  homes.^ 

In  1954  some  94  per  cent  of  the  civilian  noninstitutional  population  of 
the  United  States  were  living  in  families. 

Marriage  rates 

The  marriage  rate  rose  slowly  from  a  low  of  7.9  per  1,000  population  in 
1932  to  about  13  in  the  years  1940-1942,  when  men  were  being  called  into 
the  armed  forces  during  World  War  II.  The  rate  spurted  to  an  all-time  high 
of  16.2  per  1,000  in  1946  upon  demobilization  but  declined  after  that,  being 
9.3  per  1,000  in  1955.  There  were  slightly  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
marriages  in  1955  or  about  the  same  as  in  1953  and  1954.  Lew  holds  that  it 
is  not  expected  that  the  number  of  marriages  will  vary  greatly  for  several  years 
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to  come.  But  after  the  early  1960's  there  should  be  a  marked  upsurge  in  mar- 
riages as  the  large  number  of  babies  born  during  the  war  and  postwar  years 
begin  to  enter  the  marriageable  agesJ 

In  1940  the  highest  marriage  rate  among  men  was  in  the  age-group  25-29 
and  somewhat  lower  rates  prevailed  then  for  ages  20-24  and  30-34.  Among 
women  in  1940  the  marriage  rate  was  highest  at  ages  20-24  and  diminished 
continuously  with  advancing  age.  After  age  25  in  1940  the  marriage  rates 
for  males  were  consistently  above  those  for  females.  "There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  broad  situation  has  continued  to  prevail,  except  that  both  men 
and  woman  now  marry  at  a  somewhat  younger  age."  ^ 

There  is  a  very  high  remarriage  rate  among  the  widowed  and  the  divorced. 
The  marriage  rate  of  widowers  was  more  than  double  that  of  single  males  and 
the  remarriage  rate  of  divorced  men  was  even  higher.  The  marriage  rates 
of  widows  was  only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  single  women,  but  divorced 
women  recorded  remarriage  rates  several  times  the  marriage  rate  of  the  single.^ 

Age  at  marriage 

The  average  age  at  which  first  marriages  are  taking  place  in  the  United 
States  has  been  declining  for  the  total  population.  In  1955  the  median  age 
for  men  was  about  23  and  for  women  was  about  20.  In  1920,  1930,  and  1940 
these  figures  were  above  24  for  men  and  above  21  for  women,  and  they  were 
still  higher  in  1890,  1900,  and  1910.  In  1955  more  than  14  per  cent  of  all  girls 
at  ages  14-19  were  or  had  been  married  as  compared  with  only  10  per  cent 
in  1940.  At  ages  20-24  the  corresponding  proportions  are  71  per  cent  for 
1955  and  53  per  cent  for  1940.i« 

The  trend  to  earlier  marriage  in  males  is  also  marked.  At  ages  20-24 
slightly  more  than  half  are  now  married  or  have  been  married  as  compared 
with  only  28  per  cent  in  1940.  At  ages  25-29  the  proportion  in  1955  was  72 
per  cent  as  compared  with  64  per  cent  in  1940.  The  National  Office  of  Vital 
Statistics  has  pointed  out  that  one  in  three  couples  is  wed  on  a  "shoestring" — 
with  an  income  of  less  than  $60.00  a  week.^^ 

In  the  older  groups  the  married  also  constitute  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  than  prior  to  World  War  II.  This  is  associated  with  the  marked 
increase  in  the  marriage  rate  during  and  immediately  after  the  war. 

Usually  the  bride  is  a  year  or  two  younger  than  the  groom.  But  men  who 
marry  later  in  life  prefer  women  several  years  their  junior.  Comparing  recent 
years  with  earlier  years,  the  trend  has  been  for  the  age  of  the  bride  to  be  closer 
to  the  age  of  the  groom. 

The  likelihood  therefore  is  that  the  young  American  man  and  woman  wUl 
marry  in  their  twenties  and  that  the  woman  will  be  younger  than  the  man. 
The  states  generally  set  the  permitted  age  for  marriage  of  the  woman  lower 
than  that  of  the  man.  The  minimum  age  found  in  more  states  than  any  other 
is  eighteen  years  for  males  and  sixteen  for  females  with  the  parents'  consent. 
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Without  parents'  consent  almost  all  of  the  states  stipulate  age  twenty-one  for 
the  man  and  age  eighteen  for  the  woman,  although  13  states  require  that  the 
woman  be  twenty-one  to  marry  without  her  parents'  consent.  Cavan  has 
pointed  out  that  the  legal  minimum  age  for  marriage  is  probably  more  closely 
related  to  the  age  at  which  schooling  stops  and  earning  begins  than  any  other 
factor.  Only  common-law  ages  approximate  biological  maturity.  "The  mini- 
mum marital  ages  tend  to  be  below  the  age  for  voting  or  for  inheritance  of 
property.  .  .  .  The  minimum  legal  age  approximates  the  period  when  dating 
becomes  well  estabUshed."  ^^ 

Why  has  the  average  age  at  first  marriage  been  decreasing  in  the  United 
States? 

Contraception  and  planned  parenthood  make  possible  marriage  without 
the  immediate  prospect  of  added  economic  encumbrances  through  children. 
Second,  women  are  now  part  of  the  labor  force  in  large  numbers  so  that  there 
are  two  young  breadwinners  in  the  newly  founded  marriage.  Third,  the  old 
immigrant  folkways  stressing  the  need  for  economic  assurance  in  old  lands 
of  scarcity  have  lost  their  force  in  a  land  of  economic  opportunity,  economic 
expansion,  and  upward  mobility.  Fourth,  marriage  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  spur  to  economic  ambition  and  achievement  and  not  as  a  drag  upon 
it.  Fifth,  dating  and  courtship  practices  bring  the  sexes  together  at  younger 
ages. 

Residential  propinquity 

Several  studies  have  been  made  in  very  recent  decades  of  the  effect  of 
residential  propinquity  upon  mate  selection.  These  studies  have  been  made  in 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Columbus,  Duluth,  among  other  places.  Bossard 
studied  some  thousands  of  marriage  licenses  in  Philadelphia.^^  The  New  Haven 
study  was  made  by  Davie  and  Reeves  (Kennedy).^* 

Koller  ^^  attempted  to  check  the  general  conclusion  of  these  earlier 
studies  that  residential  propinquity  is  an  important  element  in  mate  selection 
by  studying  two  sets  of  cases  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  one  drawn  from  1938  and 
the  other  from  1946.  He  found  that  in  51  per  cent  of  the  1,132  cases  in  1938 
the  male  selected  a  female  living  within  12  standard  city  blocks.  For  1946, 
50  per  cent  of  1,200  men  selected  women  living  within  15  standard  city  blocks. 
"Combining  the  cases  of  1938  and  1946,  a  total  of  1205  or  51  per  cent  of  2332 
cases  chose  a  mate  living  within  14  standard  city  blocks."  Koller  then  sought 
to  establish  some  relationship  between  propinquity  and  age  groups  and  occu- 
pation. The  age  group  24—27  in  this  Columbus  study  "consistently  demon- 
strated the  greatest  distance  in  standard  city  blocks.  The  age  group  'Over  35' 
consistently  demonstrated  the  closest  degree  of  residential  propinquity.  The 
group  28-31  consistently  remained  in  the  middle  between  the  age  group  24-27 
and  the  age  group  over  35." 

From  his  study  of  the  relation  of  occupations  to  residential  propinquity 
Koller  reached  the  conclusion  that  "in  general,  the  higher  a  man  ranged  on 
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the  occupational  scale  the  greater  the  distance  in  standard  city  blocks  in  which 
he  selected  his  future  mate.  The  lower  the  occupational  position  the  greater  the 
degree  of  residential  propinquity  found.  Professional  and  managerial  men  had 
a  median  frequency  of  about  16  to  18  city  blocks  between  themselves  and 
their  future  wives,  whereas  the  unskilled  men  married  girls  living  within  three 
to  five  standard  city  blocks." 

In  a  later  follow-up  study  by  Marches  and  Turbeville  they  confirmed  the 
role  of  residential  propinquity  in  mate  selection  on  the  basis  of  three  hundred 
consecutive  marriage  licenses  in  Duluth,  Minnesota.^*^ 

Koller  concluded  that  residential  propinquity  as  a  factor  in  mate  selection 
may  afford  a  predictive  device  of  great  value.  But  several  caveats  must  be 
uttered  on  this  conclusion. 

Residential  areas  in  a  city  are  subculturally  concentrated.  As  Baber  says 
in  commenting  upon  the  Davie-Kennedy  findings:  "Since  these  areas  were 
characterized  by  considerable  homogeneity  as  to  nativity,  religious  faith, 
occupation,  and  economic  status,  the  findings  suggested  strongly  that  the  main 
explanation  of  residential  propinquity  for  marriage  partners  lies  in  the  ecologi- 
cal fact  of  cultural  segregation.  Two  factors  work  together  so  closely  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  measure  them  separately;  people  locate  in  a  district 
where  they  will  be  with  their  kind,  and  therefore  they  naturally  get  best  ac- 
quainted with  people  in  their  chosen  locality.  Thus  are  cultural  and  residential 
propinquity  woven  inextricably  into  the  same  pattern."  ^^ 

The  wider  the  scope  of  geographical  mobility,  the  more  likely  is  it  that 
residential  propinquity  plays  a  minor  role.  "College  attendance  widens  the 
sphere  of  choice  for  many  members;  indeed,  whether  it  accomplishes  its  pur- 
pose or  not,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  this  is  a  principal  motive  for  college 
attendance  among  women."  ^^  In  a  study  made  by  Popenoe  he  found  that  one 
quarter  of  the  several  thousand  couples  he  studied  had  first  met  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  about  18  per  cent  in  the  home  of  friends,  about  13  per  cent 
through  business  contacts,  about  10  per  cent  through  church  and  church 
social  organizations,  and  only  about  9.5  per  cent  through  what  he  calls  "pro- 
pinquity." ^^  Cavan  has  pointed  out  that  "among  nonmobile  groups  the  selec- 
tion is  hmited  to  a  narrow  geographical  area.  Among  such  mobile  groups  as 
college  students,  migratory  workers,  or  men  and  women  in  military  service  the 
permanent  residence  of  those  who  marry  may  be  far  apart."  -^ 

Residential  propinquity  is  not  by  itself  a  decisive  element  in  mate  selec- 
tion except  where  there  are  very  few  social  contacts.  "The  greater  the  number 
of  potential  marriage  partners  in  a  given  situation  of  propinquity,  the  less  the 
effect  of  this  factor  and  the  greater  the  influence  of  other  factors  in  mate 
selection.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  except  in  cases  of  the  absence  or  scarcity  of 
social  contacts,  propinquity  may  be  regarded  as  a  limiting  rather  than  as  a 
decisive  influence  in  the  choice  of  mates."  -^ 

Residential  propinquity  does  not  by  itself  explain  mate  selection  any 
more  than  geographical  factors  by  themselves  definitely  explain  differences 
in  social  and  cultural  life  among  different  peoples.  Residential  propinquity  is  a 
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factor  easily  subsumable  to  quantitative  breakdown.  Studies  of  mate  selection 
which  emphasize  this  factor  look  very  "scientific"  but  the  exactitude  is  super- 
ficial. There  hardly  seems  to  have  been  any  great  scientific  urgency  for  so 
many  studies  to  have  been  made;  a  point  was  early  reached  here  where  the 
obvious  was  being  belabored. 

Race 

In  a  New  Haven  study  Hollingshead  pointed  out  that  the  racial  mores 
divided  the  community  into  two  pools  of  marriage  mates  and  that  an  individual 
fished  for  a  mate  only  in  his  own  racial  pool.  "Our  data  show  that  the  racial 
mores  place  the  strongest,  most  explicit,  and  most  precise  limits  on  an  indi- 
vidual as  to  whom  he  may  or  may  not  marry.  .  .  .  Thus  we  may  conclude 
that  a  man's  or  woman's  marital  choice  is  effectively  limited  to  his  or  her  own 
race  by  the  moral  values  ascribed  to  race  in  this  culture."  -- 

Physical  anthropologists  who  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  the  study  of  the  concept  of  race  have  been  having  great  difficulty  in 
making  this  concept  precise.  They  appear  now  to  have  reduced  race  to  a  con- 
geries of  contrasting  physical  traits  among  populations.-^  In  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  the  broadest  racial  differentiation  is  that  made  between  whites  and 
Negroes.  In  California  this  distinction  has  been  largely  one  between  whites 
and  Asians  such  as  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos.  On  the  eastern  seaboard, 
particularly  in  New  York  City,  with  the  recent  influx  of  Puerto  Ricans  a 
further  popular  distinction  has  been  made  although  the  Puerto  Ricans  them- 
selves are  racially  divided. 

Some  of  the  50  states  have  been  forbidding  racial  intermarriage  of  certain 
kinds.*  These  states  have  forbidden  intermarriage  between  whites  and  Negroes, 
and  13  forbade  additionally  the  marriage  of  whites  with  Orientals,  which  may 
include  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Filipinos.  Although  Mexicans  are  not  excluded 
by  law  marriage  to  a  Mexican  by  a  "white"  may  lead  to  social  ostracism  in 
certain  areas  and  communities  of  the  southwestern  United  States. 

In  the  few  marriages  between  Negroes  and  whites  in  New  York  City  and 
Boston  five  times  out  of  six  the  man  is  Negro  and  the  woman  white.  In  a  study 
of  racial  intermarriage  on  the  West  Coast  among  48  couples — including  white, 
yellow,  and  black — Baber  found  that  the  males  were  preponderantly  non- 
white,  more  than  4  to  1.  The  women  were  mostly  white.  "As  far  as  this  sample 
goes,  black  and  yellow  men  marry  white  women  jour  times  as  frequently  as 
white  men  marry  black  and  yellow  women,  there  being  36  and  9  cases  re- 
spectively." '* 

Sociologists  generally  offer  as  an  explanation  for  such  phenomena  that 
the  man  gives  status  to  a  marriage  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  large  major- 


*  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana, 

Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,   Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 

North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,   South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 
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ity  of  these  interracial  marriages  the  white  wife  is  moving  up  economically  by 
her  marriage.  Where  the  white  man  marries  a  Negro  woman  he  tends  to  lose 
status.  But  psychoanalytically  considered  a  Negro  man  who  marries  a  white 
woman  feels  the  success  of  possessing  the  "untouchable"  love-object,  and  the 
white  woman  who  marries  a  Negro  man  may  be  searching  for  the  most  forbid- 
den infantile  love-object.  The  Negro  man  uses  his  economic  status  to  show 
his  prowess  in  breaking  the  social  taboo.  The  white  man  who  marries  a  Negro 
woman  is  unconsciously  being  accused  by  his  white  associates  of  taking  a 
woman  who  is  conceived  of  as  not  hard  to  get  because  they  have  been  told  not 
to  want  her.  Not  wanting  her  is  unconsciously  transmuted  into  the  idea  that 
she  could  always  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  is  only  the  mother-substitute  that 
one  wants  who  is  unconsciously  assumed  to  be  hard  to  get. 

On  the  basis  of  happiness  rating  of  the  48  interracial  marriages  he 
studied,  Baber  concluded  (but  with  the  caution  that  the  sample  is  small)  that 
"the  average  happiness  rating  for  the  total  group  is  not  high,  being  only  one- 
half  step  above  neutral.  .  .  .  The  greater  the  color  difference,  the  smaller  the 
chance  of  happiness — at  least  in  these  cases."  -•'  But  (1)  these  couples  might 
not  have  been  happy  even  if  their  marriage  was  not  interracial;  (2)  the  poor 
happiness  scales  may  be  ascribed  to  psychological  factors  of  which  "race"  was 
only  a  part;  (3)  the  concept  of  happiness  as  a  measurement  tool  is  decidedly 
suspect. 

Baber  claims  that  when  California's  law  against  the  marriage  of  Cau- 
casians with  Negroes,  Mongolians,  and  Malayans  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1948,  the  effect  was  immediate  as  shown  by 
licenses  for  28  such  marriages  being  issued  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone  in 
the  first  two  months  following  the  court's  decision  and  for  446  such  marriages 
within  the  first  two  and  a  half  years.-*^  Baber  thinks  that  if  California's  experi- 
ence is  any  indication  of  what  will  happen  if  and  when  other  states  void  their 
laws  against  white-colored  marriages,  the  nation  may  be  in  for  a  significant 
change  in  pace  in  the  process  of  amalgamation.  But  this  experience  is  prob- 
ably only  the  immediate  backwash  of  the  social  permission  granted  to  those 
who  were  already  living  in  common-law  marital  relationships.  In  states  which 
had  no  such  laws  originally  there  appears  to  be  no  headlong  rush  into  inter- 
racial marriage.  Part  of  the  myth  of  "white  superiority"  holds  that  every 
nonwhite  is  gasping  with  desire  to  jump  out  of  his  own  skin  by  marrying  a 
white  person. 

Baber's  contention  has  come  under  specifically  statistical  attack  on  his 
own  terms.  Burma's  findings  concerning  the  effect  of  the  court's  nullification 
of  Cahfornia's  miscegenation  law  are  contrary  to  Baber's  conclusion.  From  his 
study  seeking  to  measure  interracial  marriage  in  Los  Angeles  County  from 
November  1,  1948  to  April  30,  1951  Burma  concluded:  "It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  nullification  of  California's  miscegenation  law  has  caused  no  rush  of 
interracial  marriages."  -^ 

The  popular  fallacy  that  all  members  of  a  nonwhite  race  would  tend  to 
intermarry  with  whites  if  they  only  had  the  chance  and  if  whites  would  accept 
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them  is  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  the  unconscious  conditioning  of  marital 
attitudes  and  choices.  A  myth  fostered  by  some  southerners  in  the  United 
States  implies  that  ail  Negroes  would  like  to  lift  themselves  out  of  their  early 
emotional  experiences  and  spring  out  of  their  unconscious  determinants  by 
choosing  mates  who  have  no  color  relation  to  their  parental  love  images,  their 
life  histories,  and  their  infantile  idealizations.  But 

The  person,  whether  American  white,  ethnic,  or  Negro  who  is  well  in- 
corporated into  his  social  structure  .  .  .  marries  within  his  social  structure 
not  because  of  any  abstract  belief  that  he  should  do  so  but  because  his  con- 
tacts since  childhood,  his  memories,  his  deepening  adult  friendships,  and  his 
dependencies  and  securities  are  within  this  structure. ^^ 

The  love  imagery  of  the  Negro,  for  example,  is  no  different  from  the 
white  in  being  determined  by  early  childhood  experiences  and  attachments. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  for  some  Negroes  the  Negro  subculture  may  be  so 
inchoate,  so  vague  and  indecisive,  that  they  are  compulsively  driven  to  assimi- 
lation into  white  culture  by  marriage.  They  try  to  do  maritally  what  can  only 
be  done  collectively  by  breaking  down  discrimination. 

Kuhn  gives  three  reasons  for  the  rather  general  opposition  to  interracial 
marriage  in  the  United  States:  (1)  interracial  marriage  is  also  intercaste  mar- 
riage; (2)  interracial  marriage  is  usually  also  interclass  marriage;  (3)  under- 
lying and  ramifying  through  the  caste  divisions  between  the  races  is  the 
pseudobiological  myth  of  racial  superiority,  with  its  equally  fallacious  corollary, 
the  notion  that  children  of  interracial  marriages  have  traits  inferior  to  those 
of  either  race  involved.-^  Kuhn  then  asks  what  leads  individuals  to  interracial 
marriages  if  the  opposition  to  them  is  so  great?  He  thinks  that  "more  intensive 
case-history  and  psychoanalytic  studies  of  individuals  involved  in  such  mar- 
riages would  probably  reveal  some  significant  differences  between  these  indi- 
viduals and  those  making  more  acceptable  choices.  .  .  .  Temperament  and 
experiences  which  produce  negativism  in  the  child  and  rebellion  and  bohemian- 
ism  in  the  young  adult  probably  have  a  part  in  such  interracial  choices  on  the 
part  of  whites.  Furthermore,  social  pariahship  of  a  member  of  the  white  race, 
for  whatever  reason,  undoubtedly  explains  why  he  crosses  race  Hues  in  the 
selection  of  a  mate.  The  fact  that  there  are  several  times  as  many  white  women 
who  marry  nonwhite  men  as  there  are  white  men  who  marry  nonwhite  women 
suggests  a  further  factor;  namely,  that  fear  of  not  finding  a  mate  at  all  and  the 
taboo  against  women's  taking  the  initiative  in  selecting  a  mate  lead  such 
women  to  accept  nonwhite  mates.  White  men  everywhere  have  assumed  sexual 
access  to  nonwhite  women  on  an  extramarital  basis,  and  the  motives  of  non- 
white  men  in  marrying  white  women  may  sometimes  involve  retaliation  not 
only  for  this  situation  but  for  the  existence  of  the  whole  caste  system  as 
well."  30 

But  even  if  nondiscrimination  and  social  equality  through  the  breakdown 
of  the  caste  system  based  on  race  become  solid  fact  in  the  United  States,  there 
appears  to  be  sound  psychological  basis  for  not  expecting  any  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  racially  mixed  marriages.  Investigation  of  such  factors  in  mate 
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selection  as  image  of  the  ideal  mate,  image  of  the  opposite  parental  sex,  and 
the  personality  needs  of  individuals  leaves  little  basis  for  holding  that  non- 
whites'  image  of  the  ideal  mate,  their  parental  images,  and  their  personality 
needs  are  not  mainly  nonwhite  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Nonwhites  can  be 
just  as  psychologically  narrow  in  their  love  ideals  and  objects  as  can  whites. 
In  Black  Metropolis  Drake  and  Cayton  conclude  their  chapter  on  cross- 
ing the  color  line  in  Chicago  with  a  paragraph  of  utmost  significance  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  interracial  marriages: 

Many  whites  will  continue  to  exploit  the  fear  of  intermarriage  as  a  means 
of  retaining  economic  dominance,  and  as  a  devastating  question  to  be  raised 
in  connection  with  any  concessions,  no  matter  how  small,  which  the  Ne^ro 
community  requests.  A  few  intermarriages  will  no  doubt  continue  to  take 
place,  as  well  as  clandestine  "affairs,"  but  "crossing  the  line"  is  not  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  Negroes.  Relaxation  of  the  taboos  against  intermarriage 
is  something  white  people  are  most  reluctant  to  grant.  It  is  also  the  "con- 
cession" which  Negroes,  as  a  group,  are  least  likely  to  request.  That  it  looms 
so  large  in  the  white  mind  is  the  irony  of  race  relations  in  Midwest  Me- 
tropolis.'^^ 

A  word  in  passing  about  children  of  interracial  marriage,  particularly 
Negro-white  marriages.  The  children  of  Negro-white  marriages  are  considered 
Negro  and  may  suffer  greatly  from  lack  of  acceptance  in  either  group.  They 
face  the  further  difficulty  of  intrafamilial  conflict  which  is  most  acute  where 
some  of  the  children  are  Negroid  and  some  appear  white.  In  Chicago  the 
majority  of  children  of  an  interracial  marriage  have  made  a  successful  adjust- 
ment in  the  Negro  community  as  Negroes;  some  of  them  pass  over  into  the 
white  group  but  the  number  of  these  who  can  pass  for  white  is  very  small. 
"The  problems  of  the  children  of  interracial  couples  in  the  Negro  community 
are,  from  an  objective  standpoint,  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  children 
of  two  Negro  parents  who  look  as  though  they  were  white.  A  child  of  an 
intermarried  couple  may,  however,  have  a  different  attitude  toward  his  color. 
If  his  parents  are  isolated,  the  child  may  identify  with  the  white  parent,  and 
consequently  find  it  more  difficult  to  become  completely  integrated  into  the 
Negro  community."  ^^ 

Religion 

Fundamental  to  the  persistence  of  religion  in  every  society  is  the  necessity 
to  regulate  sexual  behavior,  to  prescribe  the  forms  of  sanctioned  behavior 
relative  to  child  care,  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  generations,  and 
to  help  individuals  cope  with  anxieties  including  the  fear  of  death.  The  Book 
of  Genesis  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Ten  Commandments  bear  striking 
witness  to  the  practical  importance  of  this  function  of  religion,  and  the  New 
Testament  bears  witness  to  the  necessity  for  symbolic  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems. To  be  sure,  as  religions  through  churches  become  ingrained  in  the  social 
structure  and  ideologically  sophisticated  there  appears  the  tendency  to  shroud 
this  function  solely  in  symbolism  and  rationalization.  Notwithstanding,  religion 
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remains  a  basic  way  of  regulating  instinctual  life  and  permitting  the  ego  to  act 
out  the  instincts. 

Seen  in  this  light,  there  should  be  little  wonder  that  individuals  strong  in 
the  same  religious  faith  tend  to  marry  within  that  faith.  But  our  society  has 
become  so  secularized  and  individualized  that  there  is  a  noteworthy  amount 
of  interreligious  marriage  going  on.  Religious  intermarriage  can  place  great 
strains  on  the  relationship  because  of  differences  in  the  channeling  of  uncon- 
scious desires  and  in  the  love  ideals  and  images  which  arise  from  such  channel- 
ing. The  strains  of  religious  intermarriage  have  recently  been  described  by 
Bossard  and  Boll."'^ 

Hollingshead  made  a  study  of  religious  homogamy  in  New  Haven  which 
offers  some  quantitative  data  on  the  persistence  of  intrareligious  marriage. ^^ 
He  found  in  his  sample  that  91  per  cent  of  the  marriages  involved  partners 
from  the  same  religious  group.  In  the  case  of  Jews,  this  percentage  was  97.1. 
Among  CathoHcs  it  was  93.8.  It  was  74.4  for  Protestants. 

Hollingshead  did  not  push  his  analysis  into  the  problem  of  sectarian 
identities  or  differences  within  each  of  these  three  religions.  There  appears  to 
be  good  reason  for  hypothesizing  that  certain  sects  of  Jews  in  America  had 
been  marrying  within  their  sect.  There  is  generally  little  comprehension  of  the 
deep  sectarian  cleavages  within  this  religion — cleavages  such  as  those  between 
Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim,  between  Syrian  Jews  and  western  Jews,  between 
the  vigorously  orthodox  and  almost  ascetic  Chassidim  and  the  individual  who 
is  a  Jew  because  there  is  nothing  else  for  him  to  be  in  a  non-Jewish  world  but 
who  is  closer  to  Humanism,  Unitarianism,  or  the  Ethical  Culture  movement 
than  he  is  to  Jewry  as  marked  by  the  Chassidim.  In  very  recent  years  these 
sectarian  differences  among  Jews  have  assumed,  it  seems,  much  less  impor- 
tance in  marriages  involving  Jews. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  among  Protestant  sects,  as  Hol- 
lingshead and  others  do  not.  Do  Episcopalians  marry  only  Episcopalians? 
How  much  intermarriage  is  there  between  members  of  different  Protestant 
sects  and  where  is  the  sectarian  intermarriage  rate  highest  and  where  lowest 
here?  How  much  intrareligious  sectarian  marriage  is  there  among  Methodists, 
among  Baptists,  among  Presbyterians,  and  even  in  Catholicism  among  Irish 
and  Italian  Catholics? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Barron  that  intermarriage  among  Jews  has 
been  twice  as  high  for  Jewish  men  as  for  Jewish  women. ^^  Since  many  of  the 
Jews  thus  studied  had  parents  who  were  foreign  born  or  ethnically  close  to  the 
Old  World  there  may  be  at  work  here  an  involved  Oedipus  situation  in  which 
these  Jewish  men  revolt  against  the  emotional  dominion  of  their  fathers,  a 
revolt  catapulted  into  social  action  by  the  desire  to  be  accepted  by  the  out- 
group  who  stand  as  a  revolt  symbol  against  the  foreign-born  father.  Jewish 
women,  like  all  women,  are  somewhat  less  oedipally  rebellious.  Their  desire 
for  adequate  emotional  substitutes  for  their  fathers  and  their  masochistic 
attachment  to  their  mothers  would  tend  to  keep  them  inbound  to  their  Jewish- 
ness.  In  this  regard  women  appear  more  conservative  than  men;  their  oedipal 
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hostility  finds  outward  expression  less  often  in  this  way  and  appears  less 
capable  of  externalization.  In  some  part  this  basic  emotional  difference  may 
account  for  the  higher  number  of  extrareligious  marriages  among  Jewish  men. 
An  unanswered  question  then  arises.  Which  Jewish  sect  do  these  men  come 
from — orthodox,  conservative,  reform,  nonchurchgoing?  Our  hunch  is  that  they 
come  from  the  last  two  of  the  four.  It  is  possible  that  involved  here  also  is  a  Jew- 
ish sex  ratio  adverse  to  Jewish  men  in  some  geographical  areas.  The  problem  of 
Jews  intermarrying  is  one  which  the  rabbinate  is  seriously  debating  today .^^ 

To  break  away  from  religion  is  to  break  away  from  introjected  parental 
imagery.  Honor  thy  father  and  mother,  says  Holy  Writ  of  the  Judaeo-Christian 
tradition.  Secularized  oedipal  feelings  can  overcome  such  demands  on  the 
superego.  But  a  devout  Catholic  man  who  marries  a  non-Catholic  invites  guilt 
through  antagonizing  the  Heavenly  Father  and  also  the  whole  system  of  father- 
substitutes  in  the  Catholic  priestly  hierarchy.  The  Catholic  woman  who  marries 
outside  her  faith  may  see  herself  as  failing  to  live  up  to  the  image  of  the  Holy 
Mother  in  Catholic  belief.  It  is  not  for  frivolous  reasons  as  far  as  the  uncon- 
scious is  concerned  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  speaks  of  the  "Holy 
Family."  The  way  the  family  is  organized,  the  manner  in  which  the  Oedipus 
complex  is  resolved  through  ritual  and  ceremonial  and  belief,  the  supernatu- 
ralization  of  the  parent-child  relationship,  lie  at  the  heart  of  all  organized 
religions  and  not  least  at  the  heart  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

But  Eros  conquers  where  the  religious  sex  ratio  is  geographically  adverse. 
The  rate  of  Catholic  intermarriage  appears  to  vary  with  the  number  of  Catho- 
lics in  a  given  region.  In  the  South  where  Catholics  are  but  few,  70  per  cent  of 
the  marriages  involving  Catholics  in  three  large  Southern  cities  were  mixed 
marriages.  But  in  the  Southwest,  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  where  Catholics 
are  not  few,  only  10  per  cent  were  mixed  although  here  the  ethnic  factor  is 
involved  since  Mexican  Catholics  are  numerous  in  the  Southwest.  HoUings- 
head's  New  Haven  figures  on  Catholics  have  been  challenged  as  not  repre- 
sentative even  of  Connecticut  as  a  whole.  For  the  state  as  a  whole  Thomas 
approximated  the  number  of  mixed  marriages  involving  Catholics  to  be  50 
per  cent  of  all  marriages  involving  Catholics.^^  In  other  parts  of  Connecticut, 
there  are  fewer  Catholics  to  choose  from  than  there  are  in  the  industrial  cities 
along  Long  Island  Sound  in  the  southern  tier  of  the  state  (such  as  New 
Haven). 

What  are  the  possibilities  for  an  increase  in  religious  intermarriage  in  the 
United  States?  Barron,  for  one,  sees  little  evidence  of  an  increase  in  intermar- 
riage by  Jews.  The  Catholic  Church  tries  to  discourage  mixed  marriages  in 
which  the  non-Catholic  is  strong  in  his  faith.  If  the  non-Catholic  is  weak  in  his 
faith,  less  pressure  usually  is  exerted  since  there  is  less  likelihood  that  there 
will  be  friction  over  the  religious  training  of  the  children  (always  a  crucial  issue 
with  the  Catholic  Church)  and  over  contraception,  and  greater  likelihood  that 
the  tight,  full,  and  complete  rules  regarding  sexuality,  birth,  and  child  rearing 
of  the  Catholic  Church  will  hold  sway.  Among  Protestants  intermarriage  will 
probably  continue  to  be  greatest.  But  we  need  to  know  more  about  inter- 
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marriage  among  the  sects  in  Protestantism  and  about  strictures  on  sectarian 
intermarriage  in  the  different  Protestant  sects. 

In  the  early  views  of  America  as  a  melting  pot  it  was  assumed  that 
through  intermarriage  all  the  virtues  and  assets  of  the  various  religions  and 
ethnic  groups  would  blend  together  in  a  new  amalgam  which  would  obliterate 
their  differences  and  achieve  a  new  basis  for  mate  selection.  But  both  laymen 
and  clergymen  have  proved  to  be  highly  conservative  in  practice  regarding 
intermarriage  while  paying  lip  service  to  assimilation  and  the  melting  pot. 
Among  the  factors  making  for  assimilation  have  been  public  schooling  with 
the  mixing  of  religious  groups,  the  struggle  against  discrimination,  interfaith 
activities,  and  the  growth  of  secular  interests  through  occupations  and  eco- 
nomic life.  Yet  religious  intermarriage  has  been  held  back  by  the  very  people 
who  are  so  favorably  inclined  to  conditions  which  might  lead  to  it  and  make 
it  more  common.  One  commentator  holds  that  the  recognition  of  this  dilemma 
is  the  beginning  of  any  intelligent  approach  to  making  the  melting  pot  really 
effective  in  contemporary  American  society .^^ 

Ethnicity 

The  United  States  has  been  a  land  of  immigrants  and  everybody  except 

the  American  Indian  is  a  first-,  second-,  third-,  fourth or  «th-generation 

American.  With  the  great  waves  of  immigration  beginning  after  the  Civil  War 
and  continuing  to  World  War  I  the  United  States  became  a  country  of  diverse 
ethnic  strains.  With  these  waves  of  immigration  came  sets  of  traditions,  cus- 
toms, beliefs,  and  marriage  and  family  patterns. 

In  her  study  of  marriage  and  the  melting  pot  in  New  Haven,  Kennedy 
found  that  in  1870  among  Jews  *  intramarriage  was  100  per  cent,  among 
British-American — that  is,  old-stock  Americans — it  was  92  per  cent,  among 
the  Irish,  93  per  cent,  among  the  Germans,  87  per  cent,  and  among  the  Scan- 
dinavians, 40  per  cent.^^  For  all  nationalities  in  New  Haven  in  this  sample  in 
1870  the  m/ranational  marriage  rate  was  91  per  cent.  There  were  no  figures 
for  Italians  and  Poles  in  1870  since  there  were  almost  none  of  either  ethnic 
strain  in  New  Haven  at  that  time.  By  1900  Jews  had  dropped  to  99  per  cent, 
British-Americans  to  72  per  cent,  Irish  to  75  per  cent,  Germans  to  55  per  cent, 
and  only  Scandinavians  had  moved  upward  to  83  per  cent,  the  last  a  figure  of 
dubious  reliability  in  the  light  of  the  later  1940  figures.  Italians  in  1900  rarely 
married  outside  their  national  origin  group;  the  figure  for  them  at  this  time 
in  this  study  is  98  per  cent.  For  the  Poles  in  Kennedy's  sample  for  1900  the 
figure  is  100  per  cent — no  intermarriage  on  an  ethnic  basis.  For  all  groups  in 
1900  the  rate  was  approximately  76  per  cent.  Ethnicity  at  this  early  date  also 


*  Kennedy  here  takes  Jewishness  as  an  ethnic  variable,  which  it  is  not.  Whether  she  is 
referring  to  western  or  eastern  European  Jews  is  not  evident.  In  1870  they  were  prob- 
ably western  European;  later  on  they  were  probably  eastern  European  since  the  earlier 
immigration  brought  Jews  from  Germany,  the  later  from  Russia,  Poland,  and  central 
Europe. 
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meant  language  differences,  and  though  love  and  sexuality  are  universal  un- 
spoken languages,  courtship  and  marriage  are  highly  talkative. 

By  1940  in  New  Haven  a  sharp  reduction  in  intramarriage  on  an  ethnic 
basis  is  shown  for  all  groups  except  for  the  Jews  (and  here  the  problem  is 
of  religious  mate  selection  and  not  ethnic).  In  1940  the  figure  for  Italians  fell 
to  about  82  per  cent,  for  the  British-Americans  to  about  55  per  cent,  for  the 
Irish  to  45  per  cent,  for  the  Poles  to  53  per  cent,  for  the  Germans  to  27  per 
cent,  and  for  the  Scandinavians  to  18  per  cent.  For  all  nationalities  the  figure 
was  64  per  cent. 

Ethnicity  is  closely  associated  with  religion.  The  Catholics  in  New  Haven 
were  either  Irish,  Italian,  or  Polish;  the  Protestants  were  British,  German,  and 
Scandinavian;  the  later  Jews,  according  to  Hollingshead,  were  almost  all  Polish 
Jews,  but  this  categorization  creates  its  own  problems  because  Poland  had  been 
a  political  football  for  years  and  there  appear  to  be  various  ethnic  strains 
within  this  Polish  Jewry,  particularly  if  the  Baltic  states  were  considered 
Polish. 

Today  ethnic  lines  are  being  crossed  among  the  ItaUans,  Irish,  and  Poles 
of  Catholic  faith.  Likewise  the  British  Americans  have  been  marrying  with 
German  and  Scandinavian  Protestants.  Although  ethnic  lines  are  crossed 
within  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths  more  frequently  in  the  present  than 
in  the  parent  generation,  this  is  not  true  of  the  Jews,  according  to  the  New 
Haven  studies.  But  ethnic  lines  did  split  Jews  in  places  other  than  New  Haven, 
a  fact  not  sufficiently  understood.  There  had  been  a  long-standing  feud  be- 
tween German  and  Eastern  European  Jews  and  intermarriage  between  German 
and  Eastern  Jews  was  frowned  upon,  particularly  by  the  German  Jews.  In 
fact,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  beginning  of  this  century  German  Jews 
sometimes  spoke  sneeringly  of  Eastern  Jews  as  "Polyakim."  And  there  even 
used  to  be  scorn  among  Eastern  Jews  between  the  Litvaks  from  Lithuania  and 
the  Galitzianers  from  Galicia.  The  latter  two  even  distinguished  each  other 
through  the  way  in  which  each  spoke  Yiddish,  whereas  the  German  Jews 
mocked  both  for  using  a  language  they  considered  to  be  a  corrupt  form  of 
German. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  ethnicity  are  today  wearing  away.  Second- 
and  third-generation  children  do  not  speak  English  with  a  European  accent, 
and  universal  education  has  tended  to  give  everybody  something  of  a  common 
social  heritage. 

The  degree  to  which  ethnicity  is  tied  with  religious  profession  modifies 
the  influence  of  the  ethnic  factor  alone  in  mate  selection.  The  emphasis  upon 
the  religious  in-group  seeps  into  the  unconscious  mind  of  the  child  through 
his  intimate  familial  surroundings.  Where  this  religious  in-group  has  been 
heavily  subculturated  toward  a  given  ethnic  strain,  religion  and  ethnicity  will 
be  intertwined  in  the  choice  of  mate  that  is  made. 

But  ethnicity  involves  individuals  in  other  deep  emotional  conditionings: 
physical  characteristics  of  the  original  love-objects  of  childhood — brunette 
and  blond,  stocky  and  tall,  slim  or  full-breasted.  These  characteristics  become 
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closely  associated  in  introjected  love-ideals.  Where  ethnic  strains  are  thus 
genetically  identified  with  love-objects  they  may  become  determinative.  But 
there  are  substitutive  love-objects  toward  which  Eros  directs  individuals  in  a 
heterogeneous  society  where  schooling  and  recreation  take  place  mainly  out- 
side the  home.  These  substitutive  objects  may  leave  strong  memory  traces 
which  become  love-ideals  in  themselves  or  in  combination  with  earlier  ones 
through  psychic  condensation  of  images. 

Nimkoff  in  his  study  of  ethnic  variations  in  American  family  life  concen- 
trates upon  the  Amish,  the  orthodox  Jews,  and  the  Mexicans  of  the  South- 
west.*" These  are  all  tight,  closely  knit  religious  groups  with  their  own  sub- 
cultures. The  Amish  are  Mennonites,  a  rigid  Protestant  sect;  the  orthodox 
Jews  constitute  the  Sabbath-worshipping  unreformed  Old  Testament  family; 
and  the  Mexicans  are  Catholics.  Each  of  these  groups  has  a  closed  family 
system  antagonistic  to  the  social  changes  which  have  caused  vast  upheavals  in 
dating,  courtship,  engagement,  and  marriage  patterns,  in  child-rearing  prac- 
tices, and  which  have  brought  about  the  open,  multilineal,  conjugal  family 
type,  basically  urban  in  character.  Among  the  Amish,  for  example,  young 
people  are  free  to  make  their  own  choice  of  mate,  subject  to  parental  consent. 
"The  only  general  taboo  is  against  marriage  with  someone  outside  the 
church."  *^  If  such  a  marriage  takes  place,  the  individual  concerned  has  to 
move  out  of  Amish  society  and  forsake  his  ancestors  and  culture.  Excommuni- 
cation thus  deprives  him  not  only  of  religious  rights  but  of  any  possibility  of 
participating  in  Amish  culture. 

Social  class  and  educational  status 

Nimkoff  has  pointed  out  that  within  the  framework  of  race,  religion,  and 
ethnic  background,  probably  the  most  important  single  consideration  affecting 
mate  selection  is  social  class  status.*-  Hollingshead  joins  him  in  emphasizing 
class  and  educational  factors  relative  to  religion  in  his  statement:  "Class  posi- 
tion and  education  stratified  the  three  religious  pools  into  areas  where  an 
individual  was  most  likely  to  find  a  mate."  *'^  Class  position  and  education 
establish  the  relative  standard  of  living  that  may  be  anticipated  in  marriage 
and  the  kind  of  interests  and  level  of  communication  between  the  couple. 
They  further  establish  the  aspirations  and  anticipations  of  the  couple.  In 
between  the  extremes  of  the  rich  who  marry  the  rich  and  the  poor  who  marry 
the  poor,  there  is  in  the  United  States  a  vast  mobile  group  of  the  middle  class. 
In  an  open  society  with  opportunity  for  personal  advancement  and  achieve- 
ment, mate  selection  can  take  place  on  the  basis  of  the  expectations  of  either 
the  male  alone  or  the  joint  occupational  and  economic  expectations  of  both 
male  and  female.  The  man  in  the  middle  class  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  his 
"prospects."  In  the  upper  class  he  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  his  inheritable 
wealth  and  his  family  standing,  in  the  lower  class  on  the  basis  of  his  ability  to 
make  a  "living." 

Movement  upward  in  the  scale  is  dependent  upon  the  economic  acumen 
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and  the  educational  status  of  individuals.  Youth  in  a  society  where  opportunity 
is  still  present  remains  lower  class  if  there  is  no  possibility,  because  of  lack 
of  ambition  or  education  or  skill,  or  because  of  social  discrimination,  to  move 
ahead  economically.  With  the  spread  of  free  public  education  from  grade 
school  through  college  and  university,  the  chances  for  moving  upward  have 
been  great  in  the  United  States,  though  varying  with  cyclical  fluctuations  in 
the  economy.  But  it  is  the  original  family  which  sets  the  occupational  goals  and 
interests  of  youths  and  limits  or  advances  the  fruition  of  potentialities.  In  a 
study  of  occupational  choice  it  was  pointed  out  that  boys  in  the  lower-income 
families  show  passivity  and  stuntedness  in  their  occupational  choices.  As 
adolescents,  boys  from  lower-income  families  "convey  the  impression  that 
although  they  have  considerable  concern  about  entering  the  job  market,  they 
believe  that  there  is  little  they  can  do  about  it  in  advance  beyond  selecting  a 
high  school  where  they  can  pursue  an  appropriate  vocational  course.  Almost 
every  boy  hopes  that  this  will  enable  him  to  escape  from  following  his  father's 
occupation;  he  looks  forward  to  finding  work  which  will  yield  a  higher  income 
and  steadier  and  safer  employment  than  his  father  has.  But  just  when  the 
boys  begin  to  understand  themselves  and  reality  and  are  in  a  position  to  ex- 
plore the  opportunities  which  might  contribute  most  to  their  eventual  occupa- 
tional adjustment,  they  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  conventional  period 
of  schooling.  They  will  be  able  to  make  adjustments  and  changes  after  they 
enter  the  job  market,  but  only  within  a  range  limited  by  the  amount  and  type 
of  formal  education  which  they  have  previously  acquired."  ■** 

Waller  and  Hill  have  stressed  the  intraclass  character  of  mate  selection 
in  the  United  States.  They  think  that  the  most  striking  fact  concerning  our 
marriage  choices  is  that  social  classes  tend  to  be  endogamous — "we  tend  to 
marry  on  our  own  class  level,  the  class  level  being  determined  by  certain  vague 
but  extremely  real  criteria.  The  economic  standing  of  candidates  for  marriage 
is  important,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  ready  tendency  for  each  person  to  seek 
his  accustomed  economic  level."  '*•''  But  Waller  and  HiU  stress  that  this  factor 
never  operates  alone  and  there  are  many  important  exceptions,  for  example, 
the  young  man  with  prospects  and  the  attractive  young  woman  who  are  able 
to  marry  well  despite  their  original  class  level.  Class  operates  within  the  closed 
systems  of  race  and  rehgion  as  well. 

Centers  has  studied  the  relation  of  mate  selection  and  occupational 
strata.""^  Most  common  here  is  occupational  endogamy — mating  within  the 
same  occupational  stratum  as  the  original  families'.  But  as  we  go  up  in  the 
occupational  scale  for  men  the  pool  of  women  from  the  same  level  from  among 
whom  the  men  may  choose  a  mate  becomes  smaller  and  consequently  the 
tendency  appears  for  men  in  the  higher  occupational  levels  to  marry  women 
from  lower  in  the  scale  (male  class  hypogamy).  There  is  also  the  opposite 
tendency  for  men  in  the  lower  groups — semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers — 
to  choose  women  from  groups  above  them  (male  class  hypergamy).  But,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  divorce  rate  is  not  low  among  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
workers.  This  divorce  rate  may  be  in  part  explainable  by  this  interclass  mate 
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selection,  that  is,  dependent  upon  basic  differences  in  the  values,  attitudes, 
goals,  aspirations,  and  expectations  of  the  pair. 

Roth  and  Peck  have  sought  to  show  that  mate  selection  that  cuts  widely 
across  class  lines  (measured  by  occupation  or  level  of  income)  manifests  a 
relatively  poor  adjustment  compared  to  intraclass  marriages  or  marriages 
where  the  class  differences  are  not  great.^^  Same-class  marriages  appear  more 
stable  and  well  adjusted.  Where  the  wife's  position  was  higher  the  marriage 
appeared  to  be  more  unfavorable  to  adjustment  than  where  the  husband's 
position  was  higher.  Looking  at  the  problem  on  the  basis  of  mobility,  Roth  and 
Peck  find  that  upward  mobility  for  the  couple  leads  to  superior  adjustment  and 
that  nonmobility  groups  appear  to  be  intraclass  marriages.  But  a  marriage 
involving  downward  mobility  they  find  fraught  with  difficulties. 

Class  status  is  correlative  with  emotional  responses.  Where  the  man 
chooses  a  woman  of  higher  status  his  desire  for  dominance  may  be  thwarted. 
But  there  may  be  difficulties  even  where  the  woman  is  from  a  lower  class  than 
the  man  for  she  may  turn  out  to  be  an  inadequate  mother  substitute,  so  far 
below  the  introjected  love-ideal  as  to  make  impossible  his  accommodation  to 
her.  Even  where  marriages  take  place  between  middle-class  equals,  and  both 
aid  in  upward  mobility  through  jobs,  there  may  be  hostility  in  the  man  aroused 
by  his  dependence  upon  his  wife.  In  this  general  area  concerning  class  as  a 
factor  in  mate  selection  there  is  the  problem  of  the  role  which  a  wife  may  have 
to  play  as  a  result  of  her  husband's  occupation  and  the  adequacy  of  this  role 
to  meet  the  expectations  which  were  aroused  in  her  in  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence by  rearing  in  her  original  family — "Is  this  all  that  life  has  to  offer  me?" 

Matchmaking 

There  still  exists  in  American  society  the  marriage  broker,  the  profes- 
sional matchmaker  who  brings  eligible  men  and  women  together.  Individuals 
looking  for  a  mate  enroll  with  the  matchmaker  and  state  their  desires  concern- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  mate  sought  and  what  they  can  bring  to  the 
marriage.  The  matchmaker  is  mainly  used  today  by  relatively  older  men  and 
women.  An  enrollment  fee  is  charged  and  a  success  fee  is  paid  if  the  parties 
brought  together  do  marry.  First  introductions  take  place  at  the  marriage 
broker's  office.  These  professional  matchmakers  are  organized  in  the  Marriage 
Brokers'  Association  of  the  United  States.  They  pride  themselves  on  the  suc- 
cess of  marriages  that  they  have  set  in  motion.  They  claim  that  the  divorce  rate 
is  far  lower  for  their  clients  than  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  The  couples 
being  generally  older,  they  are  less  expectant,  less  demanding,  and  less  roman- 
tic; they  sometimes  have  had  great  difficulty  in  the  competitive  world  of  dating, 
courting,  and  mating. 

There  are  also  "lonely  hearts  clubs"  which  seek  to  bring  together  those 
looking  for  mates,  either  in  person  or  by  correspondence.  Vedder  ^*^  found 
nearly  400  of  these  "lonely  heart"  organizations  in  the  United  States  which 
sell  lists  of  names  to  both  sexes  for  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  and  whose  members 
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approximate  500,000.  Once  the  client  gets  his  Hst  from  the  club  he  is  on  his 
own.  By  joining  eleven  of  these  lonely  hearts  clubs,  eight  as  a  male  member 
and  three  as  a  putative  female  member,  Vedder  received  641  letters  from 
women,  and  127  letters  from  men  in  answer  to  one  description  and  232  letters 
in  answer  to  another. 

As  a  male  member,  Vedder  had  inserted  the  following  notice  in  eight 
clubs : 

Young  business  executive,  holding  down  position  with  future,  well-educated, 
good  dresser,  sense  of  humor,  no  smoking  or  drinking,  enjoys  the  finer  things 
in  life. 

As  a  female  member  Vedder  inserted  the  following  description  in  three  clubs : 

Irish  Darling.  Age  19,  height  5'6".  Weight  129.  Auburn  hair  and  grey  eyes. 
Nice  looking.  This  young  lady  is  an  orphan  and  is  lonely.  She  says,  "If  I 
could  find  someone  that  was  decent  and  wanted  a  nice  home  and  wife,  I  would 
marry." 

Vedder  also  inserted  another  description  as  a  female  secretary  aged  21  with 
soft  brown  hair,  sparkling  blue  eyes,  medium  olive  complexion,  college  edu- 
cation, who  plays  the  piano,  is  very  fond  of  children,  and  likes  sports.  The 
mythical  secretary  was  also  reported  to  have  personal  property  worth  $25,000. 
In  answer  to  this  latter  description  232  letters  were  received. 

As  a  male  member  Vedder  accepted  invitations  from  correspondents  all 
over  the  country.  He  found  a  vast  amount  of  misrepresentation.  Women  had 
underestimated  their  ages  by  ten  to  thirty  years  and  overestimated  their  social 
and  economic  position.  Mothers  had  enclosed  photographs  of  their  daughters 
or  younger  sisters.  "Attractive  homes"  often  turned  out  to  be  backwoods 
shacks,  uncarpeted,  and  even  filthy.  Where  there  were  children  they  had  been 
undercounted;  instead  of  two  in  one  case  Vedder  found  four.  Less  than  ten  out 
of  200  came  anywhere  near  expectations.  Many  were  found  to  be  neurotic, 
perhaps  psychotic,  and  nearly  all  were  either  physically  or  socially  handi- 
capped. 

In  very  few  cases  did  members  of  the  lonely  hearts  clubs  get  an  adequate 
return  for  their  investment.  In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  the  clubs 
played  upon  the  commercialization  and  exploitation  of  the  romantic  and  senti- 
mental drives  of  the  elderly,  the  inadequate,  and  particularly,  says  Vedder,  of 
the  naive  and  the  gullible.  For  most  members  the  experience  of  seeking  a  mate 
through  a  lonely  hearts  club  was  found  to  be  depressing,  frustrating,  and 
confirmatory  of  the  individual's  feeling  of  inadequacy.  The  unhappy  were 
being  made  unhappier.  Vedder  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  lonely  hearts 
clubs  may  be  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  status  of  women  in  general,  to  the 
integrity  of  the  family,  to  the  personal  integration  of  the  member,  and  to  the 
whole  socialization  process.  With  their  membership  of  half  a  million  *  these 


To  be  sure,  there  may  be  many  lonely  hearts  who  are  members  of  more  than  one  club 
so  that  this  figure  is  too  large.  But  even  if  we  discount  multiple  membership  the  figure 
must  be  staggering  to  smugness. 
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clubs  are  a  devastating  commentary  on  how  matrimonial  desire  thus  channeled 
aggravates  the  misfits  and  adds  to  their  miseries. 

A  more  serious  and  fastidious  organization  called  Friendship  Centers  has 
been  strongly  defended  by  its  director,  Clara  Lane.  She  claims  that  the  break- 
down of  community  life  in  our  bulging  cities  teeming  with  lonely,  rootless 
people,  and  similar  loss  of  communal  living  even  in  our  smaller  towns,  has 
made  us  a  nation  of  strangers.  The  Friendship  Centers,  Clara  Lane  claims, 
can  bring  together  people  looking  for  a  mate.  She  writes:  "In  pairing  up  peo- 
ple, whether  they  come  in  person  or  correspond,  we  try  to  apply  the  same 
principles  of  compatibility  that  leading  marriage  counselors  endorse.  ...  A 
congenial  marriage  can  be  made  only  with  basically  congenial  people.  The 
closer  they  are  alike  in  intelligence,  cultural  and  economic  backgrounds,  out- 
look on  life,  recreational  enthusiasms,  and  religious  beliefs  the  more  likely 
is  it  that  their  union  can  endure.  One  of  our  headaches  in  pairing  is  that  people 
think  they  know  exactly  what  they  want,  but  actually  don't.  .  .  .  Frankly,  I 
agree  with  the  marriage  authorities  that  romantic  love  has  been  badly  over- 
rated in  America."  ^^ 

The  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  some  find  in  marriage  brokerage, 
lonely  hearts  clubs,  and  even  in  organizations  such  as  Friendship  Centers, 
may  be  little  more  than  a  defense-mechanism,  a  reaction-formation  against 
realizing  either  that  the  process  of  mate  selection  is  badly  meshed  into  our 
cultural  scheme  or  that  our  cultural  scheme  is  here  often  anarchic. 

Role  of  parents  in  matchmaking 

Parents'  roles  in  mate  selection  for  their  children  have  generally  con- 
tracted except  perhaps  for  the  upper-upper  classes,  where  the  approval  of 
parents  is  tied  in  with  the  economic  future  of  the  couple  and  the  prestige  value 
of  family  names  and  connections.  Bates  ^^  has  distinguished  between  indirect 
and  direct  roles  of  parents  in  contemporary  matchmaking — direct  roles  re- 
ferring to  active  parental  participation  in  choosing  the  mate  and  indirect  roles 
referring  to  parental  influence  exercised  through  the  general  process  of  family 
interaction.  Where  the  child  reflects  the  attitudes  of  the  parents  in  standards 
and  values  concerning  marriage  the  child  may  be  "trusted"  to  select  a  mate 
who  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  parents — this  is  the  indirect  role.  Bates  agrees 
that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  authoritarianism  concerning  mate  choice 
that  prevailed  in  other  times  and  places  but  holds  that  there  has  been  an  under- 
emphasis  of  the  direct  roles  still  being  played. 

His  investigation  of  the  roles  still  being  played  by  parents  was  made 
through  questionnaires  filled  out  by  136  young  married  persons  and  through 
75  documents  written  by  unmarried  college  students  concerning  their  court- 
ship experiences  in  relation  to  their  parents.  Bates  found  support  in  his  inves- 
tigation for  the  hypothesis  that  parents  still  play  roles  in  courtship  which  affect 
the  behavior  and  decisions  of  the  child.  His  sample  was  middle  class.  Of  the 
males  49  per  cent  admitted  that  their  fathers  had  sought  in  one  way  or  an- 
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other  to  influence  their  courtship  and  about  79  per  cent  that  their  mothers  had 
attempted  to  influence  them.  Of  the  females  about  69  per  cent  said  that  their 
fathers  had  attempted  to  influence  them  and  97  per  cent  that  their  mothers 
had.  The  influences  ranged  from  occasional  advice  to  extreme  attempts  at 
domination.  Thus  females  were  found  to  be  more  subject  to  parental  influence 
and  mothers  more  likely  to  be  doing  the  influencing.  The  types  of  controls 
exercised  varied  from  weak  to  moderate  to  extreme.  Most  of  the  cases  fell  in 
the  moderate  category.  About  a  fifth  fell  in  the  extreme  category.  Nearly  all 
the  secret  marriages  in  the  sample  fell  among  those  whose  parents  were  ex- 
treme. Hence  Bates  was  led  to  the  conclusion  "that  although  parental  roles  in 
courtship  are  still  effective  conditioners  of  courtship  activity,  they  are  most 
effective  when  moderate  and  indirect  rather  than  authoritarian  and  domi- 
nating." 

Mate  selection  by  children  became  a  particular  crisis  for  parents  in 
broken  homes,  only-child  families,  or  families  with  but  one  unmarried  child 
left.  In  the  case  of  broken  homes  "the  'empty  nest'  is  even  emptier  if  a  husband 
or  wife  will  not  be  there  to  share  it."  In  only-child  or  one-child-left  situations 
parental  youth  is  truly  fleeting.  In  the  only-child  situation  Bates  found  too 
much  parental  dependence  upon  the  child  as  a  source  of  emotional  satisfaction 
with  consequent  overprotection  and  infantilization  of  the  child.  But  the  crucial 
factor  in  parental  roles  in  matchmaking  Bates  found  to  be  the  personal  adjust- 
ment of  the  parent  or  parents.  "Whether  or  not  a  parent  in  our  culture  plays 
a  dominating  role  in  courtship  seems  to  be  less  a  function  of  stereotyped 
cultural  demands,  than  of  the  adequacy  of  the  personal  adjustment  of  the 
parent  himself  ...  If  the  parent  is  maladjusted,  his  role  in  courtship  is  very 
likely  to  betray  this  fact." 

In  a  culture  marked  by  strong  drives  for  economic  success,  prestige,  and 
status,  parents,  particularly  in  small  families,  tend  to  substitute  their  fantasies 
for  their  children's  realities.  The  marriage  of  their  children  is  seen,  particularly 
by  the  mothers,  as  psychic  remarriages  for  themselves.  To  emancipate  a  child 
is  to  lose  one's  own  youth,  and  to  permit  a  child  great  freedom  in  mate  choice 
is  to  lose  part  of  one's  own  ego-identity.  To  have  had  a  hand  in  choice  of 
mate  may  make  both  losses  easier  to  bear  for  parents  though  the  hand  may 
lie  heavily  on  the  child. 

The  jealous  father  will  try  to  stop  his  son  from  choosing  a  mate  by  such 
rationalizations  as  "He's  too  young  to  marry,"  which  means  that  the  father 
thinks  of  himself  as  too  old  with  his  potency  in  decline,  or  as  "She's  not  the 
girl  for  him,"  which  means  that  she  is  really  the  girl  for  me,  why  should  he 
have  her?  The  mother  who  tries  to  interfere  with  her  son  may  be  heartbroken 
at  losing  her  young  lover,  while  the  one  who  tries  to  interfere  with  her  daughter 
is  overcome  by  remorse  that  it  is  her  rival  and  not  she  who  is  being  chosen. 
At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  relatively  sophisticated  mother  who  said,  "What 
right  have  I  to  teU  my  son  whom  to  marry?  How  do  I  know  who  and  what 
wiU  make  him  happy?"  Yet  even  this  mother  was  unconsciously  consumed  by 
jealousy,  feelings  of  rejection  by  the  introjected  love-object,  and  depression 
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at  the  aging  process  brought  home  by  the  contemplated  marriage  of  her  son. 
One  resigned  father  said  concerning  his  son's  selection,  "The  only  difference 
between  a  progressive  parent  like  me  and  the  one  who  tries  to  fight  the  cultural 
milieu  is  that  I  know  that  I  can't  do  a  darn  thing  about  it." 

A  constructive,  but  still  not  easy,  role  that  parents  appear  to  be  able  to 
play  in  mate  selection  today  lies  in  helping  their  children  to  differentiate  be- 
tween infatuation  and  love  and  to  make  haste  slowly.  In  this  way  "success"  in 
mate  selection  is  still  not  assured  but  the  parents  may  be  mollified  by  partici- 
pation. Kubie,  answering  the  question:  "Has  a  marriage  that  is  prearranged  by 
parents,  and  in  which  the  two  young  people  take  no  part  in  the  choosing,  any 
advantage  over  our  system?"  asserts:  "It  seems  unlikely  that  the  unconscious 
purposes  of  two  sets  of  confused  parents  are  likely  to  serve  our  aspirations 
any  better  than  the  unconscious  purposes  of  a  pair  of  confused  youngsters."  ^^ 

As  great  as  the  tendency  may  be  for  upper-class  parents  to  take  a  strong 
hand  in  mate  selection,  so  weak  may  be  the  tendency  among  the  lower  classes. 
Where  youth  wishes  to  break  away  from  the  standards  held  by  the  parents  or 
where  these  standards  are  restrictive,  parental  influence  appears  to  be  slight 
in  an  open  society.  Among  the  upwardly  mobile  middle-  and  the  ambitious 
lower-class  parents  there  may  be  parental  influence  aimed  to  assure  that  the 
child  moves  upward  in  the  social  scale  through  the  marriage,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  daughter  (the  case  popularly  referred  to  in  the  phrases  "She 
made  a  good  match"  or  "a  good  catch"). 

The  fuzzy  norms  in  our  culture  concerning  mate  selection  lead  middle- 
class  parents  into  quandries  concerning  what  role  they  should  play  in  their 
children's  choice  of  mate.  The  involved  emotional  situation  in  mate  selection 
by  children  is  not  one  where  an  individual  parent  usually  finds  it  satisfactory 
to  give  himself  the  answer  "When  in  doubt,  do  nothing."  The  qualms  con- 
cerning the  mate  being  selected  by  a  child  are  involved  in  unconscious  forces 
which  do  not  permit  parents  to  do  nothing.  In  fact,  these  forces  compel  a 
parent  to  do  something  even  though  he  does  not  understand  what  he  is  doing 
or  why  he  is  doing  it.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  child's  happiness  from 
what  one  thinks  of  as  happiness  for  oneself.  Freedom  is  a  hard  taskmaster  for 
the  unconscious  and  apparently  particularly  hard  for  middle-class  parents  in 
permitting  a  child  freedom  in  the  choice  of  mate.  There  is  scant  consolation 
at  this  time  in  knowing  that  one  will  finally  grow  resigned  to  the  child's  mar- 
riage. 
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8     •     Some  Psychological  Elements  in  Human  Mating 


Types  of  women 

Marie  Bonaparte  ^  following  Freud's  classification  divides  women  into  three 
types :  ( 1 )  the  acceptives,  who  abandon  the  desire  to  overcome  the  biological 
dominance  of  the  male  and  become  what  are  for  Bonaparte  true  women — 
normal,  vaginal,  maternal;  (2)  the  renouncers,  who  abandon  all  competition 
with  men,  feeling  themselves  too  unequal,  give  up  all  hope  of  obtaining  an 
external  love-object  and,  socially  and  physically,  achieve  a  status  among 
humans  like  that  of  the  workers  in  the  anthill  or  hive;  and  (3)  the  claimers, 
who  deny  reality  and  never  accept  it;  they  cling  desperately  to  the  psychically 
and  organically  male  elements  innate  in  all  women  and  seek  to  be  masculine 
and  clitoroid.  Bonaparte  points  out  that  these  three  types  are  rarely  found 
unalloyed.  "Most  often  we  find  something  of  all  three  in  each  woman.  And  it 
is  the  dominance  of  elements  of  one  type,  over  those  of  the  other  types  within 
her,  that  will  suffice  to  stamp  her  whole  individuality."  - 

Whether  a  woman  becomes  dominantly  an  acceptive,  a  renouncer,  or  a 
claimer  is  dependent  upon  crucial  precipitates  of  her  sexual  behavior.  These 
crucial  precipitates  are  deep  emotional  experiences  with  the  mother,  the 
father,  and  the  siblings.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  the  lack  of  such  love-objects 
that  is  significant.  Neither  acceptives,  renouncers,  nor  claimers  are  born  that 
way  (we  may  discount  here  those  rare  cases  in  which  only  constitutional 
factors  are  at  work).  The  operation  of  these  precipitates  of  female  sexuality 
become  psychogenic  factors  in  her  outlook  on  marriage  and  the  family  and 
even  on  her  physical  development.  Some  so-called  masculine,  flat-chested 
women  may  be  so  because  of  infantUe  sexual  determinants;  that  is,  aspects  of 
physical  structure  may  be  psychogenically  determined. 

Women  who  are  acceptives  or  can  be  brought  around  to  acceptivity,  that 
is,  women  whose  psychic  structures  are  predominantly  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ceiving, of  reproducing,  and  of  caring  for,  can  thus  be  presumed  capable  of 
finding  and  giving  satisfaction  in  marriage.  Confirmed  renouncers  may  get 
married  to  try  to  prove  themselves,  "to  reproduce  something  out  of  the  past 
or  to  wipe  out  an  old  pain"  as  Kubie  has  put  it,  or  for  social  appearances,  or  to 
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avoid  what  they  contemplate  as  a  lonely  middle  and  old  age,  but  they  can 
never  fully  give  themselves  to  a  man.  Some  become  the  mousey  type,  jaded 
and  lackluster,  who  plod  through  life  having  surrendered  all  hope  of  finding  a 
mature  love-object.  Their  father-substitute  is  a  modern  god,  Frustration. 
Claimers  get  married  but  not  to  participate  as  receivers,  as  reproducers,  as 
carers  for,  but  to  possess  the  man,  to  take  him  over,  to  expropriate  his  sexuality 
and  to  take  it  from  him  symbolically  and  socially.  They  are  popularly  known 
as  battle-axes,  women  who  wear  the  pants. 

The  acceptives  love  their  fathers  through  substitute  imagery  and  become 
their  mothers  by  identification.  By  loving  the  surrogate  of  the  parental  image 
of  the  opposite  sex  a  woman  comes  to  accept  her  anatomical  destiny  and  by 
this  very  process  may  overcome  renunciatory  fears  and  ancillary  anxieties. 
Thus  she  may  put  to  constructive  use  even  her  claiming  tendencies.  A  girl 
who  has  been  rejected  by  her  mother  as  a  rival  for  her  father's  affections  and 
unconsciously  hates  her  mother  violently  may  be  so  filled  with  guilt  as  to  deem 
herself  unworthy  of  ever  possessing  the  father  of  whom  she  was  deprived.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  may  have  been  rejected  by  her  father  (or  by  both  parents 
or  by  her  brothers  and  sisters)  and  have  had  her  ego  trampled  on.  She  becomes 
basically  a  renouncer.  "I  cannot  want  anybody  because  nobody  wants  me." 
She  may  resign  herself  to  the  life  of  a  spinster  or  may  revert  to  latent  homo- 
sexuality. But  a  basic  renouncer  need  not  in  our  heterogeneous  society  be  a 
failure  in  all  the  business  of  life,  but  only  as  a  woman.  Through  uncanny 
psychic  compensation-mechanisms  her  renunciation  may  arouse  high  talents 
in  realms  of  behavior  other  than  the  marital.  Claimers  resolve  oedipal  conflict 
by  reaction-formation  against  femininity;  they  aim  without  surcease  to  be  the 
dominant  and  to  take  over  the  male's  role.  Though  the  claimers  can  never  be 
physiologically  successful  in  this  expropriatory  enterprise,  they  substitute  for 
physical  failure  an  overwhelming  emotional  and  social  drive  to  achieve,  to 
"boss"  and  to  domineer.  Most  women  are  in  some  necessary  part  claimers. 
But  a  woman  devoided  of  claiming  tendencies  may  yet  be  successful  as  a  wife 
even  though  she  is  thus  wholly  anaclitic.  See,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
woman  who  married  a  man  with  high  psychopathic  tendencies  as  discussed 
herein  in  Chapter  12,  pp.  224-225. 

Acceptives  are  relatively  pliable  and  adaptable  to  men.  To  an  acceptive 
^Avoman  sexual  compatibility  and  emotional  adjustment  in  marriage  are  not  as 
(  difficult  as  to  a  woman  with  heavy  renouncing  or  claiming  tendencies.  The  ac- 
ceptive woman  does  not  demand  that  the  man  emotionally  surrender  himself 
to  her  but  surrenders  herself  to  him  and  through  this  very  surrender  achieves 
a  dominance  and  control  which  her  otherwise  self-effacing  sexuality  by  itself 
cannot  achieve.  But  through  failure  or  inability  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  a  man  an  acceptive  woman  may  marry  one  who  requires 
that  she  give  up  any  right  to  be  in  any  respect  a  claimer,  one  who  steps  upon 
her,  deprives  her  of  any  individuality,  and  tries  to  make  her  a  pale  shadow  of 
\    himself.  He  absorbs  her  personality.  Acceptivity  in  American  culture  does  not 
L  necessarily  involve  such  a  surrender  of  female  ego  expression;  it  does  in  some 
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cultures  where  women  are  merely  the  appendages  of  men  and  have  no  distinc- 
tiveness of  their  own. 

Some  women  who  have  been  predominantly  renouncers  can  be  won  over 
to  the  status  of  acceptives  by  the  love  and  ministrations  of  the  man,  as  for 
example  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  brought  from  the  depths  of  renunciation  by  the 
aggressive  attentions  of  Robert  Browning.  She  had  been  brought  to  these  lower 
depths  by  her  demanding  father  with  his  sublimated  but  still  violent  incestuous 
desires.  For  Browning,  emancipating  her  relieved  his  displaced  oedipal  hostility 
to  her  father,  who  had  brought  her  to  what  looked  like  a  lifelong  sickbed.  If 
not  for  Browning  her  neurotic  sickbed  would  have  been  the  only  nuptial  bed 
she  ever  knew.  In  this  extreme  case  enshrined  in  literary  history  we  see  the 
man  achieving  what  Bonaparte  calls  the  male's  constructive  role  in  female 
sexuality.  To  a  certain  degree  every  woman  is  a  renouncer;  acceptiveness  is 
her  achievement.  To  become  an  acceptive  she  must  overcome  her  predilections 
for  her  infantile  love-objects,  almost  always  the  father  but  sometimes  a  brother 
too.  As  Bonaparte  writes:  "Certain  girls  have  irrevocably  'surrendered'  to  the 
father.  And  because  they  were  never  physically  possessed  by  this  god  who 
ruled  over  childhood's  realm,  they  remain  shut  to  all  other  men  .  .  .  Here  we 
have  an  inhibition  arising  through  useless  waiting,  through  frustrated  love.  In 
such  women,  who  die  with  the  hymen  intact,  it  is  as  though  fidelity  has  brought 
about  a  veritable  closure  of  the  vagina."  ^  She  can  give  herself  to  no  one.  The 
other  side  of  the  bizarre  picture  of  renunciation  is  the  prostitute  who  also  never 
could  possess  the  forbidden  object  and  suffers  renunciation  through  giving 
herself  to  all  comers.  She  is  all  things  to  all  men,  but  her  psychic  structure 
may  be  similar  in  depth  to  the  married  renouncer  or  the  spinster  who  has 
lived  out  physical  renunciation  and  who  is  no  thing  to  any  man.  "Though  such 
rebelling  women  may  seek  to  flee  the  frustrating  father  by  turning  to  successive 
males  (prostitution  complex),  they  will  often  stay  faithful  to  him  in  spite  of 
themselves."  "*  They  rebel  against  the  very  men  to  whom  they  give  themselves 
because  of  frustration,  disappointment,  and  hate  against  him  whom  these  men 
represent.  Thus  they  are  bound  to  their  fathers  by  prostitutional  renunciation. 

There  is  a  vigorous  strain  of  the  claimer  evoked  in  all  emancipated 
American  women.  The  predominantly  claimant  woman,  however,  will  either 
take  over  a  man  completely  or  will  be  involved  in  several  marriages:  the  much 
divorced  woman  who  must  collect  phalluses  as  a  hunter  does  trophies.  She  is 
a  driver,  filled  with  overweening  ambition  and  a  fire  which  must  find  sub- 
limatory  outlets  which  are  nevertheless  always  not  quite  enough. 

Among  the  acceptives  there  is  the  hyperacceptive  variety  that  waits  to 
be  courted,  who  may  play  coy  and  hard  to  get,  and  who  may  refuse  to  indulge 
even  in  those  constructive  elements  of  the  claimer  which  lead  a  woman  to  go 
after  a  man.  Or  a  woman  may  at  first  act  hyperacceptively  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  claimer.  There  also  appears  to  be  the  marginal  acceptive  type  that 
is  on  the  borderline  of  the  renouncer,  who  cannot  even  be  coy  and  shy,  who 
feels  that  display  of  affection  is  beneath  her  "feminine"  role  and  who  has  to  be 
torn  away  from  her  introjected  imageries  in  order  to  overcome  her  infantile 
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abhorrence.  Even  for  the  normal,  maternal,  vaginal  acceptive  her  mate  selecting 
process  is  dependent  to  no  small  degree  upon  the  advances  and  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  man.  The  three  elements  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  woman 
becoming  acceptive  are,  according  to  Marie  Bonaparte,  an  innate  masculinity, 
her  protesting  asexuality  which  tends  to  fight  oflf  giving  herself  in  coitus,  and 
the  moral  repression  which  may  arise  from  the  forbidding  of  demonstration 
of  affection  for  the  father.  The  first  of  these  when  accentuated  would  make 
her  a  claimer,  the  second  and  third — particularly  when  re-enforcing  each 
other — would  make  her  a  renouncer.  It  is  the  man's  role  to  redeem  her  if  it 
turns  out  that  masculinity,  asexuality,  or  moral  repression  have  made  success- 
ful connubial  bliss  difficult  for  her. 

Types  of  men 

The  fundamental  hatred  of  each  sex  for  the  other  marks  the  need  of 
each  for  the  other;  each  has  what  the  other  wants  and  thus  undermines  the 
other's  primary  narcissism.  As  men  have  been  wont  to  say  about  women: 
"You  can't  live  with  them  and  you  can't  live  without  them."  The  woman  is 
the  receiver,  the  man  is  the  giver;  the  man  is  the  lover,  the  woman  is  the  loved. 
In  Thomas  Mann's  The  Magic  Mountain  we  find  the  groping  Hans  Castorp 
saying  of  woman:  "You  ask  her  if  she  loves  him,  and  she  answers.  He  loves 
me  very  much."  In  some  cultures  (and  in  some  subcultures  in  the  United 
States)  women  are  mere  utensils  and  instruments  in  male-dominated  relation- 
ships. But  generally  in  contemporary  American  culture  women  do  not  antici- 
pate being,  or  permit  themselves  to  be,  merely  instrumental  auxiliaries  for 
male  prowess. 

A  woman's  discovery  of  coital  love  is  generally  dependent  upon  a  man's 
bringing  her  to  it.  His  capability  here  is  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which  he 
utilizes  his  sexuality.  Basically  the  male  sexual  drive  is  sadistic.  This  uni- 
versally sadistic  characteristic  can  become  the  main  strain  of  a  man's  hetero- 
sexual behavior.  Where  it  gains  unchecked  sway  it  leads  to  a  male  type — the 
sadist — analogous  to  the  claimer  type  in  woman.  In  each  of  these  types  the 
individual  is  determined  to  be  top  dog.  Here  we  may  point  out  the  failure- 
laden  process  of  mate  selection  in  which  a  female  claimer  marries  a  male 
sadist;  in  the  marital  relation  neither  will  give  way.  This  marital  situation  is 
comically  illustrated  in  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Basically  a  shrew 
is  a  castrating  female  who  cannot  accept  her  sexual  role.  But  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  solution  through  female  total  submission  is  highly  un-American. 

Even  an  acceptive  woman  feels  to  some  degree  that  she  is  being,  as  the 
colloquialism  goes  (and  colloquialisms  concerning  sexual  relations  always 
contain  more  than  a  kernel  of  deep  insight),  "had."  The  pervasively  sadistic 
male  is  so  preoccupied  with  his  own  desires  and  the  execution  of  his  sexual 
instincts  that  he  pays  litde  attention  to  the  woman.  But  even  an  acceptive 
woman  needs  to  feel  that  she  is  being  loved;  she  is  willing  to  accept  the  sadistic 
element  in  the  male  (and  her  own  masochism  in  the  face  of  this  sadism)  if  it 
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is  admixed  with  her  being  wanted  as  a  distinct  person.  In  coitus  the  proof  to 
a  woman  that  she  is  wanted  Ues  in  her  arrival  at  orgasm  with  the  man  and  the 
willingness  of  the  man  to  wait.  As  Marie  Bonaparte  writes,  the  male  must 
always  remember  that,  in  the  love  act,  he  is  the  lord  of  time.  "True,  there  are 
men  who  can  more  or  less  'wait'  before  and  during  the  act,  but  there  are  others 
who  do  not  even  try.  Woman,  however,  not  only  because  she  generally  needs 
more  time,  physically,  than  the  male,  but  also  because  she  takes  the  time  she 
is  given,  whether  in  the  love  act,  or  in  loving,  as  a  sign,  a  proof  she  is  loved, 
is  often  highly  sensitized  to  its  lack.  One  might  indeed  say,  to  vary  a  well- 
known  tag,  that  Time  is  Love  to  women."  ^ 

But  if  the  overwhelmingly  sadistic  male  is  the  counterpart  of  the  claiming 
female,  the  guilt-laden  male  is  the  counterpart  of  the  renouncing  female.  This 
male  type  is  so  overcome  by  infantile  guilt  for  wanting  to  displace  his  father 
and  possess  his  mother,  a  guilt  intensified  by  traumatic  experiences,  that  he 
cannot  permit  himself  fulfillment.  He  tends  to  be  shy,  embarrassed,  and  re- 
tiring. This  shyness,  embarrassment,  and  retirement  can  have  their  oscillating 
reaction-formations  through  aggression  and  hostility  and  thus  may  be  neu- 
rotically compensated  for — a  small  consolation  for  the  mate.  Until  this  strug- 
gle is  assuaged  he  is  likely  to  be  in  neurotic  conflict.  The  guilt-laden  male 
feels  that  his  sexual  desires  are  unclean — not  solely  because  they  are  laden 
with  social  taboos  as  they  are  with  everybody  in  every  society,  but  mainly 
because  he  considers  himself  as  undeserving  of  fulfilling  them  since  he  has 
sinned  so  much  in  fantasy.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to  successful  coition  and 
may  even  unconsciously  strive  to  be  unsuccessful  either  through  neurotic 
anxiety  or  in  extreme  cases  through  psychic  impotence  or  premature  ejacula- 
tion. A  guilt-laden  male  may  be  brought  forth  by  an  acceptive  type  accentuating 
her  claiming  tendencies.  The  man  here  may  become  so  dependent  upon  the 
ministrations  of  the  woman  for  his  capacity  to  love  and  for  his  way  of  life 
generally  that  he  clings  all  his  days  unremittingly  to  an  erotic  apron  string. 
Yet  an  apron  string  may  still  be  preferable  to  a  whip  which  he  wields  on 
himself.  Constructive  dependence  is  preferable  to  unexpurgated  self-flagella- 
tion. 

If  the  guilt-laden  male  chooses  a  renouncing  female  the  results  can  be 
disastrous.  In  the  extreme  case  the  mating  may  be  of  a  psychically  impotent 
male  with  a  psychically  frigid  female.  This  is  truly  a  match  made  in  hell.  Each 
partner  in  such  a  match  accentuates  the  negative  erotic  elements  in  the  other. 
Neither  can  overcome  his  deficiency  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  bring  out  the 
constructive  sexual  role  of  the  other.  The  male  has  so  much  "respect"  for  the 
female — the  respect  being  a  projection  and  rationalization  of  his  own  inhibi- 
tions— that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  deflower  his  mother-image,  and  the 
female  married  to  her  infantile  fantasies  and  renunciations  finds  the  taking  of 
the  father-image  beyond  her  psychic  powers.  "It  is  not  infrequently  found, 
for  example,  that  women  sufl:ering  from  various  forms  of  frigidity  choose 
male  partners  suffering  from  potency  problems."  ® 

The  sadistic  element  in  man  when  tempered  by  constructive  guilt  for 
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wanting  to  deflower  and  ruin  the  woman  and  supplant  his  father  and  her 
father  gives  rise  to  the  cooperative  male  who  desires  to  possess  but  only 
under  mutuality.  The  counterpart  of  the  female  acceptive  type  thus  may  be 
termed  the  cooperative  male,  who  enjoys  his  dominant  function  of  taking  the 
female  by  making  her  feel  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  surrendering  himself. 
When  a  man  says  that  he  loves  a  woman  it  means  litde  unless  she  feels  that 
not  only  does  he  possess  her  but  that  she  possesses  him.  The  acceptive's  penis- 
anxiety  is  resolved  through  the  very  psychic  fact  that  in  imagery,  symbol, 
and  in  coital  fact  she  does  possess  a  penis — namely,  her  mate's.  And  he 
desiring  to  possess  the  womb  does  so  in  the  knowledge  that  hers  is  ready  and 
waiting  for  him  if  he  does  his  patient  part.  Thus  is  the  war  between  men  and 
women  armisticed.  In  this  process  of  cooperative  giving  by  the  male  and 
possessive  accepting  by  the  female  true  connubial  bliss  becomes  possible.  Not 
that  elements  of  hostility  between  them  do  not  remain;  rather  these  elements 
have  been  rendered  relatively  innocuous.  Conflict  there  will  be,  but  on  the 
foundation  of  basic  cooperation  and  basic  acceptance.  In  this  process  over  time 
of  giving  and  accepting,  the  male  ego  can  accentuate  an  underlying  femininity 
in  it  and  the  female  ego  an  underlying  masculinity  in  it.  Further,  the  love-ideal 
and  the  love-object  become  agglutinized  in  the  imagery  of  each  partner  and 
each  becomes  convinced  that  what  he  or  she  has  got  in  the  way  of  a  mate 
is  what  was  always  wanted.  People  never  fully  get  what  they  wanted  pre- 
historically  because  what  they  wanted  never  existed.  They  have  to  make  what 
they  get  into  what  they  wanted.  Thus  ends  glamorous  romanticism  and  begins 
life-long  reality  love.  Reality  then  becomes  fantasy  enow: 

Many  permutations  and  combinations  are  possible  in  mating  among  these 
six  types — the  acceptives,  the  renouncers,  the  claimers  and  the  cooperators, 
the  guilt-laden,  the  sadists.  For  example,  an  acceptive  woman  with  somewhat 
accentuated  renunciatory  and  claiming  elements  may  be  mated  with  a  guilt- 
laden  male  with  somewhat  accentuated  cooperative  and  sadistic  elements.  In 
the  marriage  the  woman  will  have  to  bring  out  the  cooperator  in  the  male  and 
the  man  will  have  to  bring  out  the  acceptive  in  the  female.  A  fundamental 
difficulty  in  mate  selection  is  that  these  unconscious  basic  underlying  char- 
acteristics of  both  the  man  and  the  woman  are  not  generally  observable  to 
those  doing  the  selecting.  They  are  ignorant  of  them  and  overwrought  with 
romanticism.  ".  ,  .  The  choosing  of  a  mate  is  one  of  the  most  confused  steps 
a  human  being  takes  in  life,  and  this  not  primarily  because  he  chooses  a  mate 
whose  interests  and  habits  are  incompatible  with  his  own,  but  because  each 
of  the  pair  is  ignorant  of  the  unconscious  purposes  that  determine  their  re- 
spective choices.  This  is  why  hasty  and  impulsive  unions  may  stand  up  as  well 
as  those  which  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  possible  conscious  foresight. 
Both  miscarry  whenever  unconscious  goals  exercise  a  preponderant  influence 
which  has  been  left  out  of  account  and  which  is  at  variance  with  conscious 
and  preconscious  goals."  ^ 
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The  theory  of  complementary  needs 

Do  certain  types  of  men  and  women  attract  each  other?  Do  likes  attract 
and  unlikes  repel?  Or  do  certain  unlikes  attract  and  other  unlikes  repel?  A 
theory  recently  evolved  by  some  sociologists  to  deal  with  this  problem  starts 
out  with  the  postulate  that  in  mate  selection  each  individual  seeks  within  his 
or  her  field  of  eligibles  for  that  person  who  gives  the  greatest  promise  of 
providing  him  or  her  with  maximum  need  gratification.  Mate  selection  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  in  this  theory  called  need  gratification  requires  certain  cultural 
conditions:  a  field  of  eligible  prospective  spouses  must  be  defined;  the  marital 
situation  must  be  culturally  defined  as  a  rich  potential  source  of  gratification; 
the  choice  of  mates  must  be  voluntary  and  bilateral;  the  culture  must  en- 
courage premarital  interaction  between  men  and  women.  These  conditions  set 
the  field  of  eligibility  in  mate  selection  in  the  United  States.  But  in  addition 
each  individual  has  certain  psychic  needs  which  require  fulfillment  and  this 
fulfillment  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  choosing  a  mate  who  fulfills,  who  is 
"complementary"  to  the  one  doing  the  choosing. 

The  theory  of  complementary  needs  has  been  persistently  urged  by  Robert 
F.  Winch. ^  Winch  says  that  the  process  of  choosing  a  mate  whose  needs  wiU 
complement  one's  own  is  in  great  measure  one  of  which  individuals  are  not 
consciously  aware.  Within  the  field  of  eligibles  people  tend  to  mate  with  those 
whose  need  patterns  generally  complement  their  own  rather  than  with  those 
whose  need  patterns  are  similar  to  their  own.  The  term  need  has  been  defined 
by  T.  and  V.  Ktsanes  (who  have  pursued  Winch's  theory  of  complementary 
needs)  as  a  goal-oriented  drive  at  both  unconscious  and  conscious  levels.^ 
Goal,  they  point  out,  is  to  be  understood  not  only  as  referring  to  such  things 
as  material  objects  and  status  in  the  social  structure,  but  more  particularly  to 
such  things  as  the  quality  and  kind  of  response  desired  in  interpersonal  situ- 
ations. When  the  goals  pursued  are  attained  the  need  is  said  to  be  gratified. 
But  the  gratification  in  the  marital  situation  is  dynamic  and  continuous,  not 
complete  fulfillment  for  once  and  for  all.  The  Ktsanes'  view  holds  that  com- 
plementariness  can  either  refer  to  needs  which  are  different  in  the  pair  or  the 
same  needs  but  different  in  intensity.  They  hold  that  "at  present  the  theory  of 
complementary  needs  is  a  hypothesis  enunciating  a  general  principle  of  mate 
selection  when  both  spouses  are  given  some  freedom  of  choice  .  .  .  The 
theory  also  hypothesizes  .  .  .  that  if  there  is  not  a  minimum  degree  of  com- 
plementariness  in  the  need  patterns  of  the  two  persons,  they  will  tend  to 
regard  the  relationship  as  unsatisfactory  ...  At  this  time  the  minimum 
degree  of  complementariness  ...  is  unknown  and  some  criteria  are 
required  concerning  the  number  of  needs  sufficient  to  hold  a  relationship 
together."  ^^  Winch  has  proceeded  to  make  extensive  investigations  along  this 
line. 

Thus  the  Winch-Ktsanes  theory  holds  that  homogamy  is  significant  on 
the  level  of  social  variables  but  that  heterogamy  prevails  in  mate  selection  on 
the  level  of  psychological  characteristics.  The  theory  of  complementary  needs 
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has  been  challenged  by  Charles  E.  Bowerman  and  Barbara  R.  Day,  who  made 
a  test  of  it  as  applied  to  couples  during  courtship,  their  sample  consisting  of 
sixty  college  couples  who  were  formally  engaged  or  considered  themselves 
regular  dating  partners,  all  of  whom  were  from  Seattle,  Washington.  The 
Bowerman-Day  study  concluded  that  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  findings  do 
not  support  the  theory  of  complementary  needs.  "It  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
theory  of  mate  selection  which  is  stated  in  terms  of  a  uniform  direction  of 
relationship  between  needs  in  general  will  be  substantiated."  Going  even 
further  concerning  the  Winch-Ktsanes  theory,  Claude  C.  Bowman  has  written: 
"For  all  their  statistical  virtuosity  these  investigators  leave  me  with  the  distinct 
impression  that  they  are  trying  to  deal  with  psychological  phenomena  which 
they  do  not  understand.  The  interdependence  of  emotional  needs  in  marriage 
is  an  important  area  for  research;  but  those  selecting  such  projects  must  expect 
to  study  sub-conscious  factors  and  the  complex  inter-relations  of  ambivalences 
commonly  found  in  emotional  interaction  between  husbands  and  wives.  So 
far,  Winch,  Ktsanes  and  Ktsanes  do  not  convince  this  reader  that  they  have 
struck  pay  dirt.  .  .   ."  ^^ 

The  theory  of  complementary  needs  begins  with  Freud's  assertion  that 
the  basically  narcissistic  type  of  person  is  attracted  to  the  basically  anaclitic 
type  of  person;  that  is,  the  self-loving,  aggressive  type  is  drawn  to  the  de- 
pendent type.^^  The  dependent  one  of  the  pair  leans  on  (is  anaclitic  to)  the 
assertive  (narcissistic)  type  and  thus  each  complements  the  other.  But  this 
twofold  classification  which  Freud  made  is  not  all  by  itself  a  sufficient  state- 
ment of  the  complex  psychic  dynamism  in  mate  selection  and  certainly  is  no 
justification  for  the  banalities  uttered  in  the  name  of  complementary  needs. 
Jessie  Bernard  has  criticized  the  theory  of  complementary  needs  on  the  ground 
that  we  cannot  tell  whether  complementarity  of  needs  exists  beforehand;  we 
can  only  infer  that  it  exists  or  does  not  exist  from  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
marital  relationship.^^  The  marital  relationship  itself  may  bring  out  a  com- 
plementariness  which  was  not  evident  in  mate  selection  or  the  premarital 
relationship  generally.  The  marital  situation  is  a  learning  process.  Sadistic 
r  elements  in  the  male  may  tend  to  make  him  psychobiologically  aggressive, 
and  acceptive  elements  in  the  female  may  make  her  dependent,  but  in  a  society 
which  has  emancipated  woman  and  made  her  happiness  an  autonomous  vari- 
able in  the  mated  situation  this  male  dominance  and  female  submissiveness  are 
counteracted.  No  small  part  of  the  task  of  marriage  in  those  subcultures  which 
hold  to  the  ideal  of  the  social  independence  of  woman  and  the  emotional 
interdependence  of  marriage  is  for  the  man  to  bring  out  aggressively  creative 
talents  in  the  woman  and  for  the  woman  to  bring  out  anaclitically  tender  and 
receptive  talents  in  the  man.  Thus  can  arise  a  complementariness  not  ob- 
servable or  consciously  active  in  mate  selection.  Waller  and  Hill,  accepting  the 
theory  of  complementary  needs,  point  out  that  "one  satisfies  the  needs  of  the 
other  until  an  emotional  interdependence  is  developed  which  binds  the  two 
in  permanent  union."  ^*  But  this  statement  bases  the  tenuous  theory  of 
complementary  needs  on  an  unanalyzed  entity  euphemistically  called  "emo- 
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tional  interdependence."  We  can  gain  some  understanding  of  this  so-called 
emotional  interdependence  by  a  discussion  of  parental  imagery  in  mate  se- 
lection. 

Parental  imagery  and  mate  selection 

The  classic  statement  of  the  relation  of  parent-image  to  mate  selection 
was  made  by  Freud  in  Three  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Sex  in  his  discus- 
sion of  "Object-Finding."  ^^  Aboriginally  the  sexual  instinct  had  a  sexual  ob- 
ject outside  one's  own  body,  in  the  mother's  breast.  This  object  is  lost  at  what 
may  be  the  very  time  when  it  becomes  possible  for  the  child  to  form  a  general 
picture  of  the  person  to  whom  the  organ  granting  him  the  gratification  belongs. 
Later  it  is  not  only  the  breast  personified  in  the  mother  but  substitutive  persons 
who  cater  to  the  child's  aboriginal  needs  who  become  love-objects.  The  fact 
that  the  child  loses  the  breast  or  loses  the  substitutive  objects  of  love  when  he 
is  about  to  be  able  to  see  the  individual  or  individuals  involved  as  reality- 
objects,  results  in  a  fantasy-image  of  the  original  love-object  or  objects.  The 
sexual  instinct  later  in  chUdhood  becomes  autoerotic  and  only  with  puberty 
does  the  original  relation  begin  to  become  re-established. 

If  there  has  been  no  traumatic  precipitation  of  anxiety  taking  a  genital 
base,  then  Freud  thinks  the  tenderness  of  the  parents  for  the  child  leads  the 
child  "to  select  as  the  sexual  object  that  person  whom  it  has  loved  since  child- 
hood with,  so  to  speak,  a  dampened  libido."  Over  time  the  social  inhibition 
of  incest  "explicitly  excludes  from  object  selection  the  beloved  person  of 
infancy,  or  blood  relations."  Society,  according  to  Freud,  uses  all  means  to 
loosen  those  family  ties  in  every  individual,  especially  in  boys,  which  are 
important  in  childhood. 

Object-selection  is  first  accomplished  for  Freud  in  the  imagination.  "The 
sexual  life  of  the  maturing  youth  hardly  finds  any  escape  except  through  an 
indulgence  in  phantasies;  that  is,  in  ideas  which  are  not  destined  to  be  brought 
to  execution.  In  the  phantasies  of  all  persons,  the  infantile  tendencies,  now 
re-enforced  by  somatic  emphasis,  reappear,  and  among  them  one  finds  in 
regular  frequency  and  in  the  first  place,  the  sexual  feeling  of  the  child  for  the 
parents.  Usually,  this  has  already  been  differentiated  by  sexual  attraction, 
namely,  the  attraction  of  the  son  for  the  mother,  and  of  the  daughter  for  the 
father.  Simultaneously  with  the  overcoming  and  rejection  of  these  distinctly 
incestuous  phantasies,  there  occurs  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  painful  psychic  accomplishments  of  puberty;  it  is  the  breaking 
away  from  the  parental  authority,  through  which  alone  is  formed  that  opposi- 
tion between  the  new  and  old  generations,  which  is  so  important  for  cultural 
progress."  ^^  But  many  are  detained  and  do  not  make  the  break;  they  are 
parentally  fixated  or  surrogate-fixated. 

Object-selection  in  adulthood,  says  Freud,  follows  the  original  prototypes 
of  childhood.  The  man  seeks  above  all  the  memory-image  of  his  mother  as  it 
has  dominated  him  since  the  beginning  of  childhood,  and  the  girl  of  her 
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father.  "In  view  of  this  significance  of  the  infantile  relation  to  the  parents  for 
the  later  selection  of  the  sexual  object,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  every 
disturbance  of  this  infantile  relation  brings  to  a  head  the  most  serious  results 
for  the  sexual  life  after  puberty."  Quarrels  between  parents  and  unhappy 
marital  relations  between  them,  says  Freud,  determine  the  severest  predisposi- 
tions for  disturbed  sexual  development.  The  infantile  desire  for  the  parents  is 
the  most  important  trace  revived  in  puberty  and  it  points  the  way  to  object- 
selection.  Freud  adds  the  remark  that  this  infantile  desire  for  the  parents  is 
the  most  important  but  is  not  the  only  trace.  Other  dispositions  of  the  same 
origin  permit  the  man,  still  supported  by  his  infancy,  to  develop  more  than 
one  single  sexual  series  and  to  form  various  conditions  for  object-selection. 
To  this  remark  he  adds  the  footnote:  "Innumerable  peculiarities  of  the  human 
love-life,  as  well  as  the  compulsiveness  of  being  in  love  itself,  can  surely  only 
be  understood  through  a  reference  to  childhood  or  as  an  effective  remnant  of 
the  same."  ^^ 

Thus  Freud's  emphasis  here  is  upon  the  unconscious  stored-up  memory- 
traces  of  the  prototypical  love-objects  of  childhood  as  determinative  of  the 
choice  of  mate.  But  to  Freud  at  this  relatively  early  date  of  psychoanalytic 
formulation — before  he  had  seen  the  love-object  relationship  in  its  even 
greater  complexity — this  choice  of  mate  is  a  rather  direct  one:  a  boy  for 
someone  like  his  mother,  a  girl  for  someone  Hke  her  father.  But  mate  selection 
also  takes  place  because  of  an  unconscious  resentment  of  the  boy  against  the 
mother  who  may  have  rejected  him  for  the  father,  or  who  has  rejected  him 
for  other  pursuits  which  may  not  be  directly  genital.  Likewise  the  girl  may 
feel  a  similar  resentment  for  the  father  who  did  not  return  her  affections  in 
sublimated  form.  The  girl  is  also  originally  attached  emotionally  to  the  mother. 
Her  genital  attachment  to  the  father  is  a  transference  of  emotion  in  imagery 
from  the  mother  to  the  father.  This  transference  is  a  process  in  what  Marie 
Bonaparte  calls  the  "fate  of  the  object  relationships"  in  women. ^"^  The  girl's 
early  identification  with  the  mother  leads  her  to  bring  to  the  paternal  love- 
object  the  passivity  in  the  coital  act  and  its  social  sequelae.  This  passivity  she 
has  carried  over  in  the  fateful  act  of  transference. 

This  short  excursion  into  the  bases  of  the  complicated  dynamics  which 
are  involved  in  what  at  first  glance  would  appear  to  be  a  simple  theory  of 
mate  selection  through  the  stored-up  memory  of  the  parent  of  the  opposite 
sex  has  been  made  so  that  we  may  have  no  illusions  that  parental  imagery 
works  in  unilateral,  easy  grooves.  As  Waller  and  Hill  point  out  but  do  not 
develop:  "The  basis  of  the  mate  image  is  not  an  automatic,  instinctive  affec- 
tional  response  to  the  parent  of  the  opposite  sex,  but  the  conditioning  of  the 
affectional  responses  in  early  childhood."  ^^  This  conditioning  involves  the 
total,  biparental,  sibling,  and  consanguineous  affectional  responses  in  early 
childhood:  affectional  responses  of  the  boy  not  only  for  his  mother  but  for 
sisters  and  female  relatives  and  mother-substitutes,  and  of  the  girl  not  only  for 
her  father  but  for  her  brothers  and  male  relatives  and  father-substitutes,  as  well 
as  the  condensation  of  two  or  more  of  these  responses  into  one  image,  and  the 
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displacement  of  one  image  by  another.  In  cases  of  complicated  condensation 
of  images  we  have  such  situations  as  the  boy  or  girl  who  cannot  make  up  his 
or  her  mind  to  marry  the  mate  selected  or  to  select  a  mate  because  there  are 
in  infantile  imagery  so  many  qualities  of  so  many  different  people  of  the 
opposite  sex  stored  up  in  memory  that  he  or  she  wants  them  all  satisfied  in 
one  mate. 

Sociological  research  on  parental  imagery 

An  attempt  to  test  through  interview  and  statistical  interpretation  the 
validity  of  the  proposition  that  mate  selection  is  influenced  by  parent-images 
has  been  made  by  Anselm  Strauss.^''  The  sample  studied  through  interview 
and  questionnaire  were  roughly  in  their  twenties,  of  college  level,  white,  Amer- 
ican, with  at  least  one  of  the  couple  residing  or  having  resided  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area.  Fifty  engaged  or  recently  married  persons  were  first  inter- 
viewed; these  were  all  women  because  of  the  difficulty  of  contacting  men. 
Interviews  averaged  about  three  hours  in  duration.  "The  interviewer  did  not 
adhere  to  a  strict  detailed  outline;  his  procedure  consisted  rather  of  covering 
the  same  general  topics  with  each  individual,  taking  his  cues  for  many  specific 
questions  from  what  information  had  been  elicited  already.  General  topics 
included:  the  individual's  family  life,  her  parents,  her  early  childhood  relation- 
ships with  family  members,  her  marriage  partner,  the  narrative  of  how  she 
'chose'  him,  her  other  boy  friends."  On  the  basis  of  these  interviews  Strauss 
drew  up  a  questionnaire  which  was  filled  out  by  373  engaged,  informally 
engaged,  or  recently  married  persons  of  whom  200  were  women  and  173 
men.  The  statistical  evidence  from  the  373  questionnaires  Strauss  summarized 
as  follows:  ".  .  .  There  appear  to  be  resemblances  between  mate  and  parents 
that  are  significant — they  would  not  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  chance  alone. 
That  is  to  say,  it  would  seem  that  mate-parent  resemblances  in  physique, 
opinions,  and  personality-temperament  are  sometimes  associated  with  the 
choice  of  a  mate.  It  would  appear  also  that  physical  resemblances  are  less 
associated  with  that  choice  than  are  resemblances  in  opinion  and  personality- 
temperament.  Furthermore,  certain  specific  temperamental  similarities  between 
mate  and  parent  are  more  evident  than  are  certain  other  temperamental 
similarities.  These  findings  tie  in  with  the  general  theory  that  states  that  parent- 
images  influence  one's  marital  choice." 

Though  Strauss's  work  gives  general  support  to  the  theory  that  parental 
imagery  plays  a  significant  part  in  mate  selection,  his  investigation  is  necessarily 
superficial  through  restriction  to  inadequate  techniques  for  unearthing  the  life 
history  in  depth.  Not  the  precise  external  characteristics  of  the  parents, 
physical,  social,  and  temperamental,  but  the  fantasy-imagery  of  a  compounded 
sort  projected  in  a  highly  condensed  or  displaced  ideal  emanating  from  the 
unconscious  determines  the  choice  of  mate.  It  is  not  the  actual  father  that  the 
girl  is  seeking  but  her  fantasy-memories  of  the  father  she  wanted.  These 
memories    rarely   bear   precise    relation   to    the    reality-world.    Introjected 
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imagery  sifted  through  all  the  vagaries,  dreams,  and  idealizations  is  forcibly 
at  work.  This  imagery  operates  in  self-contradicting  and  even  in  self-defeating 
directions  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section. 

Psychoanalytic  case  histories  and  parental  imagery 

The  crucial  issue  concerning  mate  selection  on  the  basis  of  parental 
imagery  is  how  the  imagery  operates  in  its  complicated  unconscious  dynamics. 
Two  cases  concerning  women  will  show  these  dynamics  in  operation.  These 
two  cases  are  drawn  from  Lawrence  S.  Kubie.^^ 

In  the  first  case  the  woman's  mother  was  a  vigorous,  dominant,  aggres- 
sive woman.  Her  father  was  technically  able,  but  emotionally  weak,  insecure, 
and  colorless.  The  woman  was  aware  of  this  discrepancy  and  hated  both 
parents  for  it.  She  felt  compelled  to  choose  someone  in  her  father's  image  so 
that  in  her  own  marriage  she  could  be  as  dominant  a  figure  as  her  mother  had 
been.  Quite  unconsciously  she  had  to  duplicate  in  her  own  life  everything  she 
had  hated  most  in  her  mother's  behavior  toward  her  father.  The  ultimate  out- 
come of  this  situation,  Kubie  tells  us  in  his  report  on  the  case,  was  equally 
predictable.  She  would  hate  the  man  when  he  submitted  just  as  she  had  re- 
sented her  father's  weakness.  Yet  with  the  image  of  her  mother  in  her  heart, 
she  would  be  forced  automatically  to  fight  him  violently  if  he  opposed  her.  In- 
evitably this  split  ended  in  illness. 

In  the  second  case  the  woman  had  been  deeply  hurt  by  her  own  father. 
He  had  rejected  her  completely,  turning  all  his  affection  on  her  brother.  She 
married  a  man  of  whom  she  was  deeply  fond.  On  the  surface  she  chose  him 
because  of  his  fine  qualities  but  unconsciously  she  chose  him  because  she 
needed  his  father  to  replace  her  own.  Before  her  marriage  her  prospective 
father-in-law  had  paid  her  a  great  deal  of  loving  attention.  She  had  not  been 
married  long,  however,  before  she  discovered  that  this  had  been  only  be- 
cause of  his  passionate  devotion  to  his  son,  her  future  husband,  whom  he  had 
courted  indirectly  by  courting  her  affection.  Thus,  says  Kubie,  the  ultimate 
situation  of  her  marriage  duplicated  with  fantastic  and  tragic  fidelity  the 
situation  of  her  childhood,  with  father-in-law  and  husband  in  the  roles  previ- 
ously played  by  her  own  father  and  brother.  In  spite  of  her  devotion  to  her 
husband,  this  rejection  by  her  father-in-law  whipped  up  in  her  the  old  hatred 
of  her  brother,  turned  now  in  blind  fury  against  her  husband.  Had  she  not 
come  for  psychoanalytic  help  this  hatred  would  surely  have  destroyed  her 
marriage,  Kubie  concludes. 

These  two  cases  show  the  complicated  and  contradictory  psychodynamics 
involved  in  mate  selection  through  parental  imagery.  The  imagery  may  serve  as 
the  vehicle  for  making  a  selection  of  mate  that  is  bound  to  end  in  failure. 
From  the  standpoint  of  method  and  technique  the  cases  show  how  inadequate 
mass  interviewing  techniques  and  statistical  analysis  of  mass  results  must  be  in 
this  field.  It  may  take  many  long  months  and  clinical  probing  in  depth  to 
unearth  the  details  of  each  life  history. 
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Even  where  the  parental  images  are  kindly  and  nonrejecting  and  mate 
selection  is  made  through  this  imagery,  it  is  a  real  person  presumably  embody- 
ing this  imagery  who  has  to  give  the  emotional  and  erotic  satisfactions  in 
marriage.  Despite  all  the  psychic  investment  of  anxiety  and  wish  in  the  real 
object  chosen  as  the  embodiment  of  the  imagery  there  can  never  be  full  return 
on  the  total  investment.  Nobody  is  going  to  turn  out  like  the  fantasy-image  of 
the  kindly  parents  and  some  compromise  has  to  be  made.  The  ability  of  these 
compromises  to  be  gratifying  and  fulfilling  depends  on  what  has  to  be  sur- 
rendered in  accepting  them  as  a  substitute  for  that  "real"  thing  whose  reality 
is  inside  the  person,  not  outside. 

Are  there  rules  for  mate  selection? 

Marriage  is  insuperably  important  to  the  future  of  individuals,  to  the 
development  of  their  potentialities,  to  their  lives  from  young  adulthood  to  old 
age.  Hence  they  learn  to  look  for  rules  or  injunctions  to  guide  them  in  the 
choice  of  mate.  "Being  in  love,  coming  from  a  certain  social  group,  bearing 
some  particular  physical  characteristics,  having  a  similar  or  different  tempera- 
ment, or  being  given  magical  signs  by  a  fortune-teller — all  have  been  .  .  . 
used  ...  In  our  scientific  efforts  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  considerable 
amount  of  magic,  let  alone  wishful  thinking,  that  goes  into  preparations  for 
marriage."  ^^ 

Adverse  criticism  of  the  process  of  mate  selection  in  American  society  is 
usually  directed  at  its  high  degree  of  failure  evinced  by  the  divorce  rate.  If  our 
society  demanded  conformity  to  a  basic  male  and  a  basic  female  personality 
type,  each  type  might  then  be  likely  to  behave  premaritally  as  expected  and 
mate  selection  might  proceed  according  to  set  roles  and  rules.  But  our  society 
as  a  whole  would  not  then  be  what  it  is — a  society  of  variant  individuals 
where  the  expression  of  individuality  is  supposed  to  be  prized.  The  adaptability 
of  personalities  is  with  us  not  preordained  by  any  collective  agencies  or  by 
social  rigidity.  The  process  of  mate  selection  must  consequently  be  chancy  and 
full  of  pitfaUs. 

A  major  criticism  to  be  made  of  mate  selection  in  our  society  is  the 
relative  illiteracy  prevalent  concerning  the  fact  that  unconscious  factors  go 
into  the  selection.  Much  of  lower-class  mating  goes  on  in  a  dim  miasma  of 
consciousness,  much  of  middle-class  mating  sets  up  comparatively  extraneous 
criteria  for  adaptability,  and  much  of  upper-class  mating  goes  on  solely  on  the 
basis  of  continuance  of  status. 

In  our  society  the  selection  of  a  mate  is  not  a  final  and  definitive  act  but 
only  the  beginning  of  a  process  of  adaptation  which  may  not  work  out.  If 
understanding  of  this  experimental  situation  with  regard  to  mate  selection  were 
to  become  effectively  general  as  against  the  romantic-fulfillment  attitude  which 
prevails,  individuals  would  come  with  less  anticipation  and  the  chances  for 
success  might  be  greater.  But  since  in  first  marriage  they  are  overcome  by 
sensual  feeling  we  shall  always  be  in  the  lap  of  Eros  and  not  in  the  land  of 
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certainty.  Mate  selection  and  marriage  do  not  "solve"  the  problems  of  in- 
dividuals; they  place  these  problems  in  a  new  psychological  and  sociological 
setting.  Threadbare  religious  and  moral  ideologies,  unrealizable  romanticism, 
and  rationalizations  cannot  come  to  grips  with  contemporary  social  reality. 
But  no  matter  how  strong  training  in  psychological  and  sociological  literacy 
may  become  nor  how  cognizant  people  generally  become  of  the  irrational 
elements  in  mate  choice  some  "mistakes"  will  be  made.  Emotionally  literate 
mate  selection  in  our  type  of  society  cannot  assume  absolute  certainty  of 
correctness  of  choice  but  can  serve  to  lessen  the  chances  for  mistakes.  Since 
most  people  marry  psychological  strangers  we  should  not  be  surprised  that 
there  are  a  good  many  failures.  Certainly  we  cannot  expect  to  turn  back  and 
force  individuals  to  stay  married,  to  demand  they  stay  entrapped  as,  for 
example,  Ethan  Frome  was  in  Edith  Wharton's  novel,  where  we  watch  him 
spend  his  foreshortened  active  life  thinking  of  what  might  have  been. 

The  power  of  Eros  being  far  greater  than  concern  for  the  risk  of  failure 
in  marriage  and  human  erotic  expectation  being  what  it  is,  the  anticipation  of 
fulfillment  and  of  life-long  gratification  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  gen- 
erally counteracted  by  rational  considerations,  particularly  since  most  in- 
dividuals know  little  if  anything  about  what  is  motivating  them.  In  the 
maturation  of  marriage,  as  Therese  Benedek  has  pointed  out,  each  of  the 
partners  becomes  a  new  personality  as  a  result  of  response  to  the  other. ^^  The 
problem  of  whether  they  can  achieve  this  new  integration  is  the  basis  for  the 
new  science  and  art  of  premarital  counseling,  a  science  and  art  whose  main 
problem  is  to  try  to  help  people  discover  for  themselves  whether  under  the 
new  conditions  subsequent  to  marriage  compatibility  may  ensue  by  getting 
them  to  understand  their  unconscious  motives.  But  we  shall  always  be  plagued 
by  the  fact  that  not  in  every  case  or  even  definitively  in  any  case  can  we  predict 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  later  marital  psychodynamics  from  the  premarital.  Yet 
the  knowledge  of  unconscious  factors  in  mate  selection  has  made  this  science 
and  art  of  marriage  counseling  a  harbinger  of  better  things  to  come  in  the 
future. 

Self-knowledge  and  mate  selection 

In  his  challenging  article  already  cited  here,  Lawrence  S.  Kubie  has  sought 
to  uncover  the  role  of  unconscious  factors  in  marital  choice  and  marital  de- 
velopment.2*  He  finds  that  at  the  present  point  in  the  evolution  of  human 
culture  a  neurotic  process  is  general.  In  every  human  personality  there  are 
masked  neurotic  ingredients.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  these  masked 
neurotic  ingredients  of  the  so-called  "normal"  play  a  distorting  role  in  marriage 
choices.  This  role  to  Kubie  is  inflated  and  re-enforced  by  the  romantic  Western 
tradition  which  rationalizes  and  beatifies  a  neurotic  state  of  obsessional  in- 
fatuation. The  subsequent  fate  of  the  marriage  depends  too  largely,  in  his  view, 
on  the  evolution  of  the  masked  neurotic  processes  which  brought  the  couple 
together.  He  thinks  there  is  nothing  new  about  this  problem;  what  is  new  is 
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that  we  have  recognized  it.  This  universal  problem  is  now  under  psychoanalytic 
exploration,  which  is  seeking  to  learn  how  to  avoid  and  to  remedy  it. 

After  a  study  of  cases  of  patients  who  have  been  treated  through  psycho- 
therapy and  in  whom  these  masked  neurotic  ingredients  have  manifested  them- 
selves, Kubie  reaches  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  fundamental  challenges 
confronting  us  today  is  to  discover  how  human  beings,  young  and  old,  can 
be  taught  to  distinguish  between  their  conscious  and  attainable  goals  and 
needs  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  unconscious  and  unattainable  goals  and 
needs  on  the  other.  "Until  we  can  do  this,  the  problem  of  human  happiness, 
whether  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  will  remain  unsolved."  This  he  admits  is 
a  large  order.  "Perhaps  the  answer  wUl  come  through  a  basic  and  funda- 
mental change  in  our  entire  system  of  education,  a  change  which  recognizes 
that  no  matter  how  well  a  human  being  is  educated  in  chemistry,  physics, 
economics,  history  or  literature,  he  remains  a  barbarian  unless  he  knows 
something  about  himself.  Self-knowledge  in  depth,  which  has  been  the  for- 
gotten factor  in  our  educational  system,  must  become  instead  its  primary 
focus.  Ever  since  Socrates,  the  ideal  of  knowing  ourselves  has  been  recognized. 
Psychiatry  has  only  added  a  deeper  understanding  of  what  knowing  oneself 
implies.  Like  good  intentions,  self-knowledge  is  of  little  value  unless  it  pene- 
trates to  the  unconscious  levels  of  the  human  spirit.  On  this  depends  the  future 
of  marriage."  ^^  The  largeness  of  the  order  becomes  almost  staggering  when 
we  realize,  first,  the  social  forces  that  will  fight  off  the  secularization  of  self- 
knowledge  which  psychoanalysis  entails  and,  second,  the  difficulty  of  imparting 
or  instilling  such  knowledge  in  the  young.  What  psychoanalysis  has  done  is 
to  begin  to  make  the  problem  clear  and  public  in  all  its  complicated  inner 
dynamics;  what  sociology  has  done  is  to  begin  to  make  the  problem  clear  and 
public  in  its  complicated  cultural  dynamics.  To  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  mate  selection  is  to  be  able  to  see  it  within  this  context  of  complications. 
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On  weddings 

Like  any  other  form  of  human  behavior  a  wedding  is  culture-bound.  Its  func- 
tion will  vary  from  people  to  people  and  in  our  heterogeneous  culture  from 
subculture  to  subculture.  In  all  cultures  the  wedding  is  the  public  acknowl- 
edgement of  marriage  and  the  sanctioning  of  sexual  relations  for  the  couple. 
It  betokens  approval  of  the  new  status  of  the  couple  and  establishes  them 
legally  in  new  roles.  Bowman  has  pointed  out  as  general  functions  of  weddings 
the  safeguarding  of  moral  standards,  the  protection  of  property  rights,  the 
establishment  of  a  legitimate  basis  for  offspring,  the  protection  of  individuals 
from  exploitation,  and  the  guaranteeing  of  the  legality  of  contracts.^ 

In  American  culture  a  wedding  necessarily  partakes  of  more  general  cul- 
tural patterns.  Although  at  one  extreme  the  wedding  may  be  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive, it  is  generally  more  likely  to  manifest  a  pervasive  commercializa- 
tion in  the  culture.  Commercialization  serves  to  hide  the  more  fundamental 
functions  of  the  wedding.  Even  parents  with  the  greatest  good  will  toward 
their  children  and  indeed  with  sophisticated  antipathy  toward  the  commerciali- 
zation of  weddings,  become  enmeshed  in  its  toils.  Commercialization  begets 
commercialization:  those  who  go  to  big  weddings  are  expected  to  "throw" 
big  weddings  for  their  children  in  return.  The  wedding-folkways  become  com- 
mercialized mores.  Today  commercialization  has  reached  a  point  where  a  new 
occupation  has  been  established,  that  of  wedding  director,  who  is  supposed 
to  make  the  careful  plannings  look  spontaneous. 

The  pageantry  of  weddings  in  our  culture  is  basically  commercial — from 
the  hired  hall,  the  catered  feast,  the  fancy  clothes,  the  extensive  photograph- 
ing, the  fancy  invitations.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  in  fact  the  impressiveness  of  the  wedding  itself  exerts  any  appreciable 
pressure  toward  the  permanent  stability  of  the  marriage  in  present-day 
America.2  One  Protestant  clergyman,  indeed,  has  said  that  when  he  is  in  a 
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cynical  mood  he  has  sometimes  felt  that  in  officating  at  a  wedding  he  was  an 
accomplice  or  at  least  an  accessory  to  one  of  the  country's  leading  rackets. 
"What  is  in  essence  a  simple  ceremony  can  be  built  up  into  an  elaborate, 
costly,  and  (to  the  bride's  mother  at  least)  nerve-racking  ceremonial."  ^  From 
fancy  engraved  invitations  to  bridal  clothes,  from  florists  to  hired  halls,  from 
elaborate  church  ceremonials  to  wedding  feasts,  from  who  gets  invited  to 
who  does  not — the  basic  significance  of  the  institution  as  a  public  induction 
into  the  marital  state  tends  to  get  lost  in  commercialized  romancing.  Striving 
for  prestige  and  status  through  the  wedding  is,  to  be  sure,  class-stratified.  For 
upper-class  girls  a  church  wedding  and  a  reception  are  considered  indispensa- 
ble. Here  are  called  upon  the  services  of  the  wedding  director  who  advises, 
plans,  and  manages  all  the  intricate  secular  ritual  surrounding  the  celebration. 
"Most  upper-class  families  would  not  think  of  attempting  such  an  affair  without 
expert  help."  "*  For  the  middle-class  girl  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
such  a  director  advice  is  sought  from  other  commercial  agencies:  department 
stores,  jewelers,  florists,  and  photographers.  Among  the  lower  class  such  public 
elaborateness  is  usually  out  of  the  question,  although  weddings  which  put 
parents  in  debt  are  not  unknown.  "Even  the  invitations  to  weddings  vary  on  a 
class  basis.  In  Philadelphia  stores  selling  such  stationery  there  are  to  be  found 
many  different  types,  from  the  Emily  Postian  engraved  invitation  on  heavy 
white  or  India  paper,  to  the  little  card  folder,  fastened  in  front  by  two  clasped 
hands  and  containing  inside  the  words :  'You  are  cordially  invited  to  the  join- 
ing in  matrimony  of and ,  at ,  on '  "  ^ 

To  avoid  the  expense,  fuss,  and  what  Paul  Popenoe  has  called  the  more 
or  less  infantile  and  asinine  customs  that  so  often  surround  weddings,  elope- 
ments arranged  with  the  help  of  parents  are  sometimes  resorted  to.  Of  all 
marriages  involving  elopements  Popenoe  found  this  type  to  be  most  successful." 

Sirjamaki  points  to  the  very  large  number  of  couples  in  the  United  States 
who  are  wed  in  church — four  out  of  every  five  couples.^  There  seems  to  be 
far  more  church  going  for  weddings  than  at  any  other  time.  What  the  churches 
are  supposed  to  do  here  is  sanctify  the  marriage,  although  in  many  cases  this 
sanctification  is  all  that  is  ever  asked  of  the  church  during  the  lifetimes  of  the 
couple.  Even  people  who  are  not  church  members  or  in  any  communion  with 
any  religious  sect  resort  to  this  practice.  The  clergyman  "does  not  want  to  ad- 
vise them  to  go  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  civil  service.  He  is  glad  to  invoke 
the  blessing  of  God  on  their  union.  But  it  hardly  seems  candid  to  pledge  them 
(by  implication  at  least)  to  a  manner  of  life  they  do  not  intend,  simply  be- 
cause no  alternative  ritual  is  available."  ^ 

What  is  the  reason  for  these  commercialized  and  nondevout  ecclesiastical 
auspices  for  weddings  in  the  United  States?  They  are  the  American  expression 
of  magic  and  good  omens.  Since  they  substitute  external  objects  and  events 
for  internal  realities  they  are  inherently  fetishistic.  In  formalized  weddings  the 
wedding  gown  betokens  purity;  the  groom's  stiff  attire  the  dignity  of  the  man 
whose  clothes  set  him  apart  (clothes  in  many  cases  he  will  never  wear  again 
and  which  he  hires  for  the  occasion);  the  presence  of  relatives  and  friends 
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supposedly  gives  the  blessing  and  sanctions  of  those  involved  in  the  ego-ideals 
and  superego  feelings  of  the  wedding  pair.  In  a  highly  secularized  society  all 
these  accoutrements  and  sanctions  are  presumed  to  speed  the  couple  on  their 
way  but  may  have  little  relation  to  their  future  except  as  objects  and  events  that 
may  be  looked  back  upon  romantically  and  nostalgically. 

The  wedding  ceremony  itself  is  generally  completely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  new  reality  it  is  celebrating.  Indeed  the  celebration  and  the  reality  appear 
to  be  two  separate  and  distinct  events.  Simone  de  Beauvoir  claims  that  "there 
is  an  obscene  paradox  in  superposing  a  stately  ceremony  upon  an  animal 
function  of  brutal  reality.  The  marriage  ceremony  displays  its  universal  and 
abstract  significance:  a  man  and  a  woman  are  united  in  accordance  with 
symbolic  ritual  in  full  view  of  all;  but  in  the  secrecy  of  the  marriage  bed  they 
are  concrete  and  single  individuals  alone  together,  and  all  eyes  are  averted 
from  their  embraces.  .  .  .  The  bride  feels  a  terrible  surprise  when  she  dis- 
covers the  highly  personal  and  circumstantial  nature  of  the  real  experience 
promised  her  by  the  mayor's  insignia  of  office  and  the  organ  music  of  the 
church."  » 


On  honeymoons 

Among  the  Amish,  who  live  in  small  self-contained  communities  sur- 
rounded by  relatives  and  friends,  the  newlyweds  spend  their  first  several 
weeks  visiting  those  who  had  been  guests  at  their  wedding.  They  spend  one 
or  several  nights  with  each  of  these  guests  and  this  trip  within  a  small  geo- 
graphical area  constitutes  a  honeymoon.  During  these  visits  they  receive  their 
wedding  gifts.  They  are  now  integrated  as  a  married  couple  in  Amish  culture.^** 
But  in  the  broader  American  romantic  culture  pattern,  with  its  emphasis  on 
neolocalism,  fending  for  oneself,  independence,  and  individualism,  the  honey- 
moon is  presumed  to  be  a  time  the  like  of  which  no  one  will  ever  have  again 
for  the  rest  of  his  life — the  last  frontier. 

As  a  preparation  for  marriage  the  customary  American  honeymoon  has 
been  severely  castigated  by  that  vitriolic  penman,  Philip  Wylie.^^  Wylie's 
criticism,  though  extreme,  points  up  the  honeymoon  institution  as  ill  adapted 
to  the  larger  institution  which  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 

One  would  indeed  presume  .  .  .  that  the  American  honeymoon  was  the 
modern  equivalent  of  some  savage  ordeal  or  tribal  initiation  ceremony.  The 
newly  wed  pair  is  first  put  under  intense  financial  strain;  it  is  then  exhausted 
physically;  it  may  also  be  submitted  to  a  trial  by  alcohol.  The  pair  is  exposed 
to  the  frustrations  of  travel  by  public  conveyance;  it  is  thereafter  exiled  among 
strangers  who  may  be  very  vulgar.  Yet  while  it  is  going  on,  each  pair  involved 
is  expected  to  look,  act,  talk  and  think  as  if  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
deliciously  magical  experience  of  life! 

For  of  all  the  nations  of  people  the  world  over,  we  Americans  are  justly 
most  noted  because  of  the  barbarous  fashion  in  which  we  prepare — and  fail 
to  prepare — our  youth  for  love  as  it  is  expressed  by  sexuality  .  .  . 
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Love — the  only  sort  of  love  that  lasts — grows  throughout  maturity.  The 
beginnings  of  real  love  are  not  usually  dramatic,  and  they  are  always  full  of 
misunderstandings.  .  .  .  Married  love  takes  time  to  ripen.  Hence  our  honey- 
moon expectations,  as  they  exist  today,  doom  all  honeymooners  to  some  de- 
gree of  disappointment. 

A  study  of  honeymoons  was  made  by  Stanley  R.  Brav  among  fifty  mar- 
ried women  in  a  small  Southern  community. ^^  These  women  filled  out  a 
questionnaire  giving  their  views  on  the  honeymoon  based  on  their  own  ex- 
perience. The  questionnaire  was  sent  by  mail  and  the  replies  were  completely 
anonymous.  The  women  were  church  members  of  several  denominations. 
Their  honeymoons  had  taken  place  from  two  to  twenty-seven  years  previously, 
or  an  average  of  liy^  years  before.  Brav's  sample  is  restricted  and  his  study 
suffers  from  the  defect  that  the  respondents'  opinions  were  retrospective  and 
much  had  happened  since  the  honeymoon  to  color  their  original  impressions 
of  it. 

Yet  over  91  per  cent  of  the  women  Brav  studied  reported  that  the  details 
of  their  honeymoon  were  quite  clear  in  their  memory.  Of  these  women  74  per 
cent  described  their  honeymoons  as  "a  complete  success"  and  64  per  cent 
said  that  "a  honeymoon  is  the  achievement  of  all  premarital  romantic  desires." 
But  48  per  cent  admitted  that  they  failed  to  achieve  complete  sexual  harmony 
during  their  honeymoons  and  68  per  cent  agreed  that  a  honeymoon  is  not 
indispensable  to  happy  marriage.  Only  30  per  cent  felt  it  to  be  indispensable. 
Eighty  per  cent  considered  it  to  be  untrue  that  "there  is  no  more  ideal  hap- 
piness in  all  married  life  than  during  a  honeymoon." 

Only  10  per  cent  of  the  women  in  Brav's  sample  were  ready  to  say  that 
premarital  sex  experience  is  helpful  during  a  honeymoon;  over  80  per  cent  were 
sure  it  is  not.  Seventy  per  cent  felt  that  "book  knowledge  of  sex  life  and  the 
'art  of  love'  helps  a  honeymoon's  success."  Half  claimed  that  they  had  had 
such  knowledge  and  70  per  cent  said  their  husbands  were  so  informed.  Thus, 
by  inference  Brav  says  that  50  per  cent  of  the  women  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
men  had  little  or  no  sound  sex  education  prior  to  marriage. 

Of  these  women,  56  per  cent  listed  difficulties  on  their  honeymoons, 
including  the  following: 

1 .  Almost  all  of  them  listed  difficulty  in  adjusting  sexually. 

2.  Lack  of  sex  education. 

3.  Brevity  of  honeymoon. 

4.  Poor  selection  of  place. 

5.  Financial  matters. 

6.  "Relatives." 

7.  Clash  of  temperament. 

8.  "False  modesty." 

9.  Necessity  for  secrecy. 

10.  Detest  the  man. 

11.  Not  ready  for  marriage  and  its  responsibilities. 

12.  Physical  nature. 

13.  Failure  to  have  satisfactory  career  previously. 
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Honeymoons  and  sexuality 

The  honeymoon  is  a  major  emotional  crisis  for  the  virginal  woman,  and 
may  be  for  the  relatively  inexperienced  woman  too.  Of  greatest  danger  to  the 
virginal  woman  is  the  violation  trauma.  If  she  is  thus  traumatized  the  marriage 
may  ever  after  suffer  from  her  hatred  of  the  man  who  violated  her.  The  virginal 
woman  is,  as  Bonaparte  says,  a  sort  of  Sleeping  Beauty  statue  "whose  vagina 
is  still  sealed  by  the  hymen,  and  whose  psyche  is  already  traversed  by  con- 
genitally  laid  down  paths  which  are  more  or  less  sexual,  as  well  as  more  or 
less  bisexual,  a  psychical  make-up  which  early  events,  and  the  active  and 
passive  oedipus  complexes  will  have  corrected  or  emphasized.  First  the  mother, 
then  the  father  and  brothers  or  their  surrogates,  wiU  each  in  turn  have  left 
their  mark  on  the  statue  and  thus,  of  the  clay  furnished  by  Nature,  composed 
a  more  or  less  finished  statue.  Nevertheless,  the  last  touch  to  the  statue  will  be 
given  by  her  first  lover,  the  deflorator,  whether  husband  or  not.  .  .  .  When 
the  young  woman  faces  her  deflorator,  the  latter's  task  is  not  always  facile. 
Pain  cannot  always  be  spared  the  woman  and,  if  not  too  intense  may,  in  any 
case,  favor  that  erotogenic  masochistic  attitude  which  should  be  that  of 
woman  in  the  sex  act."  Bonaparte  wonders  how  far  artificial  defloration  by 
surgeons  favors  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  a  normal  function.  Such  artificial 
defloration  may  be  a  return  to  a  customary  primitive  practice  which  Freud 
noted  where  defloration  is  confided  to  ritual  figures  who  relieve  the  husband 
of  the  wife's  resentment  at  violation  and  by  acting  for  the  girl  as  parental 
images  in  part  satisfy  her  oedipal  wishes  after  their  long  childhood  frustration. 
"In  one  way  or  other,  once  the  hymen  is  torn,  the  way  is  open  to  the  initiator, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  male's  adaptive  role  begins."  Bonaparte  concludes  that 
the  behavior  of  the  deflorator  is  thus  often  of  decisive  importance.  "He  may 
correct  or  exacerbate  deficiencies  that  date  from  childhood.  If  he  defaults  in 
his  mission,  his  punishment  will  often  be  that  the  woman,  hungering  for  love 
and  its  pleasures,  will  turn  for  initiation  to  another  and,  if  he  also  defaults,  to 
still  others."  ^^  One  is  tempted  to  conjecture  on  how  much  divorce  today  is 
ascribable  to  a  violation  trauma  on  the  honeymoons  of  virginal  women  and 
women  searching  for  an  understanding  deflorator.  Freud  on  this  question 
pointed  out  that  the  act  of  defloration  if  successfuUy  carried  out  has  the  socially 
useful  result  of  binding  the  woman  to  the  man.  But  the  act  of  defloration  "also 
liberates  an  archaic  reaction  of  enmity  towards  the  man,  which  may  assume 
pathological  forms,  and  often  enough  expresses  itself  by  inhibitions  in  the 
erotic  life  of  the  pair,  and  to  which  one  may  ascribe  the  fact  that  second  mar- 
riages so  often  turn  out  better  than  first."  ^* 

The  anxiety  surrounding  sexuality  for  the  virginal  woman  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  she  is  going  to  be  possessed  after  years  of  repressing  her  desire  for 
possession.  Her  penis-envy  is  roused  to  a  high  threshold.  On  her  honeymoon 
she  is  finally  prey  to  a  man.  He,  overcome  by  his  own  passion,  must  never- 
theless be  able  to  guide  her  gently  and  carefully  into  this  physical  rite  which  she 
fears  and  longs  for.  She  is  going  to  learn  not  only  what  it  means  to  be  a  woman 
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but  also  what  it  means  to  be  a  man.  Searching  for  tenderness  and  caresses,  she 
may  receive  only  ardent  self-preoccupation  by  the  man.  She  is  small  and  he  is 
large.  No  matter  how  successful  he  is,  no  matter  how  solicitous,  it  is  unlikely 
that  she  will  know  the  full  pleasures  of  orgasm  immediately  and  particularly  of 
vaginal  orgasm.  Far  from  all  women  have  orgasmic  pleasure  from  the  begin- 
ning; many  attain  vaginal  orgasm  only  after  weeks,  months,  or  even  years. 
Thus  we  have  the  not  infrequent  case  of  the  expectant  honeymoon  bride  who 
asks:  "Is  that  all?"  after  her  first  and  her  earliest  sexual  initiations. 

The  guilt-laden  husband  may  suffer  his  own  genital  torment  on  the  honey- 
moon as  shown  in  cases  communicated  by  young  wives.  In  these  cases  the 
husbands  were  impotent  because  of  guilt  and  oedipal  anxiety  over  possessing 
the  long-wished-for  mother  substitutes.  They  had  to  be  won  over  to  potency 
by  their  young  wives. 

Much  heartache  can  be  spared  honeymooners  if  they  have  previously 
been  instructed  in  the  problems  of  sexuality — biological  and  psychological — 
and  have  been  given  clinical  advice  beforehand.  Agencies  like  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America  are  now  available  for  such  consultation 
premaritally  provided  the  couple  can  produce  a  marriage  license  or  other 
sanctioned  intent  to  marry.  Since  at  this  time  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
make  it  compulsory  for  couples  to  secure  such  clinical  advice,  we  are  faced 
with  the  responsibility  that  must  be  borne  here  by  educational  institutions  and 
parents  for  seeing  that  they  do.  Biological  knowledge  of  coitus  is  not  enough. 
Understanding  of  the  psychology  of  violation  trauma  and  of  impotence  are 
indispensable,  as  is  understanding  that  a  woman  needs  time. 

Too  many  marriages  would  appear  to  have  to  live  down  the  effects  of  the 
honeymoon,  effects  such  as  violation  trauma  for  the  virginal  woman,  the  fact 
that  the  man  will  hardly  know  the  full  joys  of  mutually  consummatory  coitus 
on  a  honeymoon,  and  guilt  and  anxiety  over  finally  being  able  to  have  what 
one  wanted.  To  cap  the  difficulties,  contraceptive  devices  which  are  usually 
employed  at  this  time  are  themselves  frustrating.  Coital  contact  that  is  inter- 
fered with  by  sheaths  may  resolve  the  fear  of  pregnancy  without  the  joys  of 
mutual  consummation,  as  we  point  out  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  17. 

Breaking  through  the  barriers  of  hypocrisy,  romance,  glamor,  and 
ignorance  is  a  task  that  honeymoons  could  perform.  Thus  they  might  become 
less  surfeited  with  honey — of  which  a  little  more  than  a  litde  is  by  much  too 
much,  in  Shakespeare's  words — and  less  lunar  but  more  realistic  and  di- 
rected toward  adult  maturation. 
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10     •     Sex  and  Marriage 


Genital  sexuality  and  marriage 

The  genital  stage  of  sexuality  is  the  basis  for  the  institution  of  marriage  in 
every  society  and  leads,  through  reproduction,  to  the  formation  of  the  basic 
primary  social  group  called  the  family.  But  the  genital  stage  of  sexuality  has 
its  roots  deep  in  the  earlier  life  history  of  the  individual — in  infantile  sexuality 
in  all  its  forms  (oral,  anal,  phallic),  in  latency,  and  in  the  earlier  genital  stage 
called  adolescence.  "Genital  sexuality,  however,  cannot  be  reduced  altogether 
to  a  summation  and  mixture  of  pregenital  trends.  In  genitality  a  new  com- 
ponent appears,  the  tendency  to  give."  ^  Where  this  tendency  is  absent  we  may 
find  fixation  of  the  individual  at  some  one  of  the  earlier  stages.  For  example, 
autoeroticism  is  associated  with  early  childhood  and  as  a  result  of  early  train- 
ing experiences  can  lead  into  confirmed  derivative  narcissism  in  later  stages. 
A  basically  narcissistic  personality  in  adulthood  is  a  case  of  arrested  develop- 
ment psychically;  the  emotional  response  structure  is  then  rooted  in  regression. 
The  tendency  to  regress  in  all  human  beings  is  marked  in  the  neurotic  adult 
as  a  pattern;  it  becomes  the  systematic  way  of  responding,  to  the  relative 
exclusion  of  the  new  demands  of  adult  reality.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  a 
renunciatory  woman  who  is  married  in  her  unconscious  to  her  father  or  older 
brother  and  cannot  fully  give  herself  to  a  man  even  after  she  marries  him,  we 
mean  a  woman  whose  psychosexual  development  has  regressed  to  the  Oedipus 
stage  of  childhood. 

Genital  sexuality  in  our  society  ideally  involves  an  integration  of  psychic 
anxiety  such  that  release  of  organic  genital  excitation  is  associated  with  the 
opposite  sex  and  this  release  is  dependent  for  its  consummatory  satisfaction 
upon  orgasmic  simultaneity.  Genital  sexuality  in  this  sense  is  a  social  achieve- 
ment and  not  a  gift  of  nature.  There  are  societies  in  which  female  orgasm  is 
no  necessary  desideratum;  the  family  system  goes  on  since  conception  by  the 
female  is  not  dependent  upon  orgasm  but  upon  fertilized  ovulation. 

Marital  love  and  coitus 

Married  love  is  originally  dependent  upon  coital  satisfaction  and  in  its 
later  stages  upon  the  stored-up  memories  of  coital  satisfaction  accompanying 
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the  decline  in  male  potency  and  in  female  desire.  Through  children  love 
founded  on  coital  satisfaction  can  become  what  has  been  called  "desexualized." 
The  term  desexualization  to  describe  this  transformation  is  too  generalized. 
We  would  prefer  the  term  "degenitalized."  Of  this  stage  which  she  calls 
desexualization  Therese  Benedek  writes:  "Through  the  desexualization  of  the 
projected  ego  ideal  (the  lover)  the  love  relationship  reaches  its  next  phase.  To 
arrive  at  it  usually  requires  the  complex  intimacy  of  marriage.  The  wife  who 
becomes  a  mother  and  the  husband  who  becomes  a  father  slowly  undergo  a 
metamorphosis  in  their  relationship  to  each  other;  as  though  both  of  them 
were  identifying  themselves  with  the  child  whom  they  love,  they  begin  to 
represent  for  each  other  the  parent  as  well.  .  .  .  The  identification  between 
husband  and  wife,  whether  it  is  expressed  in  cultural  or  economic  aspirations, 
in  their  children,  or  in  the  thousand  details  of  everyday  living,  will  hold  the 
marriage  together  even  after  erotic  passion  recedes."  ^ 

The  capacity  for  coital  satisfaction  both  as  giver  and  receiver  is  deter- 
mined in  part  by  the  earlier  life  history  and  in  part  by  the  ministrations  of  the 
marital  partner.  The  man's  desire  is  basically  to  possess  and  conquer,  to  pene- 
trate and  achieve  submission  from  the  woman;  the  woman's  desire  is  basically 
to  be  possessed  and  conquered,  to  be  penetrated  and  to  accept  submission  as 
creative.  But  in  possessing  and  conquering  the  man  is  himself  possessed  and 
conquered;  his  phallus  is,  as  it  were,  spoken  for.  In  being  possessed  and 
conquered  the  woman  possesses  and  conquers  the  organ  concerning  which  she 
has  such  deep  anxiety.  From  stabilized  coital  satisfaction  can  come  emo- 
tional stability  and  security — a  psychic  home  is  buUt. 

Clitoral  and  vaginal  orgasm 

Woman's  achievement  of  coital  satisfaction  is  dependent  upon  the  man. 
He  is  quick  to  arousal  and  urgent  in  his  desire  for  orgasm;  she  is  slow  to 
arousal  and  her  orgasmic  felicity  is  dependent  upon  simultaneity  with  man's. 
Otherwise  she  is  being  had  and  not  having.  Man's  basic  function  here  is  to  be 
able  to  arouse  woman  to  orgasm  so  that  simultaneity  can  be  achieved.  Thus  he 
must  be  capable  of  foreplay  and  petting.  Otherwise  the  woman  feels  she  is 
being  violated  or  she  benignly  or  bovinely  becomes  a  receptacle. 

Orgasm  in  the  woman  can  be  classified  as  clitoral  or  vaginal.  Palpitation 
of  the  chtoris  as  orgasmic  reaction  is  generally  associated  with  inability  of  the 
woman  to  give  herself  completely.  Vaginal  orgasm  is  complete  surrender  and 
release  and  when  occurring  simultaneously  with  male  ejaculation  which  has 
been  preceded  by  foreplay  and  female  arousal  is  the  foundation  for  married 
love. 

This  distinction  between  clitoral  orgasm  and  vaginal  orgasm  as  set  forth 
by  Freud  has  been  disputed  by  Kinsey  and  his  collaborators,  who  say  they  have 
found  no  evidence  for  the  distinction.^  But  the  authority  of  women  who  have 
studied  (and  experienced)  woman's  genital  reactions  is  more  decisive  here 
(not  that  men  who  have  known  the  difference  between  clitoral  palpitation 
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and  vaginal  reception  may  not  also  speak  with  some  authority  on  this  point). 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  has  pointed  out  that  sex  pleasure  for  women  is  obtained 
through  contractions  of  the  vaginal  wall.*  She  further  points  out  that  the  vaginal 
reaction  is  a  very  complex  one,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  psychophysio- 
logical because  it  not  only  involves  the  whole  nervous  system  but  also  de- 
pends upon  the  whole  experience  and  situation  of  the  individual;  it  demands 
a  profound  acceptation  on  the  part  of  the  woman  in  her  entirety. 

Whereas  male  orgasm  occurs  through  a  thrusting  out,  vaginal  orgasm 
occurs  through  a  drawing  in.  But  vaginal  orgasm  simultaneously  with  male 
ejaculation  must  be  developed.  It  may  be  dependent  upon  the  suppleness  of 
the  female  genital  organs — a  suppleness  which  develops  over  time.  "Newly 
married  women,"  writes  Joan  Malleson,  "quite  commonly  have  no  vaginal 
feeUng,  a  fact  which  is  hardly  surprising  when  one  considers  how  completely 
the  vagina  has  been  protected  from  sight,  touch,  and  stimulation.  Indeed, 
many  girls  grow  up  without  consciously  recognizing  its  existence.  Among 
these  girls  are  some  who,  when  vaginal  feeling  begins  to  dawn,  quickly  become 
hysterical.  They  cannot  permit  the  sensation  to  come  into  consciousness  or 
allow  themselves  to  recognise  its  nature.  Hence,  with  newly  married  women 
some  weeks  or  months  may  pass  before  the  vagina  learns  to  perceive  normal 
sensation,  and  this  should  not  cause  surprise."  ^  Malleson  thinks  that  about 
one-third  of  civilized  women  get  their  climax  externally  through  the  clitoris, 
another  third  through  the  vagina,  and  another  third  seldom  or  never. 

The  use  of  the  condom  (see  p.  324)  as  contraceptive  device  may  create 
a  special  problem  in  coital  satisfaction.  Freud  in  an  early  paper  wrote  that 
only  an  orgasmically  powerful  man  could  give  satisfaction  to  a  woman  through 
a  condom.  But  the  interference  with  his  own  consummation  may  not  be  slight, 
either.  In  earliest  days  of  marriage  the  use  of  condoms  has  been  prevalent.  It 
is  now,  however,  possible  for  contraceptive  fitting  of  a  diaphragm  to  be  taught 
even  to  a  virginal  woman  through  instruction  in  self-dilation  of  the  hymen. 

The  early  months  of  married  love  may  be  narcissistic;  there  is  a  feeling 
that  one  is  being  satisfied  or  that  one  is  possessing  or  receiving  but  accom- 
panied by  some  uneasiness  not  yet  recognized  as  basic  lack  of  fulfillment  in 
the  vaginal  sense.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  women  who  go  through  married  life 
without  orgasm  or  with  infrequent  orgasm.  The  Kinsey  report  on  the  female 
tells  us  (although  it  is  well  to  remember  that  no  distinction  is  there  made  be- 
tween vaginal  and  clitoral  orgasm)  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  mar- 
riage 75  per  cent  of  the  married  women  in  the  sample  had  experienced  orgasm 
in  at  least  some  of  their  coitus.  "After  the  first  year,  however,  the  recondition- 
ing process  had  slowed  up,  but  had  continued  steadily  for  some  women  into 
the  fifteenth  and  even  later  years  of  marriage.  By  the  fifteenth  year  of  marriage 
there  were  still  some  10  per  cent  of  the  females  who  had  never  reached  orgasm 
in  their  marital  coitus,  but  there  were  cases  of  females  who  had  not  reached 
their  first  orgasm  in  marital  coitus  until  twenty-eight  years  after  marriage."  ^ 
The  emotional  circumstances  surrounding  the  continuation  of  marriages  in 
which  the  woman  has  never  experienced  orgasm  or  only  very  infrequently, 
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as  well  as  the  impact  of  such  a  lack  in  the  woman  on  the  personality  develop- 
ment of  the  children  of  such  marriages  and  the  degree  of  infidelity  which 
surrounds  such  marriages,  are  certainly  worthy  of  further  research.  The  high 
divorce  rate  in  the  early  years  of  marriage  may  thus  show  up  as  correlative 
with  such  orgasmic  failure. 

The  occurrence  of  vaginal  orgasm  brings  proof  to  the  woman  that  she  is 
wanted  and  that  her  husband  is  not  merely  her  deflorator  but  her  cooperator 
and  that  his  consideration  for  her  is  so  great  that  he  can  forego  immediate 
release  for  that  greater  pleasure  and  joy  which  comes  from  knowing  that  he 
has  brought  pleasure  and  joy  to  someone  else — indeed  that  he  may  feel  denied 
consummation  unless  his  wife  does  experience  orgasm.  Woman  must  be 
brought  around  to  giving  herself.  In  sexually  experienced  women  this  desire  to 
surrender  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  possession  of  the  man  phallically  is 
sufficiently  understood  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  train  a  man  to  treat  them 
coitally  in  the  manner  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  or  wish  to  be- 
come accustomed. 

The  early  years  of  married  love  are  thus  usually  crucial  for  establishing 
the  foundations  of  coital  satisfaction.  Once  unimpeded  satisfaction  has  been 
achieved  neither  can  get  the  other  out  of  his  introjected  love  imagery;  they 
may  then  be  married  for  better  and  not  for  worse.  Such  coital  satisfaction  in 
some  cases  requires  adjustment  of  the  respective  organs  to  each  other,  what 
may  be  called  the  achievement  of  phallic  fit,  and  this  fit  may  take  time. 

Sexual  foreplay 

The  Kinsey  report  on  the  male  notes  that  variety  of  sexual  foreplay  is 
now  largely  accepted  by  the  upper  educational  group,  but  the  authors  claim 
that  for  most  of  the  population  the  satisfaction  to  be  secured  in  orgasm  is  the 
goal  of  the  sexual  act,  and  the  more  quickly  that  satisfaction  is  attained,  the 
more  effective  the  performance  is  judged  to  be.  In  lower-class  foreplay  the 
Kinsey  male  report  found  that  petting  was  perfunctory  and  demonstration  of 
affection  was  meager.'^  The  report  speaks  of  the  great  body  of  the  population 
which  limits  its  coital  foreplay;  in  the  cases  where  individuals  extend  this  fore- 
play, orgasm  becomes  significant  as  the  climax  of  cooperative  physical  love- 
making  rather  than  being  the  whole  of  the  relationship. 

Why  this  difference  of  attitude  toward  coital  foreplay  among  the  class 
and  educational  levels?  Anxiety  and  impatience  arising  from  lower-class 
deprivation  may  account  for  this  difference.  Lower-class  ideology  does  not 
stress  that  thrift  and  savings  lead  to  greater  happiness  since  there  is  little  they 
may  have  to  save;  the  shoring  up  of  anticipated  gratification  is  typically  middle 
class.  What  individuals  conceive  to  be  the  love  object  is  also  a  reflection  of 
what  they  conceive  themselves  to  be.  The  impatience  which  the  Kinsey  male 
report  claims  to  be  typical  of  lower-class  men  is  a  reflection  of  their  anxieties 
rooted  in  infantile  emotional  deprivation  superinduced  to  trigger-like  expression 
by  economic  and  social  deprivation.  To  possess  anything  they  must  overwhelm 
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it  before  it  is  taken  away  by  the  marauding  father  or  turns  out  to  be  a  mirage. 
There  may  be  the  additional  fact  of  hypertensive  anxiety  due  to  sibling  rivalry 
in  large  lower-class  families  where  the  mother  substitute  must  be  possessed 
before  somebody  else  gets  her.  Those  who  are  used  to  having  a  great  deal 
either  in  the  way  of  mother  love,  paternal  protection  and  identification,  or 
worldly  goods  will  want  a  great  deal  for  themselves  and  hence  from  their  love 
objects.  This  higher  anticipation  may  account  for  the  large  amount  of  foreplay 
and  for  making  orgasm  part  of  a  process  of  which  it  is  the  end  result. 

In  the  Kinsey  report  on  women,  which  draws  mainly  on  a  middle-class 
sample,  the  marital  precoital  techniques  reported  by  these  women  were  as 
follows:  "In  the  sample,  simple  lip  kissing  between  the  spouses  had  almost 
always  (99.4  per  cent)  been  an  accompaniment  to  the  marital  coitus.  In  order 
of  descending  incidences,  the  other  techniques  which  were  used  at  least  on  oc- 
casion had  included  the  manual  stimulation  of  the  female  breast  by  the  male 
(in  98  per  cent);  the  manual  stimulation  of  the  female  genitalia  by  the  male 
(in  95  per  cent);  the  oral  stimulation  of  the  female  breast  (in  93  per  cent); 
the  manual  stimulation  of  the  male  genitalia  by  the  female  (in  91  per  cent); 
extended  oral  techniques  in  deep  kissing  (in  87  per  cent);  and  finally  the 
oral  stimulation  of  the  female  genitalia  by  the  male  (in  54  per  cent)  and  of 
the  male  genitalia  by  the  female  (in  49  per  cent).  Still  other  techniques  had 
sometimes  been  utilized."  ** 

Wide  divergences  appear  in  the  Kinsey  male  sample  among  different 
educational  levels.  Differences  in  educational  levels  may  be  considered  as  a 
crude  index  of  differences  among  social  classes.  At  upper  social  levels  lip 
kissing  is  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  heterosexual  relations,  both 
as  an  element  in  precoital  play  and  as  an  accompaniment  to  actual  coitus. 
Among  lower  social  levels  taboos  on  oral  contacts  appear  to  be  strong.  While 
simple  lip  kissing  does  occur  among  lower  social  levels  it  was  found  to  be 
usually  limited  in  amount.  Deep  kissing  is  a  frequent  element  at  upper  levels 
(87  per  cent)  but  only  55  per  cent  among  lower  social  levels  engage  in  such 
activities.  The  differences  are  even  more  striking  with  regard  to  manual  and 
particularly  oral  stimulation  of  the  female  breasts  in  the  different  levels.  "Oral 
manipulations  of  the  female  breast  occur  in  93  per  cent  of  the  upper  level 
histories,  but  in  only  63  per  cent  of  the  histories  of  the  married  males  who 
belong  to  the  high  school  level,  and  in  only  36  per  cent  of  the  histories  of  the 
married  males  who  have  never  gone  beyond  grade  school."  ^  Hand  manipula- 
tion of  the  female  genitalia  is  most  characteristic  of  the  better-educated  male 
groups.  It  occurs  at  least  incidentally  in  all  social  levels,  but  its  elaboration  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  better-educated  groups.  With  regard  to  oral  genital 
stimulation — fellatio  and  cunnilinction — the  report  on  the  male  gives  us  the 
following  information:  "In  marital  relations,  oral  manipulation  of  male  or 
female  genitalia  occurs  in  about  60  per  cent  of  the  histories  of  persons  who 
have  been  to  college,  ...  in  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  histories  of  the 
high  school  level  and  in  1 1  per  cent  of  the  histories  of  the  grade  school  level 
...  In  nearly  all  of  the  upper  level  histories  which  involve  oral  contacts  the 
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males  make  contacts  with  the  female  genitalia.  In  about  47  per  cent  of  the 
histories,  the  females  make  similar  contacts  with  the  male  genitalia.  The 
frequencies  of  such  contacts  range  from  a  single  experimental  instance  to 
regular  and  abundant  elaborations  of  oral  techniques  in  connection  with  nearly 
every  sexual  relation."  ^^ 

In  the  Kinsey  female  sample  great  differences  appeared  among  the  gen- 
erations in  the  character  of  coital  foreplay  in  marriage.  Of  the  females  of  the 
generation  born  before  1900,  80  per  cent  had  manipulated  the  male  genitalia 
manually  and  95  per  cent  of  the  younger  generation  had  done  so.  In  the 
sample  of  the  females  born  before  1900  some  29  per  cent  had  made  oral  con- 
tacts with  the  male  genitalia  while  57  per  cent  of  the  females  born  between 
1920  and  1929  had  made  such  contacts.  "In  general,"  we  are  told,  "the 
differences  between  the  petting  techniques  employed  by  the  females  of  the 
four  educational  levels  presented  in  the  sample  were  not  so  great  as  the 
differences  between  females  of  the  same  educational  level  who  were  born  in 
different  decades.  A  better  sample  of  the  grade  school  group  might  have 
shown  a  more  restricted  use  of  petting  techniques  there."  ^^ 

Fellatio  is  more  desired  by  the  male  than  cunnilinction  by  the  acceptive 
female,  we  would  suggest.  There  is  no  feeling  of  penetration  or  excessively 
heightened  stimulation  of  the  female  genitalia  in  cunnilinction.  Oral  thrusting 
or  sucking  is  not  an  adequate  method  for  inducing  clitoral  palpitation  or 
vaginal  contraction.  But  in  fellatio  the  man  gains  heightened  pleasure  in  no 
small  part  because  it  is  taken  by  him  as  a  sign  of  extreme  female  submission 
to  his  organ  superiority.  But  the  desire  to  consume  or  be  incorporated  into 
the  female  genitalia  may  be  so  great  in  the  man  that  it  is  accepted  by  the 
woman  even  though  it  may  not  be  for  her  as  titillating  as  other  forms  of  ex- 
citation. In  some  cases,  however,  it  may  represent  for  the  woman  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  man  holds  her  sex. 

What  pleasure  is  derived  by  the  woman  in  fellatio?  It  would  appear  to  be 
twofold:  the  pleasure  of  oral  eroticism  and  oral  incorporation,  and  the 
pleasure  of  penial  possession — "I  took  it  from  him." 

To  the  male  the  fellatrice  tends  to  accentuate  his  dominance.  The  violation 
of  the  sexual  taboos  shows  to  what  depths  of  submission  she  will  go  for  him. 
But  cunnilinction  by  the  male  does  not  appear  to  give  high  oral  incorporative 
satisfactions  since  the  female  genitalia  cannot  be  orally  penetrated  in  depth. 
Mutual  simultaneous  fellatio  and  cunnilinction  was  not  recorded  by  the  Kinsey 
reports,  but  this  mutual  oral  genitalism  is  not  unknown. 

Anal  manual  stimulation  of  the  female  by  the  male  sometimes  occurs  as 
foreplay  and  also  as  an  accompaniment  of  vaginal  coitus.  Anal  coitus  itself  is 
sometimes  practiced. 

Marital  coital  position 

The  coital  position  usually  assumed  in  marital  intercourse  is  with  the 
woman  supine  on  her  back  and  the  man  astride  her.  In  some  cases  coitus  occurs 
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fairly  regularly  with  both  on  their  sides.  The  position  of  female  above  and 
the  side  position  are  more  frequently  used  than  rear  entrance  by  the  male 
and  much  more  than  sitting  or  standing. ^^^ 

The  report  on  the  male  tells  us  that  there  may  be  as  much  as  70  per  cent 
of  the  married  population  which  has  never  attempted  any  other  position  in 
intercourse  than  that  of  the  male  facing  the  woman  below.  "It  is  the  better 
educated  portions  of  the  population  which  experiment  with  other  positions 
most  frequently.  Only  about  half  as  many  persons  of  the  grade  school  level 
ever  depart  from  the  one  position  which  they  consider  most  natural."  ^^^ 
Opposition  to  the  position  of  the  woman  above  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
it  is  abnormal,  that  it  places  the  man  in  an  inferior  role,  and  that  it  places  him 
in  a  position  which  is  considered  homosexual.  But  the  orgasmic  excitation  of 
the  female  may  be  heightened  by  this  position  because  of  the  greater  pressure 
upon  her  genitalia.  This  position  may  serve  to  satisfy  the  woman's  psychic 
desire  to  be  the  claimer,  for  in  this  position  she  may  believe  herself  to  be 
taking  the  man  rather  than  conversely. 

Frequency  of  marital  coitus 

The  frequency  of  coitus  diminishes  with  age,  but  differendy  for  different 
people.  "In  the  population  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  of  its  subdivisions,  the  highest 
frequencies  of  marital  intercourse  occur  in  the  youngest  age  groups.  Males 
who  are  married  between  16  and  20  start  with  frequencies  which  average  3.9 
for  the  population  as  a  whole,  and  many  individuals  at  that  age  have  inter- 
course on  an  average  of  5,  7,  10,  or  more  times  per  week.  .  .  .  Frequencies 
drop  steadily  from  the  teens  to  about  2.9  at  age  30,  1.8  at  age  50,  and  to  0.9 
at  age  60.  Among  all  the  calculations  in  the  present  study,  there  is  none  which 
falls  along  straighter  lines."  ^^  For  the  female  sample  the  findings  are  that  the 
average  frequency  of  marital  coitus  had  begun  at  nearly  three  (2.8)  per  week 
for  the  females  who  were  married  in  their  late  teens.  They  dropped  to  2.2  per 
week  by  thirty  years  of  age,  to  1.5  per  week  by  forty  years  of  age,  to  1.0  per 
week  by  fifty  years  of  age,  and  to  once  in  about  12  days  (0.6  per  week)  by 
age  sixty. ^^  These  figures  are  closely  comparable  to  the  frequencies  indicated 
by  the  males  in  the  sample. 

Infidelity 

In  a  study  of  223  engaged  men  and  216  engaged  women  on  their  attitudes 
toward  extramarital  relations.  Burgess  and  Wallin  ^*  found  the  following: 


ATTITUDE 

MEN 

WOMEN 

Justifiable  for  men  under 

certain  circumstances 

55.2% 

49.1% 

Never  justifiable  for  men 

44.8 

50.9 

Justifiable  for  women  under 

certain  circumstances 

48.0 

37.5 

Never  justifiable  for  women 

52.0 

62.5 
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The  greatest  difference  here  concerns  the  attitude  toward  marital  infidelity 
on  the  part  of  women,  37.5  per  cent  of  the  women  saying  it  is  justifiable  for 
a  woman  under  certain  circumstances  and  62.5  per  cent  asserting  that  it  is 
never  justifiable  for  a  woman.  Burgess  and  Wallin  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  double  standard  is  being  perpetuated  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  attitudes 
of  women  than  in  the  attitudes  of  men. 

When  118  men  and  61  women  were  asked  what  conditions  would  lead 
them  to  extramarital  relations  almost  half  of  the  women  stressed  the  repeated 
unfaithfulness  of  the  husband  as  a  condition  and  44  per  cent  of  the  men  listed 
repeated  unfaithfulness  of  the  wife.  Of  the  men,  51.7  per  cent  listed  frigidity 
of  the  wife  as  a  condition.^'' 

The  Kinsey  report  on  the  human  male  finds  that  extramarital  intercourse 
is  accepted  more  equably  in  the  lower  classes  than  it  is  in  the  middle  classes. 
But  in  the  upper  classes  infidelity  is  "usually  unknown  to  anyone  except  the 
two  persons  immediately  involved."  ^'^ 

Supervisors  of  the  public  conscience — sometimes  self-appointed — often 
talk  as  if  infidelity  in  marriage  could  be  completely  abolished  in  our  society 
either  by  reiterating  the  seventh  commandment  or  by  law.  But  the  reasons 
for  infidelity  are  such  that  neither  moral  imprecation  nor  legal  edict  will  en- 
tirely abolish  them,  certainly  not  in  our  type  of  society.  Indeed,  some  in- 
dividuals risk  much  to  fulfill  their  adulterous  proclivities  even  in  societies  where 
it  is  severely  condemned  and  punished. 

Some  basic  factors  in  marital  infidelity  appear  to  be  (1)  coital  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  one  or  both  of  the  mates;  (2)  a  level  of  anxiety  in  either 
mate  which  cannot  be  assuaged  by  monogamous  coitus.  According  to  the 
Kinsey  report  on  the  male:  "The  percentage  of  the  total  outlet  which  is  de- 
rived from  extramarital  intercourse  is  highest  in  the  16-20-year  period  .  .  . 
after  which  there  is  a  drop  at  least  to  age  45.  Then,  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
outlet  of  the  total  married  population  comes  from  this  source.  Considering 
only  the  males  who  are  having  some  extramarital  intercourse,  the  figures  first 
drop  and  then  rise — 18.4  per  cent  of  the  outlet  in  the  teen-age  group,  12.3 
per  cent  of  the  outlet  in  the  30-year  group,  and  possibly  41  per  cent  of  the 
outlet  in  the  60-year  group  comes  from  this  intercourse  with  females  not  their 
wives."  ^^  Among  the  married  females  in  the  Kinsey  female  study  about  a 
quarter  (26  per  cent)  had  had  extramarital  coitus  by  age  forty.  Between  the 
ages  of  twenty-six  and  fifty  something  between  one  in  six  and  one  in  ten  was 
having  extramarital  coitus. ^^ 

Different  forms  of  infidelity  must  be  distinguished:  isolated  infidelity 
which  may  occur  once  or  twice;  an  "affair"  which  takes  on  the  characteristics 
of  keeping  a  mistress  by  the  man  or  a  paramour  by  the  woman;  or  continuous 
adultery  with  many  different  men  or  women.  The  case  of  isolated  adultery 
when  discovered  may  cause  anguish  not  in  proportion  to  its  numbers;  the 
keeping  of  a  mistress  or  paramour  may  be  a  form  of  concealed  polygamy  or  a 
sign  of  sexual  failure  in  the  marriage  altogether;  continuous  adultery  with 
many  may  be  a  form  of  satyriasis  or  nymphomania. 
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Marriage  permits  the  woman  the  acceptance  through  substitution  of  the 
originally  forbidden  love-object.  Through  marital  infidelity  on  the  part  of  her 
husband  she  is  deprived  of  this  love-object  once  again,  and  this  time  after  she 
has  surrendered  herself.  Her  ego  structure  has  been  built  around  possession 
of  this  love-object  and  her  behavior  may  accordingly  become  totally  dis- 
oriented toward  this  introjected  image — the  old  fantasied  infidelity  of  the 
father  or  brother  is  uncovered  again.  But  this  female  object-fixation  appar- 
ently operates  differently  in  the  different  social  classes.  Infidelity  is  generally 
not  as  great  a  blow  to  lower-class  women  as  to  middle-class  and  upper-class 
women  when  they  discover  it.  The  lower-class  woman  who  condones  infidelity 
accepts  the  sharing  of  the  original  forbidden  object  perhaps  because  her  own 
mother  had  to  tolerate  the  same  situation  or  because  in  earlier  sibling  rivalry 
she  never  was  led  to  believe  that  she  would  ever  have  one  man  to  herself.  But 
in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  the  original  love-object  has  been  surrendered 
with  expectation  of  compensations  in  the  future.  When  the  future  compensation 
turns  out  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  because  of  husbandly  infidelity  the 
entire  middle-  or  upper-class  ego  structure  may  be  shaken  to  its  foundations 
as  the  old  anxieties  resurge. 

But  in  our  folklore  and  in  our  folkways  we  expect  wives  to  be  more 
ready  to  forgive  infidelity  in  their  husbands  than  the  other  way  around.  For- 
giveness fundamentally  means  ability  to  forget.  The  ability  to  forget  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  degree  to  which  earlier  memory-traces  of  original  infantile 
fantasy-infidelities  ebb  or  flow  in  the  psyche  in  maturity.  Man  as  the  con- 
queror feels  his  defeat  more  keenly  when  he  discovers  the  infidelity  of  his  wife; 
her  womb  is  his  possession  which  he  does  not  wish  to  share  with  anyone.  A 
woman  is  said  to  be  "defiled"  by  infidelity,  but  a  man  is  supposed  only  to 
have  "strayed." 

Simone  de  Beauvoir  disputes  the  belief  in  the  greater  fidelity  of  woman 
as  contrasted  with  man  by  holding  it  to  be  a  result  only  of  social  codes  and 
sanctions.  She  appears  to  hold  that  women  are  just  as  prone  to  infidelity  as 
men.  Marriage  is  also  a  disappointment  to  women,  according  to  Beauvoir.  She 
does  not  find  there  the  love  she  expected:  "In  frustrating  women,  by  depriving 
them  of  all  erotic  satisfaction,  in  denying  them  liberty  and  individuality  of 
feeling,  marriage  leads  them  toward  adultery  by  an  inevitable  and  ironical 
dialectic."  ^^  This  Beauvoirian  dialectic  would  seem  to  relate  to  the  woman 
who  cannot  find  in  marriage  what  she  was  romantically  led  to  believe  would  be 
there  and,  in  seeking  to  find  this  romanticism,  is  led  to  adultery. 

Opportunities  are  greater  for  male  marital  infidelity  in  our  society.  The 
husband  is  generally  not  attached  to  the  home  as  much  as  the  wife  and  can 
find  better  excuses  for  being  away;  he  is  not  as  tied  down  by  children.  He  is 
much  more  easily  aroused  sexually. 

Women  have  been  fearful  of  being  unfaithful  since  it  may  lead  to  ma- 
ternity outside  the  marital  fold.  To  be  sure,  contraceptive  devices  have  made 
this  fear  much  less  likely  of  realization  today.  But  conception  by  the  woman 
through  extramarital  intercourse  may  be  concealed  through  thrusting  the 
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paternity  upon  the  husband.  This  fact  is  basic  to  the  double  standard — the 
assurance  that  children  born  in  wedlock  were  not  conceived  out  of  wedlock. 
At  the  same  time,  since  contraception  makes  this  possibility  less  it  also  induces 
greater  leniency  in  women  toward  infidelity  as  well  as  greater  acceptance  by 
the  husband  of  an  instance  of  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  The  accusation 
that  effective  contraception  has  led  to  immorality  fails  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  infidelity  and  illegitimacy  have  been  prevalent  in  societies  before 
ours  where  there  was  no  contraceptive  knowledge  or  devices  such  as  we  have. 

Where  orgasm  is  not  a  panacea 

Certain  neurotic  traits  can  interfere  with  the  achievement  of  that 
conjugal  solidarity  which  otherwise  would  ensue  from  regular  mutually  con- 
summatory  coitus.  Kubie  points  out  that  an  orgasm  is  not  a  panacea  for  all 
marital  woe.  He  thinks  that  it  is  a  gross  oversimplification  of  a  complex  prob- 
lem to  think  that  the  achievement  of  an  orgasm  marks  the  end  of  all  difficulties. 
"Paradoxically  enough,  it  can  sometimes  be  the  start  of  trouble.  There  are 
individuals  who  bring  into  marriage  such  deep-seated  feelings  of  sexual  guilt 
that  they  can  tolerate  sex  only  as  long  as  it  is  unsuccessful  and  consequently 
react  to  orgasm  with  guilt  or  panic.  I  have  more  than  once  treated  a  man  who 
was  on  the  verge  of  leaving  his  wife,  with  whom  he  was  physically  happy,  be- 
cause each  orgasm  threw  him  into  a  panic  and  from  panic  into  rage  and  from 
rage  into  depression.  I  have  dealt  with  women  for  whom  an  episode  of  happy 
and  successful  love-making  always  terminated  in  depression,  followed  by  a 
subtle  undercurrent  of  resentment  that  would  express  itself  on  entirely  un- 
related matters  in  the  subsequent  days."  ^^ 

Kubie's  two  examples  may  only  be  exaggerations  of  unconscious  feelings 
in  all  men  and  women  but  which  are  accentuated  in  certain  neuroses.  Male 
panic,  rage,  and  depression  after  successful  orgasm  may  be  rooted  in  the 
unconscious  feeling  that  through  it  he  has  been  castrated.  Female  emotional 
depression  after  successful  orgasm  may  arise  from  unabated  feelings  of  viola- 
tion or  accentuation  of  her  penis-envy  ("I  have  had  his  organ  but  for  a  fleeting 
moment  and  I'm  really  castrated") — or  both  together. 

Extramarital  petting 

In  the  middle-class  sample  on  which  the  Kinsey  report  on  the  human 
female  is  based  the  investigators  were  surprised  by  the  extent  of  extramarital 
petting  which  they  found.  "Unfortunately  our  record  on  extramarital  petting 
is  incomplete,  for  we  did  not  realize  the  extent  of  such  activity  when  this  study 
first  began."  ^^  Of  1,090  married  females  in  the  sample,  16  per  cent  had  en- 
gaged in  extramarital  petting  although  they  had  never  allowed  extramarital 
coitus.  "The  techniques  of  the  extramarital  petting  are,  of  course,  identical 
with  those  which  are  used  in  premarital  petting  and  in  the  petting  which  pre- 
cedes coitus  both  in  marital  and  in  nonmarital  relationships.  Of  those  females 
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who  had  done  extramarital  petting  without  coitus,  more  than  half  had  accepted 
breast  and  genital  contacts.  In  some  cases  they  had  accepted  mouth-genital 
contacts."  ^- 

Marital  sexuality  in  middle  and  old  age 

The  prospect  of  growing  older  is  inviting  to  the  young,  who  thus  foresee 
their  potency  and  their  assumption  of  adult  rights  and  privileges.  By  middle 
age  this  prospect  is  not  only  no  longer  inviting  but  has  reversed  itself,  and 
Faust-wise  we  pine  for  eternal  youth  and  the  amatory  pleasures  that  go  with 
it.  Senile  decrepitude  is  envisaged  not  solely  as  general  physical  degeneration 
but  as  specific  genital  impotence.  There  are  factors  which  counteract  this 
horror  of  growing  old,  decrepit,  and  impotent:  children  and  identification  with 
their  youth,  including  the  psychic  reliving  of  one's  own  youth  by  involvement 
in  their  interests  and  futures;  the  stored-up  memory-traces  and  identification 
with  one's  spouse;  grandchildren,  who  make  possible  the  reliving  of  one's 
period  of  potency,  help  the  grandmother  see  in  fantasy  her  lost  reproductive 
powers  regained  through  the  grandchildren  and  give  the  grandfather  the 
illusion  of  inseminatory  success  through  identification  with  the  son  or  son-in- 
law.  These  factors  constitute  the  reality  of  rebirth  in  this  period  of  life. 

The  decline  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  coitus  is  gradual  for  both 
men  and  women.  It  varies,  to  be  sure,  with  the  anxiety-threshold  of  the  mates. 
Thus  some  men  in  their  fifties  seek  to  test  their  potency  with  much  younger 
women,  and  their  wives  complain  that  they  are  being  thrown  away  "like  an 
old  shoe."  (In  the  unconscious  the  "shoe"  is  generally  associated  with  the 
phallus  and  genitalia.)  Women  in  their  forties,  uneasy  and  dissatisfied,  seek 
for  greener  pastures  ("cradle  snatchers"  was  the  term  used  for  them  some 
decades  ago).  Loving  their  sons  by  displacement  gives  them  the  fleeting  illusion 
of  youth. 

But  with  the  decline  in  frequency  and  in  intensity  of  coitus,  there  can  be 
compensation  in  the  security  that  growing  old  together  may  bring.  This  process 
has  its  retrospective  joys.  Moreover,  as  sensuality  wanes  the  ego  can  expand 
occupationally.  The  ego  can  also  make  use  of  previous  experience  as  the  basis 
for  understanding  and  appreciation  of  living. 

At  an  earlier  age,  the  menstrual  period  in  women  may  be  of  great  frus- 
tration in  its  onset  and  its  duration,  its  unconscious  accompaniment  the  feel- 
ing of  failure,  the  failure  to  conceive.  From  the  husband  this  monthly  period 
of  his  wife  requires  a  consideration  and  understanding  that  may  not  be  forth- 
coming, for  her  menstruation  not  only  interferes  with  coitus  but  also  betokens 
inseminatory  failure  on  his  part.  Such  feelings  of  failure  are  fantasy-laden 
and  consequently  extremely  powerful.  But  if  the  menstrual  period  is  psychic 
failure  for  the  woman,  menopause  or  the  climacteric  may  be  a  psychic  crisis 
of  such  dimensions  that  women  sometimes  feel  that  they  are  going  insane.  But, 
it  is  agreed,  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for  the  fear  rather  widely  prevalent 
among  unintelligent  women  that  the  menopause  is  a  common  cause  of  insanity 
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in  women.  Even  among  intelligent  women  the  menopause  induces  a  feeling  of 
psychic  disorientation  based  on  conceptive  impotence.  Beauvoir  points  out: 
"Whereas  man  grows  old  gradually,  woman  is  suddenly  deprived  of  her 
femininity.  .  .  .  With  no  future,  she  still  has  about  one  half  of  her  adult  life 
to  live."  -^  Beauvoir  thinks  that  the  symbolic  significance  of  menopause  is 
felt  most  keenly  by  women  who  have  staked  everything  or  a  great  deal  on 
their  femininity.  "At  this  juncture,  as  at  many  others,  woman's  discomforts 
come  less  from  her  body  than  from  the  anxious  concerns  she  feels  regarding 
it."  ^*  She  becomes  querulous,  quarrelsome,  "picks  on  people,"  in  some  cases 
reacts  adversely  to  other  people's  small  children,  who  are  the  living  proof  to 
her  of  her  own  newly  arrived  impotence.  She  may  go  through  a  period,  as 
Novak  points  out,  of  hot  flushes  and  sweats.  In  short,  she  may  be  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  physically  and  psychically.  She  is  seriously  worried  about  her 
future  capacity  to  satisfy  her  husband,  to  "hold  her  man,"  and  may  be  con- 
sumed with  jealousy  about  his  approval  of  younger  women. 

Helene  Deutsch  believes,  on  the  basis  of  cases  in  her  psychoanalytic 
practice,  that  there  appears  a  regression  to  masculinity  after  the  menopause 
in  woman  such  that  she  returns  to  the  clitoroid  stage.-""  But  Marie  Bonaparte 
thinks  such  cases  are  exceptional:  "Generally  speaking,  I  believe  that  the 
woman  who  has  been  able  to  experience  vaginal  orgasm  during  her  period  of 
full  femininity  will  retain  it  after  the  menopause,  as  she  then  retains  .  .  .  the 
heterosexual  choice  of  a  love  object,  despite  the  more  or  less  viriloid  phase 
on  which  she  has  entered.  The  repetition  mechanism  of  the  autonomic  nervous 
system  continues  to  make  her  react  as  before."  ^^ 

In  certain  women  this  viriloid  stage  after  menopause  which  accentuates 
their  masculine  traits  can  result  in  a  re-enforcement  of  erstwhile  dormant 
claiming  tendencies.  They  seek  to  dominate  the  man,  "pick  on  him,"  and 
sometimes  make  outlandish  material  demands  on  him.  The  woman  fears  to 
lose  him  now  that  she  feels  that  she  has  nothing  with  which  to  hold  him  and 
often  may  ask  for  culture-bound,  commercialized  signs  of  affection  and  love 
such  as  jewelry,  fur  coats,  and  the  like.  Just  as  there  is  need  in  American 
culture  for  sexual  enlightenment  and  education  of  the  young,  for  premarital 
education  concerning  love  and  coitus,  and  for  marital  education  concerning 
coitus  and  child  care,  so  there  is  need  for  preparing  women  for  the  changes  that 
may  occur  at  and  after  menopause  and  for  preparing  men  for  the  changes  in 
certain  patterns  of  their  wives'  behavior.  Here  as  elsewhere  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  scientific  knowledge  that  gives  insight  into  one's  own  behavior 
and  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  the  love-object. 

Based  on  detailed  data  concerning  173  cases  of  females  who  had  gone 
through  natural  menopause  the  Kinsey  female  report  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  "it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  any  reduction  of  sexual  response  or  ac- 
tivities which  could  be  considered  the  consequence  of  any  change  at  meno- 
pause. Out  of  the  173  cases,  forty-six  had  not  experienced  orgasm  for  a  year 
or  two  before  menopause,  and  there  was  no  change  in  their  status  following 
menopause.  In  the  other  127  cases,  thirty-one  appraised  their  own  record  as 
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follows:  39  per  cent  believed  that  their  sexual  responses  and  activities  had 
not  been  affected  by  the  menopause,  13  per  cent  believed  that  their  responses 
had  increased,  and  48  per  cent  believed  that  their  responses  had  decreased. 
.  .  .  The  decrease  in  median  frequencies  in  this  sample  had  merely  paralleled 
the  decrease  in  median  frequencies  in  our  total  sample  of  females  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  age.  Note  again  that  this  decrease  is  primarily  dependent 
upon  the  male's  declining  interest  in  socio-sexual  activities.  Some  of  the  de- 
creased frequencies  also  depended  upon  the  fact  that  some  of  these  women 
had  seized  upon  menopause  or  their  ovarian  operations  as  an  excuse  for  dis- 
continuing sexual  relationships  in  which  they  were  never  particularly  inter- 
ested. Some  of  the  cases  of  increased  activity  were,  again,  a  product  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  women  had  been  relieved  of  their  fear  of  pregnancy 
after  going  through  menopause."  -^ 

A  woman's  reaction  to  menopause  is  dependent  upon  the  core  personality 
that  she  brings  to  it.  A  neurotic  woman  may  have  her  neurosis  intensified;  a 
nonneurotic  may  take  it  in  stride. 

There  has  been  some  little  debate  in  medical  circles  on  whether  there  is 
a  climacteric  in  the  life  of  the  human  male  analogous  to  what  ocurrs  in  the 
human  female.-**  Maranon  boldly  asserted  the  existence  of  a  critical  age  in  the 
male  which  he  claimed  was  a  climacteric — a  necessary  phenomenon,  he  be- 
lieves, in  the  evolution  of  every  human  being  who  reaches  old  age.-^  By 
climacteric  here  Maranon  does  not  mean  what  the  Kinsey  report  on  the  male 
takes  it  to  mean — "abrupt  reduction  in  the  frequency  of  sexual  activity." 
Maranon  holds  that  the  masculine  climacteric  episode  comes  much  later  than 
the  feminine,  that  it  is  of  more  diffuse  evolution  and  limits.  Its  organic  symp- 
toms are  more  attenuated  and  "its  psychologic  characteristics  are  as  different 
from  those  of  the  feminine  climacteric  as  the  significance  of  sexual  life  in  man 
is  different  from  that  in  woman."  In  the  male  climacteric  stage  there  is  a  change 
in  the  emotional  stability  of  men;  indeed  they  reach  their  maximum  emotional 
susceptibility.  The  man  now  responds  to  things  and  events  to  which  he  was 
formerly  indifferent.  "Great  fighters,  of  little  sentiment  in  the  early  part  of 
life,  become  gender,  more  understanding,  and  indulgent  in  the  period  of  de- 
cline. Maturity  is  also  the  time  for  the  conversion  of  great  sinners."  The  male 
climacteric,  according  to  Maranon,  may  also  show  itself  in  impatient,  irritable, 
and  violent  behavior. 

In  women  the  average  menopausal  age  is  about  forty-seven,  with  varia- 
tions from  forty  to  fifty  in  the  mass  of  cases;  in  men  it  is  usually  later. 

In  the  male  climacteric  the  disturbances  of  sexual  feeling  are  very  gradual, 
with  only  exceptional  cases  of  total  loss  of  potency  occurring  at  its  onset  at 
about  the  age  of  fifty.  But  whereas  the  climacteric  in  women  may  be  accom- 
panied by  melancholy,  this  result  is  rare  in  men,  isolated  examples  of  it  being 
found  in  those  subjects  of  Don  Juan  (satyriatic)  temperament  to  begin  with. 
The  symbols  of  loss  of  sexual  power  are  not  as  distinctly  marked  in  men  as 
they  are  in  women.  In  women  there  is  no  longer  the  possibility  of  reproducing 
but  in  men  there  is  a  slow  decline  in  potency.  Maranon  points  out  that  the 
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lesser  sexual  melancholy  in  man  at  the  beginning  of  his  age  of  sexual  decline 
coincides  with  the  fullness  of  his  business,  professional,  or  other  occupational 
capacity.  It  would  be  highly  significant  sociologically  to  know  whether  the 
beginning  of  this  age  of  decline  in  lower-class  men  whose  futures  are  dim 
and  whose  occupations  are  unrewarding  is  marked  by  a  flaring  up  of  Don 
Juanism  or  of  heightened  and  wild  impatience,  irritability,  and  violence  be- 
cause of  lack  of  sublimatory  outlets. 

The  accent  on  youth  in  our  culture  invigorates  the  desire  to  hide  sexual 
decline  in  older  age.  Women  in  late  middle  and  older  age  and  men  beginning 
in  the  early  fifties  try  ever  more  determinedly  to  keep  youthful  attractiveness. 
Women  strive  to  keep  their  figures  at  a  high  price  in  time  and  annoyance. 
Some  men  wear  boutonnieres,  dress  in  a  somewhat  flashy  style  that  even 
imitates  collegiate  youth,  and  seek  to  combine  with  this  factitious  youthfulness 
the  appearance  of  a  "man  of  the  world."  They  may  indeed  be  included  among 
the  new  Bohemians  that  Russell  Lynes  has  found  appearing  today.^*^ 

Many  lower-class  women  and  declasse  women  tend  to  become  dowdy 
and  lackluster,  letting  themselves  run  down  like  the  childless  wife  in  the  play 
Come  Back,  Little  Sheba.  Such  women  no  longer  make  any  pretense  about 
possessing  anything  worthwhile.  They  accept  age  fatalistically  just  as  they 
accept  poverty  or  lack  of  success.  Middle-  and  upper-class  women  appear 
to  work  hard  at  proving  that  they  have  no  longer  lost  their  reproductive  ca- 
pacity as  externalized  in  symbols  like  dress,  coiffure,  keeping  one's  figure,  and 
the  like.  All  sorts  of  fetishistic  symbols  are  used  in  middle-  and  upper-class 
culture  to  help  to  overcome  the  inexorability  of  age  and  sexual  decline,  and 
they  are  not  necessarily  unsuccessful  in  performing  this  function. 

In  the  climacteric  and  post-climacteric  situation  husband  and  wife  tend 
to  become  critical  of  each  other  as  a  projection  of  their  distaste  for  their  own 
decline.  They  may  not  approve  of  anybody  else  because  they  do  not  approve 
of  themselves.  The  basic  war  between  men  and  women  lies  ready  and  waiting 
to  be  reopened  and  exploited.  The  degree  to  which  they  can  accommodate 
themselves  to  each  other  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  the  mutuality  of  their 
sublimated  interests  and  this  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the  interests  they  have 
developed  earlier  or  that  they  can  develop  at  this  age.  To  no  small  degree 
their  mutual  interests  can  be  centered  in  their  married  children  and  their 
grandchildren.  For  the  childless,  special  problems  may  arise. 

Sexual  disorders  in  women  and  in  men 

Coital  frigidity  in  women  is  not  physiologic  but  psychic — that  is,  it 
gratifies  unconscious  wishes.  Helene  Deutsch  has  classified  coital  frigidity  as 
malicious  and  benevolent.  In  malicious  frigidity  the  woman  unconsciously 
intends  to  frustrate  the  man — she  is  paying  him  back  for  old  wounds  in  her 
childhood  or  for  wounds  which  he  himself  may  have  inflicted  upon  her.  In 
benevolent  frigidity,  according  to  Deutsch,  appears  "the  woman  who  is  deeply 
gratified  by  giving  the  man  satisfaction  in  a  passive,  tender,  motherly  embrace, 
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without  feeling  the  urge  for  a  more  personal  sexual  experience.  Organically 
this  type  of  'frigid'  readiness  is  expressed  in  the  enlargement  of  the  vagina  for 
the  reception  of  the  penis,  without  any  further  innervation  processes.  The 
feminine  woman  whose  eroticism  has  been  absorbed  into  an  excessively  strong 
motherliness  often  behaves  in  this  manner."  ^^ 

In  masculine-aggressive  women  orgasm  itself  may  be  malicious,  Deutsch 
holds.  Though  this  description  may  sound  paradoxical  and  absurd,  Deutsch 
describes  it  from  case  histories.  In  malicious  feminine  orgasm,  "the  rhythmic 
contractions  follow  their  course  in  complete  disregard  of  the  man's  rhythm. 
They  have  the  character  of  reception  and  rapid  expulsion  and  give  the  impres- 
sion that  a  kind  of  duel  is  taking  place.  In  such  cases  the  sexual  act  often  be- 
comes a  competition:  who  will  be  through  first  (or  inversely,  who  can  keep  it 
up  longest)  and  who  has  achieved  the  most?  As  might  be  expected,  this  type 
of  orgasm  will  be  found  in  masculine-aggressive  women,  who  thus  fight  for 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  even  in  the  most  intimate  part  of  their  lives."  ^- 

Among  the  common  sexual  disorders  in  women  is  what  is  known  medi- 
cally as  vaginal  anesthesia,  which  is  generally  a  neurotic  phenomenon,  not  a 
physical  one.  In  this  disorder  there  is  a  lack  of  feeling  in  the  vaginal  passage 
such  that  no  pleasure  is  associated  with  penetration  into  it.  In  what  is  called 
partial  vaginal  anesthesia  Malleson  thinks  that  clitoral  orgasm  may  be  some 
substitute  for  vaginal  failure.  Where  clitoral  orgasm  can  be  achieved  but 
vaginal  orgasm  cannot,  the  substitution  not  infrequently  helps  women  to  over- 
come their  vaginal  anesthesia  and  finally  achieve  vaginal  orgasm  later  in  their 
married  life.  But  in  total  vaginal  anesthesia  friction  in  the  vaginal  passage 
causes  no  sensation  at  all. 

Among  women  suffering  from  vaginal  anesthesia  those  in  greatest  need 
of  help  are  the  ones  who  get  fully  aroused  but  cannot  achieve  either  vaginal 
or  clitoral  orgasm.  Two  other  groups  need  to  be  mentioned  whose  vaginal 
anesthesia  is  associated  with  opposite  psychic  configurations:  women  who  can 
have  orgasm  only  if  they  can  hope  to  become  pregnant  through  it,  and  women 
whose  fear  of  pregnancy  is  so  great  that  it  suppresses  vaginal  feeling  com- 
pletely. 

In  some  cases  women  suffer  from  clitoral  anesthesia.  Where  vaginal 
orgasm  is  possible,  this  clitoral  anesthesia  does  not  matter. 

In  certain  women,  where  clitoral  orgasm  has  previously  been  relied  upon 
almost  exclusively,  the  occurrence  of  vaginal  orgasm  may  prove  very  disturb- 
ing. The  explanation  of  this  disturbance  is  thought  to  be  the  following:  that  in 
early  childhood  somewhat  similar  "feeUng-experiences"  came  to  be  associated 
with  acceptable  or  with  disturbing  thoughts.  Though  the  memory  of  most 
childhood  sensation  is  totally  repressed,  when  such  feelings  reappear  in  adult 
life  they  may  bring  with  them  their  original  emotional  endowment. 

Where  neither  vaginal  nor  clitoral  orgasm  is  possible  we  come  upon  the 
disorder  known  as  total  genital  anesthesia.  A  case  of  total  genital  anesthesia 
reported  upon  by  Malleson  ^^  casts  light  on  the  difficulty  and  its  possible  reso- 
lution. 
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A  young  society  woman  had  been  married  several  years  and  had  two  children. 
With  great  diffidence  she  described  to  me  her  total  genital  anaesthesia.  She 
was  fortunate  that  she  could  moisten,  and  she  was  convinced  that  her  husband 
was  unaware  that  she  in  no  way  shared  his  feeling.  The  case  was  unusual 
inasmuch  as  there  seemed  few  other  signs  of  neurosis,  except  that  she  de- 
scribed a  troublesome  failure  of  self-confidence  particularly  in  social  life.  I 
was  surprised  that  this  patient  should  put  so  much  emphasis  upon  her  diffi- 
culty, particularly  as  the  case  did  not  seem  very  promising  for  psychological 
treatment.  However,  she  was  determined  to  try  it,  and  she  had  twelve  months' 
daily  psychoanalytic  help.  After  this,  she  reported  back  to  me  that  genital 
feeling  had  become  established  and  she  could  now  get  a  full  vaginal  orgasm. 
The  trouble  had,  she  told  me,  been  based  upon  fear  of  her  mother,  and  it 
was  along  these  lines  that  the  analysis  had  proceeded  with  such  success. 

Another  common  sexual  disorder  among  women  is  known  as  vaginismus, 
which  is  an  involuntary  closing  of  the  vaginal  passage  called  "flinching."  The 
woman  closes  the  vaginal  passage  so  tightly  against  her  husband  that  it  causes 
her  pain  and  prevents  penetration.  This  condition  can  be  remedied  by  care 
and  ministration  from  the  husband  and  by  the  woman  assuming  a  coital  posi- 
tion which  helps  her  to  relax  her  vaginal  tension.  Vaginismus  is  usually  asso- 
ciated in  the  woman  with  fear  of  being  violated.  Not  only  do  women  thus 
suffering  cheat  themselves  but  they  may  be  overcome  with  remorse  for  cheat- 
ing their  husbands  too.  With  gynecological  and  sometimes  psychiatric  help 
vaginismus  can  be  overcome  "as  the  woman  gains  experience,  learns  how  to 
control  the  flinching,  and  realises  that  she  is  confusing  the  memory  of  pain  in 
childhood  with  an  activity  which  should,  at  this  stage  in  her  life,  be  bringing 
pleasure."  ^* 

The  most  common  sexual  disorder  in  men  is  precipitancy  or  premature 
ejaculation.  A  study  by  three  American  doctors  showed  one  in  nine  American 
men  ejaculating  instantly,  one  in  six  who  could  not  sustain  intercourse  for 
more  than  two  minutes. ^-^  The  most  serious  cases  of  precipitancy  concern  the 
failure  of  the  man  to  penetrate  at  all  before  ejaculation. 

A  second  male  sexual  disorder  is  known  as  failure  of  erection.  It  may 
be  partial  and  temporary,  or  complete.  When  complete  it  is  a  case  of  im- 
potence. 

Another  type  of  male  sexual  disorder  is  disinclination  to  engage  in  sexual 
activity.  The  man  evades  coitus  with  his  wife  or  with  any  woman.  Since  sexual 
activity  in  its  frequency  and  intensity  is  usually  set  by  the  male  in  marriage 
this  male  disinclination,  which  has  deep  psychic  roots,  can  be  very  frustrating 
to  the  wife. 

Still  another  male  disorder  is  failure  to  ejaculate.  Here  the  man  achieves 
erection  but  he  cannot  "let  go."  Two  cases  cited  by  Malleson  are  given  below 
to  show  the  complicated  psychodynamics  which  go  into  coital  relationships  in 
marriage.  The  first  case  is  as  follows: 

A  young  couple,  married  for  about  six  months,  sought  advice.  The  husband 
had  not  been  able  to  ejaculate  and  they  were  anxious  to  have  a  child.  He 
had  realised  he  was  different  from  other  school  boys  in  his  early  teens  when 
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he  found  that  he  could  not,  like  his  friends,  induce  semen  by  masturbation. 
He  had,  however,  had  wet  dreams,  yet  never  seminal  emission  during  waking 
hours.  Questioning  this  man  about  his  early  training,  I  found  that  like  most 
of  these  cases  he  had  had  great  trouble  over  controlling  bed-wetting  in  his 
sleep.  We  discussed  these  things  and  I  assured  him  that  he  might  get  help 
through  psychotherapy  if  matters  did  not  improve.  To  my  surprise  he  wrote  a 
few  weeks  later  saying  that  all  had  been  well  following  our  conversation  and 
that  his  wife  had  become  pregnant.^^ 

Commenting  on  this  case,  Malleson  says  that  her  impression  is  that  these 
cases  owe  much  of  their  origin  to  childhood  training  anxieties.  "All  infants 
urinate  in  their  sleep  or  on  waking,  and  those  who  are  made  anxious  some- 
times have  their  capacity  to  'let  go'  deeply  disturbed.  The  releasing  of  urine 
and  the  releasing  of  semen  is  controlled  by  the  same  set  of  muscles,  and  it  is 
not  very  surprising  that  confusions  of  this  sort  should  arise.  The  strict  mother 
who  makes  a  child  feel  humiliated  by  incontinence  may  well  sow  the  seeds  of 
sexual  difficulty  for  him  in  later  years.  It  is  probable  that  later  the  withholding 
of  semen  may  sometimes  express  what  was  originally  an  unhappy  relationship 
towards  the  training  mother."  ^^ 

The  second  case  on  difficulty  of  ejaculation  is  as  follows: 

A  middle-aged  couple  had  been  married  ten  years  and  desired  children.  The 
husband  had  never  been  able  to  ejaculate  either  waking  or  sleeping.  A  uro- 
genital specialist  had  found  no  physical  disorder.  I  discussed  the  question  of 
psychotherapy  and  the  patient  offered  this  illuminating  confession.  His  wife, 
as  I  could  see,  was  on  good  terms  with  him  and  he  assured  me  that  the 
marriage  had  been  a  happy  one  except  for  her  recent  desire  to  have  children 
which  had  caused  much  sorrow.  Yet  he  said  he  was  quite  confident  that  if  he 
had  to  give  her  his  semen  he  would  resent  her  so  much  that  the  marriage 
would  be  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  sustain.  It  is  unusual  for  a  person  to 
have  so  much  insight  into  deeper  motives.  Curiously  enough  this  man  was 
perfectly  willing  to  allow  her  to  get  pregnant  with  donated  semen  from  another 
man;  yet  his  wife,  perhaps  wisely,  hesitated  to  take  such  a  decisive  step.^s 

Such  are  some  of  the  sexual  disorders  that  may  beset  a  marriage. 
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11     •     Marital  Accommodation  and  Discord 


Marriage  does  not  mark  a  complete  change  in  the  personalities  of  the  partners; 
they  bring  with  them  their  entire  emotional  life  histories,  or  as  Harriet  R. 
Mowrer  puts  it:  "Marriage  thus  marks  the  culmination  of  the  affectional  matu- 
ration process  which  was  initiated  in  the  cradle."  ^  We  have  already  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  coital  relationship  in  establishing  the  groundwork  for 
marital  accommodation,  a  mutuaHty  which  "tends  to  be  diffused  into  the  other 
realms  of  the  marriage  relationship  so  that  it  becomes  an  unconscious  unifying 
influence  throughout."  ^  Let  us  turn  to  some  of  these  other  realms. 

In  societies  not  marked  by  openness,  multilineality,  conjugality,  pluralism, 
secularization,  and  individualism,  the  respective  roles  of  man  and  wife  are 
rather  clearly  understood,  children  have  been  reared  to  anticipate  these  roles, 
and  there  is  lesser  marital  need  to  interrelate  value  systems,  attitudes  and 
sentiments.  But  in  our  society  relative  strangers  marry  and  the  process  of 
accommodation,  though  aided  by  courtship  and  engagement,  can  be  but 
hardly  begun  before  marriage.  The  core  personality  traits  are  precipitated  by 
each  marital  situation  itself.  Although  there  are  moral  maxims  and  mores  and 
folkways  which  a  pair  are  presumed  to  agree  upon,  following  them  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  achieve  specific  accommodation  for  they  are  general,  vague, 
and  often  mutually  contradictory.  The  specific  forms  of  behavior  are  left  to 
be  worked  out  of  the  contradictory  general  ones.  Marriage  has  become  a  social 
relationship  for  which  in  our  society  everybody  is  in  some  degree  unprepared, 
or,  otherwise  put,  marriage  is  an  "undefined  situation."  ^  One  student  in  family 
sociology  called  marriage  an  "imdefinable  situation." 

Involved  deeply  as  elements  in  each  marital  situation  are  the  core  person- 
alities of  the  individuals  involved,  the  affectional  arena  they  have  known  in 
their  own  families  including  the  presence  of  siblings  of  the  opposite  sex,  the 
sexual  adequacy  of  the  partners,  their  social  aspirations  and  intellectual  inter- 
ests, their  ability  to  make  compromises,  and  their  knowledge,  including  pre- 
eminently their  knowledge  of  themselves.  Homogamy  through  social  attributes 
such  as  religion,  class,  educational  level,  does  not  by  itself  guarantee  accom- 
modation. Social  selection  is  not  assurance  of  psychological  survival. 
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Elements  of  accommodation 

In  the  process  of  accommodation  Mowrer  lists  the  following  elements: 
(1)  identification;  (2)  differentiation  of  marital  roles;  (3)  emulation;  (4) 
idealization;  (5)  enhancement;  (6)  interhabituation;  (7)  symbolic  elements.* 
We  shall  make  some  use  of  this  terminology  but  give  it  content  of  our  own. 

All  these  elements  of  accommodation  in  combination  lead  to  what 
Mowrer  calls  assimilation.  In  assimilation  the  heterosexual  love-ideal  and  the 
love-object  become  unified  in  one  introjected  image,  so  that  the  wife  becomes 
the  husband's  image  of  womanhood  and  the  husband  the  wife's  image  of  man- 
hood. Running  contrary  to  the  achievement  of  assimilation  through  accom- 
modation are  basic  antagonistic  factors.  These  factors  for  the  man  include 
loss  of  freedom  and  harnessing  of  satyriatic  proclivities,  the  closing  of  the  field, 
and  the  measurement  of  his  potency  by  a  monogamous  relationship.  For  the 
woman  these  antagonistic  factors  include  hostility  toward  the  inherently  domi- 
nant role  of  the  man  enhanced  by  his  social  prerogatives,  her  domestic  isola- 
tion, and  her  biological  bondage  to  children.  Marriage  in  our  society  is  rife 
with  elements  of  discord,  but  harmony  is  the  desideratum.  What  is  called  a 
happy  marriage  is  an  achievement  of  an  order  never  before  known  in  any 
previous  society.  Happy  marriage,  which  Therese  Benedek  for  one  thinks  is  a 
rarity,  thus  betokens  a  metamorphosis  in  the  original  romantic  relationship  of 
self-satisfaction,  a  metamorphosis  in  which  each  partner  begins  to  be  unable 
to  distinguish  his  image  of  himself  from  the  image  of  the  other.  The  occurrence 
of  this  metamorphosis  with  the  passage  of  time  makes  it  possible  for  the  mar- 
riage to  stand  up  under  the  slings  and  arrows  of  that  outrageous  fortune  of 
being  human  and  sexually  differentiated.  If  this  metamorphosis  is  not  at  all 
possible,  accommodation  becomes  insuperably  difficult. 


IDENTIFICATION 

A  major  factor  in  achieving  identification,  as  has  been  stressed,  is  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  orgasm  in  coitus.  Where  this  has  been  lacking  the  process  of 
identification  may  have  to  be  forced  and  rationalized,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sexually  frustrated  wife  who  is  always  telling  her  friends  and  neighbors  how 
happily  married  she  is.  In  lower-class  groups  where  women  may  be  looked 
upon  as  sexual  commodities  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  male  consumer  this  process 
of  identification  is  unlikely  to  occur  except  in  anaclitic  women.  The  different 
religious  sects  place  different  responsibilities  upon  the  devout  man  and  the 
devout  woman,  but  where  there  is  disjunction  between  what  secular  living  re- 
quires and  the  religiously  ideal  image  of  a  mate,  identification  with  the  other 
may  have  to  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  belief.  Or  a  multivalence  may  occur 
which  can  make  for  quasi-schizophrenic  behavior  in  the  marital  relation. 
Reality  comes  into  head-on  collision  with  the  pleasure  principle  as  religiously 
conditioned. 

The  conviction  of  oneness,  which  is  the  root  of  psychic  identification,  in 
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middle-class  ideology  is  postulated  on  sharing  the  more  onerous  duties  of 
domesticity.  The  overworked  mother,  the  frustrated  homebound  college  gradu- 
ate, the  aspiring  lower-class  wife,  may  otherwise  find  themselves  being  cata- 
pulted backward  into  that  underlying  latent  antagonism  which  always  lies 
ready  and  waiting  to  be  exploited  in  the  marital  relationship.  To  achieve  this 
psychic  oneness  in  such  situations  the  husband  may  have  to  become  femininely 
culturated.  This  assumption  of  domestic  duties,  on  the  other  hand,  may  call 
forth  underlying  castration-anxiety  which  he  must  overcome.  We  shall  discuss 
this  problem  in  greater  detail  in  the  sections  immediately  following. 

Role  Confusion  and  Identification.  Mirra  Komarovsky,  among  others, 
has  studied  the  contradictory  roles  which  college-bred  women,  in  particular, 
are  supposed  to  play.''  But  these  contradictory  roles  are  not  peculiar  to  college- 
bred  women;  they  devolve  also  upon  noncollege  women.  One  of  these  roles 
Komarovsky  calls  the  feminine  role;  the  other  she  thinks  is  no  sex  role  at  all 
but  demands  that  the  woman  be  able  to  play  the  same  role  as  men.  In  this 
second  role  she  is  competitive  and  not  complementary. 

We  have  already  noted  Erikson's  view  that  role  ^//fusion  in  the  adoles- 
cent in  American  culture  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  establish  his  ego-identity. 
Analogously  we  may  say  that  role  confusion  makes  it  difficult  for  husbands 
and  wives  in  American  culture  to  re-establish  their  ego-identities  and  achieve 
(a)  the  personality  development,  (b)  the  joint  community  participation,  and 
(c)  the  promotion  of  their  children's  mental  health  which  Burgess  and  Wallin 
see  as  the  three  contexts  within  which  the  dynamics  of  marriage  operate.^ 

Sexual  differentiation  on  the  cultural  level  no  longer  inexorably  follows 
the  path  of  biological  determination  and  psychobiological  determination.  In- 
deed Rudolph  Loewenstein  holds  that  on  the  psychobiological  level  woman 
is  becoming  less  frankly  female  and  man  less  frankly  male  in  western  civiliza- 
tion and  suggests  as  proof  of  this  drastic  change  the  frequency  of  potency  dis- 
turbances in  the  male  and  of  clitoridal  fixation  in  the  female."  Freud  expressed 
criticism  of  the  feminists  on  several  occasions,  that  they  were  going  too  far 
in  cultural  emancipation  and  that  this  widening  of  the  breach  between  their 
psychobiology  and  their  cultural  roles  would  deprive  women  of  their  sexuality 
at  the  very  time  that  they  could  come  to  enjoy  it  more  fully,  although  he  did 
say  that  women  would  have  to  learn  to  apply  their  masculinity  appropriately. 
But  the  term  appropriately  raises  as  many  problems  as  it  solves.  When  does  a 
woman  apply  it  appropriately  and  when  does  a  man  apply  his  femininity  ap- 
propriately? Along  these  same  lines  Irene  Josselyn  has  warned  of  the  danger 
of  our  becoming  a  culture  of  he-women  and  she-men. 

Kirkpatrick  ^  has  listed  and  analyzed  six  paths  he  thinks  are  open  to 
women:  (1)  An  exclusive  career — the  woman  married  to  a  career;  (2)  mar- 
riage-maternity-homemaking;  (3)  low  fertility  marriage-companion  path; 
(4)  low  fertility  marriage  plus  full  career;  (5)  fertile  marriage  plus  partial 
career;  (6)  fertile  marriage  plus  full  career.  The  first  of  these  takes  a  woman 
away  from  marriage  altogether;  the  second  restricts  her  to  the  home;  the  third 
makes  her  achievement  lie  in  the  rearing  of  the  one,  two,  or  three  children  she 
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bears  and  preoccupation  with  her  husband's  career;  the  fourth  places  her 
achievement  in  her  small  family  and  a  full  career  and  causes  issues  of  absence 
from  home  and  competition  with  her  husband;  the  fifth  results  in  a  large  family 
which  may  overburden  her  and  a  job  which  may  tax  her  strength;  the  sixth 
overburdens  her  with  a  large  family  and  a  full-time  job,  a  combination  which 
may  overwhelm  her. 

But  not  all  of  these  alternatives  are  "open"  to  all  women.  The  less  edu- 
cated and  the  authoritarianly  rehgious,  for  example,  may  not  have  these  choices 
within  their  range  of  training  or  belief.  Choosing  any  one  of  these  paths  creates 
difficulty;  yet  there  may  be  even  greater  difficulty  in  our  culture  for  those 
women  who  can  make  no  choice  at  all  but  see  others  making  choices. 

Men,  Women,  and  Role  Confusion.  The  emancipation  of  woman  in 
the  United  States  has  served  to  emphasize  claiming  elements  in  her  original 
nature  and  to  create  serious  conflicts  between  her  unconscious  desires  to  be 
acceptive  and  her  unconscious  desires  to  be  dominant.  That  is,  American 
culture  may  be  asking  for  schizoid  reactions  on  the  part  of  women  in  that 
they  have  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  social  reality  acceptives  and 
claimers  continually  waging  a  struggle  for  dominance  with  men.  The  repressive 
system  of  a  basic  acceptive  is  so  structured  that  her  claiming  tendencies  are 
held  in  relative  check.  But  the  reality-world  of  our  occupational  culture  con- 
stantly requires  that  she  break  through  the  acceptive  repressive  system  and 
assert  herself. 

This  dichotomy  is  clearly  seen  in  cases  of  the  working  wife  or  married 
career  woman.  A  bickering  goes  on  with  her  husband  because  she  is  neither 
basically  acceptive  nor  basically  claimer  but  something  of  both.  Exercising 
occupational  claiming  traits,  she  forces  her  husband  to  surrender  the  dominant 
role.  At  the  same  time  she  berates  him  for  what  in  fantasy  she  takes  to  be  his 
depriving  her  of  her  womanhood.  There  is  nothing  like  freedom  to  make  a 
woman  demand  bondage,  nor  like  bondage  to  make  her  demand  freedom. 

A  very  heavy  psychic  price  must  be  paid  by  American  men  for  woman's 
ability  to  exercise  her  claiming  capacities,  for  exercising  her  masculinity.  Such 
psychic  emasculation  does  not  sit  well  with  his  aboriginal  sadism.  His  ego  is 
culturated  to  letting  his  wife  have  "a  life  of  her  own,"  but  his  id  is  horrified 
at  the  whole  idea.  With  regard  to  this  problem  much  remains  to  be  discovered 
concerning  the  differences  in  this  male  capacity  for  compromising  dominance 
in  different  ascriptive  categories  such  as  socioeconomic  status,  educadonal 
level,  religion,  ethnicity,  race,  region,  occupation.  The  middle-class  ethos 
places  no  premium  on  the  cultural  wallflower  or  the  clinging  vine.  If  she 
insists  on  chnging  to  a  marital  vine  she  may  get  herself  a  sadist  but  not  a 
cooperator,  a  sadist  who  will  not  constructively  bring  forth  her  femininity  or 
her  masculinity. 

The  ideology  of  the  full-scale  social  claimer  has  been  most  recently 
expressed  in  systematic  form  and  at  length  by  Simone  de  Beauvoir  in  The 
Second  Sex,  where  the  author  appears  to  be  talking  for  some  American 
women  and  not  for  French  women.  The  Frenchwoman  is  generally  a  skillful 
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manipulator  and  not  a  "boss."  The  joking  reference  to  a  wife  in  America  as 
the  "boss"  is  one  of  those  folk  sayings  which  are  fundamental  psychic  and 
cultural  indicators.  The  difference  between  French  and  American  standards 
in  this  regard  have  been  borne  out  by  examples  given  by  an  American  social 
scientist  who  has  long  been  resident  in  France.  This  informant  noted  that 
when  American  men  marry  French  women  the  marriages  are  strikingly  suc- 
cessful but  when  French  men  marry  American  women  the  results  are  ghastly. 

The  working  or  the  career  wife  may  in  our  culture  get  great  satisfaction 
from  emancipation  from  the  drudgery  of  housework  and  from  other  more 
lowly  aspects  of  acceptivity.  In  recompense  she  must  be  prepared  to  suffer 
from  resentment  over  not  being  the  perennially  courted  and  adored.  For  all 
progress  a  price  must  be  paid.  It  was  folly  to  have  thought  that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women  would  not  bring  forth  problems  for  them,  for  men,  and  for 
children.  All  reforms  proclaim  Utopia  and  hit  against  brute  reality. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  class  distinctions  among  working  mothers.  Koma- 
rovsky  has  pointed  out  that  the  working  mother  does  not  present  a  uniform 
pattern.  "A  mother  who  is  forced  by  grim  economic  necessity  to  go  to  the 
factory  or  to  clean  offices  while  leaving  younger  children  in  the  care  of  an 
adolescent  daughter,  and  the  older  children  on  the  street,  whose  every  earned 
penny  must  be  spent  in  the  corner  grocery  and  who  returns  from  her  job  to 
do  the  washing  and  the  cooking  and  the  cleaning  for  the  family — is  one  type 
of  a  working  mother.  But  dealing  as  we  do  with  college  women,  we  shall  treat 
the  employed  mothers  of  the  middle  classes  whose  problems  and  attempted 
solutions  are  in  many  respects  different.  The  few  existing  studies  of  college 
women  who  combine  motherhood  with  an  outside  job  suggest  that  to  insure 
success  they  require  a  particularly  auspicious  configuration  of  circumstances 
and  personalities.  Imperfections  which  normally  would  not  threaten  the  family 
may  disturb  the  more  precarious  balance  of  a  pioneering  pattern."  ^ 

At  the  opposite  pole  is  the  homebound  wife  and  mother.  How  can  she  con- 
structively use  her  claiming  tendencies?  There  are,  of  course,  the  wives  of  busi- 
ness executives,  executive  wives  as  Whyte  ^'^  calls  them  in  a  pun,  who  come  to 
claim  for  their  husbands  through  social  climbing  and  cultivating  the  "right"  peo- 
ple since  they  can  find  nothing  to  claim  for  themselves.  With  the  vast  increase  in 
leisure  time  today  fields  for  claiming  operations  by  women  are  wide  but  what 
of  those  women  who  have  nothing  with  which  to  stake  a  claim,  nothing  on 
which  to  use  their  emancipation?  The  situation  appears  to  become  a  crisis 
particularly  for  middle-  and  upper-class  women  who  have  reached  middle  age 
and  finished  the  basic  rearing  of  their  children.  It  is  little  wonder  that  many 
of  them  "remember  mama"  nostalgically  when  they  realize  the  height  of 
their  hopes  and  the  emptiness  of  their  fulfillment  under  emancipation. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  suffragette  and  women's  rights  movement  in  the 
United  States  some  of  its  male  opponents  held  that  men  could  not  tolerate 
the  emancipation  of  women.  There  is  something  to  be  said  today  for  the  view 
that  some  women,  too,  cannot  tolerate  it.  For  emancipation  demands  literacy 
and  intelligence  as  well  as  a  base  of  constructive  operations.  The  literacy  and 
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intelligence  required  for  creative  living  in  American  culture  today  involves  a 
sophistication,  sociological  and  psychological,  which  is  not  easily  attained  by 
everyone.  The  early  feminists  as  highly  intelligent  people  tended  to  read  their 
intelligence  into  the  populace  as  a  whole  and  today  we  tend  to  believe  that 
since  contemporary  life  requires  this  sophistication  all  women  will  automati- 
cally develop  it. 

In  reading  Ernest  Jones's  volumes  on  the  life  and  work  of  Sigmund  Freud 
one  is  struck  by  the  easy  time  of  it  that  Freud  had  in  the  way  his  domestic 
situation  was  taken  care  of.  The  entire  household  was  run  for  Papa  Freud's 
work  and  advancement,  with  Frau  Freud  relieving  him  of  all  domestic  prob- 
lems, his  time  zealously  guarded  and  hoarded  for  his  work.  An  American 
professional  man  cannot  hide  envy  at  such  good  conditions  for  intellectual 
and  scientific  work  and  wonder  what  would  have  happened — one  of  those 
futile  but  entrancing  historical  "if's" — if  Freud  had  had  to  live  as  a  middle-class 
American  with  an  emancipated  woman  who  made  him  close  up  the  house  at 
night,  put  the  dog  out,  help  with  the  shopping,  and  insisted  that  she  also  had 
a  life  to  live.  His  id,  one  can  be  sure,  would  have  been  much  the  worse  for 
wear. 

European  men  not  too  many  years  ago  regularly  expressed  their  horror 
at  what  they  thought  was  the  lording  over  of  the  man  by  the  woman  in  the 
United  States.  But  with  all  its  deep-seated  emotional  implications  this  situation 
may  be  an  important  aspect  of  a  socialization  process  which  has  toned  down 
inherent  male  sadism  and  made  us  "civilized."  Moreover,  when  women  come 
to  assume  a  role  which  gives  them  the  worship  of  this  world,  there  may  be 
less  need  to  worship  her  purity  through  the  realm  of  the  sacred  and  the  super- 
natural. It  may  be  those  very  subcultures  in  the  United  States  which  give 
woman  a  high  other-worldly  place  thai  help  to  keep  her  in  bondage  down  here. 

No  matter  how  the  so-called  woman  problem  is  solved  by  individuals  in 
our  culture  new  stresses  and  strains  will  appear.  We  will  get  no  precise  "solu- 
tions," for  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  multiplication  table  but  with  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  earth.  There  appears  to  be  httle  doubt  that  even  in  the  United 
States  a  little  woman  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

DIFFERENTIATION    OF    MARITAL    ROLES 

In  cultures  generally,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  homemaking  role  for  the 
wife  and  the  breadwinning  role  for  the  husband.  This  emphasis  has  strong 
bonds  with  the  underlying  psychosexuality  of  males  and  females:  the  protec- 
tive, loving  care  of  the  woman  and  the  physical  dominance  of  the  man  as 
represented  by  the  power  to  secure  material  necessities.  But  mechanized  and 
scientific  American  culture  has  altered  this  ancient  scheme  of  things.  To  con- 
trol over  domestic  chores  through  electricity  and  household  shortcuts  com- 
mercially produced  we  have  added  control  over  family  size  through  contra- 
ceptive devices — a  double-barreled  emancipation  of  woman  from  the  un- 
planned domestic  bondage  her  psychosexual  role  led  to  formerly. 

To  the  wife-mother  role  which  is  traditional  the  modern  American  wife 
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has  added,  as  Kirkpatrick  and  others  have  pointed  out,  the  companion  and 
partner  role.  Delia  Cyrus  for  one  feels,  however,  that  every  modern  home- 
maker-mother  feels  in  some  degree  a  conflict  between  the  kind  of  life  she  is 
trained  to  want  and  expect  in  the  United  States  and  the  kind  of  life  she  must 
in  fact  lead  as  a  mother. ^^  This  conflict,  according  to  Cyrus,  is  between  the 
kind  of  woman  she  hoped  to  become  and  the  kind  of  woman  the  homemaker- 
mother  role  usually  compels  her  to  be.  The  conflict  appears  to  be  most  aggra- 
vating to  the  college-trained  wife  thrust  into  a  domestic  situation  which  blocks 
the  fruition  of  those  very  talents  which  her  college  training  led  her  to  expect 
would  be  most  important  to  her  happiness.  Homemaking  and  even  child  care 
are  activities  which  are  not  generally  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  American  success  scheme:  they  give  little  "worldly"  status.  The  educated 
woman  who  is  supposed  to  be  most  fitted  for  home  management  and  child 
care  appears  to  be  the  one  who  feels  the  inadequacy  of  this  role-differentiation 
most  keenly.  Cyrus,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  shock  which  getting  married  and 
having  a  child  gives  to  the  American  educated  woman.  "From  the  exhilarating 
threshold  of  the  world  with  all  its  problems  and  possibilities,  from  the  daily 
companionship  of  men  and  other  women,  she  is  catapulted  into  a  house  .  .  . 
Her  husband  disappears  into  the  outside  world  on  business  of  his  own  .  .  . 
and  the  hands  with  which  she  had  planned  to  remake  the  world  are,  incredibly 
enough,  in  the  laundry  tub,  the  dishpan,  and  the  scrub  bucket."  ^^ 

The  woman  who  is  solely  a  homemaker  must  find  ego-fulfillment  in  the 
work  of  the  house  and  the  care  of  the  children.  She  suffers  from  emotional 
drudgery  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  world  to  recognize  her.  A  good  deal 
of  her  worldly  fulfillment  must  come  through  vicarious  participation  in  the 
problems  of  her  husband's  workaday  world  after  hours.  Where  the  husband's 
workaday  world  is  itself  a  form  of  drudgery  from  which  he  seeks  emancipation 
at  home,  the  homemaker  may  not  have  even  this  source  of  participation.  He 
wants  to  forget  about  the  morrow  and  looks  upon  home  as  a  surcease  from 
the  occupational  monotony  and  frustration.  Through  his  wife  and  children 
he  would  like  to  find  this  relaxation.  But  he  leaves  his  frustration  at  the  door 
only  to  receive  the  full  blast  of  hers.  He  returns  not  to  relaxation  but  to  emo- 
tional turmoil.  Instead  of  being  a  release  from  frustration  on  the  job,  home 
can  thus  become  a  stimulus  to  further  frustration:  "Is  there  no  peace  and  quiet 
to  be  had?"  In  such  a  situation  neither  wife  nor  husband  can  come  near 
approximating  the  romantic  roles  which  they  may  have  envisaged  for  them- 
selves in  time  of  courtship  or  which  are  held  out  for  them  by  mass  media  of 
communication. 

In  urban  and  suburban  middle-class  culture  female  domestic  drudgery  is 
in  part  compensated  for  by  the  husband's  active  participation  in  household 
chores,  in  child  care,  and  in  the  assumption  of  roles  which  formerly  were 
thought  of  as  feminine.  This  assumption  of  formerly  feminine  domestic  roles 
by  the  man  in  urban  and  suburban  middle-class  culture  may  be  solid  connubial 
gain,  though  carrying  with  it  castration-feelings  and  loss  of  dominance  and 
consequent  explosiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  in  upper-class  families  the  dif- 
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ferentiation  of  marital  roles  leaves  the  woman  with  little  to  do  except  super- 
vision and  administration.  She  does  not  make  a  home:  she  runs  a  house.  Her 
ministrations  to  her  husband  may  all  be  by  indirection  and  she  looks  for  activi- 
ties which  will  fulfill  her.  Where  her  intellectual  abilities  and  her  vocational 
talents  are  restricted  we  come  upon  that  type  of  upper-class  wife  that  Helen 
Hokinson  made  famous  in  her  drawings,  who  lives  by  status  distinctions,  flit- 
ting among  the  arts  and  understanding  none  of  them,  and  who  has  a  Dulcy-like 
interest  in  people.  Among  the  lower-upper  class  of  business  executives  is 
found  the  wife  mentioned  by  Whyte  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  business  asset 
to  her  husband.  She  is  a  social  operator  who  seeks  to  advance  her  husband's 
fortunes  in  the  corporation  and  whose  success  is  measured  by  her  acceptability 
to  standards  of  smugness  and  conservatism.  In  smaller  cities  where  "the  com- 
pany" is  the  whole  economic  show  the  wife  identifies  herself  with  it.  She  may 
even  become  more  corporation-minded  than  her  husband.  As  William  H. 
Whyte,  Jr.  has  put  it:  "To  picture  her  as  a  helpless  sort  of  being  pushed  around 
by  the  corporation  would  be  to  attribute  to  her  a  sense  of  plight  she  does  not 
feel;  she  must  be  considered  not  only  as  an  object  of  integration  but  a  force  for 
it  in  her  own  right.  She  has  become  such  an  ally  of  the  corporation,  in  fact, 
that  on  several  matters  it  would  almost  appear  that  she  and  the  corporation 
are  ganging  up  on  the  husband."  ^^  She  becomes  a  kind  of  corporation  busy- 
body by  helping  or  forcing  her  husband  to  get  ahead  in  the  corporation  bu- 
reaucracy, the  corporation  that  to  her  means  opportunity,  benefits,  security. 

Homemaking  which  leaves  unsatisfied  ambitions  fostered  in  a  woman 
before  marriage  can  turn  her  from  an  acceptive  into  a  dour  claimer.  She  may 
even  displace  her  malaise  onto  her  sexual  life.  Her  sex  becomes  a  bondage 
from  which  she  seeks  to  be  emancipated  by  making  demands  upon  her  hus- 
band which  even  if  fulfilled  still  leave  her  restless  and  with  time  on  her  hands. 
She  demands  from  her  husband  those  attentions  which  the  outside  world  is 
not  paying  her.  Her  frustration  may  be  a  psychic  impulse  to  long  dormant 
neurotic  tendencies.  She  may  then  need  occupational  therapy,  some  outlet 
where  she  can  feel  that  her  role  has  not  been  thrust  upon  her. 

The  problems  involved  in  marital  accommodation  through  differentiation 
of  sex  roles  are  therefore  not  simple  ones  in  our  culture.  But  then  neither  is 
our  culture  a  simple  one. 

EMULATION 

In  the  process  of  accommodation  Mowrer  has  stressed  the  mechanism 
of  emulation — the  striving  of  one  of  the  pair  to  reproduce  in  himself  a  trait  or 
traits  of  the  other,  thus  flattering  the  other.  Emulation  sets  the  stage  for  con- 
cessions by  the  one  emulated.  There  is  strategy  in  war,  poker,  and  love. 

In  traditional  ideology  the  role  of  the  woman  appears  to  be  wholly  and 
one-sidedly  emulatory;  she  is  supposed  to  take  on  the  traits  of  the  husband  or 
at  least  bow  to  his  wishes — "love,  honor,  and  obey."  In  the  lower  classes  this 
psychic  patriarchy  may  persist  because  wifely  emulation  is  the  sole  symbol  of 
authority  for  the  husband.  His  home  is  his  castle  since  only  there  can  he  be 
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lord  and  master.  Everybody  is  supposed  to  act  like  papa  and  be  his  pale 
shadow.  In  the  middle  classes  the  traditional  ideology  has  collapsed. 

Marriage  in  our  society  is  basic  to  that  psychic  reconstruction  which  we 
call  maturity.  Where  there  is  interference  with  this  reconstruction  so  that  emu- 
lation cannot  occur — as  with  the  female  claimer  and  the  male  sadist — a  part 
of  the  process  of  maturation  may  never  be  achieved.  To  be  reconstructed 
the  core  personality  must  have  some  pliability  and  viability. 

IDEALIZATION 

In  the  process  of  idealization  each  of  the  pair  seeks  to  live  up  to  the 
image  the  other  has  of  him.  It  is  a  mechanism  which  has  deep  roots  in  the 
infantile  sexual  stage  when  the  boy  was  first  imbued  with  his  mother's  vision 
of  him  and  the  girl  with  her  father's  vision  of  her.  But  the  dangers  in  marriage 
are  very  great  here;  this  mechanism  may  be  based  on  fantasy  and  set  goals  for 
the  partner  which  are  far  beyond  his  or  her  capacity  to  achieve.  Each  partner 
has  a  double  image  of  the  other — a  reality-image  and  a  pleasure-image.  This 
schizoid  image  can  lead  to  disillusionment  with  the  partner  who  cannot  ap- 
proximate the  other's  pleasure  image  of  him.  At  the  same  time  the  one  who 
strives  and  yet  cannot  live  up  to  the  ideal  is  frustrated  and  feels  a  failure.  Just 
as  parents  should  not  set  children  tasks  which  are  far  beyond  their  capacities, 
so  also  must  wives  and  husbands  keep  their  sights  within  the  realm  of  the 
potential. 

Another  barrier  to  the  realization  of  the  partner's  ideal  is  that  the  ideali- 
zation may  involve  configurations  drawn  from  advertising,  glamor,  and  phony 
ideology  concerning  the  he-man  and  the  sweet,  gentle,  loving  wife.  Nobody 
can  behave  the  way  "a  man  of  distinction"  looks,  and  a  woman  who  is  viewed 
as  the  perennial  demure  June  bride  fits  poorly  into  reality. 

Marital  solidarity  is  achieved  when  the  real  becomes  the  ideal  in  mar- 
riage. But  the  reality  which  thus  becomes  ideal  is  not  necessarily  identical  with 
the  premarital  ideal.  In  the  process  of  marital  accommodation  both  parties 
change,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  unilaterally  neurotic  where  marriage  may 
make  more  permanent  the  inability  to  find  any  emotional  satisfactions  in 
reality.  Every  man  at  some  time  or  other  asks  himself  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
ego,  "How  did  I  marry  this  woman  when  the  traits  I  was  looking  for  were  so 
different?"  and  so  does  the  wife  ask  herself  such  a  question.  No  one  can  ever 
embody  the  traits  one  envisages  the  spouse  as  having  in  fantasy.  Indeed  the 
original  prototype  of  these  traits — the  mother  or  the  father  or  the  surrogate 
or  a  condensed  image — never  had  them  either  except  in  the  rather  wild  imag- 
inings of  the  unconscious.  Therefore,  what  is  held  out  as  the  ideal  to  the  other 
spouse  must  be  somewhere  within  the  realm  of  actualization. 

How  many  husbands  and  wives  have  declared  after  they  have  worked 
hard  to  change  traits  of  their  spouses:  "I  liked  you  better  as  you  were." 
Changes  in  certain  personality  traits  necessarily  carry  along  with  them  changes 
in  other  traits  which  are  not  desirable.  There  are  even  crucial  traits  which 
may  seem  undesirable  but  which  go  deep  into  the  personality  structure  which 
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as  a  whole  may  be  acceptable.  Changing  such  a  crucial  trait  may  result  in 
disorientation  of  the  personality  for  marital  behavior  altogether.  In  some  cases 
even  a  fearful  temper  which  gains  outlet  only  in  relatively  innocuous  ways — 
such  as  blow-ups  by  the  wife  over  the  drudgery  of  domestic  duties — may  be  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  a  passionate  woman.  Listening  to  complaints  over 
drudgery  appears  to  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  rich  passion. 

Failure  to  hold  out  any  ideals  for  the  other  spouse  to  live  up  to  may  be 
as  deleterious  as  the  tendency  to  hold  out  only  unattainable  ones.  The  entire 
relationship  may  thus  take  place  on  the  level  of  the  psychic  inconsequentiality 
of  the  spouse.  Neither  spouse  offers  to  the  other  any  stimulus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  talents  and  married  life  goes  on  without  foresight,  planning,  or  insight: 
"We  drifted  into  old  age  together." 

ENHANCEMENT 

The  mechanism  of  idealization  is  closely  allied  with  enhancement.  In 
enhancement  one  partner  encourages  the  other  to  further  development  of  a 
trait  or  a  capacity.  The  other  partner  is  "built  up."  In  this  process  collective 
standards  of  acceptability  may  have  to  be  substituted  for  one's  original  stand- 
ards. This  holds  true  particularly  for  traits  which  only  one  spouse  can  actualize, 
which  are  culturally  differentiated  by  sex  itself,  such  as  a  feminine  hobby 
which  gains  the  wife  approbation  from  a  larger  group  outside  the  family. 
"There  must  be  something  there  if  everybody  approves  of  it."  The  husband 
who  originally  may  have  demurred  then  joins  in  the  applause  for  his  wife.  He 
even  basks  in  the  reflected  glory  of  her  accomplishment.  The  jealousy  he  felt 
for  the  time  which  he  thought  stolen  from  him  is  mollified  by  the  praise  which 
comes  to  him  from  having  such  an  accomplished  wife. 

Enhancement  of  a  trait  can  occur  only  when  there  is  opportunity  for 
development  of  the  trait  and  when  there  are  joint  group  standards  by  which 
both  partners  abide.  The  willingness  to  build  up  a  mate  is  itself  activated  by 
the  emotional  satisfactions  of  marital  coitus  and  cohabitation.  They  can  even 
lead  to  enhancement  of  traits  originally  unacceptable  in  the  spouse,  through 
the  processes  of  displacement  and  sublimation.  The  traits  of  those  who  stand 
for  our  own  emotional  satisfactions  thrive  in  the  rich  earth  of  the  satisfactions. 

There  is,  however,  a  neurotic  form  of  enhancement  in  which  a  spouse 
seeks  to  defend  himself  or  herself  against  the  shortcomings  of  the  marriage  by 
embodying  the  mate  with  qualities  which  are  not  actually  possessed.  "What 
a  wonderful  husband  (or  wife)  I  have"  can  mean  that  the  self-expostulating 
individual  cannot  bear  to  realize  what  the  marriage  really  is. 

INTERHABITUATION 

Interhabituation  as  Mowrer  describes  it  is  similar  to  what  Waller  and 
Hill  call  the  interlocking  of  habit  systems.  The  emotional  foundations  of  this 
interlocking  has  objective  reference  to  such  mundane  things  as  the  running 
of  the  household.  The  emotional  aspects  of  interhabituation  cover  a  wide 
range  of  reactions:  good-night  and  good-morning  kisses,  affectionate  pats  of 
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assurance  and  understanding,  sympathetic  attentiveness  to  trials  and  problems 
of  the  other,  amicable  chiding  of  the  other's  forgetfulness,  confidential  talks, 
the  little  white  lies  to  protect  the  other.  But  when  she  speaks  of  interhabituation 
in  the  running  of  the  household  Mowrer  becomes  at  least  residentially  middle- 
class  to  the  core:  "retrieving  of  the  morning  newspaper  from  the  doorstep, 
the  closing  of  the  garage  door,  bringing  in  the  milk  from  the  back  doorstep" — 
these  assume  that  everybody  has  a  doorstep,  a  garage  door  and  a  garage,  and 
a  back  doorstep. ^^  Such  a  description  has  little  applicability  to  the  lower-class 
urban  family  that  lives  in  small  quarters  in  a  tenement,  to  middle-  and  even 
upper-class  urban  apartment  cave-dwellers,  to  the  Negro  sharecropper's 
family  in  the  deep  South,  to  the  Ozark  mountain  people,  and  the  like. 

SYMBOLIC    ELEMENTS 

The  symbolic  elements  in  marital  accommodation  refer  to  those  sur- 
roundings and  appurtenances  which  seem  to  have  little  significance  in  them- 
selves but  which  are  emotionally  laden  with  memory  and  all  add  up  to  the 
pleasures  of  living  together — pictures  hanging  in  the  house,  plants  here  and 
there,  paraphernalia  of  all  kinds,  certain  expected  forms  of  sloppiness  which 
become  looked  for  after  earlier  displeasure  with  them.  These  elements  become 
loaded  with  id-energy  and  that  is  what  makes  them  symbolic. 

The  emotional  perversity  of  individuals  in  marriage  is  incalculable.  In 
a  late  paper  (1937),  Freud  wrote:  "It  almost  looks  as  if  psychoanalysis  were 
the  third  of  those  'impossible'  professions  in  which  one  can  be  quite  sure  of 
unsatisfying  results.  The  other  two,  much  older-established,  are  the  bringing 
up  of  children  and  the  government  of  nations."  ^^  Freud  failed  to  point  out 
a  fourth  "profession"  where  one  can  be  quite  sure  of  having  some  unsatisfying 
results — namely,  marriage.  Marriage  contains  some  discord  and  disharmony 
even  when  it  appears  strongest  and  most  solidary.  To  a  discussion  of  marital 
discord  and  disharmony  we  now  turn. 

Marital  discord 

A  husband  who  said:  "In  twenty-five  years  of  married  life  I  have  never 
once  had  a  quarrel  with  my  wife,"  was  surprised  to  receive  the  answer:  "From 
that  it  would  appear  that  you  don't  love  her  very  much."  The  principle  under- 
lying this  answer  is  that  conjugal  love  is  always  accompanied  by  some  bickering 
and  that  complete  lack  of  it  may  be  a  sign  of  amatory  failure.  The  husband 
in  this  case  was  overcome  by  the  mythological  necessity  to  live  happily  ever 
after  and  dwell  in  fairy-tale  bliss  forever.  But  some  portion  of  erotic  and  con- 
jugal accommodation  comes  about  through  a  resolution  of  differences  rather 
than  from  some  kind  of  automatic  bliss  arising  out  of  the  formalization  of  a 
sexual  union. 

Spouses  at  times  quarrel.  How  they  quarrel,  how  often,  what  they  quarrel 
about,  the  intensity  with  which  they  throw  themselves  into  it,  and  how  foolish 
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they  feel  after  it,  are  of  crucial  importance  in  estimating  their  personality 
characteristics  and  their  capacity  for  making  their  marriage  solid  and  strong 
over  time  and  through  the  years.  That  quarreling  can  itself  be  a  paradoxical 
sign  of  love  is  evinced  by  that  well-known  bit  of  stereotyped  American  humor 
where  the  outsider  who  seeks  to  make  peace  between  a  battling  husband  and 
wife  discovers  to  his  consternation  that  they  both  are  turning  on  him.  When 
the  quarreling  is  resolved  through  coitus  its  joy  may  be  enhanced  in  the  weird, 
uncanny  workings  of  the  unconscious  by  each  of  the  two  parties  having  to 
submit  despite  their  struggle  for  infantile  domination  in  the  quarreling.  Indeed, 
some  conjugal  quarrels  may  be  unconsciously  instigated  by  sexual  desire  and 
anticipation  of  the  heightened  joy  of  the  coitus  which  it  will  precipitate.  Or 
as  the  Scottish  singer  Harry  Lauder  used  to  sing:  "For  it's  nicer  when  ye're 
makin'  up  again." 

The  underlying  resentment  between  the  male  and  female  of  the  human 
species  may  break  out  harmlessly  in  quarrels  over  the  silliest  issues  but  it  can 
also  be  severely  and  neurotically  exploited  and  disrupt  the  relationship  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently.  Optimum  conditions  for  making  this  chronic  resentment 
acute  and  intense  to  the  point  of  endangering  the  marriage  lie  in  coital  frustra- 
tion or  infidelity  or  both  together.  Not  just  incidental  coital  frustration  which 
may  occur  in  any  marriage  because  of  external  conditions  or  temporary  diffi- 
culties but  continuous,  persistent  frustration  in  coitus.  In  such  circumstances 
there  is  no  fulfillment,  no  introjected  imagery  of  satisfaction  but  continual 
heightening  of  that  resentment  which  always  lies  in  wait  to  be  exploited. 
Where  persistent  infidelity  occurs  and  is  known  to  the  betrayed  spouse  there 
is  the  feeling  of  rejection  and  the  refusal  to  forgive  which  take  the  form  of 
continual  bickering  about  all  details,  major  and  minor,  of  running  a  house  and 
participating  jointly  in  work,  play,  and  the  humdrum  details  of  living  together. 

The  onset  and  duration  of  the  menstrual  period  lead  some  women  to  pick 
upon  the  husband  who  in  fantasy  has  caused  them  this  failure.  This  resentment 
in  the  wife  occurs  despite  the  fact  that  on  another  level  she  is  not  desirous  of 
continual  child-bearing  and  wishes  to  plan  her  parenthood.  This  is  the  period 
when,  as  children  have  been  known  to  say,  "Mama  is  cranky."  Some  men  (as 
shown  glaringly  in  Kubie's  case  history  already  cited  in  Chapter  10,  p.  183) 
react  to  highly  consummatory  coitus  with  deep  feelings  of  castration;  they  have 
in  fantasy  surrendered  their  phalluses  and  been  castrated  by  the  wife.  The 
morning  after  they  complain  about  the  coffee,  about  the  toast,  about  anything 
that  is  handy  and  are  off  on  wild  harangues  far  beyond  the  demands  of  the 
situation.  Indeed  the  harangue  itself  may  be  the  situation  since  there  was  none 
before.  This  ambivalence  in  men  and  women  toward  each  other,  illustrated 
above  in  extreme  form,  cannot  be  overcome  in  our  society  by  institutionalizing 
roles  of  meekness  in  the  woman  and  authoritarianism  in  the  man;  our  culture 
orients  us  in  quite  different  directions. 

But  there  are  external  factors  which  can  activate  this  basic  potential 
source  of  marital  conflict:  cultural  differences  of  religion,  class,  intellectual 
response;  money  and  the  use  of  money;  in-laws. 
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Religious  differences  can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  necessary 
introjected  imagery  in  the  marital  partners.  "He  is  not  my  kind,"  "She's  not 
the  woman  of  my  dreams"  in  mixed  religious  marriages,  particularly  if  one  or 
both  is  devout,  bespeak  the  fact  that  the  determinants  of  love-imagery  through 
religious  symbols  stand  in  the  way  of  that  displacement  of  the  original  love- 
image  which  is  indispensable  to  genital  sexuality  and  mature  love.  Eros  led 
them  into  marriage  but  he  is  a  concrete,  heathen  god  who  may  be  no  match 
for  latter-day  spiritual  ones.  Certain  religious  differences  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  married  love  because  they  take  up  emotional  energy  which  the  marital 
partners,  in  our  type  of  open  society,  feel  belongs  to  them  alone.  Or  themselves 
loaded  with  unconscious  energy,  these  differences  are  an  excellent  basis  for 
rationalizing  concerning  other  differences. 

Marital  discord  can  also  arise  from  failure  of  mates  to  live  up  to  class- 
stratified  imagery,  failure  based  upon  differences  in  social  class  and  educational 
level.  People  marry  because  they  think  that  their  spouses  are  what  they  are 
looking  for  but  they  themselves  are  not  fully  aware  of  what  they  are  looking 
for  until  they  discover  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  the  unconscious  what  they 
got.  Cultural  change  which  is  so  decisively  marked  in  America  by  change  in 
class  position  has  as  one  of  its  inevitable  costs  the  opposition  of  old  and  new 
definitions  in  the  minds  of  the  individual.  The  inability  of  the  wife  to  become 
the  kind  of  woman  the  upwardly  mobile  husband  expected  her  to  become  or 
the  inability  of  the  husband  to  achieve  a  higher  status  may  result  in  an  im- 
balance between  the  introjected  image  wanted  and  anticipated  by  ambition 
and  the  reality  that  persists  unchanged.  Money  and  status  are  symbols  of  suc- 
cess in  the  unconscious.  In  extreme  displacement  money  becomes  equated 
with  love,  that  insatiable  love  which  seeks  to  recapture  through  money  the 
infantile  security  which  was  so  soon  taken  away. 

In-law  trouble  is  one  of  the  standing  jokes  in  American  society:  the 
battle-axe  mother-in-law,  the  involvement  of  the  wife  with  her  parents  and 
siblings,  the  influence  of  the  husband's  mother  on  him,  telling  him  what  his 
wife  should  do  and  should  not  do,  the  grandparents  who  know  how  to  rear 
children  better — these  have  become  enshrined  in  the  cliches  of  our  folklore 
humor.  Like  all  humor  this  type,  too,  evinces  underlying  unconscious  forces. 
In-law  troubles  involve  incestuous  prototypes  and  anaclitic  elements  which 
go  deep  into  the  life  history  of  individuals.  The  wife's  mother  may  cause  dis- 
cord because  she  leads  the  daughter  to  demand  of  the  husband  what  she 
herself  would  like  to  have  if  she  could  live  her  life  over  again — this  time  with 
him.  Her  demands  are  aimed  to  elicit  from  the  son-in-law  some  form  of 
obeisance  toward  her  daughter  which  she  then  takes  as  a  sign  of  love  for  her. 
The  husband's  mother  may  demand  of  the  daughter-in-law  that  she  treat  him 
the  way  he  would  have  been  treated  if  he  had  married  his  mother,  his  first 
love,  from  whom  he  has  been  stolen.  The  wife's  father  may  look  upon  the 
husband  as  an  interloper  who  took  his  love-object  away.  The  husband's  father 
may  be  jealous  of  his  own  son  who  is  living  a  youth  which  the  father  would 
like  to  relive.  He  may  indeed  displace  his  displeasure  at  his  son  by  annoyance 
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with  the  daughter-in-law  for  giving  herself  to  his  rival.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
miseries  and  troubles  which  people  can  cause  themselves  when  caught  in  the 
in-law  net.  The  unconscious  does  not  make  life  easy  in  a  democratic  family; 
there  are  no  rules  or  standards  which  establish  the  roles  each  person  must  play 
such  as,  for  example,  the  piety  and  respect  toward  the  mother-in-law  enjoined 
upon  the  daughter-in-law  in  a  Japanese  village. ^^ 

There  appear  to  be  no  in-law  troubles  in  our  society  comparable  to  those 
which  can  arise  when  the  married  children  have  to  live  with  in-laws.  This  is  a 
situation  made  for  conflict  in  the  heaven  of  the  unconscious.  Nobody  has  to 
leave  the  house  to  pick  a  quarrel;  the  ring,  as  it  were,  is  all  set  up  for  the  prize 
fight,  the  prize  being  domination.  Everyone  seems  to  know  of  some  couple 
who  sigh  with  relief  when  "they  get  their  own  place." 

The  basic  antagonism  between  men  and  women  which  has  such  fertUe 
ground  on  which  to  grow  in  an  individualistic  society  can  be  resolved  by  the 
lesser  ways  of  quarreling,  what  Robert  C.  and  Frances  E.  Binkley  have  called 
productive  quarreling.^"  The  storing  up  of  minor  grievances  is  far  more  danger- 
ous than  letting  them  ofi:.  Quarreling  can  be  a  safety  valve  for  a  relationship 
which  is  always  finely  balanced.  Without  hate  there  can  be  no  love  and  the 
ability  to  sublimate  through  minor  irritations  the  irrational  hatreds  which  are 
shored  up  in  the  unconscious  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  indeed  some- 
thing of  an  art.  The  failure  to  be  irritated  by  some  of  the  spouse's  actions  may 
be  a  sign  of  lack  of  interest.  But  if  irritation  becomes  a  grossly  systematic  pat- 
tern, conflict  may  degenerate  into  disruption. 

Waller  and  Hill  have  listed  as  the  techniques  of  marital  conflict:  physical 
violence,  ego  attacks,  nagging,  satire,  recrimination,  too-sweet  submissiveness 
and  forgiveness,  manipulation  of  the  mores  to  condemn  the  partner.  Physical 
violence  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  lower  than  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  In  the  middle  and  upper  classes  the  violence  may  be  vented 
on  objects  like  dishes,  through  slamming  of  doors,  shouting,  stamping  around 
or  out.  Nagging  and  satire  are  favorite  marital  indoor  sports;  both  can  be 
relatively  harmless  ways  of  working  off  annoyances,  real  or  imagined.  Recrimi- 
nation and  ego  attacks  may  themselves  be  tempered  with  love  and  affection. 
Indeed,  part  of  the  learning  process  in  marriage  includes  learning  how  to  re- 
criminate and  undermine  the  other's  ego  in  an  acceptable  way.  Too-sweet 
submissiveness  and  easy  forgiveness  may  be  very  trying  to  the  other  spouse, 
or  as  one  husband  once  cried  out:  "Can't  I  even  get  a  good  argument  in  this 
family?"  A  man  worth  loving  is  a  man  worth  arguing  with.  Manipulation  of 
the  mores  means  using  moral  standards  or  presumably  agreed  upon  values  to 
derogate  the  behavior  of  the  other  spouse,  such  as  the  general  statement  by  a 
wife,  "That's  no  way  for  a  man  to  act,"  when  nobody  is  quite  sure  of  how 
a  man  is  supposed  to  act  under  the  given  circumstances.  It  is  similar  to  magical 
invocation  of  supernatural  forces  by  so-called  primitive  man  to  denounce  one's 
enemies. 

But  marital  discord  occurs  differently  where  there  are  children.  Children 
bring  out  facets  of  the  personaUty  of  each  spouse  and  evoke  oedipal  rivalry 
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situations  which  the  couple  may  displace  onto  each  other.  Children  set  the 
stage  differently  for  parental  quarreling;  the  plot  may  be  roughly  the  same  but 
the  characters  are  different.  Part  IV  of  this  book  will  be  devoted  to  children  in 
the  American  family  system. 

Insight,  empathy  and  marital  accommodation 

Folsom  has  stressed  the  need  for  insight  and  empathy  by  marital  part- 
ners.^^  Joined  to  the  same  general  personal  and  cultural  schemes  of  values 
these  qualities  constitute  a  common  denominator  by  which  they  can  arrive  at 
what  Folsom  calls  a  policy  of  positive  generosity.  This  policy  for  Folsom  im- 
plies mutual  encouragement  in  overcoming  distastes  and  annoyances  and  in 
acquiring  new  sources  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Insight  is  the  ability  to  understand  emotionally  significant  parts  of  one's 
own  behavior  in  the  depths  of  its  motivation  and  to  be  able  to  cope  with  their 
irrationalities.  Empathy  is  the  ability  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of  another  per- 
son and  thus  understand  his  emotional  reactions  and  patterns.  The  empathic 
capacity  would  seem  to  be  much  easier  to  achieve  than  the  insight  capacity. 
We  can  suffer  and  enjoy  with  others  by  identification,  but  the  ability  to  cope 
with  one's  own  basic  motives  requires  an  overcoming  of  the  systems  of  re- 
pression and  of  rationalization  which  have  grown  from  infancy  onward.  Much 
of  what  is  called  unhappiness  is  self-manufactured.  An  overpowering  propen- 
sity for  so-called  unhappiness  is  a  mark  of  neurotic  exploitation.  But  to  some 
degree  the  propensity  is  present  in  everybody.  Where  this  propensity  is  sys- 
tematic and  pervades  the  ego-structure  the  individual  cannot  tolerate  success 
and  in  marriage  keeps  the  relationship  in  a  continuous  state  of  turmoil.  This 
masochistic  type  has  its  counterpart  in  the  sadistic  type  that  is  incapable  of 
empathy  as  well  as  of  insight  and  whose  chief  aim  is  to  achieve  domination. 
Freud  wrote  that  happiness  is  the  subsequent  fulfillment  of  a  prehistoric  wish. 
We  might  add  that  unhappiness  arises  from  prehistoric  neurotic  wishes  that 
cannot  be  subsequently  fulfilled. 

Conflict  in  marriage  can  be  rendered  relatively  innocuous  where  the 
spouses  can  let  themselves  afford  to  play  up  each  other's  psychic  strong  points 
and  play  down  each  other's  weak  points.  In  this  sense  a  happy  marriage  is  a 
form  of  unwitting  psychotherapy.  The  most  innocuous  conflicts  will  arise  where 
each  partner  is  aware  of  his  own  weaknesses  and  neither  one  takes  a  flare-up 
seriously.  This  acknowledgment  of  one's  own  shortcomings  is  the  height 
of  sophistication  but  for  marital  success  requires  a  partner  who  appreciates  the 
breadth  of  achievement  which  such  acknowledgment  entails.  Very  grievous 
is  the  situation  where  these  weaknesses  are  openly  acknowledged  and  the 
spouse  takes  advantage  of  the  acknowledgment  to  make  the  scathing  comment: 
"Oh,  so  you  admit  your  mistake."  Such  a  comment  can  only  lead  to  a  pattern 
of  heated  responses,  one  thing  leads  to  another,  and  two  adults  have  reduced 
themselves  to  an  infantile  state. 

Marriage  today  with  its  basis  in  individual  happiness,  the  freedom  of 
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women,  individualistically  arrived  at  forms  of  sanctioned  behavior,  and  the 
ambivalences  engendered  by  contradictory  codes  of  behavior,  requires  a  degree 
of  self-intelligence  for  which  most  individuals  have  been  unprepared.  As  an 
institution  we  assume  it  will  help  individuals  who  enter  upon  it  achieve  emo- 
tional stability  even  though  they  may  not  yet  have,  or  may  never  develop,  the 
capacity  for  such  stability.  Folsom  has  well  said  that  happy  marriage  requires 
reforms  in  marriage  itself  so  that  the  couple  can  make  their  own  culture  to- 
gether and  thus  overcome  the  drawbacks  in  the  cultural  adjustments  which 
they  have  had  to  make  previously.^^ 

Marital  accommodation  in  the  younger  years 

For  most  Americans  the  larger  part  of  married  and  family  life  is  lived  in 
middle  and  old  age.  They  marry  early  in  their  twenties  and  their  life-spans 
have  been  lengthening.  But  with  that  accent  on  youth  so  typical  of  our  culture 
the  problems  of  married  life  and  of  family  living  are  shrouded  in  the  veil  of 
the  juvenile.  Grow  old  along  with  me,  the  best  of  life  is  yet  to  be,  the  last  of 
life  for  which  the  first  was  made,  cries  the  poet,  but  his  words  fall  on  deaf  ears 
until  one  has  reached  middle  age  and  consoles  oneself  with  the  hope  that  the 
poet  was  speaking  truth.  Youth  does  not  wish  to  be  prepared  for  middle  age. 
In  our  culture  one  slips  into  middle  age,  the  slipping  itself  being  the  prepara- 
tion. 

The  early  years  of  marriage  generally  establish  the  basis  for  its  continu- 
ance. Over  one-third  of  all  divorces  take  place  in  the  first  five  years  of  mar- 
riage. Why  are  these  years  so  significant?  We  may  advance  several  reasons: 
(1)  coital  compatibility  is  estabUshed  during  this  period;  (2)  the  underlying 
personality,  hidden  premaritally,  erupts  in  marriage;  (3)  the  cruel  difference 
between  expectation  and  reality  is  thrust  forth  boldly;  (4)  capacities  for  com- 
panionability  and  adjustment  of  interests  become  clear  at  this  time. 

Marriage  makes  possible  genitality  with  abandon.  The  superego  can  be 
relieved  because  social  sanction  has  been  given  to  the  union;  the  conditions 
for  coitus  are  generally  more  private;  there  is  continuity  in  the  coital  relation- 
ship; and  there  is  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  one  has  been  successful  in  getting 
a  mate.  For  most  Americans  a  romantic  aura  surrounds  the  original  marital 
situation,  a  euphoria,  an  exaggerated  sense  of  well-being.  Euphoria  distorts 
perception  of  reaUty.  In  psychoanalytic  doctrine  it  is  held  that  "We  only  see 
what  we  want  to  see."  For  the  early  months  of  marriage  we  may  make  the 
statement  even  stronger  by  saying  "They  can't  see  at  all;  they  are  too  occupied 
with  making  fantasy  into  reality." 

The  earliest  months  and  the  earliest  years  may  be  highly  narcissistic.  Freud 
has  pointed  out  that  in  narcissism  a  person  may  love  (a)  what  he  is  himself; 
(b)  what  he  once  was;  (c)  what  he  would  like  to  be;  (d)  someone  who  was 
once  part  of  himself  .^^^  To  one  extent  or  another  elements  of  all  these  narcissis- 
tic types  of  love-object  choice  exist  in  all  married  love.  The  first  two  types  of 
narcissism,  when  unreUeved,  are  maritally  destructive.  The  person  who  can 
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love  only  what  he  is  himself  will  seek  to  make  the  mate  his  pale  shadow.  His 
capacity  for  marital  accommodation  will  be  slight  if  this  strain  of  narcissism 
remains  dominant.  The  person  who  loves  what  he  once  was  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  introjected  images  will  be  wrapped  in  infantilism;  he  not  only  wants 
to  be  a  child  but  he  wants  his  mate  to  treat  him  like  a  child  too.  The  other 
two  strains  of  narcissism  listed  by  Freud  we  would  term  constructive  narcis- 
sism. To  love  what  one  would  like  to  be  is  to  show  some  veneration  for  the 
other  and  indeed  makes  possible  the  taking  on  of  the  very  attributes  of  the 
other  which  epitomize  what  one  would  like  to  be.  To  love  someone  as  if  he  was 
once  part  of  oneself  is  to  love  the  parental  image  (or  surrogate  thereof)  and 
to  feel  that  the  frustrations  attending  the  loss  of  that  early  love  have  been 
relieved  through  the  marital  reality. 

In  a  statement  quoted  approvingly  by  Robert  Geib  Foster,^!  Lawrence  K. 
Frank  wrote: 

We  need  only  remember  that  underneath  the  outer  mask  of  adult  size  and 
dignity,  behind  the  official  position,  rank,  or  prestige  of  the  grown-up  man 
or  woman,  there  is  always  a  little  boy  or  little  girl,  still  living  over  the  hurts, 
the  injustices,  the  unhappiness  of  a  forgotten  childhood.  It  is  these  little  boys 
and  little  girls  who  run  our  social  life  and  create  the  social  problems  and 
difficulties  we  suffer  from — not  because  they  are  deliberately  wicked,  sinful, 
selfish,  or  antisocial,  but  because  they  are  dominated  by  these  childish  feelings 
which  govern  their  lives  and  direct  their  conduct.  Usually  they  are  unaware  of 
the  long  forgotten  occasions  for  the  resentments  and  anxieties  that  so  potently 
influence  their  present  lives;  but  as  we  gain  insight  into  personality  develop- 
ment and  trace  back  the  individual's  adult  career  to  these  early  emotional 
experiences,  we  can  see  how  the  need  to  "get  even"  with  parents  and  teachers, 
to  build  up  defenses  against  early  anxieties,  to  atone  for  guilt  over  childish 
misbehavior,  are  all  operating  as  effectively  as  if  the  individual  were  indeed 
a  little  boy  or  little  girl. 

Thus  marital  accommodation  requires  that  each  mate  be  prepared  for  the 
appearance  of  the  little  boy  or  girl  that  was.  The  resurgence  in  force  of  infan- 
tile mechanisms  in  marriage  is  to  be  expected  at  the  ages  at  which  Americans 
usually  marry.  The  first  year  of  marriage  is  the  time  when,  as  Foster  says,  most 
of  the  decisions  about  life  together  are  in  the  making: 

This  first  year  is  one  in  which  husband  and  wife  belong  predominantly  to 
each  other,  their  expenses  are  usually  low,  health  is  usually  good,  housing 
needs  are  simple,  each  is  becoming  established  in  the  routine  of  his  job, 
whether  the  wife  is  gainfully  employed  or  not,  and  evaluation  of  their  own, 
unique  plan  and  philosophy  is  in  the  making.  This  is  a  most  important  year — 
the  entrance  upon  the  road  to  success  or  the  road  to  disappointment,  dis- 
illusionment, heartache  and  failure. 

Most  of  the  decisions  about  life  together  are  in  the  making — adjusting 
to  each  other's  personal  peculiarities,  habits,  and  ways  of  life;  working  out 
a  routine  between  themselves;  handling  the  family's  money;  planning  social 
and  recreational  life  with  friends,  and  alone;  initiating  and  adjusting  to  sex 
relations;  establishing  satisfactory  relationships  with  parents  and  in-laws 
after  marriage;  evolving  a  religious  philosophy  and  practice;  and  later  on, 
planning  for,  and  adjusting  to,  the  coming  of  children  into  the  home.22 
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Baber  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  period  of  most  dynamic  change  comes 
early  in  marriage.  "In  the  first  year  or  two  the  partners  are  sizing  each  other 
up,  discovering  how  little  they  really  knew  about  each  other  before  marriage. 
For  no  matter  how  many  confidences  courtship  may  bring  forth,  it  cannot 
reveal  character  as  does  the  daily  behavior  of  these  same  partners  when 
thrown  together  in  the  prolonged  intimacy  of  marriage.  For  marriage  fre- 
quently 'shows  a  person  up'  more  promptly  and  correcdy  than  a  psychiatric 
session.  It  is  a  sort  of  social  and  spiritual  X-ray  that  reveals  one's  character 
with  disconcerting  clearness.  Before  marriage,  fellowship  is  limited  largely  to 
periods  of  rest  and  recreation,  when  pleasant  activities  prevail.  After  marriage, 
the  couple  must  take  life  as  it  comes,  their  associations  covering  periods  of 
work  as  well  as  of  play,  and  each  must  assume  new  responsibilities  that  may 
bring  worry  and  irritation.  Likewise,  each  must  learn  to  look  at  the  short- 
comings of  the  other  in  perspective,  rather  than  holding  them  so  near  the  eye 
that  nothing  else  can  be  seen.  In  perspective  they  are  part  of  the  total  picture, 
and  while  one  might  well  wish  that  they  were  not  there,  they  are  at  least 
blended  with  and  softened  by  other  more  attractive  elements."  ^^ 

In  our  type  of  society  the  young  spouses  are  generally  in  some  part  dis- 
appointed in  marriage,  for  so  much  fantasy  must  fall  by  the  wayside  as  marital 
accommodation  is  being  worked  out.  The  ability  to  learn  how  to  displace  a 
fantasy-wish  that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  reality-wish  that  can  is  crucial  in 
the  accommodation.  But  in  American  culture  the  theme  of  joyous  expectation 
(beyond  the  ability  of  any  reality  to  fulfill)  is  hammered  home  not  only 
through  the  family  of  procreation  during  childhood  but  by  mass  media  of 
communication,  by  often  seamy  ideals  of  success  propounded  in  school  and 
by  peer  groups.  Upon  the  marital  pair  are  thrust  the  onerous  psychic  burdens 
of  this  unalloyed  glamor.  Hopes  of  easy  accommodation  arising  from  the 
depths  of  the  emotional  life  history  are  projected  onto  material  objects  of  ful- 
fillment. Yet  even  when  these  material  objects  are  obtained  accommodation 
may  not  prove  easy.  A  new  car,  a  fur  coat,  some  luxury  item  are  thought  of 
as  the  way  to  relieve  burdens  of  an  underlying  psychopathological  wish. 

A  popular  cliche  has  it  that  common  interests  are  the  foundation  for 
marital  happiness.  But  like  most  cliches  this  one,  too,  contains  a  question,  not 
an  answer.  What  kind  of  common  interests  make  for  marital  accommodation? 
Purnell  Benson  has  differentiated  interests  of  an  individualistic  character  from 
interests  of  a  familistic  character.  He  found  that  well-adjusted  engaged  or  mar- 
ried persons  more  often  have  the  following  interests;  home,  children,  romantic 
love,  sexual  relations,  religion.  These  are  to  Benson  familistic  interests.  Among 
poorly  adjusted  couples  he  found  the  following  interests  more  prevalent: 
fame  or  success,  drinking,  money,  travel,  commercial  entertainment,  and 
companionship  to  avoid  loneliness.^* 

Peterson,^^  following  Burgess  and  Wallin,  rates  common  interests  on  the 
basis  of  "binding"  effects  in  the  earliest  years  of  marriage  as  follows: 

1.  Little  or  no  binding  effect:  sports  and  games. 

2.  Some  binding  effect:  friends,  reading  and  dancing. 
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3.  Considerable  binding  effect:  music,  theater,  church. 

4.  Great  binding  effect:  same  or  similar  professional  interests,  active  com- 
munity service,  devotion  to  a  common  cause. 

But  Burgess  and  Wallin's  sample  on  which  Peterson's  rating  is  based  is  middle 
class  and  of  high  educational  status  and  would  appear  to  be  unrepresentative 
of  lower-class  and  lower  educational  status  groups,  particularly  of  certain 
religious  and  minority  groups.  We  must  again  bear  in  mind  the  caution  that 
the  middle-class,  white,  Protestant  bias  will  lead  us  astray  if  categorically  ap- 
plied to  the  totality  of  American  culture:  we  lose  sight  of  subcultural  dif- 
ferentiation. 

Child  bearing  and  rearing  and  marital  accommodation 

Bossard  has  pointed  out  that  children  contribute  to  parents  an  increase 
in  the  range  and  complexity  of  family  interaction,  an  expansion  of  family 
interests,  emotional  satisfactions  of  lifelong  duration,  the  opportunity  to  relive 
life,  the  control  of  human  development,  insight  into  life's  processes,  and  in- 
sight into  the  true  meaning  of  life.-*'  Basic  to  these  contributions  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  child — sex,  wanted  or  unwanted,  physical  features,  achieve- 
ment level,  capacities;  the  attitudes  of  the  parents  toward  parenthood  and 
children;  the  subculture  to  which  the  parents  belong.  Bossard  recognizes  that 
there  are  dynamic  aspects  to  the  child's  contributions  to  the  parents — the  inter- 
action varies  over  time.  Burgess  and  Wallin  in  an  outstanding  understatement 
say:  "Parenthood  changes  the  life  situation  of  the  couple."  -"  The  child  in  the 
earliest  years  is  potentially  a  source  of  strain  to  the  couple  with  disruption 
of  sleeping  habits  of  the  parents,  interference  with  their  coital  activities,  their 
social  activities,  controversy  over  rearing,  taxing  of  the  mother's  energy  and 
patience.  But  Burgess  and  Wallin  fail  to  stress  the  oedipal  complications  which 
a  child  brings  to  the  marital  relationship.  Freud  once  said  that  a  function  of 
children  is  to  keep  parents  young.  Parental  youth  can  be  continually  rewon 
through  identificatory  empathy  with  the  child  or  children.  The  renewed  youth 
that  parents  can  thus  come  to  know  through  their  children  can  open  up  to 
them  new  worlds  of  interest  and  reality-expectation.  Yet  accompanying  the 
identification  process  is  unconscious  hostility.  All  parents  are  ambivalent  about 
children  but  if  the  general  affectional  arena  is  identification  the  hostility  can 
be  relatively  innocuous. 

The  possibility  of  planning  parenthood  today  has  drastically  changed  the 
marital  situation  from  yesteryear.  Pregnancy  need  no  longer  be  considered  as 
nature-given  or  divinely  enjoined.  Different  types  of  women  react  differently 
to  pregnancy,  particularly  first  pregnancy.  To  the  acceptive  woman  where 
parenthood  is  planned  pregnancy  is  a  joy  and  an  achievement;  in  the  re- 
nouncer  filled  with  anxiety  and  guilt,  pregnancy  may  bring  forth  forcibly  all 
her  previously  repressed  emotional  difficulties;  in  the  claimer  there  may  be 
engendered  hatred  of  the  husband  who  did  this  to  her.  From  the  husband  his 
wife's  pregnancy  brings  forth  basic  characteristics  long  dormant.  The  guilt- 
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laden  male  may  be  overcome  by  the  sin  he  has  committed;  the  sadist  may  be 
comforted  by  the  pain  he  has  inflicted  upon  the  woman;  the  cooperator  may 
feel  deep  identification  and  even  go  through  the  pains  and  discomfiture  of 
pregnancy  with  the  wife.  In  our  type  of  society  the  man's  constructive  role 
in  pregnancy  is  to  make  the  wife  feel  her  achievement  and  join  in  his  feeling 
of  potency,  to  be  gentle  and  solicitous  and  emphasize  the  joys  of  creation. 

Katharine  Whiteside  Taylor  has  pointed  out  that  for  immature  parents 
a  severe  strain  is  put  upon  them  by  the  first  pregnancy.-^  As  a  prerequisite  for 
constructive  parenthood  she  places  emotional  maturity.  Once  pregnancy  has 
advanced  a  few  months  there  is  no  turning  back  and  this  inexorability  can  be 
very  emotionally  disturbing  to  young  wives  and  husbands.  For  the  self-loving 
narcissistic  mother-to-be,  her  body — the  repository  of  narcissism — is  literally 
no  longer  her  own.  Since  these  parents-to-be  have  always  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  young,  children  themselves  in  fantasy,  they  now  face  a  revolutionary 
change  in  their  status  with  regard  to  the  external  world  as  well  as  to  their 
introjected  images  of  themselves. 

Contraception  has  made  possible  an  intensification  of  those  psychic  hesi- 
tations about  bringing  into  the  world  a  competitor  for  life  envisaged  as  narrow 
self-satisfaction.  A  sample  of  1,000  engaged  couples  showed  a  third  of  the 
men  and  a  quarter  of  the  women  not  entirely  enthusiastic  about  having  chil- 
dren. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  a  child  intensifies  the  attachment  of  hus- 
band and  wife  to  each  other  and  deepens  their  mutual  regard  and  affection. 
Burgess  and  Wallin  reached  the  highly  significant  conclusion  on  the  basis  of 
their  interviews  that  such  intensification  and  deepening  occurred  "only  if  their 
preparental  relationship  is  characterized  by  love  and  accord."  If  this  situation 
did  not  obtain,  "the  net  impact  of  parenthood  is  Hkely  to  be  negative."  -^ 
Having  a  child  or  children  is  not  the  way  to  solidify  or  save  a  marriage.  No 
one  has  ever  married  himself  out  of  a  neurosis  and  no  one  has  ever  cured  a 
neurosis  by  becoming  a  father  or  a  mother.  The  idea  of  having  a  child  as  the 
way  to  save  a  marriage  is  rooted  in  the  feeling  that  the  child  will  start  things 
all  over  again  on  a  new  footing;  youth  will  begin  again  and  the  earlier  marital 
slate  will  be  wiped  clean.  What  actually  happens  is  that  the  children  who  are 
born  as  pawns,  from  birth  on  "have  been  given  an  enormous  task  which  their 
parents  themselves  could  not  achieve.  The  unrealistic  and  childlike  expectations 
of  parents  in  these  situations  are  only  too  clear.  Such  children  tend  to  suffer 
from  great  emotional  insecurity,  wavering  loyalties,  ambivalence,  and  guilt 
feelings  which  may  lead  to  ego  and  superego  defects,  inability  to  form  stable 
object  relationships,  and  may  result  in  character  deformities,  depression,  or 
other  narcissistic  neuroses."  ^"  These  marriages  are  not  saved  but  the  chUdren 
are  ruined. 

Further  discussion  on  children  and  marriage  wUl  be  found  in  Chapters 
13,  14,  15,  and  16. 
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12     •     Predicting  Marital  Success  or  Failure 


Background 

We  have  stressed  the  chanciness  of  marriage  in  the  type  of  society  in  which 
we  Uve,  open,  secular,  pluralistic,  individualistic.  Here  marriage  is  based  on 
choice  and  companionship,  on  female  emancipation,  and  on  the  anomy  of 
romantic  love.  Thus  establishment  of  the  feasibility  of  a  marriage,  no  longer 
resting  in  traditional  hands,  becomes  a  scientific  concern.  The  large  increase 
in  the  divorce  rate  some  decades  ago  intensified  interest  in  helping  individuals 
make  marital  choices  that  would  militate  against  the  breach  of  the  crucial 
marital  relationship  and  against  the  emotional  upset  and  disorientation  of 
behavior  preceding  and  following  the  breach. 

Beginning  in  the  1920's,  gathering  momentum  in  the  1930's,  and  con- 
tinuing on  into  the  present,  a  research  movement  by  sociologists  and  social 
psychologists  has  proceeded  seeking  to  establish  criteria  for  judging  marital 
success,  to  evolve  techniques,  particularly  statistical  techniques,  for  predicting 
marital  success,  and  thus  to  aid  those  contemplating  marriage.  Leaders  of  this 
research  movement  in  sociology  and  social  psychology  have  been  Ernest  W. 
Burgess,  Leonard  Cottrell,  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Harvey  Locke,  and  Paul  Wallin, 
among  many  others.  Steps  in  the  procedure  for  predicting  success  or  failure 
in  marriage  include  the  following: 

1.  Choice  of  a  criterion  or  criteria  of  marital  success. 

2.  Selecting  predictive  items. 

3.  Selection  of  an  experimental  group. 

4.  Determining  the  predictive  value  of  the  items,  the  scores  to  be  assigned  to 
them  and  to  their  subcategories. 

5.  Classification  of  predictive  items  under  factors. 

6.  Correlation  of  scores  on  premarital  tests  with  marital  scores;  construction 
of  an  expectancy  table  and  applying  the  expectancy  table. 

We  shall  not  here  make  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  sociological  research 
and  literature  on  predicting  success  or  failure  in  marriage.  The  sample  of 
work  that  we  shall  survey  is  indicative  of  all  the  work  done.  A  complete 
bibliography  of  work  and  summary  of  findings  in  this  field  will  be  found  in 
Kirkpatrick.^ 
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Criteria  of  marital  success 

What  establishes  success  in  marriage?  Definition  of  marital  success  has 
been  attempted  through  establishment  of  criteria  such  as:  (1)  permanence  of 
the  union;  (2)  adjustment  of  the  couple;  (3)  happiness  of  husband  and  wife; 
(4)  satisfaction  of  the  couple  with  the  marriage  and  with  the  spouse;  (5) 
composite  criteria;  (6)  multiple  criteria. 

The  permanence  criterion  by  itself  assumes  that  a  marriage  that  endures 
is  a  success.  But  marriages  that  have  persisted  may  be  as  "unsuccessful"  as 
dissolved  marriages  in  respect  to  such  categories  as  coital  satisfaction,  emo- 
tional compatibility,  and  the  growth  of  individual  potentialities.  Permanence 
is  a  mechanical  criterion.  The  real  problem  is  how  and  why  has  the  marriage 
persisted. 

But  just  as  permanence  alone  is  mechanical  and  fictitiously  objective, 
adjustment  of  the  couple  as  the  sole  criterion  is  fictitiously  dynamic.  The 
estimation  of  adjustment  is  made  by  an  outsider,  usually  by  the  researcher  but 
sometimes  by  acquaintances,  friends,  or  relatives  of  a  pair.  The  term  adjust- 
ment may  be  value-laden.  In  fact,  adjustment  here  has  been  called  a  normative 
concept  since  "it  includes  as  an  essential  element  an  evaluation  of  behavior 
on  the  basis  of  cultural  standards  ...  In  view  of  the  confused  state  of  our 
thought  with  regard  to  adjustment,  it  behooves  us  to  treat  the  subject  with 
great  care."  ^ 

Happiness  as  a  criterion  of  marital  success  is  so  subjective  and  broad  as 
also  to  be  suspect.  Of  all  the  single  criteria  of  marital  success  Burgess  and 
Wallin  appear  to  be  most  favorably  inclined  toward  "satisfaction  with  the 
marriage,"  particularly  with  Jessie  Bernard's  method  of  measuring  satisfaction 
with  marriage  through  what  she  calls  the  index  of  the  degree  of  marital  satis- 
faction.^ Burgess  and  Wallin's  favorable  inclination  toward  the  criterion  of 
"satisfaction  with  the  marriage"  stems  from  their  belief  that  it  makes  possible 
tests  of  satisfaction  and  arrival  at  an  index  of  relative  satisfaction.  But  they 
still  contend  that  even  this  single  criterion  for  measuring  marital  success  places 
too  much  stress  on  one  line  of  response  from  the  married  individuals  who  are 
being  interviewed  and  who  are  taking  the  tests. 

Burgess  and  Cottrell  established  an  index  of  marriage  adjustment  based 
on  five  criteria.*  This  composite  index  consists  of  the  following  categories: 
(1)  agreements  and  settlement  of  disagreements;  (2)  common  interests  and 
activities;  (3)  demonstration  of  affection  and  confiding;  (4)  satisfaction  with 
marriage;  (5)  absence  of  feelings  of  unhappiness  and  loneliness.  Questions 
were  asked  in  the  Burgess  and  Cottrell  study  in  each  one  of  these  subdivisions. 
Each  question  has  a  series  of  alternative  answers  and  each  alternative  is  given 
a  score-value.  The  score-values  are  added  together  and  become  the  marital 
adjustment  score  of  the  individual  taking  the  test.  Locke  judged  marital  success 
in  his  comparison  of  a  happily  married  group  with  a  divorced  group  by  means 
of  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances  who  picked  out  the  most  happily  mar- 
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ried  couples  known  to  them.  Marital  failure  was  judged  through  divorce.^ 
Locke's  composite  index  thus  consists  of  the  happiness  and  adjustment  criteria 
joined  with  the  permanence  criterion. 

But  Burgess  and  Wallin  claim  that  a  composite  index  is  faulty  in  that  the 
criteria  are  not  interrelated  one  with  another.  They  therefore  propose  multiple, 
interrelated  criteria  for  marital  success  as  follows:  permanence,  happiness, 
general  satisfaction,  specific  satisfactions,  consensus,  love,  sexual  adjustment, 
companionship,  compatibility  of  personality.^  Each  criterion  has  a  separate 
schedule  in  Burgess  and  Wallin. 

Selecting  items 

The  kinds  of  items  selected  and  the  basis  for  selection  can  be  illustrated 
by  tests  constructed  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  and  by  Harvey 
Locke. 

On  the  basis  of  the  nine  criteria  mentioned  above,  Burgess  and  Wallin 
constructed  nine  schedules.  The  one  on  permanence  consists  of  eight  multiple- 
choice  questions;  the  one  on  happiness  of  21  such  questions;  the  one  on  general 
satisfaction  of  26.  The  schedule  on  specific  satisfactions  has  questions  under 
several  general  headings  with  many  subheadings,  as  does  the  one  on  consensus 
and  the  one  on  love;  the  one  on  sexual  satisfaction  has  17  items,  the  one  on 
companionship  12  multiple-choice  questions,  the  one  on  compatibility  15 
self-rating  categories.  Where  did  these  items  come  from?  They  came  in  part 
from  earlier  workers  in  this  field  and  in  part  from  the  instant  authors.  Burgess 
and  Wallin  say  concerning  the  items  on  sexual  satisfaction:  "The  judgment  of 
the  writers  determined  the  selection  of  the  questions  and  their  numerical 
weighting."  ^  Locke's  Marital  Adjustment  Test  includes  19  items  from  the 
Burgess-Cottrell  marital  adjustment  test,  2  adaptations  of  Terman's  items,  and 
8  which  were  formulated  by  the  author.^ 

Limitations  in  the  experimental  group  studied 

It  proved  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  researchers  measuring  marital  suc- 
cess to  get  a  representative  sample  of  an  entire  population,  such  as  the  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Locke  has  pointed  out  that  the  items 
he  used  for  marital  prediction  are  neither  claimed  nor  assumed  to  be  ap- 
pUcable  to  all  groups  in  the  United  States,  not  to  mention  groups  in  other 
cultures.^  Waller  and  Hill  have  criticized  the  studies  as  essentially  middle-class 
with  a  bias  favoring  conventionality  and  conservatism  that  they  think  better 
suited  to  the  Victorian  bourgeois  family  situations  of  the  day  before  yesterday 
than  to  those  of  today. ^^  Burgess  and  Wallin  have  also  seen  limitations  in  their 
sampling.  Moreover,  certain  lower-class  and  lower-education  groups  may  not 
even  be  able  to  take  the  tests,  not  being  literate  enough  to  understand  the 
questions  and  make  the  multiple-choice  alternative  most  suitable  to  them. 
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Determining  the  value  of  the  items:  a  critical  evaluation 

The  assignment  of  weights  on  marriage  success  tests  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  It  is  highly  misleading  concerning  the  aptitudes  of  the  respondents  for 
marriage.  For  example,  in  schedule  1  of  Burgess  and  Wallin's  test  we  find  the 
question:  "Do  you  think  divorce  is  justifiable?"  If  the  answer  is  Yes,  the 
respondent  is  given  0  points;  if  the  answer  is  No,  the  respondent  is  given  3 
points.  The  assumption  in  such  scoring  must  be  that  a  person  who  does  not 
think  divorce  is  justifiable  is  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  marriage.  There 
is  no  justification  whatever  for  believing  that  because  a  person  thinks  divorce 
is  justifiable  he  is  therefore  divorce-prone.  Individuals  who  think  that  divorce 
is  justifiable  may  be  the  very  ones  whose  personality  structures  and  traits 
make  them  more  yielding  and  pliant  and  "successful"  spouses.  They  under- 
stand the  experimental  basis  of  human  relationships  and  particularly  that 
delicately  balanced  relationship  known  as  marriage.  Individuals  who  do  not 
think  divorce  is  justifiable  may  be  hidebound,  puritanical,  guilt-ridden,  and 
bigoted.  But  they  would  get  three  points  for  qualities  which  can  make  their 
marriage  a  living  hell  whereas  the  tolerant,  liberal,  sympathetic  spouse  who 
understands  that  he  or  she  has  taken  one  alternative  out  of  several  and  that 
each  spouse  has  surrendered  much  by  being  tied  down  gets  no  points  at  all 
for  this  kindly  realization  that  he  is  involved  in  an  intricate  and  difficult  rela- 
tionship. To  know  that  divorce  is  justifiable  may  indicate  a  capacity  for  marital 
compatibility. 

On  the  happiness  schedule  of  Burgess  and  Wallin  any  person  who  gets 
very  high  scores  may  be  not  happy  but  slap-happy,  indeed  even  schizophrenic 
to  the  point  of  living  in  a  world  of  fantasy  and  self-delusion,  an  overoptimistic 
man  who  cannot  face  reality  and  a  Dulcyish  woman  who  is  always  fluttering 
in  anticipation  of  the  joy  which  is  never  hers.  Their  general  satisfaction 
schedule  is  no  less  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  depth  psychology.  It  is 
not  merely  difficult,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from  this  schedule  what  indi- 
viduals are  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with.  Here  we  find  the  question:  Do  you 
ever  regret  your  marriage?  Answers  and  scores  are  as  follows:  frequently,  0; 
occasionally,  1;  rarely,  3;  never,  5.  But  a  mature  answer  is:  Of  course,  but 
the  very  regret  is  the  ambivalent  aspect  of  my  joy  in  it.  All  human  satisfaction 
is  tinged  with  dissatisfaction;  by  taking  up  one  option  we  surrender  others. 
The  human  psyche  is  not  structured  in  such  a  way  that  answers  to  such 
questions  give  any  indication  of  fundamental  personality  traits  or  make  possible 
understanding  of  an  individual's  capacity  for  being  interrelated  with  another. 
Respondents  themselves  have  little  or  no  understanding  of  their  unconscious 
motives  and  their  appraisals  of  their  emotional  responses  and  feelings  cannot 
be  scientifically  taken  at  face  value. 

On  the  Burgess-WalHn  schedule  of  Consensus  we  find  the  question:  How 
many  serious  quarrels  or  arguments  have  you  had  with  your  mate  in  the  past 
twelve  months?  Possible  answers  are  4  or  more,  3,  2,  1,  0.  The  respective 
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scores  are  0,  1,2,  3,  4.  But  quarrels  and  arguments  are  inherent  in  the  marital 
situation.  Their  seriousness  depends  upon  the  personaUties  of  the  individuals 
and  their  significance  upon  the  healthy  forgetfulness  of  them.  Marital  quarrels 
are  really  serious  only  if  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  emotional  life  history 
and  are  neurotically  exploited.  Individuals  who  understand  themselves  will 
playfully  speak  later  of  their  absurdity  in  a  quarrel  which  appeared  to  be  very 
serious.  Twelve  months  without  a  quarrel  may  be  twelve  months  without  love. 
We  quarrel  with  people  we  cannot  introjectedly  ignore.  They  are  imbedded 
deeply  inside  our  psychic  configurations  and  indeed  are  agglutinated  into  the 
very  images  we  have  of  ourselves. 

The  measurement  of  love  for  mate  and  conception  of  its  reciprocation  by 
mate  in  schedule  6  of  Burgess  and  Wallin's  marital  success  inventory  borders 
on  the  preposterous.  Sociologists  who  are  supposed  to  be  very  sophisticated 
individuals  with  deep  empathy  into  other  people's  behavior  and  with  insight 
into  their  own,  are  here  asking  questions  about  love  as  if  it  were  some  kind 
of  disembodied  entity  instead  of  a  complex  of  mutually  interactive  systems 
of  psychic  imagery  rooted  in  two  life  histories  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
life  histories  have  themselves  undergone  changes  because  of  this  very  inter- 
relationship. Their  whole  schedule  on  love  is  a  laboring  of  the  obvious  or  shall 
we  say  is  sociologists'  labor  lost.  Other  investigators  such  as  Harvey  Locke 
have  struggled  to  avoid  such  superficiality,  but  without  resort  to  depth  psy- 
chology and  use  of  sociological  sophistication  all  is  lost  even  with  them.^^ 

Meaning  of  a  marital  success  score 

Scores  in  each  schedule  for  a  sample  taking  the  Burgess-Wallin  marital 
success  test  were  rated  in  percentiles.  A  person  whose  score  in  a  schedule 
falls  in  the  100th  percentile  has  99  per  cent  of  the  other  scores  below  his.  A 
person  whose  score  falls  in  the  30th  percentile  would  be  one  whose  score  was 
higher  than  29  per  cent  of  those  scored  and  lower  than  70  per  cent  of  those 
scored. 

On  "general  satisfaction,"  for  example,  Burgess  and  Wallin  say  that  if 
the  score  falls  in  the  lowest  quartile  (in  the  25th  percentile  or  below)  and 
either  partner  in  the  marriage  feels  unhappy  or  dissatisfied,  the  married  person 
should  consider  consulting  a  marriage  counselor.  But  he  would  first  wish  to 
check  his  rating  on  this  general  satisfaction  schedule  with  his  rating  on  other 
schedules.  His  low  score  on  general  satisfaction  would  seem  to  prove  nothing 
if  his  scores  on  other  schedules  were  high. 

In  the  case  of  every  schedule  Burgess  and  Wallin  consistently  point  out 
that  a  low  score  should  lead  the  individual  to  consider  the  necessity  for  going 
to  a  marriage  counselor  to  see  what  may  be  wrong  with  his  marriage.  Thus  the 
marital  success  test  at  best  is  symptomatic  not  diagnostic;  that  is,  it  points  out 
what  appears  to  be  wrong.  To  find  out  if  there  is  anything  really  wrong  the  in- 
dividual has  to  go  to  somebody  who  knows  something  about  marital  problems 
in  depth.  But  then  the  question  may  appropriately  be  asked:  "Why  not  go  to  a 
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marriage  counselor  originally?"  There  is  nothing  that  the  tests  point  out  that 
an  individual  may  not  feel  strongly  about  before  he  takes  them.  We  must  not 
fail  to  realize,  moreover,  that  those  who  get  high  scores  may  be  people  who 
do  not  wish  to  admit  even  on  a  test  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  their 
marriage.  And  those  who  admit  on  a  test  that  there  is  something  wrong  may 
be  the  very  ones  who  can  face  up  to  the  difficulties  even  before  taking  the  test. 

Factors  in  marital  adjustment 

Surveying  the  literature  on  marital  adjustment,  Kirkpatrick  found  five 
general  influential  factors,  which  he  listed  roughly  in  order  of  decreasing  sub- 
stantiation by  the  evidence:  early  and  adequate  orgasm  capacity;  confidence 
in  the  marriage  affection  and  satisfaction  with  affection  shown;  an  equalitarian 
rather  than  a  patriarchal  marital  relationship  with  special  reference  to  the 
husband  role;  mental  and  physical  health;  harmonious  companionship  based 
on  common  interests  and  accompanied  by  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
marriage  and  spouse. ^- 

On  the  other  hand,  Burgess  and  Locke  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  six  basic  factors  which  enter  into  marital  adjustment:  (1)  personal- 
ity characteristics,  (2)  cultural  backgrounds,  (3)  social  participation,  (4) 
economic  status,  (5)  response  patterns,  and  (6)  sex  desires. ^^  Under  the  head- 
ing of  personality  characteristics  Burgess  and  Locke  list  those  which  make 
for  unhappiness  in  marriage:  an  unhappy  temperament  as  indicated  by  a 
predisposition  to  be  pessimistic  rather  than  optimistic;  neurotic  tendencies  ex- 
pressed by  being  touchy,  grouchy,  lonesome,  easily  hurt,  and  bothered  by  use- 
less thoughts;  dominating  and  domineering  behavior  characterized  by  determi- 
nation to  get  one's  own  way  and  by  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  others;  critical 
and  inconsiderate  attitude  toward  others;  lack  of  self-confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  husband;  self-sufficiency  as  indicated  by  usually  facing  troubles  alone  and 
avoiding  asking  others'  advice.  Under  cultural  backgrounds  Burgess  and  Locke 
find  similarity  of  cultural  background  favorable  and  dissimilarity  of  cultural 
background  unfavorable  to  marital  adjustment.  A  husband  who  marries  be- 
low his  cultural  level  has  a  better  chance  for  success  than  a  wife  who  marries 
below  her  cultural  level.  Religious  differences,  according  to  Terman,  are  not 
crucial  to  marital  failure.  On  social  participation  Burgess  and  Locke  conclude 
that  the  sociable  and  conventional  person  seems  to  be  better  prepared  for 
achieving  what  they  call  adjustment  in  marriage.  Economic  status  is  a  resultant, 
according  to  Burgess  and  Locke,  of  noneconomic  influences  such  as  stability 
and  socialization  of  the  individual,  a  participative  personality,  and  a  capacity 
to  respond  to  others.  The  economic  items  which  the  various  studies  found  to 
be  significantly  associated  with  marital  success  were  moderate  income  at  time 
of  marriage,  some  savings,  occupations  characterized  by  stability  and  social 
control,  regularity  and  continuity  of  employment.  On  the  question  of  response 
patterns  as  a  factor  in  marital  success  Burgess  and  Locke  write:  "All  our  data 
bearing  on  this  question  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  average,  marriages 
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resulting  from  comradely  affection  turn  out  happier  than  those  chiefly  in- 
spired by  romantic  attitudes.  .  .  .  The  longer  the  periods  of  acquaintance, 
courtship,  and  engagement  the  greater  the  probabilities  of  marital  adjust- 
ment." ^*  On  the  sexual  factor  the  findings  are  as  numerous  as  the  studies. 
A  basic  difficulty  here  is  that  "sex"  is  an  all-inclusive  term.  Each  study  bases 
its  judgments  of  the  importance  of  this  factor  in  marital  success  on  different 
items.  Terman's  conclusion,  for  example,  is  that  the  similarity  of  sexual  desires 
of  the  pair  and  the  orgasm  capacity  of  the  wife  are  the  statistically  significant 
ones.^^ 

The  summaries  by  Kirkpatrick  and  by  Burgess  and  Locke  of  the  factors 
claimed  to  be  crucial  in  marital  adjustment  appear  to  be  adequate  surveys 
of  the  sociological  literature.  But  there  is  something  definitely  wrong  with  this 
literature.  It  is  naive,  though  well-intentioned,  and  it  is  scientifically  mis- 
guided. It  shows  little  or  else  barbarized  appreciation  of  unconscious  factors. 
For  example,  the  conclusion  that  neurotic  tendencies  make  for  unhappiness  in 
marriage  fails  to  come  to  grips  with  the  presence  of  some  neurotic  behavior  in 
all  marriages  and  the  compatibility  that  is  nevertheless  possible  for  the  part- 
ners. If  neurotic  tendencies  make  for  failure  in  marriage,  then  all  marriages  in 
the  United  States  must  be  failures,  which  is  nonsense.  Indeed,  all  the  factors 
found  associated  with  marital  success  and  failure  are  so  general  and  vague 
and  so  lacking  in  depth  specificity  as  to  be  almost  worthless  as  scientific 
indexes.  We  need  to  realize  also  that  these  factors  could  have  been  arrived  at 
by  any  literate  person  who  simply  sat  down  and  thought  about  them.  But 
there  is  more  in  the  heaven  and  hell  of  marriage  than  is  contained  in  all  this 
commonsense  sociology. 

A  premarital  prediction  test  and  prediction  items 

What  kind  of  test  is  given  to  those  contemplating  marriage?  Let  us  illus- 
trate the  operation  of  a  premarital  prediction  test  through  Burgess  and  Wallin. 
Their  marriage  prediction  schedule  contains  five  parts:  background  factors, 
personality  traits,  engagement  relations,  engagement  adjustment,  and  antici- 
pated contingency  factors. 

Their  schedule  of  personality,  like  others,  is  based  upon  an  erroneous 
proposition,  namely,  that  the  one  tested  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when 
he  gives  answers  to  questions  about  his  personality.  For  example,  the  ques- 
tions on  attitudes  toward  father  and  mother  assume  that  we  know  that  people 
with  highly  developed  oedipal  hostility  toward  a  parent  or  parents  necessarily 
wUl  make  great  marital  risks.  But  it  is  the  way  oedipal  hostility  is  integrated 
into  the  total  personality  that  is  crucial  here,  as  well  as  how  large  the  exploita- 
tive charge  this  hostility  has  in  the  unconscious  vis-a-vis  a  marital  partner. 
Sociology  does  not  advance  itself  by  making  hash  out  of  the  meat  of  psycho- 
analysis. The  entire  Burgess  and  Wallin  schedule  on  personality  is  not  worthy 
of  these  serious  students  of  sociology.  After  half  a  century  of  psychological 
advance  concerning  unconscious  motives  here  we  find  nothing  but  superficial- 
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ity.  Indeed  their  entire  test  is  really  a  begging  of  the  question.  Having  formally 
established  what  marital  success  is  in  disregard  of  the  psychodynamics  of 
human  behavior,  Burgess  and  Wallin  are  trying  to  prove  that  what  they  estab- 
lished as  criteria  are  the  real  criteria.  What  the  marital  prediction  test  is  going 
to  establish  is  not  riskability  of  an  individual  for  marriage  but  the  soundness 
of  the  marital  success  factors  that  have  been  established.  Individuals  are  not 
being  tested;  the  test  is  being  self -tested. 

The  naivete  of  the  Burgess  and  Wallin  marital  prediction  schedule  is  no- 
where better  shown  than  in  question  22  of  schedule  one  on  background.  This 
question  reads:  "Have  you  ever  wished  that  you  were  of  the  other  sex?"  The 
answer  "frequently"  gets  0  points,  the  answer  "quite  often"  gets  1  point;  the 
answer  "occasionally"  gets  2  points;  the  answer  "rarely"  gets  3  points;  the 
answer  "never"  gets  5  points.  What  is  the  point  of  this  question?  If  it  is  a  test 
of  latent  homosexuality,  then  the  authors  should  have  known  that  at  a  deep 
level  everybody  is  homosexual  and  that  always  and  everywhere  unconsciously 
every  man  wants  to  be  a  woman  and  every  woman  wants  to  be  a  man.  Any 
woman  who  has  never  wanted  to  be  a  man  (and  who  gets  5  points  thereby) 
has  no  penis-envy,  which  is  an  impossibility,  and  would  make  marriage  un- 
bearable for  herself  and  her  husband.  Any  man  who  has  never  wanted  to  be  a 
woman  (and  who  gets  5  points  thereby)  has  no  capacity  for  empathy,  little 
love  for  children,  and  less  for  his  wife.  Psychic  bisexuality  is  inherent  in  the 
human  animal  and  constructive  in  marriage.  Marriage  entaUs  in  our  society  the 
accentuation  of  the  feminine  in  man  and  of  the  masculine  in  woman.  A  wife 
becomes  part  of  a  husband's  introjected  imagery  because  he  is  part  woman 
and  a  husband  becomes  part  of  a  wife's  introjected  imagery  because  she  is 
part  man. 

Correlations  and  expectancy  tables 

The  problem  of  predicting  success  or  failure  involves  estimating  on  the 
basis  of  a  correlation  coefficient  what  a  marital  score  will  be  given  a  premarital 
score  or  the  degree  of  probability  that  an  individual  with  a  given  premarital 
index  will  be  successful. 

E.  M.  Kelly  found  a  positive  correlation  between  marital-prediction 
scores  and  marital  adjustment  scores  of  .50  for  husbands  and  .56  for  wives. 
Burgess  and  Wallin  found  a  positive  association  between  engagement-adjust- 
ment scores  and  marital-adjustment  scores.  The  correlation  for  men  was  .43 
and  for  women  .41.  In  Terman  and  Wallin's  study  we  find  that  most  of  the 
items  associated  with  high  marital  success  scores  were  also  associated  with 
high  engagement  success  scores.  In  none  of  the  studies  (Terman,  Thomason, 
Burgess  and  Cottrell,  King,  Stroup,  Adams,  Burgess  and  Wallin,  Kelly)  do  we 
get  any  high  degree  of  correlation  for  the  scores  of  either  husbands  or  wives. ^^ 
Therefore  estimates  of  marital  success  based  on  premarital  scores  are  so  broad 
as  to  be  practically  worthless  on  their  own  terms. 

The  so-called  pioneering  study  on  predicting  success  or  failure  in  mar- 
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riage  by  Burgess  and  Cottrell  boldly  attempted  to  establish  an  expectancy 
table  on  the  basis  of  control  groups. ^^  This  table  shows  the  percentage  relation 
between  the  premarital  prediction  scores  and  the  marital  adjustment  scores  of 
519  cases.  The  table  is  used  for  the  unmarried  as  follows:  (1)  The  individuals 
take  the  premarital  prediction  test  and  receive  a  score;  (2)  on  the  basis  of 
this  score  we  read  the  percentage  of  cases  in  the  control  group  which  fell  at 
different  scores  on  the  marital  adjustment  test;  (3)  we  then  state  the  chances 
out  of  100  that  an  individual  with  a  certain  premarital  score  has  of  marital 
adjustment.  Thus  a  person  with  a  premarital  score  in  the  highest  class  (700- 
799)  has  80  chances  out  of  100  of  having  a  very  high  marital  adjustment  score, 
10  chances  out  of  100  of  having  a  high  marital  adjustment  score,  10  chances 
out  of  100  of  having  a  low  marital  adjustment  score,  and  0  chances  out  of  100 
of  having  a  very  low  marital  adjustment  score.  And  so  on  for  other  premarital 
scores. 

Terman  has  pointed  out  that  research  in  marital  prediction  has  not  yet 
reached  the  refined  stage  where  expectancy  tables  can  be  used  premaritally 
with  accuracy.  "What  we  want  to  know,"  writes  Terman,  "is  the  predictive 
efficiency  of  a  test  administered  before  marriage.  Data  of  this  kind  are 
gradually  becoming  available.  .  .  .  Although  there  is  urgent  need  of  more 
information  on  the  predictive  value  of  tests  given  premaritally,  the  data  at  hand 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  such  tests  offer  a  promising  field  of  investiga- 
tion." ^^  We  would,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  such  tests  as  have  been  given 
and  are  being  given,  with  their  lack  of  probing  in  depth  and  their  avoidance 
of  or  inability  to  include  unconscious  factors,  offer  no  hope  that  this  is  a 
promising  field  of  investigation.  Measurement  and  prediction  of  marital  success 
or  failure  in  sociology  and  social  psychology  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  and  have  been  out  of  step  with  the  most  far-reaching 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  psychodynamics  of  human  behavior  in  marriage. 
In  academic  sociology  and  social  psychology  they  have  become  what  Francis 
Bacon  would  calls  idols  of  the  tribe  that  stand  in  the  way  of  scientific  progress. 
Psychoanalytic  iconoclasm  is  the  main  alternative  to  worship  of  such  false 
idols. 

Criticism  of  the  tests  within  sociology 

In  1948  William  L.  Kolb  ^^  attacked  the  middle-class,  conservative  values 
inherent  in  such  tests  as  we  have  been  discussing.  Kolb's  criticisms  have  been 
followed  by  Waller  and  Hill,  who  claim  that  the  questions  asked  and  the  criteria 
established  stack  the  cards  in  favor  of  the  conventional.  They  point  out  that 
the  happiness  and  satisfaction  being  measured  is  that  of  the  advertiser,  the 
slick  magazines,  the  Babbitt-oriented  success  story,  whereas  the  middle-class 
family  considered  from  the  value-orientation  of  personality  development  and 
creative  endeavor  may  also  be  seen  as  consisting  of  an  empty,  stultifying, 
confused  wife  and  mother,  a  husband  and  father  striving  for  success  at  all  costs, 
and  emotionally  unstable  children  torn  by  the  frustration  of  the  mother  and 
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the  hard  materialism  of  the  father.^^  This  contentment  with  middle-class  values 
as  the  concealed  major  premise  of  the  criteria  for  marital  success  makes  it 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  lower  and  upper  classes,  with  rural  groups,  with 
oppressed  minorities,  and  with  the  deviant  who  seek  to  transvaluate  pre- 
existing values  and  live  by  standards  of  critical  intelligence  and  of  scientific 
and  artistic  creation. 

A  very  heartening  sign  among  sociological  workers  on  measurement  and 
prediction  of  marital  success  or  failure  is  that  they  have  latterly  begun  to  see 
the  shortcomings  and  limitations  of  this  vast  undertaking  as  it  has  been  carried 
on.  For  example,  Burgess  *  and  Locke,  two  prominent  workers  in  this  field, 
in  the  second  edition  of  their  book  The  Family  have  listed  and  discussed  the 
limitations.-^  Such  disarming  self-criticism  must  be  offered  here  in  some  detail, 
with  some  comments  of  our  own,  as  follows: 

1 .  The  assignment  of  success  on  individual  predictive  items  is  established 
by  the  average  significance  of  an  item  in  the  entire  group  of  items  upon  which 
the  expectancy  table  is  based. 

But  in  any  given  case  of  prediction  a  particular  item  exists  in  a  nexus, 
what  Burgess  and  Locke  call  a  configuration,  of  factors,  and  it  is  the  nexus 
which  determines  the  weight  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  item.  Thus  in  one 
nexus  a  given  item  might  make  for  success,  in  another  for  failure.  For  example, 
in  one  marriage  idealistic  expectations  may  lead  to  disillusionment  with  a  mate, 
in  another  they  may  lead  the  mate  to  seek  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  and  thus 
satisfy  the  expectations. 

2.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  direct  predictions  but  only  to  state  proba- 
bilities of  marital  success. 

This  probability  leaves  an  individual  tested  up  in  the  air  to  say  the  least. 
To  tell  him,  for  example,  that  the  chances  are  2  out  of  3  that  he  will  make  a 
success  of  his  contemplated  marriage  still  leaves  him  uncertain  whether  he  is 
the  third  or  one  of  the  two  successes.  In  insurance  expectancy  tables  the  cost 
of  falling  in  a  given  place  in  the  table  is  the  price  of  the  premium,  but  in 
marital  success  expectancy  tables  the  cost  may  be  psychically  and  socially 
overwhelming. 

3.  In  what  looks  like  a  response  to  that  developmental  concept  of  marital 
adjustment  through  which  Waller  and  Hill  ^-  try  to  avoid  the  limitations  "which 
handicapped  our  prediction-focused  colleagues,"  Burgess  and  Locke  point  out 
that  items  used  in  statistical  prediction  represent  for  the  most  part  static  rather 
than  dynamic  aspects  of  personality  experience  "yet  what  is  of  most  interest 
in  the  prediction  of  marital  adjustment  is  the  probable  trend  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  behavior  of  the  person."  ^^ 

In  order  to  predict  marital  success  or  failure  Waller  and  Hill  claim  that 
we  have  to  be  able  to  establish  and  measure  criteria  of  developmental  mar- 


*  We  need  to  point  out  the  bizarre  coincidence  that  in  the  very  same  year,  1953,  that 
Burgess  was  in  collaboration  with  Locke  raising  searching  questions  on  the  adequacy 
of  this  enterprise  he  was  in  collaboration  with  Wallin  falling  into  ever  deeper  pits 
of  error  by  pursuing  it. 
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riage  adjustment.  Such  criteria  must  reflect  according  to  these  authors  the 
"minimum  institutional  requirements  of  marriage"  and  also  "reflect  well  the 
demands  for  personality  growth  through  freedom  of  both  persons  in  marriage." 
Waller  and  Hill,  in  this  developmental  approach  which  Burgess  and  Locke 
find  important  in  arriving  at  the  dynamic  aspects  of  personality  and  experience 
which  the  static  items  of  statistical  prediction  tests  unfortunately  do  not  get  at, 
think  that  they  have  gone  outside  the  range  of  scientific  method  and  have 
entered  upon  the  field  of  values  but  they  think  that  this  entrance  is  unavoidable. 

4.  Burgess  and  Locke  conclude  their  statement  of  the  limitations  of 
statistical  prediction  of  marital  success  by  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
from  a  schedule  or  test  certain  imponderable  factors  important  for  the  marital 
relationship. 

This  difficulty  they  believe  holds  particularly  for  unconscious  influences 
which  may  be  decisive  for  the  marital  relationship.  Such  unconscious  influences 
are  illustrated  for  Burgess  and  Locke  by  the  nature  of  the  childhood  affectional 
relationship  of  the  person  with  the  parents;  the  degree  of  the  complementary 
satisfaction  of  personality  needs  of  the  couple,  and  the  relative  present  and 
probable  future  integration  of  their  interests,  values,  and  objectives.  This  is  a 
far-reaching  acknowledgment  for  which  we  must  be  thankful  but  one  which 
might  have  been  made  before  we  were  swamped  with  sheerly  statistical  studies 
and  research  if  students  of  this  problem  had  been  able  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  psychoanalytic  material.  Acknowledgment  of  this  kind  was  undoubtedly 
furthered  by  criticism  such  as  Manfred  Kuhn's  that  stressed  the  irrational 
factors  which  are  operative  in  mate  selection  and  marriage  and  the  inability  of 
the  predictive  tests  to  get  at  these  factors.-*  Kuhn  also  suggested  that  in  addi- 
tion to  irrationalities  inherent  in  human  nature  itself  there  are  cultural  ir- 
rationalities which  lead  people  into  marriage  that  may  be  fraught  with  failure 
because  they  lay  so  much  stress  on  romantic  love  and  the  search  for  a  soul 
mate  which  may  "have  nothing  to  do  with  such  mundane  and  practical  con- 
siderations as  educational  status  or  childhood  background." 

But  if  these  irrational  factors  are  decisive  and  we  must  get  to  the  dynamic 
aspects  of  personality  and  choice  as  Burgess,  Locke,  WaUer,  Hill,  and  Kuhn 
suggest,  it  is  accordingly  indispensable  for  us  to  have  a  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  concerning  personality  development  and  irrational  configurations 
and  psychic  dynamism  on  which  to  draw  for  our  understanding.  The  recog- 
nition that  there  are  irrational  factors  and  psychic  dynamism  associated  with 
mate  selection,  marital  success  and  its  prediction,  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
The  end  of  wisdom  (if  wisdom  ever  has  an  end)  is  to  be  able  to  stipulate  how 
human  beings  behave  in  depth  of  motives,  attitudes,  and  values,  in  mate  se- 
lection and  in  marriage,  and  what  marriage  itself  may  do  to  the  motives,  at- 
titudes, and  values  with  which  they  come  to  it.  This  wisdom  is  in  our  opinion 
given  by  dynamic  psychiatry  or  what  is  better  known  as  psychoanalysis.  But 
even  psychoanalytic  concepts  and  techniques  of  interpretation  must  be  intensi- 
fied by  sociological  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  cultural  variables  operate 
upon,  affect,  and  are  affected  by  the  psychic  depths. 
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Criticisms  from  clinical  psychology,  psychological  testing,  and 
marriage  counseling 

In  a  symposium  on  the  value  and  limitations  of  marriage  prediction 
tests,^^  criticisms  were  directed  at  the  tests  from  the  standpoint  of  clinical 
psychology,  psychological  testing,  and  marriage  counseling.  Albert  Ellis  there 
held  that  twenty-five  years  of  clinical  psychological  practice  have  shown  that 
paper  and  pencil  personality  inventories  when  scored  in  the  conventional  man- 
ner recommended  by  the  distributors  of  the  instruments  are  far  inferior  as 
diagnostic  instruments  to  clinical  interviews  with  various  types  of  patients 
and  clients.  He  finds  that  such  personality  inventories  have  proved  so  ineffectual 
that  they  have  been  replaced  in  contemporary  clinical  psychology  by  more 
adequate  tests  of  a  projective  type  such  as  the  Rorschach  Test,  the  Thematic 
Apperception  Test,  and  the  Draw-a-Person  Test.  In  marriage  counseling  Ellis 
claims  that  since  the  marriage  prediction  tests  are  based  upon  groups  their 
application  to  specific  individuals  or  couples  is  "a  very  dangerous,  unscientific, 
and  unethical  procedure."  Personality  inventories,  he  holds,  may  be  used  as 
screening  devices  but  not  for  individual  performance  prediction;  that  is,  they 
may  be  used  for  isolating  those  who  may  be  poor  marital  risks.  The  screening 
must  be  followed  up  by  individual  counseling  and  individual  interview.  But, 
says  Ellis,  if  individuals  have  come  for  premarital  or  marital  counseling  these 
tests  do  not  have  to  be  used;  by  coming  for  counseling  they  have  already 
screened  themselves.  Using  the  tests  in  such  situations  Ellis  says  is  "time 
consuming,  superfluous,  and  sometimes  dangerously  misleading."  He  also 
criticizes  the  tests,  as  Claude  C.  Bowman  -•'  has  more  recently  done  with  fertile 
suggestions  for  new  research  in  family  dynamics,  on  the  ground  that  indi- 
viduals' answers  to  personality  inventory  questions  are  not  by  any  means  to 
be  taken  at  their  face  value.  But  we  do  not  share  with  any  enthusiasm  Ellis's 
conclusion  that  eventually  such  tests  as  have  been  given  may  be  improved  so 
that  they  are  suitable  for  individual  marital  prediction. 

In  this  symposium  Richard  A.  C.  Stewart  pointed  out  that  research  done 
at  the  Marriage  Consultation  Center  of  the  Community  Church  in  New  York 
City  showed  the  psychopathic  deviate  scale  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory  to  have  high  validity  in  isolating  people  who  have 
psychopathic  traits  which  stand  in  the  way  of  marital  adaptability.  Individuals 
with  psychopathic  traits  are  deficient  or  lacking  in  such  feelings  as  shame  and 
tenderness,  lack  responsiveness  to  the  social  demands  of  honesty,  truthfulness, 
or  decency,  and  are  self-centered  and  show  little  consideration  for  others. 
"They  usually  possess  these  characteristics  in  fairly  unmodifiable  form.  In 
short,  these  individuals  lack  adaptability."  Yet  even  this  criterion  of  unadapta- 
bility  can  turn  out  to  be  a  poor  indicator  of  marital  failure.  Stewart  gives  the 
example  of  a  couple  who  came  to  the  clinic  not  because  of  marital  unhappiness 
but  because  the  man  despite  great  ability  had  been  unable  to  hold  a  job  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  man's  psychopathic  score  was  high.  But  the  marriage 
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was  very  successful  because  of  the  wife's  attitude  toward  him.  "Her  attitude, 
in  effect,  proved  to  be,  'I  am  happy  to  do  what  my  husband  wants.  I  accept 
my  husband's  desires  and  wishes  as  pre-eminent  in  our  marriage.  He  is  the 
more  intelHgent,  he  is  the  leader,  the  decisions  are  his.  What  he  wishes,  I  shall 
agree  to  gladly.'  "  This  woman  was  basically  anaclitic.  Her  marriage  to  a  man 
with  high  psychopathic  tendencies  made  for  success — indeed,  unconsciously 
they  may  have  chosen  each  other  precisely  because  of  this  underlying  compati- 
bihty  between  her  anaclitism  and  his  psychopathic  tendencies.  One  might  in- 
deed generalize  by  asserting  that  unless  there  were  anaclitic  women  available 
for  men  with  psychopathic  tendencies  we  would  be  in  something  of  a  mess. 
Robert  A.  Harper  in  this  symposium  claimed  that  prediction  tests  were 
not  useful  for  marriage  counseling.  In  the  majority  of  premarital  and  marital 
counseling  situations.  Harper  says,  the  tests  do  not  save  time  but  waste  time 
since  the  clients  come  with  problems  and  the  problems  have  to  be  solved  as 
revealed.  Whatever  the  test  might  uncover  can  be  better  uncovered  in  counsel- 
ing interviews.  The  tests  do  not  offer  greater  objectivity,  thus  offsetting  the  bias 
of  the  interviewer;  the  tests  are  themselves  unvalidated  and  themselves  intro- 
duce a  bias,  namely,  that  the  criteria  on  which  they  are  constructed  are  valid 
criteria.  "We  would  be  better  off  as  counselors,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  avoided 
giving  marriage  prediction  schedules  to  our  clients." 

Depth  psychology  and  prediction 

Where  then  do  we  stand  on  the  problem  of  premarital  prediction  of 
success  or  failure  in  marriage,  or  prediction  of  success  or  failure  in  an  already 
contracted  marriage?  Is  it  impossible  to  find  any  tests  at  all  that  we  can  use? 
Are  there  any  other  ways  for  making  predictions?  The  situation  is  far  from 
hopeless  but  would  be  hopeless  if  we  had  to  restrict  ourselves  to  such  tech- 
niques as  some  sociologists  have  evolved.  Hope  in  the  situation  lies,  we  believe, 
in  the  use  of  certain  depth-psychological  tests  premaritally  and  maritally,  com- 
bined with  the  use  of  clinical  interviews,  counseling,  and  if  necessary,  extensive 
psychotherapy.  But  even  such  tests,  interviews,  counseling,  and  therapy  should 
not  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  can  make  sure-fire  predictions.  Premaritally  we 
can  communicate  to  the  couple  not  a  coefficient  of  correlation  or  a  place  on  an 
expectancy  table  but,  as  Molly  Harrower  says,  "the  kind  of  psychological 
problems  that  are  bound  to  arise  in  the  normal  course  of  events  when  they 
link  their  lives  within  the  framework  of  marriage."  ^'^  And  for  marital  "pre- 
diction" we  would  join  with  Norman  Reider  ^^  in  his  statement  that  psychiatric 
and  psychoanalytic  counseling  or  therapy  will  give  aid  to  a  couple  by  basing 
itself  upon  "the  kinds  of  adaptation  that  occur  in  spontaneous  adjustments  in 
a  successful  marriage  or  those  adaptations  that  occur  as  a  result  of  treatment." 
Reider  continues  that  of  course  "such  clinical  studies  also  point  to  sources  of 
difficulty  and  give  clues  as  to  their  use  in  a  predictive  way.  But  caution  is 
again  emphasized,  and  justly  so,  since  the  study  of  marital  relations  should  in 
no  way  differ  from  other  areas  of  psychiatric  study  in  which  prediction  out  of 
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past  clinical  behavior  is  too  hazardous  under  the  multiple  conditions  to  which 
the  life  of  an  individual  is  subjected." 

We  cannot  tell  people  accurately  what  is  going  to  happen  to  their  mar- 
riage; we  can  only  tell  them  what  is  going  to  happen  or  is  happening  in  their 
marriage.  They  will  still  be  on  their  own  then,  but  on  their  literate  own. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  psychological  testing  which  tries  to  measure 
in  depth  the  compatibiUty  of  partners  we  may  turn  to  the  work  of  Piotrowski 
and  Dudek  '^^  on  Rorschach  examination  of  marital  partners.  They  used  the 
Rorshach  M — a  measure  of  human  movement  response.  Rorschach  had 
emphasized  that  individuals  differing  in  their  number  of  M  are  divergent 
personalities  and  that  psychological  communication  between  them  on  a  deep 
level  is  difficult  and  only  partial.  M  reveals  psychological  tendencies  in  the 
repressive  system  which  strive  for  direct  and  overt  motor  manifestations.  Thus 
it  seeks  to  measure  unconscious  forces  in  the  individual.  M  reflects  a  person's 
way  of  life,  his  concept  of  himself  in  relation  to  the  world,  the  concept  that 
dominates  his  adaptation  to  others  in  personally  vital  matters.  "Although  one 
does  not  always  behave  according  to  the  traits  revealed  by  the  M,  people  who 
live  together  intimately  cannot  differ  greatly  in  the  number  and  quality  of  their 
M  and  expect  to  experience  harmony.  There  are  too  many  vital  and  important 
decisions  of  a  partnership  nature  in  marriage  which  require  living  in  ac- 
cordance with  one's  deep  character  traits  as  revealed  by  the  M." 

Piotrowski  and  Dudek's  sample  consisted  of  divorced  couples  and  mar- 
ried couples  who  remained  married  despite  some  discord.  Part  of  M  measures 
aggression,  and  if  both  partners  were  aggressive  to  the  same  extent  and  tended 
to  express  it  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  circumstances  there  would 
be  too  many  quarrels  and  basic  disagreements  for  the  marriage  to  work.  "It 
is  easier  to  get  along  if  the  desire  to  win  out  in  competition  or  in  neurotic 
defensive  aggression  is  weak  in  both  partners,  or  at  least  in  one  of  them."  But 
Piotrowski  and  Dudek  think  that  more  subtle  analysis  and  a  larger  number  of 
cases  are  required  to  establish  the  worth  of  the  Rorschach  M  for  marital  pre- 
diction. 

In  an  essay  on  problems  in  the  prediction  of  marital  adjustment  already 
cited  here,  Reider,  though  appreciative  of  Piotrowski  and  Dudek's  "most 
interesting  study  of  marital  compatibility,"  nevertheless  warns  that  the  use  of 
M  is  but  one  mode  of  approach  to  the  problem.  "Again  we  need  a  word  of 
caution  about  the  use  of  tests  as  predictive  devices  at  this  stage  of  our  knowl- 
edge." The  most  illuminating  studies  on  the  prediction  of  marital  adjustment 
for  Reider  come  from  what  he  calls  the  excellent  psychiatric  and  psychoanalytic 
presentations  which  give  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  interaction  of  conflictual 
forces  within  couples.  These  presentations  stem  from  data  accumulated 
through  long-term  individual  psychotherapy  and  in  some  cases  from  group 
therapy.  Thus  psychotherapy  would  be  the  primary  way  for  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  predicting  marital  adjustment.  "Obviously  this  is  not  always  feasible. 
Therefore,  it  is  justifiable  to  anticipate  some  sort  of  prophylactic  devices  for 
meeting  problems  before  they  arise,  and  this  thought  is  back  of  all  kinds  of 
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planning  toward  making  marriages  more  effective."  Reider  then  considers  the 
whole  area  of  education  ranging  from  courses  in  family  life  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  to  premarital  counseling  and  marriage  manuals.  The  trend  toward 
popular  education  in  marital  relationships  will  increase  in  time  but  its  efficacy 
will  depend  upon  what  kind  of  education  is  given.  Guidance  and  counseling 
require  expert  specialists  in  guidance  and  counseling.  Psychoanalytically 
oriented  therapy  is  for  Reider  the  approach  that  offers  most  in  prediction  of 
marital  adjustment  but  unfortunately  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  the  most 
inaccessible  approach  to  most  people,  involving  time  and  money  and  the 
willingness  to  overcome  one's  resistances  and  expose  one's  repressive  system 
to  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  rather  than  exclusively  trying  at  this  time  to 
undo  damage  that  has  been  done  by  a  marriage  or  prevent  damage  in  a  con- 
templated marriage  through  sound  manuals,  counseling,  or  education  (although 
we  do  not  wish  to  minimize  or  interfere  with  such  noble,  creative  efforts),  we 
might  also  concentrate  on  making  parents  and  parents-to-be  literate  in  rearing 
emotionally  stable  children,  in  imparting  sexual  knowledge  to  them,  and  in 
helping  them  avoid  making  life  any  more  traumatic  than  it  already  is  in  our 
culture.  We  can  help  through  good  manuals,  counseling,  and  education  the 
present  generations  of  the  married  and  those  being  married,  but  we  may  be 
able  from  the  cradle  onward  to  make  so  much  help  unnecessary  for  the 
younger  generations.  The  triumph  of  the  reality-principle  over  the  pleasure- 
principle  thus  becomes  also  a  collective  endeavor  rather  than  merely  an  in- 
timately personal  one.  The  sophistication  required  for  this  triumph  on  a  col- 
lective basis  is  seriously  impeded  by  the  socially  ingrained  resistances  to  the 
secularization  of  knowledge  concerning  oneself.  But  we  have  made  and  are 
making  great  inroads  in  overcoming  these  resistances.  The  task  before  us  is 
vast  but  grows  less  overwhelming  by  the  realization  that  it  is  a  task  and  that 
we  have  the  tools.  The  resistances  to  psychoanalysis  are  themselves  at  the 
root  of  our  difficulty  in  making  it  the  keystone  of  approach  in  predicting 
marital  adjustment.  These  resistances  are  of  the  deepest  kind  and  more  severe 
than  against  acceptance  of  other  less  personal  forms  of  scientific  innovation. 
Moreover,  we  must  develop  simplified  means  of  aiding  those  who  wiU  forever 
remain  sociologically  and  psychologically  illiterate  because  of  lack  of  the 
sophistication  needed  to  understand  and  apply  sociological  and  psychological 
knowledge  in  depth.  Finally,  we  would  join  with  Claude  Bowman  in  his  state- 
ment (in  his  article  already  cited)  that  though  many  sociologists  are  now 
familiar  with  a  few  of  the  well-known  concepts  of  psychiatry,  still  family 
sociologists  will  find  it  profitable  to  study  this  field  of  knowledge  more  thor- 
oughly in  the  classroom  and  the  clinic. 
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13     •     Problems  of  Infancy 


The  children's  revolution 

It  is  but  yesterday  that  the  pervasive  importance  of  infancy  became  scien- 
tifically comprehensible.  People,  we  now  know,  do  not  simply  and  merely 
outgrow  early  childhood — they  carry  childhood  introjectedly  throughout  life. 
This  revolutionary  way  of  looking  at  the  life  history  was  contributed  to  the 
social  sciences  by  dynamic  psychiatry — that  is,  psychoanalysis.  The  early 
years  of  training  and  learning  in  the  family  were  found  to  be  crucial  for  the 
development  of  adult  personality.  Mental  illnesses  were  found  to  be  causally 
associated  with  types  of  emotional  involvement  of  individuals  with  father, 
mother,  siblings.  Parental  life  histories  were  found  to  be  reflected  in  children's 
socialization.  For  the  ancient  fatalistic  and  gloomy  prediction  that  the  sins  of 
the  father  shall  be  visited  upon  the  sons  we  now  have  a  counter  maxim:  "The 
past  of  the  parents  is  the  future  of  the  children."  That  is,  the  kind  of  emotional 
life  histories  that  the  mother  and  father  have  had  singly,  together,  and  with 
their  other  children  determines  in  no  small  part  the  kind  of  emotional  develop- 
ment we  can  expect  in  the  child,  the  manner  in  which  he  will  come  to  control 
the  reality  world,  and  how  he  will  respond  to  the  learning  process. 

Thus  the  family  has  come  to  be  understood  as  a  system  of  dynamic 
cumulative  interaction  between  parents,  between  parents  and  children,  and 
between  children.  Every  child  in  a  family  has  a  different  emotional  environ- 
ment depending  upon  what  is  called  his  ordinal  position,  the  chronological 
place  he  has  in  the  group. 

Since  the  life  history  is  not  fully  reversible,  all  great  emotional  stresses 
and  strains  in  the  periods  of  infantile  orality,  anality,  and  genitality,  will  leave 
their  mark  on  personality  and  show  up  in  overt  behavior  later  on  or  in  un- 
conscious motivation  of  overt  behavior.  Accordingly,  great  attention  is  now 
paid  in  psychology  and  sociology  to  infant  training  practices — feeding,  wean- 
ing, toilet  training,  separation  from  parental  sleeping  quarters — to  child  care, 
sex  education,  encouragement,  love,  affection,  constructive  discipline.  The 
school  systems  and  the  teaching  profession  have  begun  to  be  alerted  to  the 
importance  of  early  childhood  in  the  formation   of  adult  personality.   In 
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adolescence  we  have  learned  to  expect  that  basic  traits  of  the  core  personality 
stemming  from  infancy  and  childhood  will  appear.  Finally,  in  dating,  court- 
ship, engagement,  marriage,  and  family  formation  we  have  learned  to  expect 
that  the  core  personality  will  show  itself  forcibly.  From  psychoanalysis  we 
have  additionally  gained  wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  how  behavior  deviant 
from  marital  and  familial  norms  is  instigated  by  familial  forces  at  work  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  behavior  such  as  out-of-wedlock  maternity  and  pa- 
ternity, homosexuality,  prostitution,  divorce-proneness,  desertion. 

The  emotional  maturity  of  parents  is  a  basic  factor  in  how  children 
will  be  reared  and  will  grow.  This  emotional  maturity  is  heavily  conditioned 
by  the  attitude  which  the  parents  have  toward  each  other.  If  their  love  is 
heavily  weighted  with  ambivalence  and  hatred,  the  arena  of  affection  they  will 
set  up  for  the  child  will  be  disturbing  to  him.  The  child  wUl  be  torn  on  the 
horns  of  a  psychic  dilemma — if  they  do  not  love  each  other  how  can  they 
love  him?  If  the  parents  have  little  capacity  for  sublimating  their  own  irrational 
proclivities  and  systematically  visit  their  own  inner  difficulties  on  each  other 
and  on  the  child  by  projective  techniques,  the  mental  health  of  the  child  will 
be  endangered,  not  to  mention  the  danger  to  parental  mental  health. 

Oedipal  complications  set  in  for  the  parents  at  birth  of  the  child.  Some 
fathers  feel  so  intensively  the  rivalry  of  a  male  infant  that  their  own  infantile 
feelings  of  rejection  are  dramatically  (and  melodramatically)  expressed.  Their 
oedipal  hostilities  are  trotted  out  again  by  the  unconscious,  and  they  may  even 
turn  to  other  women  to  test  their  potency,  driven  by  forces  beyond  their  con- 
trol. For  the  mother  the  birth  of  a  daughter  brings  forth  a  rival  who  feeds 
emotional  ammunition  to  the  fantasied  loss  of  the  forbidden  object  of  child- 
hood— there  is  "another  woman"  in  the  house.  She  may  turn  on  the  daughter 
all  her  stored-up  infantile  fury  against  her  mother  or  sisters. 

There  is  unconscious  empathy  and  identification  without  which  we  would 
be  bereft  of  all  hope  for  emotional  stability  in  children  of  parents  unaware  of 
the  psychodynamics  of  behavior.  This  empathy  and  identification  is  not  solely 
book-learning  literacy,  nor  can  it  be  bought  by  money  alone.  The  children 
of  great  scientists  and  scholars  are  not  automatically  assured  of  emotional 
stability,  nor  are  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  mighty.  The  pleasure-prin- 
ciple governing  the  psyche  has  no  inherent  respect  for  book  learning  or  for 
money. 

Stages  of  infancy 

The  infant,  wholly  dependent,  helpless,  and  thrust  into  a  "cold,  cruel 
world,"  learns  during  the  oral  period  whether  the  world  is  going  to  be  friendly 
or  unfriendly,  whether  he  is  loved  or  unloved,  and  whether  other  individuals 
are  worth  loving,  by  the  attention  he  receives  during  feeding  and  the  way  in 
which  he  is  diapered,  swaddled,  and  cared  for  as  well  as  by  the  way  he  is 
finally  weaned.  Gratification  in  other  people's  association  with  feeding  and 
weaning  marks  the  beginning  of  the  conjunction  of  the  pleasure-principle  and 
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the  reality-principle  and  lays  the  groundwork  for  their  felicitous  interplay  in 
later  stages.  Thus  the  infant's  feelings  of  security  and  trust  are  established 
very  early  in  life.  In  the  anal  stage,  when  toilet  training  is  invoked,  further 
strictures  of  social  living  are  imposed  and  the  manner  in  which  prohibitions 
are  invoked  make  him  timid  and  scared,  or  explosive  and  rebellious,  or  ac- 
ceptive of  the  necessity  for  adapting  the  pleasure-principle  in  anality  to  the 
reality-principle  of  cleanliness  and  order.  The  parental,  especially  in  our 
society  the  maternal  or  mother-surrogate's,  attitude  toward  toilet  training  shows 
itself  in  the  child's  response  not  only  to  anality  proper  but  to  the  reality-world 
to  which  he  has  to  adapt  in  early  play  and  affectional  responses.  In  the  oedipal 
stage  the  child  learns  to  relate  to  members  of  the  opposite  sex — here  older 
siblings  come  to  be  important — takes  pride  in  or  accumulates  guilt  concerning 
his  own  sex,  learns  to  work  with  others  with  or  without  fear,  particularly  the 
greatest  fear  that  the  child  can  know,  castration,  which  the  boy  feels  actively 
and  the  girl  passively,  and  integrates  his  genital  impulses  through  object-love 
and  the  returns  he  receives  from  the  objects  he  loves. 

A  caution  must  be  uttered  here,  a  caution  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
one  that  Freud  himself  originally  uttered  in  some  of  his  earliest  work.  The 
forces  which  play  upon  the  development  of  personality  are  not  single  nor  are 
they  unilateral.  Human  behavior  is  not  simply  determined;  it  is  overdetermined. 
It  is  possible  for  a  later  cause  of  some  force  to  counteract  the  effects  of  an 
earlier  cause  and  for  a  later  cause  of  some  force  to  undo  the  adaptations  made 
at  an  earlier  stage. ^  It  is  also  possible  for  forces  from  the  different  stages  to 
join  together  in  a  composite  force.  Moreover,  forces  which  have  been  repressed 
and  have  not  manifested  themselves  boldly  in  infantile  sexuality  can  be  re- 
vived in  the  later  life  history  by  frustrating  agencies;  pre-eminent  among  much 
later  agencies  are  marriage  itself  and  the  birth  of  children.  Adulthood  is  a 
continual  surprise  to  people  who  have  forgotten  that  they  once  were  children. 

Child  care 

The  influence  of  the  mother's  emotional  states  can  be  exerted  prenatally. 
There  is  some  scientific  literature  on  the  relation  of  maternal  emotional  life 
during  pregnancy  to  the  adjustment  of  the  child  in  infancy.  For  example, 
Sontag  has  pointed  out  that  there  may  be  adverse  effect  upon  the  fetus  if  the 
mother  suffers  severe  emotional  stress  during  pregnancy. ^  For  some  time  after 
birth  infants  who  have  gone  through  such  a  pregnancy  may  be  irritable,  hyper- 
active, and  suffer  psychosomatic  disturbances  such  as  digestive  upsets  and 
malfunctioning.  "In  general,"  Orlansky  writes,  "it  might  be  said  that  psycho- 
somatic theory  and  available  empirical  evidence  argue  for  the  plausibility  of  the 
hypothesized  relationship  between  mothers'  pregnancy  adjustment  and  infants' 
adjustment."^  But  Stone  and  Church  warn:  "We  still  do  not  know  at  this 
point  what  later  effects  the  mother's  emotional  upsets  during  pregnancy  may 
have,  and  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  resurrect  the  former  injunction  about 
thinking  beautiful  thoughts  during  pregnancy."  * 
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But  after  birth  the  mother's  emotional  states  in  general  and  as  regards 
the  infant  in  particular  are  certainly  crucial  for  the  well-being  of  the  child, 
not  only  physically  but  also  emotionally. 

In  work  done  with  neurotic  children  Melitta  Sperling  found  that  the  chil- 
dren's neurotic  symptoms  represent  their  responses  to  their  mothers'  uncon- 
scious wishes.^  "It  is  as  though  they  were  actually  bidden  to  carry  out  certain 
orders.  Neurotic  reactions,  as  well  as  bizarre  behavior,  may  be  understood  as 
an  unconscious  answer  to  an  unconscious  wish  of  the  mother  for  the  child 
to  act  in  this  particular  way.  Neither  mother  nor  child  is  aware  of  the  under- 
lying unconscious  motivations,  and  the  behavior  of  the  child  resembles  that 
of  a  person  carrying  out  commands  under  hypnotic  influence."  In  some  cases 
the  mother,  because  of  her  own  neurosis  or  psychosis,  carries  over  to  the  child, 
by  projection  or  identification,  her  unresolved  infantile  conflicts.  ".  .  .  The 
child  carries  out  the  wishes,  that  is,  commands,  of  the  mother  unconsciously. 
Whereas  the  hypnotist  has  to  verbalize  his  commands  to  the  medium,  the 
command  to  the  child  is  perceived  by  the  child  directly  through  the  mother's 
behavior.  This  kind  of  rapport  is  possible  through  the  extraordinary  sensitivity 
of  the  child  to  the  behavior  of  the  mother,  in  a  continuation  of  the  phase  of 
preverbal  communication  which  these  children  seem  to  have  preserved  to  a 
high  degree.  The  mother  in  such  a  case,  because  of  her  own  narcissism  and 
sadism,  through  her  behavior  supports  the  child's  magical  idea  of  the  mother 
as  an  all-knowing,  all-powerful  and  all-punishing  being  whose  wishes  have 
to  be  carried  out." 

The  recent  history  of  trends  in  the  theory  of  sound  child  care  shows 
constant  fluctuations  between  emphasis  upon  discipline  and  upon  permissive- 
ness, between  emphasis  upon  deep  concern  and  upon  studied  indifference,  as 
shown  in  shifts  from  demand  feeding  to  strict  schedule,  from  strict  toilet  train- 
ing to  slow,  gradual  training,  from  concern  for  autoerotic  genital  stimulation 
through  masturbation  to  high  tolerance  of  it.  These  fluctuations  are  due  at  least 
in  part,  we  think,  to  attempts  to  come  to  terms  with  training  practice  through 
pat,  rigid  categories  which  stress  one  excess  or  the  other.  The  fluctuations  in 
child-care  theory  and  practice  in  recent  history  are  weU  pointed  out  by  Martha 
Wolfenstein  in  her  article  on  trends  in  child  care.^ 

Along  this  same  line  of  investigation  and  thinking,  Aberle  and  Naegele  ^ 
point  out  the  faddism  which  "seems  to  center  about  two  apparendy  opposed 
techniques  of  child  rearing.  One  (the  older)  stresses  scheduled  feeding,  early 
sphincter  training,  and  in  general  responsibility  and  self-control.  The  other 
(and  more  recent)  emphasizes  demand  feeding,  late  sphincter  training,  and 
concern  for  spontaneity  and  lack  of  severe  inhibitions.  Do  these  two  ap- 
proaches in  fact  reflect  utterly  diverse  values,  or  are  they  simply  two  aspects 
of  the  same  general  value:  individualism,  with  its  responsibility  aspect  and 
its  freedom  aspect,  here,  as  in  other  areas  of  life,  in  tension  with  each  other?" 
These  authors  conclude  that  "a  thorough  analysis  of  faddism  in  child  rearing 
would  also  involve  analysis  of  the  adult  feminine  role  in  our  society." 

Stone  and  Church  are  critical  not  of  relative  severity  or  of  relative 
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leniency  in  early  child  care  and  training  but  of  indecision  and  shifting  in  an 
individual  case  from  one  to  the  other.  Stressing  the  necessity  for  the  parents 
to  be  in  intimate  relation  with  the  child,  they  write:  "Children  cannot  tolerate 
ambiguities  and  relativisms  as  well  as  adults  do,  and  it  is  advisable  for  adults 
to  be  ready  with  clear-cut,  even  though  tentative,  answers.  It  is  usually  better 
for  parents  to  act  in  error  but  with  certainty,  maintaining  contact  with  the 
child,  than  to  lose  themselves  in  indecision  or  in  the  index  of  Somebody's 
'Authoritative  Book  of  Child  Rearing.'  "  » 

Some  criticisms  and  misunderstandings  of  psychoanalysis  on 
child  care 

Harold  Orlansky  has  challenged  what  he  calls  the  orthodox  Freudian 
view,  which  he  thinks  sees  the  effect  upon  personality  development  of  infant 
care  as  emanating  from  a  specific,  invariant  psychological  impact  upon  the 
child. ^  Orlansky  holds  that  "the  effect  of  a  particular  discipline  can  be  de- 
termined only  from  knowledge  of  the  parental  attitudes  associated  with  it,  the 
value  which  the  culture  places  upon  that  discipline,  the  organic  constitution 
of  the  infant,  and  the  entire  socio-cultural  situation  in  which  the  individual  is 
located."  He  concludes:  "In  short,  it  is  contended  that  personality  is  not  the 
resultant  of  instinctual  infantUe  libidinal  drives  mechanically  channeled  by 
parental  disciplines,  but  rather  that  it  is  a  dynamic  product  of  the  interaction 
of  a  unique  organism  undergoing  maturation  and  a  unique  physical  and  social 
environment."  Orlansky  errs  badly  in  holding  that  Freud's  view  is  mechanical. 
Rather  it  is  highly  dynamic  even  if  Freud  did  not  see  all  of  its  implications.  It 
is  well  to  avoid  doing  to  Freud  what  Thorstein  Veblen  pointed  out  some  social 
scientists  were  doing  to  Herbert  Spencer:  standing  on  his  shoulders  and  beating 
him  about  the  ears. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  refute  what  is  thought  to  be  psycho- 
analysis' position  that  adult  personality  is  unilaterally  determined  by  orality, 
anality,  or  oedipality.  We  cannot  here  go  through  all  this  polemical  literature 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  an  example.  Thurston  and  Mussen  ^^  in  a 
study  of  infant  feeding  gratification  and  adult  personality  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  results  of  this  investigation  give  no  support  to  the  psycho- 
analytic theory  of  oral  personality."  They  found  no  relation  between  infant 
feeding  gratification  or  nongratification  (as  measured  by  duration  of  breast 
feeding,  total  sucking  time,  and  age  of  weaning)  and  adult  personality  as  re- 
vealed by  responses  to  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test.  But  there  are  at  least 
two  criticisms  which  must  be  made  of  their  work:  the  first  is  that  the  assump- 
tion is  erroneous  that  the  TAT  is  by  itself  an  adequate  test  of  the  relation  of 
infant  feeding,  gratification,  and  adult  personality;  and  the  second,  more  im- 
portant, is  that  Freud  never  claimed  that  it  is  just  the  oral  stage  alone  of 
infantile  sexuality  that  is  crucial  in  the  formation  of  adult  personality.  We 
must  again  reiterate  the  necessity  to  come  to  grips  with  the  doctrine  of 
overdetermination — it  is  possible  for  a  later  cause  of  some  force  to  counteract 
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the  effects  of  an  earlier  cause  and  for  a  later  cause  to  undo  the  adaptations 
made  at  an  earlier  stage.  It  is  the  total  period  of  infantile  sexuality  with  its 
complicated  dynamics  vis-a-vis  the  parents  and  siblings  and  its  interrelation 
of  oral,  anal,  and  phallic  forces  that  is  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  core 
personality.  The  easiest  way  to  criticize  a  view  is  first  to  fail  to  understand  it 
and  then  to  browbeat  one's  projected  misunderstanding  of  it. 

The  issues  concerning  child  care  and  our  knowledge  of  it,  particularly 
as  drawn  from  psychoanalysis,  have  now  been  joined  so  grievously  that  John 
Dollard  has  been  led  to  ask  "Do  we  have  a  science  of  child  rearing?"  To  which 
the  answer  must  be  "We  have  a  science  of  child  development  but  it  is  not  a 
science  like  physics  or  chemistry."  We  can  get  no  pat  answers  from  it  concern- 
ing child  rearing,  and  sometimes  we  are  left  with  only  problems.  But  in  child 
rearing  to  know  the  problems  of  child  development  is  to  be  prepared  for  be- 
havior patterns  and  to  understand  the  child's  motives.  The  unconscious  does 
not  exist  as  a  problem  for  physics  or  chemistry  or  geology  or  oceanography. 
If  it  did,  perhaps  the  application  of  their  principles  to  the  external  world 
would  be  as  difficult  as  the  applications  of  the  underlying  principles  of  child 
development  to  child-rearing  practice. 

A  major  problem  in  child  rearing  is  one  of  making  parental  disapproval, 
which  is  the  core  of  the  superego,  socially  constructive,  based  on  identification 
and  empathy.  Gerald  Pearson  has  defended  Freud  against  the  charge  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  any  kind  of  discipline  whatsoever  by  pointing  out  what 
Freud  found  out  about  male  children  whose  fathers  were  very  weak,  very 
indulgent,  and  overpermissive. 

Freud  found  .  .  .  that  in  certain  instances  the  real  attitude  and  behavior 
of  the  father  to  the  little  boy  forms  an  important  part  of  the  superego. 
If  he  really  is  very  severe,  very  punitive,  or  very  cruel,  or  if  he  is  very 
opinionated  as  to  what  is  permissible  behavior  in  a  little  boy  and  what 
is  not  especially  with  regard  to  the  childish  manifestations  of  sexuality  or 
the  childish  manifestations  of  hatred — the  little  boy's  fear  of  his  father 
increases  and  therefore  the  incorporated  superego  becomes  very  prohibitive 
and  very  cruel,  particularly  toward  the  expression  or  the  conscious  recogni- 
tion of  the  specific  instinctual  desires  of  which  the  father  disapproves. 
There  is  a  similar  result  if  the  father  is  very  weak,  very  indulgent,  and 
overpermissive.*  This  latter  discovery  did  not  make  as  deep  an  impression 
on  the  thinking  of  many  of  Freud's  pupils  as  the  former  did.  .  .  .  Certain 
of  Freud's  pupils  were  not  as  meticulously  scientific  as  Freud,  and  they 
with  their  followers  began  to  teach  that  if  children  were  educated  less  strictly 
and  if  parents  were  less  severe  and  prohibitive,  the  frequency  of  neurotic 
illnesses  would  be  decreased.  As  is  always  the  case  with  new  ideas,  this 
concept  was  misapplied,  particularly  by  educators  who  did  not  understand 
what  the  psychoanalytic  findings  really  were.  .  .  .  There  was  the  con- 
clusion that  if  undesirable  consequences  have  resulted  from  too  strict 
training,  then  children  should  be  given  complete  freedom  to  do  as  they 
like.  Not  many  years  elapsed  before  the  disastrous  results  of  this  misap- 
plication were  evident.  Children  brought  up  in  this  way  actually  did  not 
learn  nor  did  they  become  civilized,  capable  human  beings. ^^ 

*  Italics  added. 
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Child  rearing  and  social  differentiation 

The  manner  in  which  oral,  anal,  and  phallic  infantilisms  become  assimi- 
lated to  form  the  core  personality  of  the  child  is  not  the  same  throughout  our 
culture.  There  are  subcultural  differences  in  the  socialization  of  these  basic, 
underlying  factors  of  personality-formation  in  the  family.  W.  Allison  Davis 
puts  this  principle  strongly  in  the  light  of  differences  in  social  class:  ".  .  .  No 
studies  can  henceforth  generalize  about  'the  child.'  We  shall  always  have  to 
ask,  'A  child  of  what  social  class,  in  what  environment?'  "  ^^ 

A  pioneer  study  of  social  class  and  color  differences  in  child  rearing  was 
made  by  Davis  and  Robert  J.  Havighurst.^^  Their  purpose  was  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  methods,  the  timing,  and  the  pace  of  feeding  training,  of  toilet 
training,  and  of  property  training  differed  in  the  various  social  classes  and 
between  whites  and  Negroes.  The  groups  studied  were  samples  in  Chicago  of 
white  middle-class,  white  lower-class,  Negro  middle-class,  and  Negro  lower- 
class  families.  Fifty  mothers  were  interviewed  in  each  group,  and  the  primary 
questions  on  which  the  interviews  aimed  to  elicit  information  were:  (1)  What 
are  the  training  demands  exerted  upon  the  white  and  the  Negro  chUd  in  lower 
and  middle  class  in  Chicago?  and  (2)  What  is  the  extent  of  the  differences  in 
the  time  of  beginning,  the  length  of,  and  the  other  conditions  surrounding  the 
training  in  feeding,  toilet  habits,  and  property?  Davis  and  Havighurst  found 
a  large  number  of  differences  between  classes  and  colors  in  basic  areas  of  child 
rearing.  These  differences,  they  hold,  are  causally  related  to  differences  in  class 
or  color  or  both.  The  general  conclusion  of  Davis  and  Havighurst  is  that  there 
are  considerable  social  class  differences  in  child  rearing  practices,  and  these 
differences  are  greater  than  the  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites  of  the 
same  social  class.  This  conclusion  therefore  indicates  that  in  child-rearing 
practices  class  differences  are  more  important  than  racial  differences.* 

In  a  later  essay  Davis  ^*  succinctly  summarized  the  discoveries  he  and 
Havighurst  made  in  this  earlier  study  as  follows: 


Serious  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  this  finding  by  Richard  A.  Littman, 
Robert  C.  A.  Moore,  and  John  Pierce-Jones  in  "Social  Class  Differences  in  Child 
Rearing:  A  Third  Community  for  Comparison  with  Chicago  and  Newton,"  American 
Sociological  Review  (Vol.  22,  no.  6,  December,  1957)  pp.  694-704,  where  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  the  authors  agree  with  the  work  of  Robert  R. 
Sears  and  his  collaborators  in  their  Boston  study  in  1951-52,  which  was  critical  of 
the  findings  of  Davis  and  Havighurst.  In  another  report  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
American  Sociological  Review,  Martha  Sturm  White  from  a  study  in  California 
arrived  at  greater  agreement  with  the  Boston  than  with  the  Chicago  study.  The 
differences  in  the  studies,  she  thinks,  may  be  due  to  differences  in  the  samples  or  to 
changes  in  child-rearing  practices  between  1943,  when  Davis  and  Havighurst  made 
the  Chicago  study,  and  1953,  when  she  made  her  California  study.  All  the  studies 
suffer  from  having  had  to  use  the  interview  as  the  source  of  information,  a  shortcoming 
understood  by  Davis  and  Havighurst  and  agreed  to  by  Littman,  Moore,  and  Pierce- 
Jones.  To  question  parents  on  subjects  toward  which  they  have  great  psychic  resistance 
may  lead  not  to  accurate  data  but  only  to  rationalizations. 
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1.  That    more    lower-class    than    middle-class    babies    are    breast-fed    only. 

2.  That  more  lower-class  babies  are  fed  at  will. 

3.  That  more  lower-class  than  middle-class  white  babies  have  the  breast 
or  bottle  longer  than  twelve  months. 

4.  That  lower-class  children  are  weaned  later. 

5.  That  bowel  training  is  begun  earlier,  on  the  average,  with  middle-class 
children. 

6.  That  bladder  training  is  begun  earlier,  on  the  average,  with  middle-class 
children. 

7.  That  middle-class  children  are  expected  to  help  at  home  earlier. 

8.  That  middle-class  children  are  expected  to  assume  responsibility  earlier. 

9.  That  lower-class  children  stay  up  later,  stay  in  the  streets  later,  and  go  to 
movies  more  often. 

On  the  phallic  level,  Davis  and  Havighurst  think  that  the  indications  are 
that  masturbation  is  much  more  common  among  middle-class  infants  than 
among  lower-class  infants.  "If  this  is  true,"  they  write,  "it  might  be  explained 
in  terms  of  the  hypothesis  that  masturbation  is  in  part  a  palliative  to  frustra- 
tion." Children  who  are  more  frustrated  in  orality  and  anality  would  mastur- 
bate more.  This  may  betoken  that  oedipal  anxiety  is  heightened  among  middle- 
class  infants  through  parental  hostility  and  rejection  manifested  toward  the 
child's  oral  and  anal  sexuality.  Masturbation  would  therefore  be  a  displace- 
ment for,  an  attempt  to  relieve,  oral  and  anal  anxiety. 

Comparing  later  childhood  to  infancy,  Davis  and  Havighurst  in  another, 
longer  study  point  out  that  American  society  allows  the  growing  child  many 
years  to  discover  his  rank  in  role-playing  and  in  status-achievement  and  to 
learn  about  his  "appropriate"  subculture.  "But  with  the  infant,  American 
society — especially  that  of  the  middle  class — is  not  so  patient.  It  expects  the 
baby  to  learn  new  habits  of  eating  by  the  time  he  is  nine  months  old.  By 
eighteen  months,  the  still  poorly  integrated  organism  is  required  to  have 
formed  adultlike  habits  of  anal  evacuation.  By  twenty-four  months,  the  child 
is  asked  to  keep  himself  dry  in  the  daytime.  Even  more  depriving  and  pre- 
mature taboos  are  set  up  against  his  sexual  and  aggressive  impulses.  Here  lies 
a  paradox  of  the  first  importance  in  our  efforts  to  socialize  the  human  being. 
For  these  earliest  learnings  are,  in  some  respects,  the  hardest!  They  interfere 
with,  and  seek  to  press  into  cultural  forms,  both  the  physical  needs  and  the 
deepest  psychological  drives  of  the  child.  In  this  respect,  their  impact  is  more 
violent  and  more  direct  than  is  that  of  the  later  trainings.  In  addition,  all  of 
the  early  learnings,  except  weaning,  also  require  that  the  child  learn  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  authority,  and  of  social  acceptance."  ^^ 

In  addition  to  whatever  class  and  color  differences  there  are  in  infant 
training,  there  must  be  some  differences  due  to  religion.  For  example,  in  the 
phallic  stage,  where  the  Oedipus  complex  comes  to  the  fore,  we  must  face 
up  to  the  question  of  differential  oedipal  adjustment  in  the  United  States  in 
the  various  religions.  Are  there  any  patterns  of  oedipal  adaptation  which  are 
more  prevalent  among  Protestants  than  among  Jews  or  Catholics?  Among 
devout  Catholic  children  there  is  an  elaborate  symbolism  associated  with  the 
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Holy  Family,  a  poetic  image  of  the  mother,  and  a  hierarchical  system  of  father- 
substitutes  which  may  deflect  and  help  sublimate  intrafamilial  Oedipus  conflicts 
and  resolve  them  through  symbolism.  But  with  the  secularization  of  the  ego 
instincts  these  religious  displacement-mechanisms  may  lead  to  a  fracturing  of 
personality — conscience  is  left  to  religion  and  the  ego  to  worldly  pursuits. 
Thus  there  may  develop  what  is  called  scrupulosity,  a  morbid  sensitiveness  in 
matters  of  conscience,  emphasized  by  the  inability  of  the  individual  to  live  up 
to  its  demands  in  reality. 

Among  Protestants,  with  their  high  individualism  and  emphasis  upon 
salvation  through  one's  own  efforts,  oedipal  difficulties  may  accumulate  be- 
cause of  insufficiency  of  parental  or  surrogate  supports.  Some  Protestant  sects 
are  highly  repressive  and  Protestant  scrupulosity  is  certainly  not  unknown 
among  them. 

Among  Jews  inquiry  into  their  family  life  may  show  that  their  repressive 
systems  are  very  close  to  the  surface  of  consciousness  and  seek  sublimatory 
social  outlets  more  readily.  The  fact  that  a  Jew,  Sigmund  Freud,  founded 
psychoanalysis  and  that  originally  there  were  a  relatively  great  many  Jews  in 
its  practice  may  betoken  that  Jews'  oedipal  troubles  are  closer  to  breaking 
through,  rather  than  being  rationalized  and  symbolized.  Thus  they  can  more 
easily  discover  what  is  troubling  them.  But  these  are  not  problems  which  we 
can  cavaUerly  solve  here.  The  whole  problem  that  may  be  called  "Oedipus  in 
America"  is  most  intriguing,  and  future  research  may  shed  more  light  on  the 
differential  factors  of  family  life  in  the  various  religious  subcultures  which 
shape  and  mold  personality. 

But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  larger  social  en- 
vironment to  aid  in  overcoming  difficulties  which  the  infant  encountered 
originally  in  the  family.  The  tendency  to  regress  is  offset  by  the  tendency  to 
conquer  reality  and  thus  overcome  emotional  difficulties.  The  learning  process 
in  the  home  itself  and  in  the  school  may  serve  to  direct  behavior  potentials  into 
constructive  channels.  The  earlier  tendency  in  psychoanalysis  overestimated 
the  determinative  power  of  the  id  to  the  exclusion  of  the  power  of  the  ego  to 
redirect  primary  psychic  drives  into  reality  channels.  But  to  be  redirected  the 
channels  must  be  available,  and  the  child  must  be  encouraged  to  use  them 
for  his  own  creative  purposes. 

Momism  and  popism 

In  a  discussion  of  what  she  calls  the  opportunities  of  parenthood  Kath- 
arine Whiteside  Taylor  has  written:  "We  know  now  with  relative  certainty 
that  the  capacity  for  mature  emotional  relationships  in  adult  life  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  amount  and  quality  of  mothering  which  an  infant  receives."  ^^ 
But  it  has  been  claimed  that  mothering,  in  middle-class  America  particularly, 
has  been  transformed  into  "smother  love"  and  that  we  have  developed  in  the 
American  family  the  cult  of  Momism.  One  psychiatrist,  Edward  Strecker,  has 
criticized  the  immaturity  of  men  found  emotionally  unfit  for  military  duty 
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during  World  War  II  and  has  blamed  it  on  their  mothers. ^^  But  emotional 
fitness  for  military  service  is  no  index  of  general  social  maturity.  She  "who 
didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier,"  as  a  song  during  the  First  World  War 
had  it,  may  have  done  a  good  job  of  rearing  him  for  social  participation  of 
another  sort.  In  a  schizoid  culture — which  stresses  kindliness,  humility,  charity, 
and  fellowship,  and  yet  demands  military  service — it  may  well  be  that  the 
kindly  and  the  nonsadistic  are  incapable  of  bearing  arms.  A  man  who  breaks 
down  in  military  service  may  still  be  a  man  in  civilian  life.  It  takes  all  kinds 
to  make  up  a  pluralistic  society. 

Erik  Erikson  shows  how  this  theory  of  Momism  which  starts  as  a  spon- 
taneous theory  from  clinical  files  "has  become  a  manifest  literary  sport  in 
books  decrying  the  mothers  of  this  country."  ^^ 

Case  history  after  case  history  states  that  the  patient  had  a  cold  mother, 
a  dominant  mother,  a  rejecting  mother — or  a  hyperpossessive,  over-protective 
one.  They  imply  that  the  patient,  as  a  baby,  was  not  made  to  feel  at  home 
in  this  world  except  under  the  condition  that  he  behave  himself  in  certain 
definite  ways,  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  timetable  of  an  infant's 
needs  and  potentialities,  and  contradictory  in  themselves.  They  imply  that 
the  mother  dominated  the  father,  and  that  while  the  father  offered  more 
tenderness  and  understanding  to  the  children  than  the  mother  did,  he 
disappointed  his  children  in  the  end  because  of  what  he  "took"  from  the 
mother. 

What  are  the  composite  pathogenic  traits  of  this  Mom?  Nobody  con- 
sciously wants  to  be  such  a  Mom  and  no  one  Mom  has  all  of  these  traits. 
Erikson  has  summarized  the  ascribed  traits  as  follows. ^^ 

1.  She  is  the  unquestioned  authority  in  matters  of  mores  and  morals  in 
her  home  and  through  clubs  in  the  community.  Yet  she  remains  vain  in  her 
appearance,  egotistical  in  her  demands,  and  infantile  in  her  emotions. 

2.  Where  her  own  behavior  traits  are  not  in  keeping  with  what  she  asks 
of  her  children  she  blames  them  and  not  herself  for  failing  to  live  up  to  these 
demands  which  she  herself  does  not  and  cannot  live  up  to. 

3.  Thus  she  separates  off  the  child's  status  and  status  of  the  adult-that- 
was-a  child  without  giving  her  children  any  idea  of  what  an  adult  is  supposed 
to  be  by  her  example. 

4.  "She  shows  a  determined  hostility  to  any  free  expression  of  the  most 
naive  forms  of  sensual  and  sexual  pleasure  on  the  part  of  her  children,  and  she 
makes  it  clear  enough  that  the  father,  when  sexually  demanding,  is  a  bore. 
Yet  as  she  grows  older  she  seems  unwilling  to  sacrifice  such  external  signs 
of  sexual  competition  as  too  youthful  dresses,  frills  of  exhibitionism,  and 
'make-up.'  In  addition,  she  is  avidly  addicted  to  sexual  display  in  books, 
movies,  and  gossip." 

5.  Teaching  self-restraint  and  self-control  to  her  children,  she  is  yet 
unable  to  diet  sufficiendy  to  fit  into  the  fancy  dresses  which  aim  to  keep  her 
youthful. 
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6.  She  expects  her  children  to  hold  up  high  ideals  for  their  own  behavior, 
but  she  is  very  self-indulgent  toward  herself. 

7.  She  stresses  the  values  of  tradition  but  she  herself  does  not  want  to 
be  old.  "In  fact,  she  is  mortally  afraid  of  that  status  which  in  the  past  was  the 
fruit  of  a  rich  life,  namely  the  status  of  the  grandmother." 

But,  says  Erikson,  Mom  is  a  victim,  not  a  victor.  She  is  a  victim  of  the 
frontier  ideology  which  lingers  on  in  the  necessity  for  women  to  be  the 
conscience  of  a  community  where  men  are  rough  and  tough.  She  is  a  victim 
of  a  hangover  puritanism  which  fought  against  self-indulgence  and  yet  must 
accommodate  itself  to  contradictory  trends  arising  from  internal  migration 
and  spatial  mobility,  immigration,  industrialization,  urbanization,  class  stratifi- 
cation, and  female  emancipation.  Thus  she  has  not  taught  her  men-children 
to  love  the  very  sensuality  inherent  in  our  contemporary  society  but  rather  to 
fear  sin.  "Instead  of  hating  sin,  they  learned  to  mistrust  life.  Many  became 
puritans  without  faith  or  zest." 

A  Mom  who  had  all  these  traits  would,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song  about 
the  betrayed  maiden,  be  "more  to  be  pitied  than  censured,  more  to  be  helped 
than  despised,  she's  only  a  lassie  who  ventured  on  life's  stormy  path,  ill- 
advised."  Actually  any  one  of  these  traits  in  this  middle-class  Mom  (not  so 
many  years  ago  she  would  have  been  better  described  as  bourgeois)  is  a 
reflection  of  our  cultural  confusions  concerning  parenthood,  collective  con- 
fusions of  which  Mom  is  but  a  poor  individual  facsimile.  Mom  must  truly  lift 
herself  by  her  own  strapless  boots  to  ward  off  these  traits  from  the  culture. 

What  of  Pop?  The  theory  of  Momism  has  been  ridiculed  as  a  fad  theory 
without  any  validity  and  it  has  been  asked:  "Shall  we  soon  have  a  theory  of 
Popism?"  The  inability  of  American  fathers  to  rule  the  roost,  their  absence 
from  home  during  the  working  day,  their  idealistic  hopes  for  their  sons,  and 
their  respect  for  their  daughters  as  an  offshoot  of  their  respect  for  Mom  tend 
to  make  them  caricatures  of  authority,  runs  the  description  of  Popism.  Psycho- 
sexually  he  is  dominant  even  while  middle-class  culture  patterns  work  to 
castrate  him  as  a  social  being.  But  Popism  is  no  more  adequate  a  description 
of  the  American  father  than  Momism  is  a  description  of  the  American  mother. 
If  sons  who  have  learned  tenderness  and  kindness  from  their  mothers  are  not 
the  contemporary  counterparts  of  frontier  marshals,  neither  are  daughters 
who  have  learned  tenderness  and  kindness  from  their  fathers  prostitutes  on 
the  old  frontiers. 


Developmental  and  traditional  fathers 

The  distinction  has  been  made  between  traditional  conceptions  and 
developmental  conceptions  of  parenthood,  particularly  fatherhood. 

Traditional  concepts  include  for  the  mother  keeping  house,  taking  care 
of  the  child  physically,  training  the  child  to  regularity,  disciplining  and  making 
the  child  "good,"  and  for  the  father,  supporting  the  family.  Through  such 
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parents  the  child  would  learn  to  keep  clean  and  neat,  obey  and  respect  adults, 
please  them,  respect  property,  be  religious,  work  well,  and  fit  into  the  family 
program. 

Developmental  conceptions,  on  the  other  hand,  stress  training  for  self- 
reliance  and  citizenship,  looking  after  emotional  well-being,  helping  the  child 
develop  socially,  providing  for  the  child's  mental  growth,  guiding  with  under- 
standing and  relating  with  love  to  the  child,  and  being  a  calm,  cheerful,  grow- 
ing person  as  a  parent.  Thus  the  child,  it  is  held,  becomes  mentally  healthy, 
shares  and  cooperates  with  others,  is  happy  and  contented,  loves  and  confides 
in  the  parents,  and  learns  to  grow  into  a  person. 

Thirty-two  fathers  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa  were  interviewed  as  a  sample 
of  the  82,000  Iowa  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers  who  enUsted  or  were  inducted  into 
service  during  World  War  II.  Nineteen  were  classified  as  traditional  and 
thirteen  as  developmental.-*^  The  skilled  tradesmen  in  this  sample  tended  to  be 
developmentally  oriented  while  the  semi-skilled  tradesmen  tended  to  be  tra- 
ditionally oriented.  The  four  Catholic  fathers  had  traditional  conceptions  of 
fatherhood.  Protestant  fathers  and  those  with  no  religious  affiliation  were 
nearly  evenly  divided  between  traditional  and  developmental  responses.  Certain 
factors  did  not  seem  to  have  a  unilateral  bearing  on  which  conception  of  father- 
hood was  held:  income,  educational  level,  marital  adjustment  scores,  rural  or 
urban  childhood  background  scores,  number  of  siblings  in  the  father's  original 
family,  presence  or  absence  of  divorce  in  the  father's  original  family. 

The  tendency  was  for  developmental  fathers  to  participate  more  with  the 
children  and  to  believe  in  frankness  with  the  child.  Traditional  fathers  em- 
phasized spectator  sports  whereas  developmental  ones  emphasized  participa- 
tive sports.  Discipline  was  part  of  the  activities  of  both  groups,  but  only 
traditional  fathers  disciplined  for  talking  back,  fighting  with  other  children, 
lying,  swearing,  not  applying  oneself  in  school,  using  bad  manners,  and  making 
noise.  Thus  developmental  fathers  are  more  permissive  and  try  not  to  project 
their  own  difficulties  onto  children  or  hold  up  folklore  standards  of  behavior. 
On  the  whole,  developmental  fathers  were  what  are  popularly  called  more 
"modern"  and  traditional  fathers  more  "old-fashioned." 

In  a  later  study  of  the  role  of  the  father  in  the  family,  Tasch  -^  used  a 
sample  of  85  fathers  having  a  total  of  160  children,  80  boys  and  80  girls,  a 
sample  drawn  from  four  of  the  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York  City.  They 
constituted  a  diversified  group  with  respect  to  nationality,  religious  affiliation, 
and  occupation.  The  majority  of  the  fathers  interviewed  were  between  30  and 
50  years  of  age  and  had  one  or  two  children.  About  two-thirds  of  them  had 
been  fathers  for  five  years  or  longer.  They  divided  almost  equally  between 
lower-income  and  middle-class  groups  and  between  those  who  had  not  gone 
beyond  high  school  and  those  who  had.  Tasch  reached  the  following  optimistic 
conclusions  concerning  this  sample  of  urban  fathers,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
typical  for  the  country  as  a  whole: 

1.  There  is  a  correspondence  between  what  these  fathers  think  they 
should  do  as  fathers  and  what  they  do  with  and  for  their  children. 
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2.  Fathers  have  not  abdicated  their  roles  in  the  famiUes  but  have  taken 
on  new  roles,  participating  in  such  duties  as  the  routine  daily  care  of  the  child. 
They  consider  child  rearing  as  part  of  the  requirements  of  the  father  role. 
There  is  definite  indication  of  "a  changing  pattern  of  paternity  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  equalitarian  relationship  rather  than  atrophy  or  abdication  of  the 
father's  role  in  the  family." 

3.  These  fathers  highly  value  companionship  with  their  children.  They 
even  resented  the  fact  that  their  jobs  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  with  their  children. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  of  need  for  concern  that  fathers  are  not  "doing" 
with  their  children.  Rather  what  is  needed  is  help  on  "how  to  do." 

As  parents  grow  more  literate  and  later  generations  become  more  ac- 
customed to  equalitarian  roles  as  parents,  parenthood  may  become  less  in- 
ternally contradictory  for  parents  and  less  distressing  for  children.  Indeed  the 
cult  of  the  child  may  be  carried  too  far  in  the  direction  of  permissiveness  in 
American  culture  as  part  of  the  barbarization  of  the  principles  of  child  de- 
velopment. But  if  Moms  and  Pops  become  adaptable,  through  education  and 
their  own  rearing,  to  the  new  demands  of  parenthood  in  a  secularized,  in- 
dustrialized, urbanized  society,  their  roles  may  come  into  greater  conformity 
with  these  realities.  We  must,  however,  not  become  too  sanguine  about  this 
adaptation  for  subcultures  such  as  the  lower  class  and  underprivileged,  the 
religiously  ambivalent,  and  the  psychologically  and  sociologically  uneducated. 
We  are  still  a  society  in  transition  with  regard  to  child  rearing  and  child  care 
in  the  United  States.  This  transition  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
ethos  as  it  has  never  been  taxed  before,  for  we  are  here  dealing  with  the  un- 
conscious, which  is  the  last  area  to  be  subjected  to  scientific  investigation  and 
the  last  area  to  which  human  beings  learn  to  adapt  themselves. 
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14     •     Problems  ol  Infancy  (Continued) 


Motherlessness  and  fatherlessness 

In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic  Plato  permits  the  recommendation  in  the 
dialogue  that  children  should  be  taken  from  their  parents  at  birth  and  reared 
by  the  state.  "The  proper  officers  will  take  the  offspring  of  the  good  parents  to 
the  pen  or  fold,  and  there  they  will  deposit  them  with  certain  nurses  who  dwell 
in  a  separate  quarter.  .  .  .  They  will  provide  for  their  nurture,  and  will  bring 
the  mothers  to  the  fold  when  they  are  full  of  milk,  taking  the  greatest  possible 
care  that  no  mother  recognizes  her  own  child;  and  other  wet-nurses  may  be 
engaged  if  more  are  required.  Care  will  also  be  taken  that  the  process  of 
suckling  shall  not  be  protracted  too  long;  and  the  mothers  will  have  no  getting 
up  at  night  or  other  trouble,  but  will  hand  over  all  this  sort  of  thing  to  the 
nurses  and  attendants."  Many  ideas  in  the  great  Platonic  tradition  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  but  not  this  one.  The  effects  of  motherlessness  and  fatherless- 
ness, we  now  know,  can  be  far-reaching — leading  to  motor  and  sensory  dis- 
orientation, to  psychopathic  incapacity  to  live  with  others,  to  fatalism  and 
defeatism.  In  certain  preliterate  societies  a  whole  system  of  parental  surrogates 
is  basic  to  the  social  organization  of  the  tribe  or  society.  With  the  decline  of 
the  consanguine  group  in  the  United  States,  and  in  other  parts  of  western 
culture,  the  role  of  the  conjugal  parents  has  become  more  and  more  significant 
for  physical  growth,  mental  health,  and  even  the  continuance  of  existence. 

The  most  extreme  contemporary  position  on  the  effects  of  motherlessness 
is  that  of  Rene  A.  Spitz  ^  in  conclusions  drawn  from  research  on  the  subject. 
There  is  little  dispute  among  authorities  over  the  finding  that  motherlessness 
can  have  serious  results;  the  dispute  has  been  over  the  severity  of  the  results. 
Spitz's  findings  we  can  take  as  the  most  extreme  that  have  been  reached. 
Infant  children  were  studied  by  Spitz  under  two  controlled  situations.  In 
institution  No.  1 — called  the  "Nursery" — the  children  were  reared  by  their 
own  mothers.  In  institution  No.  2 — called  "Foundlinghome" — the  children 
were  reared  from  the  third  month  by  overworked  nursing  personnel;  one 
nurse  had  to  care  for  from  eight  to  twelve  children.  Both  institutions  were 
similar  in  certain  important  respects;  they  differed  in  one  single  factor.  The 
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similarities  were:  adequate  food,  physical  hygiene,  good  housing,  more  than 
adequate  medical  care.  The  difference  was  in  the  emotional  interchange  offered 
— in  the  one  case  through  the  mother,  in  the  other  through  nursing  personnel. 
Both  sets  of  infants  were  scored  on  a  developmental  quotient  which  consisted 
of  six  sectors  of  personality:  mastery  of  perception,  of  bodily  functions,  of 
social  relations,  of  memory  and  imitation,  of  manipulative  ability,  and  of 
intelligence. 

"The  contrast  in  the  development  of  the  children  in  the  two  institutions 
is  striking."  Starting  with  an  average  higher  developmental  quotient  at  age 
2-3  months  the  motherless  infants  slid  quickly  downhill  from  130  to  70, 
whereas  the  mothered  infants  starting  at  age  2-3  months  with  a  much  lower 
average  developmental  quotient,  about  95,  rose  to  110  by  8-10  months. 
Nearly  30  per  cent  (27  children)  of  the  motherless  infants  died  in  the  first 
year  of  life,  nearly  8  per  cent  (7  children)  died  in  the  second  year  of  life.  In 
"Nursery"  not  a  single  infant  of  239  died  in  a  five-year  observation  period. 
"While  the  children  in  'Nursery'  developed  into  normal  healthy  toddlers,  a 
two-year  observation  of  'Foundlinghome'  showed  that  the  emotionally  starved 
children  never  learned  to  speak,  to  walk,  to  feed  themselves.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  in  a  total  of  91  children,  those  who  survived  were  human  wrecks 
who  behaved  either  in  the  manner  of  agitated  or  of  apathetic  idiots."  The 
general  condition  of  mental  illness  or  Ulness  leading  to  death  in  these  mother- 
less infants  is  called  marasmus  ("wasting  away")  or  hospitalism,  a  develop- 
mental arrest  which  progressively  becomes  a  developmental  regression.  Maras- 
mus begins  with  developmental  retardations  in  the  different  sectors  of  per- 
sonality. The  retardations  lead  to  apathy  or  agitation  or  both. 

Therefore,  Spitz  concludes,  the  regularity  in  the  emergence  of  emotional 
response  in  children,  and  subsequently  of  developmental  progress  both 
physical  and  mental,  is  predicated  on  adequate  mother-child  relations.*  In- 
appropriate mother-child  relations  result  either  in  the  absence  of  develop- 
mental progress,  emotional  or  otherwise,  or  in  paradoxical  responses.  Con- 
sequently, barring  starvation,  disease,  or  actual  physical  injury,  no  other  factor 
is  capable  of  so  influencing  the  child's  development  in  every  field  as  its  relation 
to  its  mother.  Even  an  infant  who  has  been  mothered  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  first  year  of  life,  and  then  is  deprived  of  emotional  interchange  with  her, 
develops  a  condition  resembling  adult  depression.  This  infant  type  of  depres- 
sion Spitz  and  K.  M.  Wolf  call  anaclitic  depression.  "One  peculiarity  of  this 
condition  is  that  the  re-establishment  of  favorable  emotional  interchange  will 
rapidly  re-establish  the  developmental  level.  However,  this  is  only  true  for 
separations  which  do  not  last  longer  than  three  months.  If  the  deprivation  lasts 
longer  than  five  months  no  improvement  is  shown.  On  the  contrary,  the  de- 


*  A  criticism  that  can  be  leveled  at  Spitz's  research,  even  if  not  at  the  general  conclusion 
on  the  importance  of  mothering,  is  that  a  single  mother-substitute  for  each  child  can 
serve  to  achieve  the  felicitous  results  of  mothering  even  if  overworked  nursing  person- 
nel taking  care  of  many  infants  cannot.  That  is,  marasmus  may  not  develop  if  an 
adequate  substitute  for  the  mother  is  available. 
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velopmental  quotient  continues  its  decline,  though  at  a  slower  rate,  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  progressive  process  has  been  initiated." 

Finally,  Spitz  concludes  that  mothers  must  be  encouraged  in  our  society 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  their  children.  In  addition,  the  future 
mother's  personality  must  be  prepared  for  motherhood.  "Preventive  psychiatry 
should  begin  as  early  as  possible,  at  birth  at  least,  but  preferably  before  de- 
livery." Education  is  needed  to  prepare  our  female  population  for  motherhood. 
In  short,  motherhood  must  become  a  profession.  One  author  on  marriage  and 
family  living  has  described  the  general  situation  today  as  follows: 

Parents  represent  the  last  stand  of  the  amateur.  Every  other  trade  and 
profession  has  developed  standards,  has  required  study  and  practice  and 
licensing  before  releasing  the  student  into  his  work.  Before  a  girl  can  wave 
my  hair  or  tint  my  nails  she  must  have  gone  to  school  a  specified  number 
of  hours,  she  must  have  apprenticed  successfully  under  a  qualified  operator 
and  she  must  have  passed  a  state  examination  and  become  duly  licensed. 
Nursing,  social  work,  teaching,  law,  medicine,  welding,  mechanics,  plumbers 
and  plumber's  helpers  all  must  come  up  to  standards  appropriate  to  their  suc- 
cessful performance.  Only  one  profession  remains  untutored  and  untrained 
— the  bearing  and  rearing  of  our  childen.^ 

This  profession,  so  much  more  important  and  pervasive  than  any  other,  among 
women  particularly,  is  the  last  refuge  of  illiterate  rugged  individualism.  Most 
women  can  have  children,  but  it  takes  something  more  than  biology  to  rear 
them  in  a  manner  befitting  their  high  estate — the  estate  of  being  a  human 
being  in  a  humanist  society. 

In  a  study  of  children  left  in  residential  nurseries  in  England  during 
World  War  II,  Anna  Freud  and  Dorothy  Burlingham  found  long-term  auto- 
eroticism  and  failure  to  respond  adequately  to  the  reality-world  pronounced.^ 
Having  a  mother  as  one's  own  permits  the  infant  to  share  its  bodily  pleasures 
with  her  and  in  this  way  to  love  an  object  in  the  outer  world  and  not  merely 
itself.  Lack  of  such  gratification  results  in  an  increase  of  autoerotic  activities 
and  diminishes  the  infant's  interest  in  its  surroundings.  "With  excessive  thumb- 
sucking,  rocking  or  masturbation  the  child  creates  a  comforting  world  of  its 
own  into  which  it  may  withdraw  and  thus  become  unreachable  for  outside 
influence."  ^  The  child's  abilities,  gifts,  and  talents  develop  at  least  partly  in 
the  services  of  the  wish  to  be  admired.  Rebuff  and  indifference  such  as  may  be 
suffered  in  the  nursery  may  have  the  opposite  effect.  Moreover,  "infantile 
curiosity,  if  at  least  partially  satisfied,  drives  the  child  towards  imitation  of  the 
grown-up  world  and  thus  puts  vast  energies  at  the  disposal  of  the  wish  to  learn 
and  to  develop.  Refusal  of  all  knowledge  or  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it 
may  spread  to  the  child's  intellectual  interests  and  set  up  inhibitions  of  all 
kinds."  5 

r*"  The  importance  of  the  father  for  infants  and  children  is  especially  great 
for  the  development  of  the  superego  both  of  boys  and  of  girls.  For  the  boy 
the  father's  love  and  attention  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  the  mother  in 
the  phallic  stage  and  for  the  girl  the  father  gives  moral  affection  which  is  a 
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substitute  for  physical  possession  by  this  forbidden  object.  "The  infant's 
emotional  relationship  to  the  father  begins  later  in  life  than  that  to  its  mother, 
but  certainly  from  the  second  year  onward  it  is  an  integral  part  of  its  emotional 
life  and  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  complex  forces  which  work  towards  the 
formation  of  its  character  and  personality."  ^  The  father  is  the  person  of 
superior  strength  and  power.  He  is  generally  the  giver  of  material  advantages 
and  is  gradually  recognized  as  the  power  behind  the  mother  round  whom 
normal  family  life  is  centered.  But  "there  are  two  points  where  disturbances 
cannot  fail  to  enter  into  this  otherwise  satisfying  relationship.  It  is  the  father's 
role,  even  more  so  than  the  mother's,  to  impersonate  for  the  growing  infant 
the  restrictive  demands  inherent  in  the  code  of  every  civilized  society."  Though 
disturbing,  this  influence  helps  the  infant  to  accept  authority,  and  it  is  hoped, 
benevolent  authority.  The  second  disturbing  influence  with  its  constructive 
side  is  that  the  infant  resents  the  father,  but  simultaneously  this  re-enforces 
the  young  child's  wish  to  imitate  and  to  identify  with  him  and  thus  to  acquire 
the  power  to  win  and  possess  the  mother. 

The  children  in  the  British  residential  nurseries  studied  by  Anna  Freud 
and  Dorothy  Burlingham  were  able  to  accept  separation  from  their  fathers 
rather  easily  compared  to  "their  complete  inability  to  accept  the  fact  of  their 
father's  death  where  this  occurred"  in  this  wartime  situation.  "All  our 
orphaned  children  talk  about  their  dead  fathers  as  if  they  were  alive 
or,  when  they  have  grasped  the  fact  of  death,  try  to  deny  it  in  the  form  of 
phantasies  about  re-birth  or  return  from  heaven."  '^  The  fatherless  children 
talk  about  visits  from  them.  "My  Daddy  is  coming  next  Sunday.  Yes,  yes, 
he  is  coming  Sunday.  You  will  see,  he  will  bring  me  the  biggest  piece  of 
chocolate  you  have  ever  seen."  The  child's  feeling  that  Daddy  cannot  be 
dead  is  associated  with  the  fact  that  the  child  is  Daddy  and  Daddy  is  the 
child,  as  in  the  comment:  "Why  can't  all  killed  daddies  come  back  and  be 
little  babies  and  come  to  the  mummies  again?"  A  boy  whose  father  was 
killed  in  an  air  raid  showed  how  necessary  a  great  symbol  of  authority  is 
to  children:  "My  Daddy  is  killed,  yes,  my  sister  said  so.  He  cannot  come. 
I  want  him  to  come.  My  Daddy  is  big,  he  can  do  everything." 

Though  the  name  of  Our  Father  that  is  in  heaven  is  hallowed,  for  the 
infant  and  child  the  father  that  is  on  earth  is  an  indispensable  part  of  his 
adaptation  to  this  vale  of  tears.  "Life  with  Father"  may  be  difficult  but  life 
without  him  may  be  impossible. 

Rearing  and  mental  disturbances: 

psychosomatic  disturbance,  the  primal  act,  overprotection, 

rejection,  personality-absorption 

PSYCHOSOMATIC    DISTURBANCE 

As  one  example  of  the  dire  effects  of  poor  child  care,  we  may  instance 
the  occurrence  of  psychosomatic  disease.  Where  somatic  symptoms  of  certain 
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illnesses  have  appeared — as  in  asthma — it  has  been  found  that  the  child  is 
suffering  from  a  severe  "emotional  overload"  brought  to  bear  on  him  by  his 
rearing  and  family  life.  At  the  Jewish  National  Home  for  Asthmatic  Children 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  it  has  been  found  that  the  temporary  separation  of  the 
asthmatic  child  from  his  family  environment  formed  the  basis  for  recovery. 
For  this  psychological  "operation"  Dr.  M.  Murray  Peshkin  has  coined  the 
word  "parentectomy."  Asthmatic  children  use  their  illness  as  retribution  on 
themselves  for  their  unconscious  feelings  toward  their  parents  and  siblings  and 
as  retribution  on  their  parents  for  what  was  done  to  them.  The  children  be- 
come psychically  dependent  on  their  illness.  In  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  cases  at  the  Denver  home  did  the  children  not  respond  to  parentectomy. 
Generally  in  these  nonresponsive  cases  the  children  continue  to  need  the 
asthma  to  cope  with  their  unconscious  feelings. 

Below  we  shall  point  out  how  in  Freud's  famous  case  of  Dora  asthmatic 
symptoms  were  associated  with  the  primal  act. 

THE    PRIMAL    ACT 

A  supremely  severe  type  of  traumatic  experience  in  infantile  sexuality 
which  Freud  early  discovered  is  that  associated  with  the  child's  consistently 
and  persistently  being  faced  with  or  hearing  the  parents  engaged  in  coitus, 
particularly  after  the  onset  of  the  phallic  stage  of  development.  Thus  is  aroused 
in  the  child  painful  expectancy  and  heightened  genital  rivalry  with  the  parent 
of  the  same  sex  and  a  feeling  of  being  betrayed  by  the  parent  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Castration-anxiety  is  heightened  to  its  ultimate  by  the  child's  seeing  or 
hearing  the  parents  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse,  for  this  in  fantasy  is  the  role 
the  child  envisages  himself  playing.  Thus  there  arises  intensified  hatred  for  the 
parent  of  the  same  sex  who  is  displacing  the  child  in  what  it  considers  its  right- 
ful activity,  and  also  for  the  parent  of  the  opposite  sex  who  is  fantasied  as 
rejecting  the  child  for  the  other  spouse.  This  traumatic  experience  is  much 
more  likely  in  the  crowded  conditions  of  urban  and  rural  living  among  the 
lower  classes  and  underprivileged  groups.  The  task  of  overcoming  castration- 
anxiety  is  great  enough  for  any  child  in  our  society  but  exposure  to  primal 
activity  surcharges  this  anxiety  and  may  make  it  free-floating.  It  may  be  alto- 
gether likely  that  the  earlier  initiation  into  coital  sexuality  among  lower-class 
boys  and  girls  is  ascribable  to  this  extensive  exposure  to  the  primal  act.  For 
the  primal  act  proves  to  the  child  that  all  its  sacrifices  of  the  pleasure-principle 
in  behalf  of  socialization  have  been  in  vain.  Besides  being  deprived  of  the 
partner  of  the  opposite  sex,  the  lower-class  child  is  also  deprived  of  the  glam- 
orous material  goods  of  life  which  he  sees  around  him.  Hence  he  may  be 
impelled  in  latency  and  adolescence  to  getting  them  through  delinquency  or 
criminality.  Thus  he  assures  himself  of  his  potency  by  flaunting  the  derivative 
conventions  concerning  property  to  which  he  earlier  succumbed  on  the  basis 
of  the  sexual  property  of  the  parent.  His  anxiety-threshold  because  of  the 
primal  act  trauma  becomes  the  entire  mansion  of  the  unconscious.  He  is  con- 
tinally  carrying  himself  over  the  threshold  into  fantasied  consummation. 
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Freud  was  the  first  to  understand  the  traumatic  effects  upon  children  of 
exposure  to  the  parental  primal  act.  In  his  analysis  of  the  case  of  Dora  he  found 
how  the  trauma  might  also  be  related  to  somatic  disease,  as  below. 

Dora's  symptomatic  acts  and  certain  other  signs  gave  me  good  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  child,  whose  bedroom  had  been  next  door  to  her 
parents',  had  overheard  her  father  in  his  wife's  room  at  night  and  had 
heard  him  (for  he  was  always  short  of  breath)  breathing  hard  during  their 
coitus.  Children,  in  such  circumstances,  divine  something  sexual  in  the  un- 
canny sounds  that  reach  their  ears.  Indeed,  the  movements  expressive  of 
sexual  excitement  lie  within  them  ready  to  hand,  as  innate  pieces  of  mecha- 
nism. I  maintained  years  ago  that  the  dyspnoea  and  palpitations  that  occur 
in  hysteria  and  anxiety-neurosis  are  only  detached  fragments  of  the  act  of 
copulation;  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  Dora's,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  back 
the  symptom  of  dyspnoea  or  nervous  asthma  to  the  same  exciting  cause — 
to  the  patient's  having  overheard  sexual  intercourse  taking  place  between 
adults.  The  sympathetic  excitement  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  occurred 
in  Dora  on  such  an  occasion  may  very  easily  have  made  the  child's  sexuality 
veer  round  and  have  replaced  her  inclination  to  masturbation  by  an  in- 
clination to  morbid  anxiety.  A  little  while  later,  when  her  father  was  away 
and  the  child,  devotedly  in  love  with  him,  was  wishing  him  back,  she  must 
have  reproduced  in  the  form  of  an  attack  of  asthma  the  impression  she  had 
received.  She  had  preserved  in  her  memory  the  event  which  had  occasioned 
the  first  onset  of  the  symptom,  and  we  can  conjecture  from  it  the  nature 
of  the  train  of  thought,  charged  with  anxiety,  which  had  accompanied  the 
attack.  The  first  attack  had  come  on  after  she  had  over-exerted  herself  on  an 
expedition  in  the  mountains,  so  that  she  had  probably  been  really  a  little  out 
of  breath.  To  this  was  added  the  thought  that  her  father  was  forbidden  to 
climb  mountains  and  was  not  allowed  to  over-exert  himself,  because  he 
suffered  from  shortness  of  breath;  then  came  the  recollection  of  how  much 
he  had  exerted  himself  with  her  mother  that  night,  and  the  question 
whether  it  might  not  have  done  him  harm;  next  came  concern  whether 
she  might  not  have  over-exerted  herself  in  masturbating — an  act  which,  like 
the  other,  led  to  a  sexual  orgasm  accompanied  by  slight  dyspnoea — and  finally 
came  a  return  of  the  dyspnoea  in  an  intensified  form  as  a  symptom.  Part  of 
this  material  I  was  able  to  obtain  directly  from  the  analysis,  but  the  rest  re- 
quired supplementing. s 

Finally  we  may  point  out  that  Zilboorg,  in  an  investigation  of  patients  who 
contemplated  or  attempted  suicide,  found  regularly  a  history  of  primal  viewing 
or  hearing  as  the  foundation  of  the  patient's  disturbed  emotional  and  mental 
life.8 

OVERPROTECTION 

Maternal  overprotection,  as  David  M.  Levy  tells  us  in  his  book  of  that 
name,  is  synonymous  with  excessive  maternal  care  of  children. ^'^  Three 
manifestations  of  it  are  described  in  popular  parlance  as  (1)  "The  mother  is 
always  there";  (2)  "She  still  treats  him  like  a  baby";  and  (3)  "She  won't  let 
him  grow  up"  or  "She  won't  take  any  risks."  To  these  Levy  gives  the  technical 
terms  (1)  excessive  contact,  (2)  infantilization,  (3)  prevention  of  independent 
behavior.  An  overprotective  mother  is  a  woman  whose  natural  maternal  pro- 
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tectiveness  has  been  transformed  by  psychic  and  cultural  forces  into  over- 
protectiveness.  The  psychic  forces  may  be  either  hunger  for  affection  by  the 
mother,  or  an  experience  of  relative  sterility,  or  death-threatening  illness  in 
the  life  of  the  child,  or  marital  sexual  incompatibility.  Cultural  forces  which 
can  transform  a  naturally  maternal  woman  into  an  overprotective  mother 
include  the  mother's  experience  of  meeting  harsh  realities  too  early  in  life 
through  death  of  parents  or  poverty  or  both,  thus  necessitating  the  substitution 
of  work  for  childhood  play;  and  premature  responsibility.  "Other  factors  in 
our  culture  that  play  into  the  hands  of  the  potentially  overprotecting  mother 
are  represented  by  the  high  degree  of  freedom  given  to  mothers  in  influencing 
the  life  of  the  child,  and  in  the  superior  role  given  to  the  male.  In  regard  to 
preference  for  the  male  child,  the  psychic  influence  of  penis  envy  was  as- 
sumed to  be  a  primary  determining  factor."  ^^ 

In  1914  in  his  article  on  narcissism  Freud  had  pointed  to  general  parental 
overprotection  as  the  return  of  narcissism  in  the  parents  which  is  transformed 
into  object-love.  He  wrote: 

If  we  look  at  the  attitude  of  fond  parents  towards  their  children,  we  cannot 
but  perceive  it  as  a  revival  and  reproduction  of  their  own,  long  since  aban- 
doned narcissism.  Their  feeling,  as  is  well  known,  is  characterized  by  over- 
estimation,  that  sure  indication  of  a  narcissistic  feature  in  object-choice  which 
we  have  already  appreciated.  Thus  they  are  impelled  to  ascribe  to  the  child 
all  manner  of  perfections  which  sober  observation  would  not  confirm,  to 
gloss  over  and  forget  all  his  shortcomings — a  tendency  with  which,  indeed, 
the  denial  of  childish  sexuality  is  connected.  Moreover,  they  are  inclined  to 
suspend  in  the  child's  favour  the  operation  of  all  those  cultural  acquirements 
which  their  own  narcissism  has  been  forced  to  respect,  and  to  renew  in  his 
person  the  claims  for  privileges  which  were  long  ago  given  up  by  themselves. 
The  child  shall  have  things  better  than  his  parents;  he  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  necessities  which  they  have  recognized  as  dominating  life.  Illness,  death, 
renunciation  of  enjoyment,  restrictions  on  his  own  will,  are  not  to  touch  him; 
the  laws  of  nature,  like  those  of  society,  are  to  be  abrogated  in  his  favour; 
he  is  really  to  be  the  centre  and  heart  of  creation,  "His  Majesty  the  Baby," 
as  once  we  fancied  ourselves  to  be.  He  is  to  fulfill  those  dreams  and  wishes 
of  his  parents  which  they  never  carried  out,  to  become  a  great  man  and  a 
hero  in  his  father's  stead,  or  to  marry  a  prince  as  a  tardy  compensation  to  the 
mother.  At  the  weakest  point  of  all  in  the  narcissistic  position,  the  immortality 
of  the  ego,  which  is  so  relentlessly  assailed  by  reality,  security  is  achieved  by 
fleeing  to  the  child.  Parental  love,  which  is  so  touching  and  at  bottom  so 
childlike,  is  nothing  but  parental  narcissism  born  again  and,  transformed 
though  it  be  into  object-love,  it  reveals  its  former  character  infallibly. i- 

Freud  of  course  could  not  have  foreseen  how  the  American  success  ideology, 
in  a  society  of  high  material  well-being  and  opportunity  for  upward  mobility, 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  this  narcissistic  overprotection  by  making  every 
boy  a  potential  President  of  the  United  States  and  every  girl  the  queen  of  the 
May — Miss  America  or  Mrs.  America. 

In  overprotection  the  father  is  also  involved,  but  according  to  Levy,  in 
a  reflected,  second-hand  sort  of  way.  The  fathers  in  the  cases  he  studied  were 
anaclitic  types;  they  were  also  stable  and  responsible  workers.  But  "in  con- 
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trast  with  their  responsible,  aggressive  wives  they  may  be  described  as  respon- 
sible and  submissive.  That  they  were  selected  as  husbands  appears,  therefore, 
equally  consistent,  especially  when  we  add  the  factor  of  affect  hunger,  so 
frequent  in  the  history  of  the  overprotecting  mothers — a  factor  that  would 
determine  selectivity  in  favor  of  kindness,  sympathy,  and  devotion.  Assuming 
a  strong  maternal  drive  in  the  mothers  of  the  group  and  certain  freedom  in 
range  of  choice,  the  selection  of  men  of  a  dependent  type  of  personality 
becomes  the  more  likely.  Certainly  the  factors  that  favored  the  development 
of  aggressive,  maternal,  love-hungry  women,  and  of  submissive,  responsible 
men,  would,  at  the  same  time,  favor  their  selection  of  each  other."  ^^  On  the 
love-hungry  woman  and  her  children  Freud  had  written  that  she  is  "over- 
tender  and  over-anxious  in  regard  to  the  child,  to  whom  she  transfers  her  need 
for  love,  thus  awakening  in  it  sexual  precocity."  ^* 

In  some  of  his  cases  Levy  found  patterns  of  grandparental  overprotection 
and  bickering  between  the  grandparents  and  the  mother  over  the  care  of  the 
child:  the  indulgent  grandparent  relieved  of  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood, 
who  enjoys  the  process  of  spoiling  the  grandchild;  the  grandmother,  jealous 
of  her  daughter-in-law,  who  regards  her  son's  child  as  her  own;  the  grand- 
mother who  still  maintains  a  maternal  hold  on  married  daughter  and  grand- 
child. !•' 

A  revealing  case  of  paternal  overprotection  of  a  girl  whose  older  sister 
had  been  maternally  overprotected  is  given  by  Davis  and  Havighurst. 

.  .  .  Kate  never  had  tried  to  grow  up.  As  late  as  eight  years,  she  still  was 
helped  in  her  dressing  and  washing  by  her  father;  he  even  helped  feed  her, 
when  her  appetite  was  poor.  Owing  to  the  father's  opposition,  the  mother  had 
to  relax,  with  Kate,  her  strict  code  of  training  children  to  accept  responsibility. 
Her  father  probably  did  not  want  her  to  grow  up.  He  wanted  to  "baby"  her, 
and  unconsciously,  he  may  have  wanted  to  keep  her  dependent  upon  him. 
Kate  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  babied  and  to  enjoy  a  prolonged  childhood. 
At  ten,  many  of  her  habits  were  still  those  of  a  five-year-old.  Her  mother 
summed  up  this  behavior,  by  calling  the  younger  girl  "incorrigibly  lazy." 
Her  father  thought  that  she  was  just  "kiddish,"  and  "funny."  In  one  respect, 
as  the  father  frequently  pointed  out,  Kate  was  astonishingly  mature;  namely, 
in  her  intellectual  activity.  She  was  a  thirsty  student;  she  read  feverishly  in 
mature  works  of  fiction,  history,  and  biography.  In  her  early  years,  her  father 
and  teachers  regarded  her  as  a  "prodigy."  This  contrast  between  Kate's  in- 
tellectual precocity  and  her  social  immaturity  remains  startling. ^^ 

The  original  encouragement  of  overprotection  among  middle-class  chil- 
dren was  in  part  brought  about  by  fallacious  theories  of  child  care  based  upon 
the  unsupportable  proposition  that  mental  health  does  not  require  any  frus- 
tration. But  it  is  excessive  frustration  beyond  the  psychic  tolerance  level  of 
the  individual  that  is  deleterious  to  mental  health,  not  frustration  in  and  of 
itself,  any  more  than  food  is  deleterious  to  physical  health  simply  because  too 
much  of  it  makes  one  ill.  Josselyn  writes:  "Because  frustration  of  primitive 
impulses,  when  excessive,  has  proven  to  have  undesirable  repercussions  on 
personality  development,  it  has  been  suggested  that  all  frustration  is  dangerous. 
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But  the  child  in  expanding  his  world  beyond  the  frame  of  the  family  faces 
situations  that  are  inevitably  frustrating,  and  unmodifiable.  If  he  has  not 
already  learned  how  to  deal  constructively  with  frustration,  he  cannot  handle 
reality  any  more  than  could  that  child  who  walked  onto  the  skylight."  ^"  The 
skylight  incident  Josselyn  is  referring  to  is  a  tragic  example  of  the  results  of 
paternal  permissiveness  and  refusal  to  frustrate  his  daughter,  a  refusal  which 
is  part  of  withholding  from  the  child  the  existence  of  danger  in  the  world,  an 
indifference  which  is  psychic  overprotection  even  though  in  physical  reality 
the  child  is  not  protected  at  all.  "A  father,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  what  at  that 
time  was  modern  psychology,  resolved  that  his  small  daughter  would  grow  up 
without  fear.  The  child  was  protected  from  dangers;  she  was  never  made  aware 
they  existed.  When  the  child  was  five  years  old,  she  climbed  to  precarious 
heights  on  a  building  under  construction.  The  roof  of  the  building  was  a 
partially  supported  skylight.  Fearless  because  of  an  unawareness  of  danger, 
she  walked  onto  the  skylight  and  fell  to  her  death."  ^* 

But  what  may  be  overprotection  of  a  son  by  the  mother  may  be  kindly 
solicitude  for  a  daughter  by  the  mother,  and  what  may  be  paternal  overpro- 
tection of  a  daughter  by  a  father  may  be  kindly  solicitude  for  a  son  by  him. 
With  a  child  of  the  same  sex  what  would  be  overprotection  for  a  child  of  the 
opposite  sex  may  take  on  the  highly  constructive  elements  of  identification 
which  Helen  Ross  has  spoken  of  as  follows: 

.  .  .  The  child's  growing  up  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  attitudes  of  the 
parents  toward  him,  especially  by  what  they  expect  or  what  they  wish  him  to 
be.  Parents  can  help  a  child  to  identify  with  his  or  her  own  sex — can  help  the 
girl  to  become  feminine,  the  boy  to  become  masculine — first,  by  their  own 
inner  wishes  for  the  child,  and,  second,  by  their  example.  .  .  .  With  boy  or 
girl,  the  parent  of  his  own  sex  should  become  the  pattern.  The  parent  of  the 
opposite  sex  should  join  the  other  parent  in  helping  their  child  find  his  place 
in  the  world."  ^^ 

REJECTION 

What  is  called  rejection  has  two  sides:  one  the  process  by  which  the 
parent  or  parents  communicate  to  the  child  that  he  is  unwanted,  unloved,  or 
unworthy;  the  other  the  feeling  of  the  child  that  he  is  unwanted,  unloved,  or 
unworthy.  Thus  we  speak  of  rejecting  parents  and  rejected  children.  Every 
child  comes  to  feel  some  degree  of  rejection  through  the  very  process  of  being 
socialized.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  up  without  feel- 
ing abused  sometimes;  the  antisocial  character  of  unconscious  desires  is  in 
conflict  with  the  growth  of  the  ego-ideal  and  the  superego.  "Normal"  rejection 
feelings  arise  from  necessary  repression.  But  feelings  of  rejection  in  a  child 
which  lead  to  the  classification  of  him  as  a  "rejected  chUd"  arise  from  sys- 
tematic lack  of  love.  Some  of  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  parental  rejec- 
tion have  been  listed  as  follows:  (1)  the  unwanted  child;  (2)  a  child  of  a  sex 
different  from  the  one  wanted  by  the  parents;  (3)  a  child  who  does  not  live 
up  to  the  conventional  or  conformist  expectations  of  the  parents  in  good  looks, 
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in  intelligence  and  schoolwork,  or  in  physical  aptitudes  and  athletics;  (4)  a 
child  who  resembles  a  hated  in-law  or  even  a  hated  brother  or  sister  of  the 
parent;  (5)  a  child  who  makes  a  parent  conscious  of  his  loveless  marriage.^" 

Within  the  same  family  there  may  be  differential  patterns  of  rejection: 
for  example,  oedipal  rejection  of  the  first  son  by  the  father  who  cannot  tolerate 
his  rivalry,  or  such  rejection  by  the  mother  of  the  first  daughter  with  paternal 
overprotection  of  his  first  daughter  constantly  revivifying  the  maternal  over- 
protection  for  the  first  son  and  helping  the  mother  to  exploit  it.  Sometimes  for 
the  same  child  there  is  overprotection  in  early  infancy  and  then  rejection  as  a 
new  baby  comes  to  replace  him. 

Severe  rejection  can  arise  from  severe  training  and  can  lead  to  mental 
illness  as  Anna  W.  M.  Wolf,  among  others,  has  pointed  out.  "We  now  have 
ample  evidence  that  if  training  is  too  severe  the  child  comes  to  feel  unloved 
and  rejected.  When  parents,  in  their  efforts  to  teach  right  and  wrong,  succeed 
only  in  instilling  an  overwhelming  sense  of  shame  and  worthlessness,  then 
children  are  in  danger  of  developing  the  feeling  that  nothing  they  ever  do 
can  be  right  or  pleasing  to  their  parents.  This  state  of  mind  is  a  great  obstacle 
to  sound  maturing."  ^^ 

Marie  Bonaparte  has  distinguished  in  the  girl  the  difference  between  re- 
jection on  moral  grounds  and  rejection  through  lack  of  love.  Bonaparte  feels 
that  the  danger  is  not  that  a  girl  will  be  overprotected  by  her  father  but  that 
he  may  be  engrossed  in  his  work  and  other  women  and  thus  tend  not  to  love 
her  enough.  Moreover,  since  the  father  is  incestuously  involved  in  the  uncon- 
scious with  his  daughter  he  tends  to  reject  her  for  fear  of  disclosing  his  involve- 
ment. The  father's  task  is  to  substitute  sublimated  affection  and  love  for  this 
rejection  on  moral  grounds.  Why,  the  little  girls  asks,  before  her  superego  has 
been  fully  developed,  does  my  father  not  love  me  and  pet  me?  Is  it  because 
he  does  not  love  me  enough?  Bonaparte  thinks  that  the  little  girl  who  feels 
rejected  because  her  father  resists  her  erotic  advances  but  who  can  transfer  the 
emotions  aroused  by  her  thwarted  oedipal  sexuality  to  a  brother  is  fortunate 
indeed.  "For  them,  indeed,  the  brother  may  well  have  been  the  rescuer  of  their 
heterosexuality!"  If  there  is  no  other  man  on  whom  she  can  bestow  her 
blighted  affections,  Bonaparte  says:  "Only  an  ever-present  affection,  subli- 
mated love,  hovering  over  the  carnally  disappointed  infant  will  eventually  win 
the  father  pardon  for  his  rejection,  and  give  the  girl  that  lasting  premium  of 
paternal  affection  in  exchange  for  which  she  will  accept  moral  oedipal  re- 
nunciation." 22 

PERSONALITY-ABSORPTION 

Personality-absorption  has  been  defined  as  the  physical  and  emotional 
blanketing  of  the  child,  bringing  about  a  slavish  dependence  upon  the  parents. 
The  kind  of  socialization  which  maximizes  personality-absorption  is  found, 
according  to  Arnold  Green,  in  certain  middle-class  families,  native-white, 
Protestant,  urban,  college-educated. ^^  The  absorbing  middle-class  father  of 
this  type  cannot  use  the  child  to  manipulate  others  and  to  advance  himself; 
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the  child  is  a  social  burden  and  responsibility  to  him  and  through  the  child  he 
will  receive  little  from  the  world.  What  emerges  from  the  father's  total  social 
situation  is  an  ambivalence  toward  his  child  which  is  more  or  less  widespread 
though  very  rarely  admitted,  even  with  confidantes.  The  middle-class  mother 
in  this  setting,  though  occupied  with  the  child,  feels  that  he  is  depriving  her  of 
playing  the  social  roles  which  she  held  out  for  herself  before  marriage.  She 
is  worried  about  his  health,  about  his  eating,  about  his  toilet  training,  about 
his  ability  to  compete  with  other  children.  He  is  a  "trouble"  who  must  still 
be  given  love. 

Such  middle-class  parents  give  love  as  a  reward  and  constantly  threaten 
the  child  with  its  withdrawal  as  a  punishment  for  his  interference  with  their 
social  roles.  Thus  his  personality  is  absorbed  by  trying  to  keep  their  love  and 
to  avoid  doing  things  which  will  cause  them  to  take  it  from  him.  "A  child, 
from  the  moment  of  birth,  needs  love  as  a  plant  needs  the  sun.  And  if  he  is 
denied  this  blessing  within  his  own  family  circle,  he  cannot  thrive.  It  used  to 
be  generally  assumed  that  every  mother,  by  definition,  loved  her  children,  and 
that  this  affection  flowed  in  equal  measure  to  each  of  her  offspring.  We  know 
now  that  this  isn't  true."  ^^ 

A  middle-class  child  such  as  described  by  Green  finally  learns  to  get  love 
by  acceding  to  the  demands  of  his  parents  that  he  be,  act,  and  respond  wholly 
as  they  want  him  to  be,  act,  and  respond.  Finally  he  is  not  anybody  but  them. 
Love  here  is  not  freely  given;  it  is  a  reward.  It  really  belongs  to  somebody  else 
and  you  get  a  part  of  it  as  if  you  had  returned  an  article  advertised  for  in  the 
"Lost  and  Found"  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Indeed,  to  carry  the  metaphors  a 
little  further,  such  a  child  is  a  foundling  in  the  literal  sense  of  having  been 
biologically  and  psychopathologically  deposited  on  the  parental  doorstep.  He 
became  somebody  when  he  was  taken  in  and  he  may  be  thrown  out  at  any 
moment.  "His  conception  of  himself  becomes  one  of  abject  failure.  Any  striv- 
ing is  painful  for  it  violates  the  initial  submissive  adjustment.  But  he  feels 
equally  guilty  for  not  making  the  effort  to  achieve.  This  is  a  key  to  much  of 
his  contradictory  and  self-blocking  behavior:  his  desire  to  be  the  last  man 
in  the  last  regiment  and  his  desire  to  conquer  the  world;  his  demand  that  every- 
one shall  love  him,  and  his  settled  conviction  that  no  one  could  love  a  person 
as  base  as  he;  his  inability  to  erect  a  hierarchy  of  values;  his  endless  debate 
over  the  value  of  his  own  goals.  He  is  damned  if  he  does  and  damned  if  he 
doesn't.  He  is  embraced  by  a  psychological  Iron  Maiden:  any  lunge  forward 
or  backward  only  impales  him  more  securely  on  the  spikes."  ^^ 

The  preventive  for  personality  absorption  lies  in  parental  identification 
with  the  child  so  that  the  child  is  considered  a  reward  to  them  in  himself.  In- 
stead of  their  absorbing  his  ego  he  absorbs  theirs  and  they  communicate  to 
him  that  they  want  to  be  a  person  like  him.  As  they  thus  lose  their  primitive 
narcissism  they  gain  a  new  ego-identity  which  the  child  unconsciously  under- 
stands they  got  from  him.  So  they  grow  with  him  rather  than  his  growing  like 
them.  When  parents  absorb  their  personality  from  a  child  they  are  helped 
to  grow;  when  a  child's  personality  is  absorbed  by  parents  he  is  stunted. 
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Ordinal  position 

In  contemporary  folklore  there  are  tales  concerning  the  relation  of  per- 
sonality development  to  the  place  that  a  child  has  in  the  family  among  the 
siblings.  Like  all  folklore  this  bit  contains  a  scientific  problem  but  offers  a 
nonscientific  answer.  This  problem  is  scientifically  referred  to  as  ordinal  posi- 
tion, or  order  of  birth. 

In  a  study  of  the  effect  on  personality  of  ordinal  positions,  Maurice  H. 
Krout  ^^  classified  26  significant  ones  as  follows: 

Male  Types  Female  Types 

1.  Only  child  male.  14.  Only  child  female. 

2.  Older  of  two  males.  15.  Older  of  two  females. 

3.  Older  male  followed  by  female.  16.  Older  female  followed  by  male. 

4.  Younger  of  two  males.  17.  Younger  of  two  females. 

5.  Younger  male  preceded  by  female.  18.  Younger  female  preceded  by  male. 

6.  Oldest  male  followed  by  male.  19.  Oldest  female  followed  by  female. 

7.  Oldest  male  followed  by  female.  20.  Oldest  female  followed  by  male. 

8.  Youngest  male  preceded  by  female.  21.  Youngest   female   preceded   by   fe- 

9.  Youngest  male  preceded  by  male.  male. 

10.  Male  between  two  males.  22.  Youngest  female  preceded  by  male. 

11.  Male  between  two  females.  23.  Female  between  two  females. 

12.  Male  between  female  and  male.  24.  Female  between  two  males. 

13.  Male  between  male  and  female.  25.  Female  between  male  and  female. 

26.  Female  between  female  and  male. 

A  general  conclusion  that  Krout  arrived  at  is  that  family  relationships  as 
a  whole  tend  to  grow  and  change  as  the  family  constellation  grows  and 
changes.  "If  our  analysis  is  correct,  the  prevailing  forms  of  family  control 
are  a  function  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  (sex,  succession,  etc.) 
characteristics  of  the  siblings  in  the  family.  The  ordinal  types  differ  from  each 
other  in  personality  not  only  because  the  attitudes  and  personalities  of  the 
parents  change  as  the  family  constellation  changes  but  also  because  the  parents 
react  differendy  to  each  of  the  siblings." 

Krout  points  out  that  stranger  than  the  fact  that  some  ordinal  positions 
tend  to  be  preferred  or  rejected  by  either  of  the  parents  is  the  discovery  "that 
there  are  three  ordinal  types  which  tend  to  be  definitely  rejected  by  the  father 
as  well  as  by  the  mother."  These  three  types  are  the  younger  of  two  females, 
a  female  between  two  females,  a  female  between  male  and  female.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  type — the  younger  of  two  females — it  appears  that  disappoint- 
ment over  not  "getting"  a  boy  in  a  two-child  family  is  a  crucial  factor.  In  the 
case  of  the  second  type — a  female  between  two  females — this  middle  female 
is  left  emotionally  unattached.  She  is  not  a  boy  and  she  is  not  the  baby  either. 
In  the  case  of  the  third  type — a  female  between  male  and  female — "this  type, 
originally  favored  by  the  father,  suffers  a  change  of  relationship  through  the 
displacement  of  the  father's  affection  to  the  younger  sister." 
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Since  ordinal  position  can  strongly  determine  parent-child  relationships 
and  therefore  the  child's  basic  personality  traits,  it  can  also  affect  behavior 
such  as  later  marital  adjustment,  vocational  choice,  and  possibility  of  social 
participation.  Thus  can  nature  and  ordinal  nurture  play  tricks  upon  us  all. 
But  ordinal  position  in  and  of  itself  is  not  wholly  determinative;  it  exists  in 
an  emotional  nexus — the  attitude  of  the  parents,  their  emotional  involvement 
with  the  children,  the  general  arena  of  affection  in  the  family,  the  emotional 
stability  of  all  the  children,  the  number  of  years  intervening  between  the 
children,  and  the  material  requisites  of  life  which  can  be  given  all  the  children. 
It  is  instructive  to  note  that  Sigmund  Freud  as  the  oldest  of  his  mother's 
children  (but  not  of  his  father's;  his  father  had  been  married  before  and  had 
grown  children  by  this  first  marriage — in  fact,  little  Sigmund  was  born  an 
uncle)  had  the  entire  household  at  his  command:  a  room  of  his  own,  the 
family's  small  fortunes  at  the  disposal  of  his  education.  His  younger  sister  was 
not  permitted  to  study  piano  because  practicing  interfered  with  Sigmund's 
studying.  Thus  he  was  led  to  say  that  as  far  as  mothering  is  concerned  the 
first  and  oldest  male  is  born  under  a  lucky  star.  Provided,  we  must  add,  his 
emotional  involvement  with  his  father  does  not  serve  to  undo  his  mother's 
handiwork. 

Sibling  rivalry 

The  conflict  between  and  among  siblings  to  win  and  hold  the  affection 
of  the  parents  and  parental  surrogates  is  known  as  sibling  rivalry.  Such  rivalry 
has  been  called  the  "Cain  complex" — the  desire  to  kill  off  Abel. 

The  arrival  of  a  new  child  in  the  family  is  considered  a  threat  by  all  the 
other  children.  To  be  sure,  the  only  child  is  not  involved  in  sibling  rivalry, 
but  neither  does  he  benefit  from  what  can  be  the  constructive  aspects  of  sibUng 
rivalry.  The  only  child  does  not  learn  through  his  family  to  live  in  a  group 
with  other  children;  his  early  socialization  therefore  is  crucially  dependent 
upon  the  parents.  He  may  be  severely  overprotected  by  one  or  both  parents; 
instead  of  emotional  diffusion  of  the  parents  there  is  emotional  concentration 
upon  him.  Without  other  children  around  him  the  only  child  has  a  tendency 
toward  precocity  since  he  strives  to  adapt  to  parental  interests.  But,  as  Bossard 
points  out,  the  only  child  also  has  countervailing  distinct  advantages:  ordinarily 
his  economic  position  is  better  than  if  there  were  other  children;  the  parents 
have  more  time  for  him;  and  they  hold  out  aspirations  for  him  which  may  lead 
to  self-development.^^ 

The  erstwhile  only  child  on  whose  tender  psyche  is  suddenly  thrust  a  new 
baby  feels  that  he  has  lost  his  mother.  For  some  days  he  does  not  even  see  his 
mother  during  her  hospital  confinement.*  When  the  baby  comes  home  he  is 
exiled  from  his  mother. 


The  rules  of  maternity  wards  in  hospitals  that  forbid  the  visits  of  young  children  to 
their  lying-in  mothers  have  just  recently  been  severely  criticized  by  psychiatrists  as 
emotionally  dangerous  to  these  older  children. 
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The  new  baby  moves  into  her  bedroom,  nurses  her  breast,  receives  her 
care  day  and  night.  She  hugs  him,  plays  with  him,  and  talks  lovingly  to  him. 
Unless  there  is  a  maid  to  help  with  the  work,  the  first  child  usually  must  be 
neglected  during  these  early  days  of  the  second  child's  life.  The  mother  has 
returned  from  the  hospital  weak,  and  usually  has  all  she  can  manage  to  run 
the  house  and  tend  the  baby.  She  cannot  possibly  give  the  first  child  his  usual 
care  at  meals,  at  playtime,  and  at  bedtime.  No  one  can  help  this.  ...  To 
the  older  child,  this  neglect  comes  suddenly  and  stingingly.  No  longer  is  he 
the  most  important  and  the  most  attended.  In  the  normal  middle  class  family, 
where  mothers  devote  themselves  to  infant-care  as  if  it  were  a  ritual,  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  the  older  child  should  feel  wronged  by  his  mother,  and 
jealous  of  the  baby.  For  the  time  being,  certainly  for  the  first  week  or  two, 
he  feels  abandoned,  tricked,  let  down.  To  make  affairs  worse,  the  mother,  of 
course,  can  never  tell  him  that  she  is  sorry,  never  say  he  has  been  wronged! 
.  .  .  The  "replaced"  first  child  in  middle  class  families  is  the  true  "irrrecon- 
cilable."  Nothing  in  life  can  ever  give  him  what  he  once  had — the  place  of 
the  only  loved  in  his  parents'  hearts.^s 


His  outrage  may  lead  him  to  attack  the  younger  child.  "In  a  slanting  way  he 
is  like  a  husband  whose  wife  suddenly  introduces  a  second  man  into  the  bridal 
chamber!"  ^9 

This  statement  of  the  tragedy  of  the  erstwhUe  only  child  who  finds  a  rival 
in  his  family's  midst  dramatically  points  up  the  problem  but  is  too  unqualified. 
It  leaves  out  of  account  the  age  of  the  first  child,  his  emotional  stability,  the 
sex  of  the  second  child,  and  the  way  in  which  the  father  handles  the  situation 
with  regard  to  the  first  child.  To  be  sure,  the  first  child  will  in  any  case  be 
jealous  but  he  need  not  be  neurotically  jealous.  A  girl  who  has  just  had  a  little 
brother  may  in  fantasy  feel  that  she  has  given  him  birth,  that  she  is  his  mother. 
The  boy  who  has  just  had  a  little  sister  may  link  her  with  his  mother  whom  he 
adores.  In  both  cases  the  father  may  increase  his  attentions  to  the  first  chUd. 
The  first  child  may  thus  be  somewhat  compensated  for  the  loss  through 
identification  with  the  father:  they  both  have  been  rejected  and  are  defenders 
against  the  conspiracy  against  them  jointly.  One  must  not  be  too  categorical, 
as  Davis  and  Havighurst  seem  to  be,  concerning  the  relationships  in  the  highly 
dynamic  setting  of  the  American  family.  The  categorical  can  be  dramatic — 
even  melodramatic — but  life  is  always  richer  than  the  categorical  and  nowhere 
richer  than  in  the  sociology  and  psychology  of  the  family. 

Among  30  white,  middle-class,  two-child  mothers  interviewed  there  was 
overwhelming  agreement  that  the  first  child  was  more  jealous  and  more  selfish 
and  that  the  second  child  was  the  happier  and  the  more  generous.^*'  But  this 
difference  may  be  a  commentary  on  the  parents  and  not  necessarily  inherent 
in  sibling  rivalry.  Davis  and  Havighurst  hold  that  no  type  of  training,  whether 
severe,  moderate,  or  indulgent,  is  likely  to  overcome  the  first  child's  sense  of 
having  been  replaced  by  the  second  child  or  to  overcome  his  feeling  that  he 
has  lost  some  of  his  parents'  love.  These  authors  hold  that  it  does  not  matter 
among  two  children  whether  they  are  of  the  same  sex,  or  opposite  sexes,  or 
what  the  differences  in  their  ages  is.  As  they  grow  older  the  younger  is  bullied 
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and  even  physically  assaulted  by  the  older.  In  lower-class  families  children  of 
the  same  sex  are  even  allowed  to  fight  each  other. 

Jealousy  arises  originally  in  everybody  from  loss  of  the  love-object.  In 
sibling  rivalry  this  loss  is  felt  grievously  because  the  child  is  not  able  to  see  it 
as  a  reality-problem  but  fantasizes  it  as  a  neurotic  one.  But  its  significance  for 
personality  development  lies  in  whether  the  jealousy  is  paranoid  or  not;  that 
is,  whether  it  leads  to  severe  feelings  of  persecution  or  to  persecution-mania. 
Severe  persecution-feelings  arise  when  love  is  taken  away  too  quickly  after  it 
has  been  felt  to  have  been  won.  The  normal  jealousy  of  competition  cannot 
be  dispatched;  it  is  a  part  of  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Not  to  have  it  transformed 
into  paranoia  or  delusions  of  persecution  is  the  task  of  the  parents.  Of 
jealousy  Freud  wrote: 

Jealousy  is  one  of  those  aflfective  states,  like  grief,  that  may  be  described  as 
normal.  If  anyone  appears  to  be  without  it,  the  inference  is  justified  that  it 
has  undergone  severe  repression  and  consequently  plays  all  the  greater  part 
in  his  unconscious  mental  life.  ...  It  is  easy  to  see  that  essentially  it  is 
compounded  of  grief,  the  pain  caused  by  the  thought  of  losing  the  love  object, 
and  of  the  narcissistic  wound  .  .  .  ;  further,  of  feelings  of  enmity  against 
the  successful  rival,  and  of  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  self-criticism  which 
tries  to  hold  the  person  himself  accountable  for  his  loss.  Although  we  may 
call  it  normal,  this  jealousy  is  by  no  means  completely  rational,  that  is,  de- 
rived from  the  actual  situation,  proportionate  to  the  real  circumstances  and 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  conscious  ego;  for  it  is  rooted  deep  in  the 
unconscious,  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  earliest  stirrings  of  the  child's  affective 
life,  and  it  originates  in  the  Oedipus  or  family  complex  of  the  first  sexual 
period.31 

The  alleviation  of  the  sibling  rivalry  inherent  in  the  two-or-more-children 
situations  is  a  problem  for  parenthood.  Elements  of  alleviation  include:  (1) 
the  capacity  of  the  parents  to  "baby"  the  older  child  or  children;  (2)  the  role 
of  the  father  in  strengthening  his  relationship  with  the  older  child  or  children; 
(3)  the  capacity  to  engender  in  the  older  child  the  idea  that  the  baby  is  his  or 
her  doing:  if  a  girl  that  the  baby  is  hers;  if  a  boy  that  he  has  made  the  baby 
possible;  (4)  the  use  of  nursery  schools  and  supervised  play  groups  for  the 
older  child.  Overall  there  must  be  the  feeling  among  the  older  that  they  are 
loved:  "The  more  confident  a  child  is  that  his  parents  love  and  approve  of  him 
as  he  is,  the  less  he  needs  to  struggle  against  real  or  imagined  rivals."  ^^ 


Children  in  small  and  large  families 

Of  completed  famiUes — where  the  wife  is  no  longer  capable  of  child 
bearing — one-sixth  in  recent  times  had  only  one  child,  according  to  Bossard, 
who  used  1940  Census  figures. ^^  This  was  ten  times  as  many  as  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Contemporary  America  is  distinguished  by  what  is  called  the  small- 
family  system,  one,  two,  or  three  children.  The  rearing  of  children  in  small 
families  is  marked  by  the  following,  according  to  Bossard: 
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1 .  They  enjoy  greater  material  advantages. 

2.  They  receive  more  individual  attention  from  their  parents. 

3.  They  have  greater  opportunities  for  advancement  and  receive  greater 
social  services. 

4.  They  tend  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  family  stage. 

5.  The  small  group  is  the  focus  of  life. 

6.  Small-group-oriented,  the  children  may  fit  poorly  into  mass  society 
with  its  large-scale  organization  structure  and  bureaucracy. 

7.  The  child  in  a  small  family  is  subject  to  great  social  pressures  con- 
cerning ambition  and  success.  "Because  these  expectations  and  pressures  often 
disregard  the  actual  capacities,  interests,  and  limitations  of  the  children,  they 
are  the  source  of  many  serious  strains  and  corresponding  problems.  Ambitious 
parents  may  complicate  the  lives  of  their  children,  too,  and  it  is  no  secret  that 
they  often  do."  ^^ 

8.  The  small  family  creates  and  intensifies  a  number  of  emotional  prob- 
lems: high  degree  of  emotional  concentration,  the  two-against-one  situation  in 
one-child  families,  the  narrow  focus  for  oedipal  complications,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  parents  for  the  affection  of  the  few  children,  the  difficulty  of  social 
weaning  since  the  parents  do  not  have  other  children  on  whom  they  can  lavish 
their  narcissistic  desires,  the  concentration  of  discipline  in  the  parents,  the 
relative  isolation  of  the  child  from  his  peers  through  the  child's  spending  so 
much  time  in  the  company  of  adults,  the  inability  to  share  crises  with  many 
others  due  to  the  breakdown  of  the  larger  consanguine  group. 

Childhood  in  the  large-family  system  differs  considerably.  In  a  study  of 
the  large-family  system  in  the  United  States  ^^  the  following  characteristics 
were  noted: 

1.  Extensive  use  of  physical  punishment  of  children. 

2.  Deprivation  of  things  or  privileges  as  punishment,  strict  supervision,  or- 
ganization of  family  activities,  parental  leadership,  and  enforced  love  and 
respect  for  parents. 

3.  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  group  seems  to  increase  the  tendency  to  lay 
down  rules  of  conduct. 

4.  "Other  aspects  of  child  management  in  large  families  include  a  tendency 
to  take  mishaps  and  crises  in  stride,  a  sense  of  perspective  about  child 
problems  and  ways  of  dealing  with  them,  a  frequent  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  older  and  younger  children,  and  an  obvious  complication 
of  problems  by  the  sex  distribution  of  the  children."  36 

Sibling  interaction  in  the  large  family  is  marked  by  the  following:  (1)  In 
all  large  families  much  of  child  rearing  and  child  management  accrues  from 
what  the  children  do  to,  for,  and  with  each  other.  (2)  Older  children  tend  to 
act  as  disciplinarians.  (3)  Older  children  play  a  supplementary  role  to  that 
of  the  parents.  (4)  The  younger  children  tend  to  accept  the  older  children  as 
disciplinarians.  (5)  Older  children  also  serve  as  leaders,  counselors,  and  pro- 
tectors. (6)  Older  siblings  tend  to  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  parents  in  many 
large  families.  "This  is  especially  true  when  there  are  many  children  and  their 
birth  is  extended  over  a  long  period  of  time."  (7)  Many  older  children  are 
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exploited  by  having  to  aid  in  the  rearing  of  the  younger  children  and  their 
own  life  plans  are  accordingly  interfered  with  to  one  degree  or  another.  (8) 
The  older  child  tends  to  develop  definite  behavior  trends  in  the  direction  of 
early  maturing,  habits  of  responsibility,  and  patterns  of  service  to  others. 
(9)  Children  in  large  families  customarily  play  together,  especially  when 
younger,  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  (10)  Working  together  is  also  typical 
of  large  families  with  some  promotion  of  interdependence  among  the  siblings. 
(11)  The  social  learning  process — of  living  together — is  expedited.  (12) 
Bossard  and  Boll  believe  that  sibling  rivalry  in  large  families  is  often  more 
trivial  and  shortlived.  (13)  There  is  a  tendency  to  maintain  close  contacts  in 
later  life.  (14)  All  kinds  of  combinations  into  pairs,  cliques,  factions,  and  sets 
are  found  among  the  siblings.  Pairs  were  found  to  be  most  prevalent  but  most 
of  the  combinations  are  temporary.  (15)  The  children  that  have  grown  up  in 
large  families  believe  that  large  family  living  was  a  great  help  in  socialization.-^^ 
There  exists  a  gloomy  belief  that  the  decline  in  the  size  of  families  has 
broken  down  the  opportunities  for  learning  good  relationship  with  others  and 
that  the  modern  small  family  suffers  from  having  to  draw  on  the  resources  of 
schools,  camps,  neighborhood  groups,  clubs,  and  other  outside  agencies  to  give 
children  what  is  called  an  equivalent  experience.  We  find  this  emphasis  wholly 
incorrect  and  a  romanticized  nostalgia  for  certainty  and  security  because  of 
the  problems  of  the  present.  There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  large  family  per  se 
that  makes  it  preferable  to  the  small  family.  There  is  certainly  the  fact  that  the 
large-family  system  is  completely  inadequate  to  contemporary  life.  To  be  sure, 
the  small-family  system  may  create  maternal  anxiety  and  paternal  feelings  of 
inadequacy  since  one,  two,  or  three  children  are  all  the  signs  of  conceptive 
success  the  parents  will  ever  know.  But  the  older  large-family  system  was 
marked  by  maternal  ignorance  and  rude  patriarchal  domination.  Moreover,  the 
small-family  system  has  been  accompanied  by  the  active  participation  of  the 
father  in  child  rearing  and  child  care.  This  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  sneezed 
at.  Scientific  recognition  of  familial  problems  today  is  no  sound  basis  for 
glamorizing  the  past,  when  familial  problems  went  unrecognized  and  unstudied. 

Special  problems 

Stepchildren  and  adopted  children  are  special  problems  which  we  shall 
deal  with  later  in  this  book  in  Chapters  20  and  22.* 
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15    •     Self-Realization  in  the  Family:  Childhood  and 
Adolescence 


Stages  in  self-realization 

The  determining  factors,  indeed  the  overdetermining  factors,  in  the  process  of 
self-realization  through  learning  to  manipulate  reality  and  place  the  pleasure- 
principle  under  its  sway  are  the  family  environment  and  the  emotional  inter- 
action of  parents  with  children,  of  parents  with  each  other,  and  of  siblings  with 
each  other.vUntil  we  discovered  how  the  family  determines  the  child's  capacity 
for  learning  and  self-realization,  it  was  believed  that  formal  education  was 
the  sole  key  to  unlocking  talents  and  potentialities.  But  we  now  know  that  the 
emotional  possibility  for  development  of  talents  rests  with  the  familyv  As  the 
family  has  become  conjugal,  small,  and  relatively  independent  of  other  socializ- 
ing agencies  during  the  infancy  and  early  childhood  of  offspring,  its,  importance 
for  establishing  a  child's  later  control  of  reality  grows  ever  larger.  I 

In  Chapter  6  we  listed  Erikson's  stages  of  development  from  infancy 
to  adulthood.  These  stages  were  used  in  the  Mid-Century  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth  to  plot  the  course  of  healthy  personality 
developpient.^  We  discuss  them  immediately  below. 

1]^  To  develop  a  sense  of  trust  the  young  infant  must  discover  that  its 
surrender  of  the  instant  searching  for  gratification  is  met  with  compensations 
of  lovef  In  this  respect  the  mother  is  crucialj Fortunately  the  maternal  instinct 
is  so  great  that  it  makes  up  for  lack  of  extensive  knowledge.  "For  most  in- 
fants, then,  a  sense  of  trust  is  not  difficult  to  come  by.  It  is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  personality.  It  emerges  at  the  most  vulnerable  period  of  a 
child's  life.  Yet  it  is  the  least  likely  to  suffer  harm,  perhaps  because  both  nature 
and  culture  work  toward  making  mothers  most  maternal  at  that  time." 

2.vThe  sense  of  trust  must  be  fairly  well  established  for  the  sense  of 
autonomy  to  develop.  The  sense  of  trust  leads  him  to  assert  his  control  over 
the  external  world  with  confidence|that  he  will  not  be  denied  too  much  in  his 
surrender  of  the  pleasure-principle.  \The  sense  of  autonomy  is  developed  if 
the  child  is  allowed  to  make  some  choices  and  is  not  continually  forced  to  do 
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what  somebody  wants  him  to  do,  f His  motor  activities  develop;  he  can  do 
things — walk,  talk,  stand,  climb.  "Those  who  would  guide  the  growing  child 
wisely,  then,  will  avoid  shaming  him  and  avoid  causing  him  to  doubt  that  he 
is  a  person  of  worth.  They  will  be  firm  and  tolerant  with  him  so  that  he  can 
rejoice  in  being  a  person  of  independence  and  can  grant  independence  to 
others.  As  to  detailed  procedures,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe,  not  only  because 
we  do  not  know  and  because  every  situation  is  different  but  also  becausevthe 
kind  and  degree  of  autonomy  that  parents  are  able  to  grant  their  small  children 
depends  on  feelings  about  themselves  that  they  derive  from  society.  Just  as 
the  child's  sense  of  trust  is  a  reflection  of  the  mother's  sturdy  and  realistic 
faith,  so  the  child's  sense  of  autonomy  is  a  reflection  of  the  parents'  personal 
dignity." 

ButNthreats  to  the  child's  autonomy  later  on  by  other  people  and  other 
agencies  are  of  no  little  significance  in  his  maintaining  his  sense  of  independ- 
ence. Here  nursery-school  teachers  and  teachers  in  the  grade  and  high  schools 
are  of  great  importance.  But  no  less  important  for  the  child's  sense  of 
autonomy  is  the  parents'  own  sense  of  autonomyj^'which  can  be  undermined 
in  their  occupations  and  in  their  political  and  status  roles.  If  the  parents  lose 
their  dignity  and  their  autonomy  the  child  who  trusts  may  also  lose  his,  as 
among  parents  who  are  occupationally  frustrated  or  socially  disenfranchised 
(for  example,  Negro  parents  who  convey  their  fears  to  their  children). 

3.*.  Feeling  secure  with  the  external  world  because  of  trust,  and  autono- 
mous because  of  independence,  a  child  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  wishes  to  feel 
a  sense  of  initiative — the  right  and  chance  to  do  things^  including  imitating 
others  such  as  doctors  who  treat  his  body,  which  is  all-important  to  him,  and 
people  who  control  the  reality  he  wishes  to  control.,  Since  the  child's  con- 
science is  now  developed  he  needs  to  be  able  to  do  things  or  imagine  himself 
as  doing  things  without  at  the  same  time  thinking  that  he  should  not  be  doing 
them.  "It  is  very  important,  therefore,  for  healthy  personality  development 
that  much  leeway  and  encouragement  be  given  to  the  child's  show  of  enterprise 
and  imagination  and  that  punishment  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  .  .  .  This  de- 
velopmental stage  has  great  assets  as  well  as  great  dangers.  At  no  time  in  life 
is  the  individual  more  ready  to  learn  avidly  and  quickly,  to  become  big  in  the 
sense  of  sharing  obligations  and  performance.  If  during  this  preschool  period 
the  child  can  get  some  sense  of  the  various  roles  and  functions  that  he  can  per- 
form as  an  adult,  he  will  be  ready  to  progress  joyfully  to  the  next  stage,  in 
which  he  will  find  pleasurable  accomplishment  in  activities  less  fraught  with 
phantasy  and  fear  .  .  .  The  sense  of  initiative  ...  is  one  that  must  be  con- 
tinually fostered,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  youngsters  and  young 
people  do  not  have  to  feel  guilty  for  having  dared  to  dream." 

The  Mid-Century  White  House  Conference  report,  as  formulated  by 
Erik  H.  Erikson,  pointed  out  that  the  above  three  stages  probably  are  the 
most  important  for  personality  development.  "With  a  sense  of  trust,  a  sense 
of  autonomy,  and  a  sense  of  initiative  achieved,  progress  through  the  later 
stages  is  pretty  well  assured."  But  it  is  not  always  true  that  a  bad  start  in  these 
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three  stages  makes  it  completely  impossible  for  children  to  develop  into 
psychologically  healthy  adults.  The  way  in  which  these  three  stages  interlock 
is  also  important,  with  factors  in  one  offsetting  adverse  factors  in  another. 

4.  The  fourth  stage  is  the  development  in  the  child  of  a  sense  of  industry. 
This  is  a  period  of  comparatively  calm  growth  especially  if  the  first  three  stages 
have  been  well  worked  through.  "It  is  during  this  period  that  children  acquire 
not  only  knowledge  and  skills  that  make  for  good  workmanship  but  also  the 
ability  to  cooperate  and  play  fair  and  otherwise  follow  the  rules  of  the  larger 
social  game." 

This  is  the  stage  of  elementary  schooling  in  our  society.  In  it  the  child 
must  not  feel  awkward,  incapable,  or  hated,  nor  placed  under  such  severe 
competition  that  he  feels  insecure  and  inadequate.  "Children  need  and  want 
real  achievement.  How  to  help  them  secure  it,  despite  differences  in  native 
capacity  and  differences  in  emotional  development,  is  one  of  the  school's  most 
serious  challenges."  It  is  necessary  for  the  school  child  to  know  that  he  is  one 
of  the  kinds  that  help  to  make  up  the  world  even  if  his  scholastic  abilities  are 
not  all  that  rules  of  rote  and  routine  have  in  the  past  demanded. 

5.  The  central  problem  of  the  period  of  adolescence  is  the  achievement 
of  a  sense  of  identity.  One  of  the  ways  adolescents  seek  identity  is  through 
conformity  to  codes  of  their  own  making.  Thus  they  come  to  form  cliques  and 
gangs  that  stress  similarity  in  totemic  dress,  and  to  differentiate  themselves 
from  other  totems.  Their  oedipal  hostility  is  severely  rearoused  at  this  time 
since  the  sexual  instincts  have  resurged,  and  they  are  overcome  with  sensual 
feeling.  They  appear  to  join  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  frustrating  world  of 
adulthood  which  they  would  like  to  be  part  of  and  cannot.  For  those  who  had 
difficulty  in  the  earlier  stages  this  search  for  identity  may  be  a  long,  grueling 
experience.  It  is  particularly  grueling  for  those  who  additionally  are  under- 
privileged and  discriminated  against.  "Hard  though  it  be  to  achieve,  the  sense 
of  identity  is  the  individual's  only  safeguard  against  the  lawlessness  of  his 
biological  drives  and  the  authority  of  an  overweening  conscience.  Loss  of 
identity,  loss  of  the  sense  that  there  is  some  continuity,  sameness,  and  meaning 
to  life,  exposes  the  individual  to  his  childhood  conflicts  and  leads  to  emotional 
upsets."  If  he  cannot  "find"  himself  at  this  stage  he  retreats  to  an  earlier  one. 

6.  In  healthy  personality  development  the  sense  of  identity  is  followed 
by  the  sense  of  intimacy.  If  identity  has  not  been  established  the  adolescent 
either  shies  away  from  interpersonal  relationships  or  is  aggressive  about  them. 
He  seeks  for  friendship,  love,  and  inspiration,  but  his  search  is  dependent  upon 
the  friendship,  love,  and  inspiration  he  has  already  known.  In  addition  to  the 
desire  for  sexual  intimacy  the  adolescent  is  seeking  to  find  himself  through 
others  at  this  time. 

In  this  period  our  culture  tends  to  severely  restrict  the  upsurging  sexuality 
and  sensuality.  "American  culture  is  unusually  successful  in  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  feelings  of  independence,  initiative,  industry,  and  identity. 
It  is  somewhat  less  successful  in  the  area  of  intimacy,  for  the  culture's  ideal 
is  the  subordination  of  sexuality  and  sensuality  to  a  life  of  work,  duty,  and 
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worship.  Consequently,  American  adolescents  are  likely  to  be  unsupported  by 
their  parents  and  to  find  little  confirmation  in  story  or  song  for  their  desire 
to  sense  intimately  the  full  flavor  of  the  personality  of  others.  In  many  of 
them,  then,  the  sense  of  intimacy  does  not  develop  highly  and  they  have 
difficulty  in  finding  in  close  personal  relations  the  outlet  for  tension  that  they 
need." 

One  way  in  which  such  adolescents  find  artificial  outlets  is  by  creating 
situations  which  are  supposed  to  waive  the  usual  conventions  and  respectable 
norms  of  behavior — wild  parties,  alcohol,  turbulent  "hell-raising,"  and  in 
extreme  cases  resort  to  narcotics  to  make  themselves  and  others  "unbend." 

7.  In  adulthood  the  healthy  personality  achieves  generativity — the 
parental  sense — the  desire  to  nourish  and  nurture  what  has  been  produced. 
"It  is  the  ability  to  regard  one's  children  as  a  trust  of  the  community,  rather 
than  as  extensions  of  one's  own  personality  or  merely  as  beings  that  one  hap- 
pens to  live  with." 

8.  Finally  there  is  the  sense  of  ego-integrity,  the  acceptance  without 
despair  of  the  life  cycle,  of  one's  place  in  it,  of  one's  relation  to  the  genera- 
tions, and  of  the  historical  period  in  which  one  lives. 

The  family,  the  school,  and  the  learning  process 

Emotional  growth  for  the  child  involves  the  harnessing  of  his  infantilisms 
to  the  reality- world.  This  harnessing  is  dependent  upon  the  parents,  siblings, 
and  the  emotional  tone  of  the  original  family.  Who  I  am  is  dependent  upon 
what  I  have  been  helped  to  be.  The  early  learning  process  can  be  orally 
fixated,  anally  fixated,  or  phallically  fixated.  Severe  rejection  at  any  one  of 
the  early  stages  may  impair  the  ability  to  manipulate  the  reality-world  or  may 
make  it  necessary  for  the  later  learning  process  to  be  associated  with  fixated 
orality,  anality,  or  genitality. 

The  process  of  identificatory  thinking  is  important  in  the  learning  process 
of  the  young  chUd.  Here  emotional  energy  is  transferred  to  a  person  (a  parent 
or  a  sibling)  and  the  child  imitates  or  patterns  his  thinking  after  the  person- 
alized transference.  As  against  identificatory  thinking  there  are  defenses 
which  the  ego  may  set  up  against  learning  because  it  is  associated  with  trau- 
matic experiences  and  memories  of  estopped  gratifications.  From  sibling 
rivalry,  for  example,  an  ego-defense  against  learning  may  be  set  up  by  jealousy 
of  another  sibling's  learning.  Even  learning  that  has  already  begun  may  come 
under  the  influence  of  regression  at  times,  as  when  a  child  who  has  been 
weaned  and  toilet-trained  even  without  traumatization  occasionally  goes  back 
to  oral  and  anal  ways  after  the  birth  of  a  sibling. 

Gerald  Pearson  has  summarized  the  requirements  of  the  child  in  home 
and  school  in  order  to  achieve  an  adequate  development  of  the  ego  and  to 
achieve  gratification  through  reality,  in  the  following  passage: 

For  an  adequate  development  of  the  ego  the  child  needs  the  optimum 
amount  of  sensory  stimulation   and  the  optimum  opportunity   for  motor 
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activity  for  his  particular  constitution.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  first 
seven  years  of  life,  but  it  also  holds  for  the  latency  period  and  for  ado- 
lescence. It  is  the  duty  of  the  educator — the  parent  in  the  first  few  years, 
the  parent  and  the  teacher  in  the  succeeding  years — to  provide  as  many  op- 
portunities for  activity  as  are  possible  in  reality.  Also,  when  the  child  starts 
school  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  learn  from  the  parents  whether 
these  opportunities  have  been  restricted,  either  by  necessity  or  by  parental 
mismanagement,  during  the  preschool  years.  If  this  has  occurred,  the  teacher 
must  see  that  greater  opportunities  than  would  be  permissible  with  a  child 
who  has  not  been  so  restricted  are  available  to  this  particular  child  in  the 
school  setting.  This  historical  information  should  be  obtained  at  the  time 
that  the  child  first  enters  school  and  should  be  included  in  the  child's  records. 
It  is  important  that  the  child  during  the  preschool  period  also  have  an 
optimum  opportunity  to  gratify  his  pleasure-pain  principle,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  be  kept  in  touch  with  reality  in  gradually  increasing  doses.  In 
the  first  seven  years  the  impact  of  reality  should  be  introduced  gradually — 
usually  in  the  form  of  the  rights  of  each  member  of  the  family  in  their  daily 
living.  After  the  child  enters  school,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
much  more  than  of  the  parent  to  help  him  increasingly  to  accept  the  un- 
pleasant aspects  of  reality.  Here  again  this  must  be  accomplished  through 
the  carefully  graduated  dosage  of  the  facts  which  confront  one  living  in  a 
real  world  with  its  limitations  of  space,  time,  customs,  and  manners,  so  that 
the  child  learns  slowly  but  definitely  that  there  are  unpleasant  tasks  which 
must  be  accomplished  if  he  hopes  for  future  realistic  gratifications  and  pleas- 
ures. The  very  strict  traditional  school  forced  the  child  to  accept  unpleasant 
realities  too  early  and  too  abruptly.  This  did  not  help  his  ego  development 
much,  but  it  helped  it  more  than  does  the  very  progressive  school  which 
enables  the  child  to  avoid  as  much  of  unpleasant  reality  as  possible.  Either 
plan,  carried  to  extremes,  does  a  great  disservice  to  the  adequate  development 
of  the  child's  ego,  because  it  interferes  with  the  establishment  of  the  reality 
principle  in  the  mind.^ 

Obstacles  to  learning 

Gerald  Pearson  has  classified  the  obstacles  to  the  learning  process:  (1) 
when  it  is  not  involved  in  the  neurotic  conflict;  and  (2)  when  it  is  involved  in 
the  neurotic  conflict.^  Both  types  of  obstacles  are  rooted  in  the  early  emotional 
life  history.  We  have  made  a  table  of  these  two  types  of  obstacles  to  learning 
as  elaborated  by  Pearson;  we  give  it  immediately  below.* 

DISORDERS   OF    THE    LEARNING    PROCESS    WHEN    THE    LEARNING 
PROCESS    IS    NOT    INVOLVED    IN    THE    NEUROTIC    CONFLICT 

I.  Diminished  capacity  to  learn  due  to  disorders  of  the  ego  which  are  the 
result  of  organic  disturbances 

A.  Differences  in  intelligence 

B.  Defects  resulting  from  illnesses 

II.  Diminished  capacity  to  learn  due  to  conflicts  in  the  ego 
A.  Improper  or  unpleasant  conditioning  experiences 


We  regret  that  the  scope  of  a  book  on  the  American  family  does  not  permit  us  to  go 
into  detail  on  Pearson's  findings. 
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B.  Disturbed  current  object  relations 

C.  Deflection  of  attention 

1 .  Dangers  to  security 

2.  Guilt,  shame,  and  embarrassment 

3.  Horror  and  fear 

4.  Instinctual  desires 

5.  Daydreams 

DISORDERS    OF    THE    LEARNING    PROCESS    WHEN    THE    LEARNING 
PROCESS  IS    INVOLVED   IN    THE    NEUROTIC    CONFLICT 

I.  Diminished  capacity  to  learn  due  to  disorders  of  the  use  of  learning 

A.  Fear  of  sibling  rivalry 

B.  Feelings  of  guilt  or  dread  of  castration 

1.  Examination  anxiety 

2.  Learning  impotence 

C.  Repudiation  of  learning  because  it  is  associated  with  masculinity  or 
femininity 

II.  Diminished  capacity  to  learn  due  to  disorder  in  the  function  of  taking  in 
knowledge 

A.  Oral  difficulties  showing  up  in  seeing,  smelling,  thinking 

B.  Oral  difficulties  showing  up  in  talking,  reading,  singing 

III.  Diminished  capacity  to  learn  due  to  disturbances  in  the  assimilation  and 
digestion  of  knowledge 

A.  Inability  to  digest  showing  up  in  failure  to  associate,  correlate,  and 
assimilate  incorporated  knowledge 

B.  Regression  to  primary  processes 

IV.  Diminished  capacity  to  learn  because  of  a  disturbance  in  the  relation  to 
reality 

A.  Incipient  schizophrenia 

B.  Case  of  brilliant  adolescents  who  burn  out  by  the  time  they  reach  adult- 
hood 

V.  Diminished  capacity  to  learn  because  the  child  has  never  learned  to  toler- 
ate the  anxiety  produced  by  the  lack  of  gratification  of  instinctual  drives 

A.  Lack  of  interest  in  learning  because  of  interest  in  immediate  gratifica- 
tion 

B.  Overprotection  and  failure  to  have  learned  to  tolerate  anxiety 

C.  Retardation  of  development  of  ego-defenses  of  repression,  reaction- 
formation,  change  of  aim,  sublimation 

Social  differentiation  and  the  learning  process: 
example  of  lower-class  Negro  children 

White  children,  of  the  middle  class  particularly,  may  manifest  diminished 
capacity  to  learn  because  of  neurotic  ingredients  in  their  personalities  and 
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because  of  neurotic  conflict  generally  even  though  child  care  and  child  rearing 
operate  there  within  a  system  of  freedom  of  movement  and  absence  of  material 
privation.  But  lower-class  Negro  children  may  manifest  neurotic  ingredients  in 
their  personalities  or  become  involved  in  neurotic  conflict  because  they  suffer 
social  discrimination  and  deprivation  which  make  it  impossible  to  gain  re- 
wards from  learning.  They  resist  learning  because  it  will  get  them  nowhere. 
In  order  to  see  learning  as  a  way  to  control  reality  it  must  be  consistent  with 
the  possibility  of  achieving  certain  goals.  These  goals  have  been  said  to  be: 
(1)  freedom  of  movement;  (2)  the  acquiring  and  spending  of  money;  (3)  the 
securing  of  sexual  responses;  (4)  avoidance  of  being  struck  and  of  other  forms 
of  physical  punishment;  (5)  avoidance  of  threats  which  arouse  anticipation  of 
punishment;  (6)  access  to  instrumental  techniques  which  secure  money — 
education,  apprenticeship,  and  political  participation.* 

Davis  and  Dollard  in  a  study  of  the  personality  development  of  Negro 
youth  in  the  urban  South  found  that  among  lower-class  Negro  youth  attitudes 
toward  learning  were  assimilated  from  the  parents.  The  chief  problem  in  their 
learning  process  was  how  to  get  along  in  a  hostile  white  world.  Among  Negro 
youth  where  the  parents  were  of  unlike  class  origin  their  anxieties  and  mal- 
adaptive techniques  toward  learning  were  increased  because  the  lower-class 
parent  teaches  the  child  to  submit  to  white  domination  and  the  middle-class 
parent  to  avoid  white  culture.  They  are  thus  placed  in  "a  continual  and  almost 
insoluble  dilemma."  Negro  youth  that  are  trained  for  middle-class  life  find 
they  can  use  their  education  only  within  the  Negro  culture;  yet  middle-class 
jobs  and  expectations  there  have  been  few,  "It  seems  clear  ,  .  .  that  the 
motivation  of  the  Negro  child  to  learn  habits  of  conscientious  study,  of  sexual 
restraint,  of  law  observance,  and  of  skilled  work  is  necessarily  weak,  since 
the  upper  caste  either  does  not  reward  his  efforts  as  it  does  the  white  child's 
or  it  constantly  punishes  them.  We  know  that  effective  learning  in  these  fields 
demands  continual  impulse-control,  and  that  such  learning  must  therefore  be 
reinforced  by  rewards  which  are  proportionate  to  the  effort  and  renunciation 
demanded  of  the  learner.  It  is  the  prime  function  of  the  caste  system  to  with- 
hold those  rewards  from  Negro  children."  ^ 

Middle-class  child  rearing  and  delinquency 

Franz  Alexander  and  Hugo  Staub  have  written  that  within  the  innermost 
nucleus  of  the  personality  it  is  not  possible  to  differentiate  normal  from 
criminal  impulses.  "The  human  being  enters  the  world  as  a  criminal"  since 
he  is  not  socially  adjusted;  during  the  first  years  of  his  life  he  preserves  his 
criminality.^  He  will  seek  to  achieve  his  antisocial  desires  within  the  circum- 
scribed codes  learned  in  the  family.  A  popular  explanation  of  childhood 
delinquency  had  been  that  there  was  something  constitutionally  wrong  with 
the  child  who  exhibited  severe  antisocial  characteristics  or  that  he  came  from 
the  "wrong  side  of  the  tracks."  But  recently  attention  of  child  specialists  has 
been  focused  on  the  parents  of  delinquent  children,  especially  when  faced 
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with  the  problem  of  why  children  of  apparently  normal  families  of  good  repu- 
tation in  a  community  are  delinquent. 

Consciously  most  parents  are  concerned  about  misguided  behavior  in 
their  children,  but  unconsciously  it  has  been  found  they  may  be  sanctioning 
and  fostering  it.  Parents  who  make  children  delinquent  are  consumed  by  two 
opposing  forces:  prohibition  of  socially  forbidden  acts  and  unconscious  ap- 
proval of  them.  Summarizing  their  study  on  middle-class  parental  permissive- 
ness as  an  instigator  of  juvenile  delinquency,  Johnson  and  Burke  ^  write:  "In 
every  family  investigated  for  anti-social  behavior,  be  it  stealing,  truancy,  van- 
dalism, or  fire-setting,  easily  detected  is  the  hypertrophied  degree  of  deception 
practiced  in  the  families.  'Do  this,  but  don't  tell  so  and  so.'  Tricks  and  ruses 
are  employed  to  achieve  desired  ends  by  adults  and  children."  Moreover,  un- 
due permissiveness  in  the  realm  of  sexuality  leads  to  an  inadequately  devel- 
oped superego.  This  permissiveness  relates  to  orality,  anality,  and  genitality. 
Parental  tranquillity  with  regard  to  all  forms  of  sexual  behavior  is  as  mentally 
harmful  as  parental  fear  and  puritanism. 

Lying 

At  an  early  age  lying  may  be  part  of  fantasy-making.  As  the  child  grows 
older  this  activity  declines.  Fantasy  later  may  be  turned  to  artistic  uses  which 
enrich  the  reality-world  by  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  it.  In  Plato's  Re- 
public it  is  recommended  that  in  the  ideal  State  poets  be  banished  because 
they  are  all  liars.  To  be  consistent  Plato  should  have  banished  children  from 
this  State. 

Children  also  lie  to  avoid  the  punishment  that  was  previously  meted  out 
to  them  for  telling  the  truth.  Severe  punishment  by  parents  or  by  older  siblings 
for  lying  results  not  in  more  truthful  children  but  only  in  children's  becoming 
"more  accomplished  in  their  lying.  .  .  .  Most  boys  and  girls  go  through  stages 
of  evading  or  shading  the  truth  in  some  degree,  but  with  guidance  and  example 
they  generally  outgrow  lying  as  they  mature  and  gain  confidence  in  them- 
selves." ^  Some  of  children's  lies  arise  from  their  desire  to  be  bigger  than  their 
britches  in  a  world  which  makes  them  feel  dependent.  As  a  result  of  sibling 
rivalry  a  younger  child  may  puff  himself  up,  trying  to  make  himself  look  as 
good  as  his  older  brothers  and  sisters.  A  young  child  of  six  falsely  informed 
his  grandmother  that  he  had  been  advanced  a  grade  in  school  beforetime  so 
that  he  might  feel  worthy  of  her  and  as  great  and  powerful  as  his  brother,  who 
was  three  years  older.  The  grandmother,  who  had  had  eleven  children  of  her 
own,  received  the  news  very  tolerantly.  With  a  smile  she  betokened  to  the 
boy  that  both  of  them  knew  it  was  all  a  megalomanic  fib  which  chUdren  go 
in  for. 

If  a  child  lies  persistently  and  with  wUd  abandon,  then  he  is  in  need  of 
therapeutic  care  and  counseling,  from  someone  other  than  his  parents  and 
siblings  since  they  are  generally  involved  as  active  agents  in  the  pathogenesis 
of  his  lying  propensities. 
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Peer  groups,  the  family,  and  the  wide  world 

As  the  child's  ego  develops  during  the  period  of  infantile  sexuality  he 
comes  to  substitute  control  over  the  reality-world  for  preoccupation  with  oral, 
anal,  and  phallic  gratification.  Indeed,  the  energy  that  can  be  neurotically  used 
in  hostility  toward  a  world  which  has  weaned,  toilet  trained,  and  oedipally 
denied  him,  or  in  guilt  for  having  desired  the  "unclean,"  is  now  turned  toward 
reality-control.  But  the  child's  state  of  dependency  remains.  It  is  relieved  by 
that  "highest  of  consolations,  a  group  of  his  own,"  ^  In  the  preschool  age  this 
group  may  be  an  accidental  group — picked  up  from  the  neighborhood  or  the 
street.  In  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  the  group  is  organized  at  a  remove 
from  the  family.  Two  worlds  now  exist  in  the  child's  mind.  The  maternal  sub- 
stitute is  the  teacher  and  the  teacher's  task  is  not  only  to  teach  reality-control 
at  the  level  of  the  motor  and  sensory  capacities  of  the  children,  but  to  trans- 
form the  two  worlds  into  one  and  the  surrogate-sibling  rivalry  among  her 
charges  into  delight  at  being  members  of  a  new,  larger  family.  The  very  heter- 
ogeneity of  familial  backgrounds  of  the  group  is  itself  a  vexing  problem  here. 

Moreover,  the  child  learns  in  this  new  outside  world  that  there  are  ranks 
and  statuses — higher  and  lower  grades,  big  and  little  children,  teachers  and 
principals,  authorities  that  cannot  be  won  over  by  methods  that  may  have 
proved  successful  in  the  home.  With  the  family  the  school  shares  the  responsi- 
bility of  giving  the  growing  child  a  solid  feeling  that  the  world  is  more  safe 
than  threatening,  more  giving  than  denying,  more  accepting  than  rejecting. 
Barbara  Biber  has  written:  "School  is  the  place  where  the  child  meets  and 
relates  to  people  who  are  not  his  family,  adults  who  are  not  his  parents,  peers 
who  are  not  his  siblings.  It  offers  the  child  an  expanding  orbit  of  human  rela- 
tions, people  to  feel  akin  to,  or  belong  to,  to  feel  at  home  with."  ^^ 

To  achieve  the  maturity  appropriate  to  his  age  the  child  needs  to  be 
assured  of  encouragement,  of  adult  support,  of  sympathy.  Otherwise  he  may 
turn  against  schooling,  formal  learning,  and  education,  and  retreat  back  into 
the  family.  "In  many  cases  the  cold  rejection  experienced  in  school  may  be  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  undue  prolongation  of  dependence  on  the  secu- 
rity of  family  relationships.  Moreover,  being  accepted  in  his  first  encounters 
away  from  home  gives  a  child  a  deepened  feeling  of  self-acceptance.  To  the 
degree  that  feelings  toward  others  reflect  feelings  toward  oneself,  this  deepened 
feeling  of  self-acceptance  must  represent  also  a  step  ahead  in  the  direction  of 
positive  social  development."  ^^ 

But  under  conditions  of  mass  education  the  child  who  has  been  rejected 
or  "lost"  in  the  family  finds  his  rejection  and  loss  reinforced  by  the  school. 
For  example,  in  a  lower-class  Negro  or  Puerto  Rican  home,  where  child  care 
is  relatively  illiterate  and  the  rejection  of  the  parents  by  the  world  is  turned 
onto  the  children,  the  child  is  lost  in  the  shuffle.  In  such  cases  the  mass- 
education,  rejecting  school  re-enforces  the  errors  made  in  the  family.  The 
child  is  literally  not  at  home  anywhere.  The  peer  groups  he  then  turns  to  are 
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not  aimed  to  help  him  adapt  placidly  to  the  ongoing  society,  but  to  wreak 
collective  resentment  on  a  doubly  rejecting  world.  If  he  then  turns  to  street 
gangs,  he  can  claim  the  privileges  enunciated  by  two  sociologists:  "For  the  first 
time,  he  has  the  comfortable  feeling  that  he  has  a  group  of  his  own,  a  group 
outside  of  the  family.  Here  he  is  not  under  the  thumb  of  his  parents.  This  is 
his  personal  circle  of  intimates,  where  he  'belongs,'  where  he  suffers  no  arbi- 
trary stigmas  of  inferiority  in  age,  and  where  he  can  compete  for  prestige  .  .  . 
He  'fits  in'  with  these  folks.  They  have  nearly  the  same  level  of  maturity.  They 
'speak  the  same  language,'  they  like  similar  games  and  share  the  common 
culture  of  their  age-group.  With  them  he  forms  his  closest  friendships;  with 
them  he  is  at  ease  because  he  knows  how  to  act;  with  them  he  feels  that  he 
is  accepted,  and  knows  that  he  has  a  respected  'place.'  "  ^^  And,  we  may  add, 
with  them  he  joins  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  frustrating,  thwarting  world  of 
home  and  school. 

Thus,  Sol  W.  Ginsburg  warns  that  too  much  should  not  be  expected  of 
the  mental  hygiene  movement  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  all  social  condi- 
tions that  disrupt  child  personality.  Though,  to  be  sure,  knowledge  of  child 
rearing  and  child  care  should  be  imparted  to  parents,  teachers  should  under- 
stand and  apply  the  principles  concerning  child  growth  and  development,  and 
counseling  services  should  be  expanded  and  made  readily  available,  we  still 
face  problems  of  poor  housing,  slums,  underprivilege,  discrimination,  lack  of 
opportunity.  "The  mental  health  movement  can  point  to  the  harmfulness  of 
certain  social  conditions,  but  it  is  not  expert  in  their  amelioration.  Its  greatest 
helpfulness  may  lie  through  a  program  of  research  to  discover  more  precisely 
than  is  now  known  the  bearing  of  particular  social  conditions  upon  individual 
development  and  functioning.  For  example,  mental  and  emotional  ill-health 
will  not  be  wiped  out  with  the  elimination  of  the  slums,  but  the  more  precisely 
the  harmful  role  of  the  slums  is  defined,  the  more  realistic  will  be  the  method- 
ologies for  dealing  with  the  slums  and  their  emotional  consequences."  ^^ 

As  the  child  grows  and  develops  in  latency  he  turns  against  the  family  as 
the  place  to  belong  and  conceives  of  himself  as  having  sprung  from  the  tribe, 
a  point  Fliigel  made  many  years  ago.^'*  But  in  contemporary  American  society 
children  face  the  crucial  problem  of  where  to  find  the  tribe.  The  continuity  of 
existence  which  is  so  marked  in  preliterate  societies  is  broken  in  a  hetero- 
geneous society  in  which  the  family  is  looked  upon  as  only  one  organization 
among  many.  The  modern  child  is  not  inducted  into  groups  of  his  own  age 
by  formal  ceremonies  and  rites;  rather  he  has  to  learn  to  belong.  He  needs  to 
belong,  but  where?  In  an  individualistic  society  his  belonging  is  usually  acci- 
dental: children  on  the  same  block,  children  who  just  happen  to  be  in  the 
same  class  in  school,  children  who  join  with  him  in  groups  whose  aims  and 
codes  do  not  always  touch  him  deeply. 

Priding  themselves  on  their  independence,  children  yet  wish  to  be  sure 
that  there  is  always  a  haven  of  refuge  and  love  to  which  they  can  return.  Even 
though  home  may  seem  to  be  only  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep,  yet  in  the  uncon- 
scious it  is  indispensable  for  emotional  stability.  The  child's  independence  is 
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possible  because  he  knows  he  has  the  security  of  dependence  upon  parents. 
His  freedom  from  parental  love  is  possible  only  if  he  is  sure  of  it.  If  the  adoles- 
cent is  half-child,  half-adult,  the  child  in  latency  is  half-family,  half-world. 
In  the  years  of  latency  the  child  turns  to  parental  surrogates:  counselors 
at  camp,  school  athletic  coaches,  teachers;  it  is  by  identification  with  them 
that  he  begins  to  see  his  own  place  in  the  wide  world.  Lucky  is  the  child  who 
in  the  years  of  latency  is  able  to  make  the  introjected  imagery  of  the  passing 
surrogates  square  with  infantile  imagery  of  kindly  parents.  Parental  acquies- 
cence in  the  child's  surrogates  is  itself  a  source  of  emotional  strength  and 
security  for  the  child:  his  heroes  are  their  heroes,  his  friends  are  their  friends. 
Children  who  carry  their  home  and  family  affectionately  inside  them  wherever 
they  go  (despite  all  ambivalence  and  generational  hostility)  are  children  of 
emotional  strength  and  maturity.  Thus  it  is  better  for  parents  to  be  child-sick 
than  for  children  to  be  homesick  when  they  are  away. 

Children  of  overage  parents 

Some  of  the  problems  of  self-realization  for  the  child  in  the  family  are 
pointed  up  in  exaggerated  form  by  children  of  overage  parents.  Wide  difference 
in  age  of  children  and  parents  makes  identification  difficult  for  the  children. 
It  results  in  a  way  of  life  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  their  desires  for  play 
and  sports,  for  learning  to  manipulate  the  world,  and  for  strength.  A  child  does 
not  wish  to  be  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman,  but  a  man  or  a  woman. 

Of  all  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  in  1947,  approximately  10  per  cent  were  in  households  where 
the  father  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  or  over.  Overage  parental  situations  ap- 
pear as  follows:  Father  overage — mother  not;  mother  overage — father  not; 
both  parents  overage;  large  families  where  parents  are  overage  with  regard 
to  younger  children;  "little  accidents"  where  pregnancy  occurs  unintentionally 
at  the  mother's  climacteric  ("change-of-life  babies"),  after  the  parents  have 
reared  children  who  are  already  mature;  out-of-wedlock  children  born  to 
mothers  past  forty. 

In  cases  studied  by  Bossard  the  parents  were  from  thirty-five  to  seventy 
years  older  than  the  children.  This  age  differential  affected  (1)  physical,  (2) 
psychic,  and  (3)  cultural  adjustment  patterns  of  the  children. 

Physical  problems  include  the  inability  of  overage  parents  to  expend  the 
physical  and  nervous  energy  necessary  to  the  rearing  of  the  child.  Such  overage 
parents  may  turn  the  care  of  the  child  over  to  someone  else.  If  they  try  to  rear 
him  themselves  the  following  emotional  patterns  turn  up  in  the  parents:  ad- 
mission of  failure;  irritability;  parental  inadequacies  rationalized  into  faults 
of  the  child.  The  overage  parent  is  likely  to  be  less  healthy  than  younger 
parents.  The  children  resent  the  fact  that  they  are  dependent  upon  him  when 
he  really  needs  their  help.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  generations  of  which  the 
child  does  not  approve,  for  in  the  unconscious  the  reversal  consists  of  identify- 
ing with  someone  one  wants  to  be  and  the  child  does  not  want  to  be  what  he 
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considers  a  doddering  old  man  or  woman.  A  third  physical  problem  is  that 
the  living  habits  of  older  parents  do  not  fit  in  with  the  child's  kind  of  life: 

Older  people  tend  to  develop  set  habits  of  living — time  to  get  up,  to  go  to 
bed,  to  eat,  and  the  like.  As  time  goes  on,  these  become  more  and  more  rigid. 
The  coming  of  a  young  child  creates  a  great  many  problems  in  this  respect. 
Once  the  child  is  at  school,  school  activities  and  companionships  make  for 
irregularity  in  many  aspects  of  the  family  regime.  Moreover,  children  are 
noisy.  Their  companions  are  noisy.  Or  so  they  seem  to  elders.  These  are 
matters  that  interfere  with  the  ordered  life  of  older  persons. ^^ 

Another  physical  problem  is  that  the  parents  do  not  look  like  most  other 
people's  parents.  In  conforming  to  the  folkways  and  mores  of  their  peer  groups 
children  resent  their  parents'  not  being  like  other  children's  parents.  When 
they  see  the  contrast  between  the  neighbor's  parents  playing  games  with 
children,  involving  themselves  at  the  children's  level,  and  not  thrusting  them 
aside,  they  suffer  a  kind  of  social  mortification. 

Some  of  the  psychic  consequences  of  parent-child  interaction  where 
the  parents  are  overage  are  the  following: 

1.  Difference  in  attitude  toward  experience  and  the  learning  process.  "Youth 
is  characteristically  aggressive,  experimental,  hopeful,  idealistic,  progres- 
sive .  .  .  Age  is  conservative,  realistic,  skeptical,  and  sure." 

2.  Difference  in  conception  of  the  importance  of  specific  aspects  of  ex- 
perience. 

3.  Differences  in  types  of  anxiety  in  parents  and  children.  Youth  is  anxious 
about  lack  of  opportunities  for  experience;  age  lives  through  past  ex- 
periences and  may  dread  the  uncertain  future  ones. 

4.  Old-age  cynicism  that  may  lead  to  withdrawal  from  experiences,  and  a 
tendency  to  encourage  children  to  avoid  them.  The  child  may  then  retreat 
from  living  at  his  age  level. 

5.  The  parents  insulating  or  isolating  the  child  from  reality. 

6.  Money  becoming  a  symbol  of  the  struggle  between  these  widely  spaced 
generations.  Overage  parents  teach  children  how  to  hoard  it  when  they 
want  to  learn  how  to  spend  it. 

7.  Excessive  and  unusual  demands  made  by  overage  parents. 

8.  Possibility  of  rejection  of  children  by  overage  parents,  particularly  if 
they  are  not  wanted  originally. 

9.  "A  good  deal  seems  to  depend  on  the  particular  age  when  parenthood 
comes  to  the  overage  parent.  If  it  comes  during  the  late  sixties  and 
seventies,  the  young  child  will  never  have  any  conception  of  his  parent 
except  as  an  old  person.  Moreover,  a  father  of  that  age  may  never  take 
an  active  role  in  the  child-rearing  process.  If,  however,  the  child  comes 
when  the  parent  is  in  high  middle  age  and  at  the  height  of  development, 
the  child  is  apt  to  witness  and  experience  a  process  of  aging  and  deteriora- 
tion in  the  parent  that  may  puzzle,  irritate,  confuse,  and  sadden  him."  ^^ 

10.  The  overage  father  an  occupationally  hardened  parent;  he  acts  out  his 
occupation  in  his  parenthood.  Executive  and  professional  men  who  have 
been  giving  orders  for  years  tend  to  be  authoritarian  with  their  children. 
"Truly,  it  is  difficult  to  be  one  kind  of  person  eight  hours  a  day  at  work, 
and  another  kind  the  next  five  hours  at  home — especially  after  the  years 
have  worn  smooth  the  neural  pathways."  ^'^ 
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Nevertheless  there  are  cases  of  overage  parents  who  take  a  new  lease 
on  life  with  the  appearance  of  children.  "Past  sixty,  William  Grant  discovered 
with  his  sons  the  joyous  delight  of  children's  play.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  is  being  a  child." 

Among  the  cultural  difficulties  which  appear  because  of  wide  differences 
in  age  between  parents  and  children  is  that  the  time  interval  in  a  society  that 
has  been  marked  by  speedy,  almost  kaleidoscopic  change  in  social  relation- 
ships and  in  norms  of  conduct  makes  these  chronologically  widely  separated 
generations  culturally  incompatible.  "A  forty-year  difference  in  a  relatively 
static  culture  is  one  thing;  in  a  period  of  very  rapid  social  change,  it  is  quite 
another." 

Children  of  extremely  young  parents 

Parents  who  could  have  been  siblings  of  the  children  are  usually  not 
mature  enough  psychically  and  culturally  to  perform  all  the  difficult  require- 
ments of  modern-day  parenthood.  They  may  feel  the  children  as  a  burden  on 
their  own  youth.  Thus  the  inherent  hostility  between  father-son  and  mother- 
daughter  may  be  exacerbated  to  a  marked  degree.  Katharine  W.  Taylor  has 
pointed  out:  "Since  immature  parents  can  seldom  see  reality  as  it  is,  they 
tend  to  blame  their  children  for  all  the  hardships  in  their  lives.  They  may 
feel  that  if  only  there  were  no  'pesky'  child  around  they  would  come  in  for 
a  larger  share  of  the  affections  and  attentions  of  the  mate  and  of  the  family 
income  and  luxuries.  This  sense  of  being  thwarted  is  often  found  among 
parents  who  have  sought  the  birth  of  a  child  as  a  magic  panacea.  When  it  is 
found  that  the  satisfactions  of  having  a  baby  also  entail  heavy  responsibilities 
and  interfere  with  rights  and  comforts,  rather  than  unalloyed,  effortless  pleas- 
ure, immature  parents  may  register  their  disappointment  by  complete  rejection 
of  the  child  .  .  .  Some  parents  may  completely  reject  their  children  and 
show  it  by  continually  blaming,  hurrying,  punishing,  and  interfering  with 
them.  .  .  .  Other  immature  or  frustrated  parents  tend  to  think  of  the  child 
primarily  as  an  instrument  for  fulfilling  their  own  needs  for  affection,  recogni- 
tion, and  mastery,  and  seek  to  manipulate  him  to  their  own  ends.  They  do 
this  chiefly  by  two  methods:  overindulgence  and  domination."  ^^ 

Children  of  interclass  marriages 

The  field  of  child  development  in  interclass  marriages  Bossard  calls 
unexplored. ^^  He  thinks  the  problems  involved  are  greater  than  in  inter- 
religious  marriages  because  class  is  as  broad  as  life  itself  in  our  culture.  The 
kinds  of  situation  affecting  child  development  in  interclass  marriage  were 
found  to  be  the  following: 

1.  A  fundamental  lack  of  inner  harmony  in  the  family. 

2.  Each  parent  going  his  own  way  with  regard  to  friends,  recreation,  life  in 
general,  so  that  the  child  gets  no  sense  of  a  common  life. 
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3.  Lack  of  definiteness  in  child  rearing  because  of  divergence  of  cultural 
values. 

4.  Open  disagreements,  quarreling,  and  various  kinds  of  conflict  within  the 
family. 

5.  The  child  becoming  ashamed  of  the  parent  who  is  of  the  lower  class  and 
does  not  assimilate  upward. 

6.  Dominance  of  the  higher  class  parent. 

7.  As  the  child  grows  up,  feeling  declasse  in  comparison  with  children  of 
parents  both  of  whom  are  of  the  same  social  class. 

Adolescence  and  the  American  family 

The  period  called  adolescence  is  a  meeting  ground  for  organic,  psychic, 
and  social  tensions  in  the  individual.  Biologically  there  are  changes  in  hormone 
secretions,  changes  in  skeletal  structure,  and  physiological  imbalances  in 
body  structure  and  function.  Psychologically  adolescence  has  been  called  a 
second  infancy  with  a  recurrence  of  infantile  sexual  impulses  at  a  new  level. 
Sociologically  adolescence  is  the  period  when  the  cultural  demands  for  sexual 
inhibition,  learning,  adaptation,  and  occupational  preparation  become  highly 
pressing  and  significant.  "Adolescents  in  our  society  are  inevitably  subject  to 
specific  discomforts  of  civilization.  At  a  time  when  young  people  are  physically 
mature  enough  to  lead  the  life  of  adults,  certainly  in  the  economic  and  sexual 
spheres,  our  civilization  interposes  a  period  of  protected  growth,  denying  to 
the  adolescent  economic  and  sexual  adulthood  but  providing  him  with  a 
chance  to  experiment  without  having  to  face  the  major  responsibilities  of  com- 
plete independence."  ^*' 

In  cultures  where  young  people  are  treated  as  adults  when  they  are 
physically  mature  the  years  of  what  we  call  adolescence — roughly  the  seven 
years  from  thirteen  to  nineteen — are  marked  quite  differently.  In  our  culture 
teen-agers  are  more  mature  physically  and  sexually  than  they  can  be  socially — 
a  disjunction  involved  in  the  long  period  of  education  and  vocational  prepara- 
tion, in  the  complexity  of  cultural  adaptation  to  a  society  marked  by  intense 
occupational  specialization,  and  in  the  freedom  from  certain  familial  restraints 
achieved  through  spatial  mobility  and  pluralistic  social  organization.  Kingsley 
Davis  has  sought  to  show  the  peculiar  state  of  adolescence  in  the  American 
social  structure  by  comparing  it  with  adolescence  in  other  societies  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  calls  the  four  major  foci  of  institutional  arrangement:  the  economic, 
the  familial,  the  political,  and  the  educational. ^^  The  economic  focus  in  adoles- 
cence in  American  society  concerns  occupational  placement,  the  familial  focus 
concerns  reproductive  control,  the  political  focus  concerns  authoritarian  organ- 
ization, and  the  educational  focus  concerns  cultural  acquisition. 

Stewart  and  Workman  hold  that  the  nature  of  adolescence  in  any  society 
is  determined  by  the  specific  interaction  between  the  culture  and  human  biol- 
ogy.22  Without  seeking  to  be  idyllic  about  other  cultures  they  think  that  four 
psychological  characteristics  seem  to  stand  out  in  those  cultures  in  which 
adolescence  is  less  of  a  trial  to  the  adolescent  than  it  is  in  our  culture.  These 
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characteristics  in  other  cultures,  according  to  Stewart  and  Workman,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  adolescent  knows  what  is  expected  of  him. 

2.  He  is  not  alone  in  making  the  transition  to  adulthood. 

3.  The  period  itself  does  not  extend  so  far  beyond  the  time  of  physiological 
maturity  as  it  does  with  us. 

4.  Its  terminus  is  clearly  defined. 

In  such  cultures  the  adolescent  may  be  subjected  to  various  thoroughly 
distasteful,  painful,  and  actually  humiliating  tests  which  he  must  pass  be- 
fore he  is  granted  the  status  of  being  grown  up.  He  may  be  buried  tempo- 
rarily in  an  anthill  or  be  forced  to  run  up  a  hill  without  spilling  the  water 
from  a  container  which  he  is  carrying  on  his  head.  But  the  tasks  are  clearly 
defined;  he  is  assured  of  the  standards  for  grading  him;  and  he  knows  that 
if  he  passes  them  he  will  succeed  in  attaining  the  status  of  adulthood  as 
it  is  defined  by  that  particular  culture.^^ 

This  situation  is  quite  different  "from  the  changing  and  often  capricious 
expectations  for  the  adolescent  in  our  culture."  In  certain  other  cultures  the 
adolescent,  in  addition  to  achieving  adult  status  at  a  given  time  and  facing 
a  shorter  period  of  sexual  abstinence,  enjoys  his  adolescence  on  a  group  basis. 
"In  our  culture,  adolescents  seeks  to  band  together  in  cliques,  but  these  are 
informal,  often  of  a  transitory  nature,  and  structured  by  the  adolescents  them- 
selves out  of  their  bewilderment."  ^^  This  banding  together  has  been  thought 
of  as  a  process  of  self-alienation:  the  adolescent  cannot  find  himself  in  the 
adults'  groups,  and  if  he  does  temporarily  find  himself  in  makeshift  adolescent 
groups  he  is  still  unsure  of  what  his  place  is. 

For  Erik  Erikson,  as  we  have  seen,  the  task  of  the  adolescent  in  the 
United  States  is  to  establish  his  ego-identity.  The  threat  to  ego-identity  in  our 
culture  in  Erikson's  view  comes  from  role-diffusion  at  this  time  of  life.  Ego- 
identity  includes  sexual  identity,  occupational  identity,  group  identity.  Fol- 
lowing Erikson's  trend  of  thought  we  can  say  that  here  the  task  of  the  family  in 
American  culture  is  to  keep  the  adolescent's  ego-identity  secure  as  he  grows 
into  adult  sexual,  occupational,  and  group  roles.  This  task  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  process  of  letting  out  the  rope — the  tie  that  binds — until  the  colt  has 
become  full  grown.  During  this  period  of  sexual,  occupational,  and  group 
insecurity  it  is  to  his  family  that  the  adolescent  can  turn  as  indecision  over- 
comes him,  sexual  frustration  disorients  him,  and  he  deserts  and  is  deserted 
by  successive  groups  of  his  age  peers.  In  the  midst  of  his  conflicts  he  wants 
to  be  sure  of  love,  in  the  midst  of  his  confusion  he  wants  to  be  sure  of  faith, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  role-diffusion  he  wants  to  be  sure  of  home.  No  small 
part  of  this  assurance  is,  of  course,  based  upon  the  trust,  the  autonomy,  the 
initiative,  and  the  skills  that  he  developed  in  infantile  sexuality  and  latency. 
The  adolescent  is  a  long  way  from  home  if  love  is  not  inside  him  and  beside 
him. 
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Rites  de  passage 

The  term  rites  of  passage,  in  French  rites  de  passage,  was  first  used  by 
Arnold  Van  Gennep,  to  describe  the  rituals  and  ceremonials  (1)  by  which 
societies  mark  the  separation  of  young  people  from  one  stage  of  life  to  another, 
(2)  by  which  the  transition  is  itself  celebrated,  and  (3)  by  which  assimilation 
into  the  later  stage  is  marked.  In  our  secularized,  heterogeneous  society,  rites 
of  passage  are  marked  not  solely  nor  even  mainly  by  familial  activities.  The 
child  moves  from  infancy  to  childhood  upon  entrance  into  grade  school,  from 
childhood  to  adolescence  by  entrance  into  high  school.  But  by  what  rites  and 
ceremonials  do  we  mark  his  departure  from  adolescence?  Even  rehgions  which 
mark  stages  through  baptism  and  confirmation  or  communion  have  no  set 
method  for  marking  the  end  of  adolescence  and  the  beginning  of  adulthood. 

In  the  upper  classes,  to  be  sure,  we  have  the  institution  of  the  debut  or 
the  coming-out  party  for  the  girl.  This  takes  place  in  midadolescence  or  in  late 
adolescence.  But  it  can  hardly  be  dignified  as  an  acceptable  passage-rite.  In  a 
study  of  the  adolescent  lower-class  gang  in  urban  areas  Niederhoffer  was  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  separation  from  childhood,  the  transition  to  adult- 
hood, and  the  assimilation  into  teen-age  are  accomplished  for  lower-class  male 
adolescents  through  the  gang. 

In  our  society  there  are  very  few  institutions  which  dramatize  the  "coming  of 
age"  of  our  adolescents.  High  school  graduation  might  be  considered  such 
an  occasion,  but  in  middle  class  society  it  is  just  one  step  on  the  road  to 
another  school,  the  college.  Very  few  middle  class  high  school  graduates  are 
at  this  point  treated  like  adult  males.  For  the  girls  the  "Sweet  Sixteen  Party" 
or  debutante's  "coming  out"  affair  may  represent  the  analogue  of  the  primi- 
tive girl's  puberty  rites.  For  boys,  however,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  apposite. 
...  At  adolescence  when  the  boy  in  our  society  is  expected  to  stop  being  a 
child,  he  is  not  expected  to  become  a  man;  there  is  no  formal  societal  mecha- 
nism to  educate  him  in  his  new  way  of  life  .  .  .  Definitions  of  roles  for  him  are 
confusing  and  contradictory.  Parents  tell  the  adolescent  that  he  is  a  man  .  .  . 
He  is  treated  like  a  dependent,  supported  by  his  parents,  and  often  forced  to 
defer  male  activities  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  distant  future.  His  sexual  role 
is  likewise  confused  and  contradictory.  He  is  driven  to  prove  virility  by  pur- 
suing girls.  But  at  the  same  time  he  knows  that  good  girls  are  not  supposed 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  caught.  He  therefore  feels  guilt  if  he  goes  beyond 
the  approved  limit  of  necking  and  yet  if  he  doesn't,  it  is  a  reflection  on  his 
virility. 

The  lower  class  boy  absorbs  dominant  middle  class  values  which  set  goals 
for  him,  but  sees  on  every  hand  that  he  is  unable  to  pursue  these  ends.  Where, 
therefore,  can  he  learn  the  behavior  appropriate  to  men's  status?  Really  from 
only  one  source — the  peer  culture.  .  .  .  Gang  practices  become  the  cur- 
riculum in  which  the  member  learns  proper  behavior  in  preparation  for  the 
next  age  group.  Here,  however,  the  next  step  for  the  teen-ager  is  not  maturity, 
but  this  middle  world  of  adolescence.  In  this  respect,  the  teen-age  gang  life  is  a 
remarkably  effective  school.  Pupils  learn  lessons  quickly,  easily,  and  perma- 
nently. Unfortunately,  the  core  program  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  dominant  middle  class  .  .  .  Admission  to  this  adolescent  subculture  has 
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become  the  principal  means  for  the  modern  urban  youth — especially  in  the 
lower  class  neighborhood — to  be  incorporated  as  a  normal  teen-ager.^^ 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  the  lack  of  formalized,  generalized 
rites  de  passage  in  American  culture  is  a  sign  of  democracy.  This  argument 
has  in  turn  been  criticized  as  mistaking  anarchy  for  democracy,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  that  rites  and  ceremonials  really  appropriate  to  democracy  be 
introduced.  Some  of  the  codes  proposed  have  been  more  high-sounding  than 
realistic.  But  Stone  and  Church  have  made  some  trenchant,  even  though  not 
definitive,  recommendations  concerning  the  place  of  adolescence  in  our  cul- 
ture, and  we  give  their  discussion  below  as  a  fruitful  beginning  for  further 
analysis. 

We  have  already  implied  that,  beyond  the  limits  of  what  each  neighborhood 
and  community  can  do,  there  needs  to  be  a  general  revision  of  thinking  about 
adolescence.  Perhaps  it  is  within  our  province  to  offer  a  few  tentative  sug- 
gestions in  this  direction.  Although  legislators  and  social  planners  may  some- 
times see  that  problems  of  narcotics  addiction,  delinquency,  reckless  driving, 
high  school  sex  clubs,  and  so  forth,  are  all  related  to  adolescence,  their  piece- 
meal attack  on  such  problems  indicates  that  they  have  failed  to  grasp  their 
psychological  interconnectedness.  It  is  possible  that  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
all planning  based  on  and  leading  to  a  clearer  definition  of  adolescence  would 
be  profitable.  One  thing  that  could  be  done  is  to  work  for  greater  consistency 
in  our  legal  and  social  definitions  of  when  adolescence  ends  and  adulthood 
begins.  After  what  we  have  said,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  labor  the  point 
that  some  convergence  among  the  various  symbols  of  maturity  would  help 
both  the  adolescent  and  the  people  around  him  feel  less  ambiguous  about 
where  he  stands  at  any  given  time,  and  would  give  the  adolescent  less  to  rail 
at  in  the  inconsistencies  of  the  adult  world. 

A  second  and  perhaps  more  novel  possible  step  might  be  to  acknowledge 
that  adolescence  is  here  to  stay,  and  instead  of  trying  to  minimize  it,  to  go 
further  in  the  opposite  direction,  formalizing,  recognizing,  and  giving  status — 
if  need  be,  legal  status — to  it  as  a  period  of  intermediate  maturity.  Such  a 
step  would  give  force  to  our  feeling  that  adolescence  is  a  necessary  period 
of  apprenticeship  during  which  the  individual  has  certain  clearly  defined 
privileges  and  responsibilities.  The  authors  believe,  on  the  basis  of  their 
observations  of  adolescent  behavior,  that  many  adolescents  reach  hard  for 
adult  status  simply  because  the  only  alternative  is  adult  status,  and  that  they 
would  gladly  settle  for  something  in  between.  A  fair  example  of  how  this 
intermediate  status  could  work  is  shown  in  the  practice  of  some  states  of 
awarding  a  junior  driving  license.  Another  relevant  example,  which  needs 
further  thinking  through,  is  making  provision  for  limited  employment  during 
a  certain  period  in  the  teens.  Some  states  have  already  done  this  to  some 
extent,  but  our  child  labor  laws  need  to  be  re-examined,  taking  into  account 
not  only  the  need  to  protect  the  child  from  exploitation  but  also  the  ado- 
lescent's legitimate  need  to  find  a  sense  of  achievement  and  status  through 
work.  Our  school-leaving  regulations  may  also  deserve  a  reexamination.  It 
seems  to  us  by  no  means  obvious  that  a  fixed,  arbitrary  age  tells  us  whether 
or  not  a  youngster  should  be  in  school.  We  have  already  seen  the  beginnings 
of  an  attitude  of  allowing  the  adolescent  the  maturity  he  can  grasp  (without 
adult  insistence  that  it  be  all  or  none)  in  the  growing  number  of  marriages  of 
older  adolescents  and  young  adults,  many  of  whom,  because  of  a  need  for 
extended  education,  remain  dependent  on  their  parents.  Parents  are  now  less 
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inclined  than  formerly  to  exact  the  right  to  control  their  married  sons  and 
daughters  in  return  for  financial  support.  Married  college  students,  who  were 
once  firmly  excluded  from  the  campus,  are  now  a  common  sight.  In  sum, 
many  conflicts  between  the  aspirations  of  adolescents  and  the  restrictions  of 
adults  might  be  removed  if  society  at  large  were  to  recognize  and  dignify 
adolescence  as  a  special  intermediate  period.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  we 
take  all  the  Sturm  und  Drang  out  of  adolescence,  but  only  that  we  give  it  a 
chance  to  be  the  creative  ferment  of  growth  which  it  could  be.^^ 

Adolescent  emancipation  and  parent-youth  conflict 

In  introjected  imagery  at  deep  levels  of  the  parental  mind,  children  who 
have  been  and  are  loved  are  identified  as  part  of  the  parental  egos  themselves 
and  as  the  rebirth  of  the  youth  of  the  parents — the  only  "rejuvenation"  human 
beings  can  know.  To  let  them  go  is  to  shatter  the  parental  illusion  of  perpetual 
youth,  indeed  to  dry  up  the  fountain  of  youth.  Dependency  of  children  makes 
parents  feel  strong,  but  as  adolescent  children  break  these  anaclitic  ties  psychic 
strength  may  ebb  and  wane  even  as  physical  aging  creeps  over  the  parents. 
In  our  type  of  society  this  breaking  of  the  emotional  ties  that  bind  is  inter- 
twined with  a  conflict  of  codes  arising  from  cultural  changes. 

Let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  following  two  topics :  ( 1 )  how  adolescents 
are  effectively  emancipated;  and  (2)  the  sources  of  and  resolution  of  parent- 
youth  conflict  in  contemporary  American  society. 

Ours  is  an  economy  based  on  money  as  the  means  of  controlling  the 
external  world  and  satisfying  material  wants  and  needs.  To  help  children 
emancipate  themselves  they  must  learn  to  have  money  and  to  use  it  them- 
selves. As  they  advance  in  age  they  want  to  feel  that  they  know  what  is  theirs, 
what  belongs  to  their  ego;  they  ask  for  "allowances."  In  addition  to  having 
and  using  money  children  want  and  need  to  know  how  it  is  accumulated  and 
earned.  But  in  order  for  children  to  have  money  and  to  use  it  the  family  must 
itself  be  able  to  allocate  some  of  its  income  to  each  of  its  children.  Under 
conditions  of  poverty  and  underprivilege  the  child  can  rarely  have  it  and  use  it. 

As  a  means  of  conquering  reality  and  attaining  gratification  money  in 
our  society  is  laden  with  eroticism;  vast  quantities  of  unconscious  energy  be- 
come invested  in  it.  To  be  deprived  of  it  is  to  suffer  rejection;  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have  it  and  use  it  is  persistent  frustration.  Unconscious  energy  that 
thus  finds  no  pecuniary  outlet  can  turn  to  defeatism  or  to  aggressive  delin- 
quency. On  the  other  hand,  for  children  to  have  money  in  abundance  is  a  kind 
of  pecuniary  overprotection  which  can  have  ego-results  analogous  to  maternal 
and  paternal  overprotection  in  infancy. 

In  the  emancipation  of  children  in  our  society  they  require  experience  in 
buying  their  own  clothes  and  the  necessities  of  school,  as  well  as  other  personal 
belongings.  Children  who  never  have  shopped  for  their  personal  requirements 
with  their  parents  and  finally  by  themselves  have  difficulty  in  establishing  their 
ego-identities.  Clothes  are  the  adornments  of  the  body  and  the  body  is  the 
source  of  autoeroticism.  Constructive  autoeroticism  is  associated  with  good 
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appearance  and  aesthetic  adornment  of  the  body.  To  look  well  in  the  eyes  of 
other  people  is  to  look  well  in  one's  own  eyes,  and  to  have  accomplished  this 
pleasing  appearance  through  one's  own  shopping  efforts  is  to  have  a  feeling 
of  creation. 

Our  society  is  marked  by  high  spatial  mobility  through  mechanized  means 
of  transportation.  Through  transportation  the  ego  undergoes  new  experiences, 
meets  strange  people  and  learns  to  get  along  with  them,  and  begins  to  cope 
with  the  variety  of  character-types  in  a  heterogeneous  culture.  To  learn  to 
travel  on  one's  own,  finally  to  be  able  to  propel  oneself  through  a  motor  car 
has  become  to  boys  part  of  growing  up  in  the  United  States.  Everyone  knows 
today  how  anxious  adolescents  are  to  own  their  own  motor  cars.  This  anxiety 
is  associated  in  the  unconscious  with  emancipation  from  parental  authority  and 
achieving  adulthood.  If  children  have  been  gradually  taught  how  to  travel 
and  have  slowly  been  inducted  into  self-propulsion  through  the  automobile, 
then  this  control  of  reality  through  space  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the 
ideology  of  the  "hot-rod"  driver  and  the  breaking  of  traffic  laws  in  order  to 
flaunt  authority,  for  it  has  been  accompanied  by  love  and  the  letting  out  of 
the  spatial  apron-string. 

Home  for  adolescents  is  where  their  friends  are  allowed  to  hang  their 
hats.  In  emancipation  the  family  has  to  welcome  the  friends  of  children  and 
adolescents  into  the  home.  To  reject  their  friends  is  to  reject  them. 

On  emancipation  in  general  FlUgel's  words  of  1921  are  still  worth 
heeding: 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  children  from  the 
authority  and  influence  of  their  parents,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  also  that 
it  is  the  exercise  of  this  authority  and  influence  which  affords  the  principal 
occasion  for  the  development  or  continuance  of  the  hatred  of  children  towards 
their  parents  in  adolescent  and  adult  life.  The  arousal  of  some  hatred  in  the 
early  years  of  childhood  may  indeed  be  inevitable.  Its  continuance  into  later 
life,  with  all  the  misery  that  this  is  apt  to  entail,  may  probably  in  nearly 
every  case  be  avoided,  provided  that  the  stage  of  infantile  jealousy  has  been 
successfully  surmounted  and  that  the  child  is  endowed  with  something  ap- 
proaching the  usual  degree  of  amenability  and  sympathy  with  the  point  of 
view  and  susceptibilities  of  others;  the  rest  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  the 
careful  relaxation  of  parental  authority  and  of  the  granting  of  reasonable  and 
ever  increasing  amounts  of  liberty  and  of  opportunity  for  self-guidance  and 
self -control. 2^ 

We  turn  now  to  the  second  topic  mentioned  above:  the  source  of  and 
resolution  of  parent-youth  conflict  in  contemporary  American  society.  In  a 
well-known  article  Kingsley  Davis  addressed  himself  to  what  he  called  the 
sociology  of  parent-youth  conflict.^^  He  sought  to  answer  the  question:  What 
are  the  peculiar  features  of  our  society  which  give  us  one  of  the  extremest 
examples  of  endemic  filial  friction  in  human  history?  by  making  use  of  con- 
stants and  variables  in  the  parent-youth  relationship.  The  constants  are  the 
universal  factors  in  this  relationship,  the  variables  are  the  factors  which  differ 
from  one  society  to  another.  The  constants  are:  (1)  the  basic  age  or  birth- 
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cycle  differential  between  parent  and  child;  (2)  the  decelerating  rate  of  social- 
ization with  advancing  age;  (3)  the  resulting  intrinsic  differences  between  old 
and  young  on  the  physiological,  psychosocial,  and  sociological  planes.  The 
variables  are:  (1)  the  rate  of  social  change;  (2)  the  extent  of  complexity  in 
the  social  structure;  (3)  the  degree  of  integration  in  the  culture;  and  (4)  the 
velocity  of  movement,  upward  or  downward,  within  the  structure,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  cultural  values. 

In  our  society  the  time-interval  between  generations  is  not  solely  a  matter 
of  decades  as  in  some  other  societies  but  of  rapid  changes  in  technology,  per- 
sonal relations,  and  socioeconomic  position.  Youth  has  been  reared  in  an 
environment  different  from  the  parents'  and  the  parental  values  appear  to 
youth  to  be  old-fashioned.  The  revolt  of  youth  against  parents,  which  is 
regulated  and  controlled  in  every  society,  is  relatively  deregulated  in  our 
society  where  the  emphasis  is  not  on  standing  still  or  abiding  by  the  old  ways 
or  being  what  one  was. 

Age  cannot  keep  up  with  social  change  as  well  as  youth,  which  is  early 
accustomed  to  it.  Moreover,  with  age  comes  the  hardening  of  value  systems 
due  to  what  Davis  calls  the  decelerating  rate  of  socialization.  The  parent's 
"basic  orientation  was  formed  by  the  experiences  of  his  own  childhood.  He 
cannot  'modernize'  his  point  of  view,  because  he  is  the  product  of  these  ex- 
periences. He  can  change  in  superficial  ways,  such  as  learning  a  new  tune,  but 
he  cannot  change  (or  want  to  change)  the  initial  modes  of  thinking  upon 
which  his  subsequent  social  experience  has  been  built.  To  change  the  basic 
conceptions  by  which  he  has  learned  to  judge  the  rightness  and  reality  of  all 
specific  situations  would  be  to  render  subsequent  experience  meaningless,  to 
make  an  empty  caricature  of  what  had  been  his  life." 

We  think  that  Davis  in  the  above  quotation  is  too  categorical  in  failing 
to  realize  that  those  parents  who  are  critical  of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
socialized  may  through  their  children  be  resocialized  by  transvaluating  the 
codes  of  behavior  they  were  taught  in  their  own  childhoods.  But  it  is  certainly 
true  that  parents  who  do  not  wish  to  let  go  of  their  children  may  rationalize 
their  own  socialization  into  a  categorical  imperative  of  behavior. 

Physiological  differences  between  adolescents  and  parents  create  conflict 
in  that  the  parents  find  themselves  unable  to  do  what  their  children  can  do.  In 
societies  where  certain  tasks  can  only  be  performed  by  adults  competition  for 
these  tasks  does  not  involve  the  children.  In  our  society  "where  most  positions 
are  theoretically  based  on  accomplishment  rather  than  age,  interage  competi- 
tion arises,  superior  organic  propensities  lead  to  a  high  evaluation  of  youth 
(the  so-called  "accent  on  youth"),  a  disproportionate  lack  of  opportunity  for 
youth  manifests  itself,  and  consequently,  arrogance  and  frustration  appear  in 
the  young,  fear  and  envy  in  the  old." 

The  basis  for  psychosocial  differences  which  lead  to  parent-youth  con- 
flict for  Davis  lies  in  what  he  calls  adult  realism  versus  youthful  idealism. 
Youth,  looking  ahead  and  critical  of  the  way  elders  have  structured  the  world, 
tends  toward  the  desire  to  remake  the  world.  Thwarted  in  immediate  remaking 
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by  the  necessity  to  continue  the  formal  learning  process  and  by  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  parents,  adolescents  may  turn  to  cynical  negativism — nothing  mat- 
ters and  everybody  is  out  to  get  his  own.  But  Davis  should  also  have  men- 
tioned the  process  whereby  some  adolescents  have  come  to  learn  to  love 
authority  and  adapt  themselves  to  reality  by  vigorous  parroting  of  parental 
codes  and  cliches.  This  youthful  conservatism  nourishes  itself  on  the  un- 
conscious configuration  that  if  one  departs  from  the  ancient  ways  learned 
in  the  family  one  must  be  prepared  for  some  psychic  disorientation.  By  holding 
on  with  a  kind  of  social  anal-retentiveness  one  does  not  have  to  eliminate  the 
inappropriate  but  adapts  it  ideologically  to  the  new  situation. 

Parental  authority  is  challenged  by  youth  in  our  culture  through  con- 
flicting norms,  through  authorities  that  compete  with  the  parents,  through  the 
fact  that  finally  the  parents  have  to  let  go — eventually,  why  not  now? — 
through  the  concentration  upon  children  in  the  small  family,  through  the  open 
competition  for  socioeconomic  position,  and  through  sex  tensions. 

In  summary,  Davis  holds  that  the  presence  of  parent-youth  conflict  in  our 
civilization  is  one  more  specific  manifestation  of  the  incompatibility  between 
an  urban-industrial-mobile  social  system  and  the  familial  type  of  reproductive 
institutions.  But  to  return  to  a  rigid  type  of  system  would  mean  the  loss  of  the 
virtues  of  our  open  system  with  its  great  emphasis  upon  individual  advance- 
ment and  social  opportunity.  Parent-youth  conflict,  despite  Davis's  pessimism, 
may  be  only  the  negative  side  of  the  positive  advances  we  have  made.  The 
disjunction  between  an  urban-industrial-mobile  social  system  and  the  familial 
type  of  reproductive  institution  requires  literacy  on  the  part  of  parents  in  rear- 
ing and  emancipating  children,  literacy  which  finally  brings  the  social  system 
and  the  family  into  some  working  cooperation. 

An  earlier  type  of  parent-youth  conflict  was  found  in  the  first  few  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  differences  in 
ideology  between  immigrant  parents  and  native-born  children,  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  This  type  of  conflict  has  become  inconsequential  as  im- 
migration has  slowed  down  to  a  trickle  and  as  cultures  from  which  the  rela- 
tively few  present-day  immigrants  come  have  themselves  taken  on  aspects  of 
the  urban-industrial-mobile  social  system  which  has  spread  through  the 
Western  world. 

With  all  the  hullaballoo  today  about  juvenile  delinquency,  maladjusted 
adolescents,  their  conflict  with  their  parents  and  the  school  system,  it  is  weU  to 
remember  that  the  adolescent  is  the  creature  of  his  family  and  his  family  is  a 
creature  of  the  culture  and  its  subcultures.  We  need  to  emphasize  too  the 
remarkably  good  adaptation  which  most  adolescents  are  making.  This  em- 
phasis is  made  by  Josselyn,  and  we  may  conclude  this  chapter  with  her  state- 
ment: 

The  adolescent  faces  a  confusing  world.  The  confusion  is  not  necessarily  un- 
fortunate in  the  light  of  the  goals  our  culture  has  set  for  the  development  of 
human  personality.  Since  the  degree  of  confusion  may  be  too  great  for  the 
individual  adolescent  to  handle  wisely,  it  is  important  that  those  interested  in 
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him  recognize  the  pressures  to  which  he  is  exposed.  It  may  be  possible  to 
lessen  the  traumatic  impact  by  alleviating  the  pressures  or,  if  the  pressures 
are  unavoidable,  by  supporting  him  through  this  period.  Most  confused  ado- 
lescents ultimately  find  a  way  to  clarify  the  confusion,  entering  adulthood 
with  an  acceptance  of  reality  and  constructive  ideas  of  how  the  reality  can 
be  modified.  From  their  new  perspective  comes  cultural  and  social  change, 
creative  research,  and  a  philosophy  towards  others  that  make  the  world  a 
better  place.  The  unrealistic  dreams  of  the  adolescent,  mellowed  by  age,  form 
the  core  of  the  constructive  changes  of  the  next  social  era.  The  average  ado- 
lescent at  last  brings  some  order  into  his  chaotic  relationship  with  the  society 
into  which  he  was  born.  He  finds  some  way  to  conform  to  the  "tribal"  de- 
mands without  destroying  himself  or  the  "tribe."  The  jigsaw  puzzle  nears 
completion.  .  .  . 

With  all  the  current  publicity  concerning  adolescents  who  are  acting  out 
their  difficulties  asocially,  too  little  is  said  of  the  remarkably  good  adjustment 
most  of  them  are  making.  Throughout  history,  adults  have  always  seen  the 
"younger  generation"  as  composed  of  serious  misfits.  Statistics  would  suggest 
that  at  the  present  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  and  seriousness  of 
crimes  committed  by  this  age  group.  Those  statistics  do  not  reveal  how  de- 
serving the  average  adolescent  is  of  praise  instead  of  condemnation.  High- 
school  boys  plan  a  future  for  themselves  which  they  know  will  have  to  be 
postponed  until  they  have  completed  a  period  in  military  service.  They  have 
no  assurance  that  that  future  will  ever  be,  since  war  is  presented  to  them  as 
imminent  and  probably  inevitable.  Yet  they  appear  to  accept  the  present 
more  realistically  than  do  their  parents.  Considering  their  own  personal  diffi- 
culties in  growing  up,  and  the  superimposed  complications  of  a  chaotic 
world,  the  degree  with  which  they  are  meeting  the  demands  placed  upon 
them  without  giving  up  the  struggle  should  bring  more  laudatory  publicity 
to  them  than  they  have.  The  average  adolescent  of  the  present  day  gives  one 
reason  to  renew  faith  in  the  human  species!  ^9 

Perhaps  Freud's  general  advice  on  how  to  live  in  our  culture  may  serve 
as  a  motto  for  adolescents  on  how  to  resolve  parent-youth  conflict:  "Adjust, 
but  under  protest." 
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16     •     Children  and  Adolescents  in  the  American  Class 
and  Caste  System 


The  significance  of  class  and  caste 

Of  the  factors  which  differentiate  people  in  society  not  the  least  important 
are  class  and  caste.  Class  in  one  broad  economic  sense  refers  to  the  income 
level,  to  the  standard  of  living,  and  to  the  position  of  the  family  on  an  occupa- 
tional scale,  whereas  caste  refers  to  general  status  position  by  reason  of  birth. 
The  most  obvious  basis  of  caste  distinction  in  the  United  States  is  color,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  Negro.  Such  distinction  has  held,  generally  to  a 
lesser  degree,  for  those  of  Asian  stock,  for  Mexicans,  and  for  Puerto  Ricans. 
Other  less  obvious,  but  nonetheless  real,  caste  distinctions  have  involved 
religion,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Jews  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  Roman 
Catholics. 

Class  and  caste  differences  are  of  great  social  significance  because  they 
involve  individuals  of  different  classes  and  castes  in  different  subcultural  sys- 
tems within  the  large  culture.  "People  cannot  learn  their  mores,  social  drives, 
values — their  basic  culture — from  books.  One  can  learn  a  particular  culture 
and  a  particular  moral  system  only  from  those  people  who  know  and  exhibit 
this  behavior  in  frequent  relationships  with  the  learner.  If  a  child  can  associate 
intimately  with  no  one  but  slum  adults  and  children,  he  can  learn  only  slum 
culture.  The  pivotal  meaning  of  social  classes  to  the  student  of  behavior,  there- 
fore, is  that  they  limit  and  systematize  the  learning  environment  of  their  mem- 
bers. Thus  each  class  has  developed  its  own  characteristic  and  adaptive  form 
of  the  American  basic  culture.  Each  member  of  a  social  class  learns  this 
cultural  behavior  from  his  family,  his  gang  or  play  group,  his  social  clique, 
and  his  other  intimate  groups."  ^  Hence,  every  family  is  class-bound  and 
caste-bound.  The  importance  of  class  and  caste  in  the  development  of  children 
and  adolescents  can  be  well  understood  if  we  address  ourselves  to  several 
studies  which  have  been  made  of  this  relationship.  These  studies  concern  the 
following  problems  in  this  general  area: 
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1.  Child  rearing  in  a  slum  culture 

2.  Cultural  deprivation  and  child  development 

3.  Social  class  and  growing  up 

4.  Class,  family,  and  occupational  choice 

5.  Social  class,  parental  occupation,  and  emotional  disturbances  of  children 

6.  Attitudes  toward  children  of  fathers  in  middle-class  occupations 

7.  Parental  occupation  and  the  development  of  children 

8.  Adolescence  and  social  class  in  rural  areas 


Child  rearing  in  a  slum  culture 

What  are  the  basic  social  drives  of  slum  adults  which  children  and  adoles- 
cents learn?  A  basic  difference  between  lower-class  and  middle-class  people, 
according  to  Allison  Davis,  is  their  attitude  toward  eating.  Middle-class  people 
are  sure  of  their  food  supply;  they  eat  regularly.  Consequendy  no  oral  com- 
pulsion is  among  them  instigated  by  availability  alone.  They  may  even  go  in 
for  dieting  to  avoid  overeating  and  obesity.  Among  slum  people  there  is  anxi- 
ety after  the  nursing  period  about  food  supply.  When  there  is  food  they  eat 
as  much  as  they  can  hold.  They  are  class-bound  oral  compulsives.  "They 
'pack  food  away'  in  themselves  as  a  protection  against  the  shortage  which 
will  develop  before  the  next  payday.  They  wish  to  get  fat,  for  they  regard  fat 
as  a  protection  against  tuberculosis  and  physical  weakness.  Basically,  the 
origin  of  this  attitude  toward  eating  is  their  deep  fear  of  starvation."  ^  But 
Davis's  point  needs  to  be  carried  over  to  show  how  this  attitude  persists  even 
after  a  slum  family  has  risen  to  the  middle  class.  Among  contemporary  Negro 
families  who  have  moved  upward  from  the  slum  to  the  lower  middle  class 
through  recent  American  prosperity,  observation  in  supermarkets  shows  them 
shopping  with  abandon  and  in  abundance.  They  stock  to  the  brim  the  market 
baskets  which  they  push  around.  In  an  interview  with  a  young  Negro  wife 
whose  family  consisted  of  only  her  and  her  husband  it  was  found  that  for  a 
week  she  bought  enough  food  to  feed  amply  a  family  of  about  four.  Both  of 
them  were  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  childhood  when  they  usually  had 
little  and  sometimes  nothing  to  eat.  Another  illustration  of  persistence  of  atti- 
tude concerns  the  pressure  exerted  on  children  for  oral  incorporation  by  im- 
migrant mothers  who  knew  poverty  and  want  in  their  own  childhoods  in  the 
Old  World  or  in  their  early  days  in  the  United  States.  Food  is  love.  With  the 
mother  who  had  been  deprived  of  it,  forced  incorporation  by  the  child  became 
a  part  of  more  generalized  maternal  overprotection.  These  immigrant  mothers 
were  not  so  much  fearful  that  their  children  would  starve  as  that  they  them- 
selves would  starve;  they  projected  their  own  desires  for  food  in  their  child- 
hoods onto  their  children.  There  is  indeed  the  standing  Jewish  joke  concerning 
this  generation  of  mothers  who  at  summer  resorts  plied  their  children  with 
food  far  beyond  bodily  needs  for  subsistence  and  growth  and  also  plied  them- 
selves with  food.  It  was  not  only  that  they  wished  to  get  their  money's  worth 
from  the  boardinghouse  or  hotel;  they  were  insecure  about  food  altogether. 

In  addition  to  anxiety  about  food  in  the  slum,  individuals  there  are 
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anxious  about  shelter,  sleep,  lack  of  warmth,  and  the  dark.  Slum  children 
learn  from  their  parents  and  other  lower-class  adults  that  one  can  unceremoni- 
ously be  evicted  from  "home,"  that  warmth  and  light  are  not  always  available 
in  one's  living  quarters.  To  the  fear  of  lack  of  food,  lack  of  shelter,  lack  of  a 
place  to  sleep,  lack  of  warmth,  and  of  light,  is  inadequate  clothing.  Most  slum 
people,  Negro  and  white,  "have  no  overcoat  in  normal  times.  Most  share- 
croppers' children  have  no  woolen  clothes  in  cold,  winter  weather."  ^ 

Among  slum  children  a  great  threat  to  security  is  disapproval,  ridicule, 
or  rejection.  Much  as  they  desire  to  be  middle  class  they  learn  of  the  difficulty 
of  rising  up  in  the  scale  and  they  turn  their  frustrated  desires  onto  the  people 
and  things  that  stand  for  middle-class  values.  They  hate  what  they  want  to  be 
and  cannot  be.  The  slum  child  learns  from  his  gang  not  to  be  "taken  in"  by 
the  teacher  and  not  to  be  a  "softie"  with  her.  His  peers  expect  that  he  is  not 
going  to  do  his  homework  in  school;  doing  homework  proves  that  he  is  giving 
in  to  the  enemy.  To  accept  middle-class  morality  makes  slum  people  conceive 
of  themselves  as  being  intimidated,  as  Eliza  Doolittle's  father  says  in  Bernard 
Shaw's  Pygmalion.  To  receive  good  marks  in  school  is  a  disgrace  for  the  slum 
child.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  street-fighter,  someone  who  can  use  vulgar  and 
obscene  language  with  the  worst  of  them. 

According  to  middle-class  ideology  one  rises  in  the  social  scale  through 
initiative,  ambition,  hard  work,  and  education.  According  to  slum  ideology 
one  gets  what  one  can  by  any  method,  even  physical  aggression.  "The  lower 
classes  not  uncommonly  teach  their  children  and  adolescents  to  strike  out 
with  fist  or  knife  and  to  be  certain  to  hit  first.  Both  girls  and  boys  at  adoles- 
cence may  curse  their  father  to  his  face  or  even  attack  him  with  fists,  sticks,  or 
axes  in  free-for-all  family  encounters.  Husbands  and  wives  sometimes  stage 
pitched  battles  in  the  home;  wives  have  their  husbands  arrested;  and  husbands, 
when  locked  out,  try  to  break  in  or  bum  down  their  own  homes.  Such  fights 
with  fists  or  weapons,  and  the  whipping  of  wives,  occur  sooner  or  later  in  most 
lower-class  families.  They  may  not  appear  today,  nor  tomorrow,  but  they 
will  appear  if  the  observer  remains  long  enough."  *  Even  postwar  prosperity 
in  the  United  States  has  not  done  away  with  such  slum  behavior  as  can  be 
revealed  today  by  a  visit  to  any  city  court  where  lower-class  spouses  bring 
charges  against  each  other. 

Physical  aggression  in  lower-class  adolescents  is  an  acceptable  form  of 
behavior  learned  in  their  families.  But  some  forms  of  physical  aggression  are 
disapproved,  though  they  do  occur  in  the  lower-class  families  (apparently 
mainly  Negro)  studied  by  W.  Allison  Davis:  attack  by  magic  or  poison,  rape, 
and  cutting  a  woman  in  the  face.  Even  where  the  parents  seek  to  instill  middle- 
class  values,  the  lower-class  child  and  adolescent  finds  his  models  not  in  these 
words  but  in  the  street  culture.  In  sexual  behavior  the  taboos  are  not  strict  for 
lower-class  children;  the  boy  particularly  is  not  held  back.  With  girls  the  lower- 
class  parents  seek  to  be  more  rigid,  but  the  girl  often  learns  more  by  example 
than  by  edict.  "At  an  early  age  the  child  learns  of  common-law  marriages 
and  of  extramarital  relationships  of  men  and  women  in  his  own  family.  He 
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sees  his  father  disappear  to  live  with  other  women,  or  he  sees  other  men  visit 
his  mother  or  married  sisters.  Although  none  of  his  sibUngs  may  be  illegitimate, 
the  chances  are  very  high  that  sooner  or  later  his  father  and  mother  will  accuse 
each  other  of  having  illegitimate  children;  or  that  at  least  one  of  his  brothers  or 
sisters  will  have  a  child  outside  marriage.  His  play  group,  girls  and  boys,  dis- 
cuss sexual  relations  frankly  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and  he  gains  status 
with  them  by  beginning  intercourse  early."  ^ 

Cultural  deprivation  and  child  development 

An  intensive  study  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  of  the  effects  of  cultural  deprivation 
on  child  development.^  The  experimental  group  consisted  of  one  class  in  a 
large  experimentally  minded  elementary  school  which  drew  its  pupil  popula- 
tion from  an  underprivileged  neighborhood  with  various  ethnic  groups.  The 
group  was  followed  as  a  class  from  the  third  through  the  sixth  grades.  The 
study  took  place  during  the  relatively  prosperous  years  of  1950-54.  Yet  one 
third  to  one  half  of  the  children  in  the  group  were  on  the  "free  lunch"  list. 
This  class  of  thirty  consisted  of  an  equal  number  of  Negro  and  white  children. 
Their  average  age  was  eight  years  on  entrance  into  the  third  grade  and  eleven 
years  by  the  time  they  reached  sixth  grade. 

These  culturally  deprived  children  showed  deficiencies  in  childhood  life 
experiences,  deviant  motivation  patterns,  frequent  family  and  social  diflficul- 
ties  with  accompanying  emotional  deprivations.  Children  who  are  culturally 
deprived  because  of  family  background  have  in  common  the  following: 

1.  They  have  missed  many  out-of-school  experiences  which  middle-class 
children  have  had  and  which  develop  concepts,  abilities,  and  attitudes  favor- 
able to  school  success.  Many  of  the  lower-class  parents  cannot  supply  these 
experiences  because  they  are  limited  by  their  own  problems,  by  lack  of  time 
and  energy  after  work,  as  well  as  by  different  values  and  often  by  ignorance 
of  appropriate  children's  experiences.  "Outside  of  school,  very  few  of  the 
children  in  the  experimental  class  in  the  third  grade  had  been  read  to,  had 
children's  books  at  home,  had  creative  playthings  like  blocks  or  paints,  had 
been  taken  to  local  places  of  interest  like  zoos  or  museums.  Some  had  never 
had  a  birthday  party  and  very  few  knew  their  birthdays.  The  majority  had 
more  limited  vocabularies  than  children  of  equivalent  ability  from  more 
privileged  homes." 

2.  What  they  are  expected  to  learn  in  school  is  in  conflict  with  their 
out-of-school  interests,  goals,  and  standards,  and  thus  their  motivation  for 
learning  school  skills  is  inhibited.  This  learning  inhibition  is  enhanced  by 
parental  occupations  that  do  not  require  such  skills  and  by  the  street-culture 
where  such  skills  are  of  little  use. 

3.  Difficult  family  or  social  conditions  are  the  rule  for  these  children, 
yet  in  their  readers  they  found  a  picture  of  the  "normal,"  suburban  family. 
Many  of  these  children,  at  some  time  before  they  were  eleven  or  twelve,  had 
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lived  through  domestic  strife,  parental  separations  or  desertions,  or  having  a 
parent  in  a  mental  institution.  Poverty,  delinquency,  pathology,  death,  acci- 
dent, tragedies  are  all  within  the  ken  of  most  of  these  children  at  an  early  age, 
either  in  their  own  or  neighbors'  homes.  Partly  because  of  the  larger  con- 
centration of  population  in  these  neighborhoods  and  the  lack  of  privacy, 
children  have  more  contact  with  traumatic  situations  and  are  not  as  protected 
from  them  as  middle-class  children  might  be.  "Most  of  them  have  known 
severe  corporal  punishment  in  their  homes  resulting  in  fear,  resentment,  and 
defiance.  Attitudes,  aspirations,  and  wishes  are  often  affected  by  the  children's 
awareness  of  poverty.  A  number  of  children  assumed  they  would  always  have 
to  face  the  restrictions  of  poverty,  while  a  few  felt  they  might  overcome  some 
of  these  and  some  simply  escaped  the  problem  in  fantasy.  As  early  as  third 
grade,  some  of  these  children  were  already  thinking  about  when  they  would 
have  to  go  to  work  to  help  support  their  families." 

4,  As  a  result  of  their  cultural  deprivation  and  its  problems,  many  of 
these  children  (a)  question  their  own  self-worth;  (b)  feel  inferior,  particularly 
in  the  school  situation;  (c)  fear  new  situations  rather  than  feeling  that  they 
are  a  challenge  to  their  growth;  (d)  desire  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  familiar; 
(e)  have  many  feelings  of  guilt  and  shame;  (f)  have  limited  trust  in  adults; 
(g)  respond  with  triggerlike  reactions  to  apparently  minor  frustrations. 

Almost  a  third  of  these  children  required  special  therapeutic  treatment 
for  severe  reading  disabilities  and  other  emotional  disturbances.  In  many  cases 
they  were  not  physically  healthy,  being  pale  or  thin. 

In  large  urban  centers  the  New  York  City  report  notes  that  such  culturally 
deprived  children  may  constitute  half  of  the  school  population.  ".  .  .  One  of 
the  top  priority  community  problems  is  to  help  these  children,  Uke  all  chil- 
dren, to  feel  and  function  fully  as  respected  members  of  the  community." 

Social  class  and  growing  up 

Of  all  the  criteria  of  social  class  in  the  United  States,  Albert  K.  Cohen 
thinks  that  there  is  general  agreement  among  students  of  the  subject  that  by 
and  large  in  American  society  the  prestige  of  the  husband's  job  swings  more 
weight  than  any  other  criterion.'^  Among  other  criteria  are  lineage,  length  of 
time  in  the  community,  wealth  or  possessions,  ethnic  origin,  style  of  living, 
public  service.  Children  quickly  learn  these  class  distinctions  from  the  way 
their  parents  and  siblings  talk  about  their  fathers'  jobs,  the  amount  of  sub- 
servience and  independence  the  father  manifests,  and  the  way  their  peers  react 
to  their  fathers'  occupations.  The  income  level  of  the  family  from  the  parental 
occupation  is  also  crucial,  for  it  determines  the  style  of  living  no  matter  what 
the  occupation  is.  We  have  been  witnessing  in  the  years  following  World  War 
II  a  vast  change  among  industrial  and  commercial  workers'  families  in  income. 
They  have  been  able  to  better  their  style  of  living  in  housing,  type  of  commu- 
nity, food  consumption,  clothes,  and  recreation.  There  may  even  have  evolved 
in  the  United  States  what  we  may  call  a  proletarian  aristocracy  among  workers 
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in  labor  unions  in  certain  skilled  and  semiskilled  jobs.  Kurt  Mayer  has  shown  a 
steady  infiltration  into  the  middle  class  of  people  formerly  in  the  lower  class, 
but  there  are  still  millions  of  Americans  in  the  lower  class  and  millions  of  chil- 
dren in  lower-class  families  whose  socialization  makes  for  differences  in  be- 
havior patterns  from  the  middle-class  norms.  There  is  decidedly  still  a  lower- 
class  subculture  in  the  United  States. 

The  prevalence  of  a  lower-class  subculture  in  the  United  States  still  of 
no  mean  proportions  does  not  alter  the  essential  fact  that  our  value  system 
and  ideology  is  fundamentally  middle  class.  Our  norms  of  behavior  are  middle 
class.  Lower-class  children  are  judged  by  these  norms  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  been  socialized  in  a  way  that  makes  accommodation  to  them 
easy  or  even  possible.  What  are  these  middle-class  norms?  Cohen  ^  has  listed 
and  discussed  nine  of  them  as  follows: 

1.  Ambition  is  a  virtue;  its  absence  is  a  defect  and  a  sign  of  maladjust- 
ment. It  is  incumbent  upon  the  good  parent  to  encourage  in  his  children  those 
habits  and  goals  which  will  help  them  to  be  "better  off"  than  himself,  and  his 
first  duty  is  to  make  his  child  want  to  "be  somebody." 

2.  The  middle-class  ethic  is  an  ethic  of  individual  responsibility.  The 
obligation  to  help  others  is  counteracted  by  the  obligation  to  get  ahead.  Middle- 
class  parents  train  children  to  compete  for  status;  they  do  not  bestow  status 
upon  them. 

3.  Middle-class  norms  place  a  high  evaluation  on  the  cultivation  and 
possession  of  skills  and  on  the  tangible  achievements  which  are  presumed  to 
witness  to  the  possession  of  skills  and  the  application  of  effort. 

4.  Middle-class  norms  place  great  value  on  "worldly  ascetism,"  a  readi- 
ness and  an  ability  to  postpone  and  to  subordinate  the  temptations  of  immedi- 
ate satisfactions  and  self-indulgence  in  the  interest  of  the  achievement  of  long- 
run  goals. 

5.  Rationality  is  highly  valued,  rationality  in  the  sense  of  the  exercise  of 
forethought,  conscious  planning,  the  budgeting  of  time,  and  the  allocation  of 
resources  in  the  most  economic  and  technologically  efficient  way.  Nothing 
should  be  left  to  chance.  The  way  to  win  the  sweepstakes  is  to  run  the  sweep- 
stakes. 

6.  The  middle-class  value  system  rewards  and  encourages  the  rational 
cultivation  of  manners,  courtesy,  and  personability.  Since  the  strangers  one 
meets  outside  the  family  are  numerous,  an  approach  acceptable  to  them  must 
be  developed.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  get  along  with  people. 

7.  The  middle-class  ethic  emphasizes  the  control  of  physical  aggression 
and  violence  which  are  subversive,  on  the  one  hand,  of  good  personal  relations 
with  as  many  people  as  possible,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  impersonal 
competitive  order  in  which  intellectual,  technical,  and  social  skills  may  realize 
their  maximum  value. 

8.  Recreation  should  be  "wholesome."  Leisure  time  should  be  spent 
constructively — toward  the  development  of  a  collection,  a  skill,  or  a  fund  of 
specialized  knowledge. 
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9.  Middle-class  values  emphasize  "respect  for  property."  This  respect 
includes  the  right  of  an  owner  to  do  what  he  wants  with  his  belongings  and 
not  to  have  others  help  themselves  to  them.  Children  must  be  taught  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  accounting  for  belongings  and  of  being  able  to  distinguish 
what  is  theirs  from  what  is  somebody  else's.  One  can  give  of  one's  bounty  but 
no  one  should  take  of  it  without  the  owner's  consent  or  gift.  Property  estab- 
lishes the  ego-ideal — one  is  what  one  has — and  the  superego  restriction — 
don't  take  what  belongs  to  somebody  else. 

Such  statements  of  the  elements  of  the  middle-class  ethos  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  contradictory  set  which  shows  paradoxes  inherent  in  the 
middle-class  code  in  the  United  States.  For  each  of  the  nine  items  above  a 
contradictory  one  may  be  stated  which  helps  to  blunt  the  code's  universality. 

1.  It  is  possible  to  get  ahead  without  hard  work  if  one  can  grab  the  main 
chance  or  if  one  knows  the  right  people  or  if  "luck"  is  on  your  side. 

2.  Help  thy  neighbor;  be  a  good  neighbor;  give  till  it  hurts.  Otherwise, 
our  society  will  fall  apart  at  the  seams. 

3.  There  are  skills  learned  in  the  "school  of  hard  knocks"  that  are  better 
than  all  the  education  and  all  the  vocational  training  that  is  available.  These 
skills  include  the  ability  to  put  one  over  on  the  other  fellow,  to  fence  him  in 
and  then  take  advantage  of  his  lack  of  freedom  of  movement. 

4.  Deny  yourself  but  go  out  on  a  spree  every  litde  while. 

5.  Chance  plays  a  great  role  in  life  and  the  jobs  that  successful  people 
hold  could  be  filled  by  others  who  are  not  so  successful  if  they  could  have 
gotten  them.  Everybody  is  expendable  and  exchangeable  for  somebody  else. 

6.  Manners  are  a  front,  a  necessary  front,  but  be  able  to  see  through 
them  or  you  won't  be  prepared  for  the  other  fellow's  next  move. 

7.  There  are  other  ways  of  hurting  and  destroying  people  besides  physical 
aggression  and  violence.  After  you  get  power,  nobody  is  going  to  inquire  into 
how  you  got  it  or  you  can  hire  people  to  prove  that  you  got  it  and  are  exer- 
cising it  "legally." 

8.  Work  is  unpleasant  and  a  hobby  should  take  you  away  from  it. 

9.  Property  should  be  respected,  but  its  acquirement  does  not  always 
occur  through  being  respectable. 

Lower-class  children  who  are  taught  the  middle-class  ideology  in  school 
see  that  their  parents  not  only  do  not  live  up  to  its  tenets  but  that  they  cannot 
live  up  to  them.  Planning  is  fine,  but  the  future  is  not  open  and  the  social 
universe  is  not  an  expanding  universe  for  the  lower-class  child.  "  'Foresight' 
tends  not  to  include  an  alertness  to  learning  opportunities  which  might  later 
'pay  off.'  The  job  is  evaluated  in  the  light  of  its  present  yield  in  income,  other 
immediate  satisfactions  and  job  security.  It  is  not  seen  as  a  stage  in  an  upward 
career.  ...  In  general,  the  working-class  person  .  .  .  appears  to  be  more 
spontaneous,  emotionally  irrepressible  and  'anarchic,'  to  give  freer  and  less 
disguised  expression  to  his  aggression,  and  to  find  it  more  difficult  to  play 
roles  with  which  he  does  not  basically  identify.  He  is  less  likely  to  possess,  to 
value  or  to  cultivate  the  polish,  the  sophistication,  the  fluency,  the  'good  ap- 
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pearance,'  and  the  'personality'  so  useful  in  'selling  oneself'  and  manipulating 
others  in  the  middle-class  world."  ^ 

In  training  children,  the  middle-class  and  the  lower-class  parents  conse- 
quently stress  different  goals.  Middle-class  parents  train  consciously,  rationally, 
deliberately,  and  in  demanding  fashion  whereas  the  lower-class  parents  are 
more  likely  to  permit  children  to  be  governed  by  their  own  impulses,  by  paren- 
tal convenience  and  momentary  and  unpremeditated  impulses,  and  by  the 
requirements  of  a  less  orderly  household.  Middle-class  parents  are  always  busy 
manipulating  the  chUd's  physical  environment,  his  social  environment,  and 
the  way  he  uses  his  time.  But  lower-class  parents  surrender  to  their  inability 
to  control  the  physical  and  social  environments,  and  do  not  find  that  "Time 
is  money."  Lower-class  children  play  where  they  can,  they  associate  with 
whom  they  can,  and  they  consume  time  as  they  can.  Skills  among  lower-class 
children  are  learned  from  peer  groups  and  through  exploration  and  experi- 
mentation in  the  outside  world,  but  among  the  middle  class  skills  are  developed 
and  nurtured  by  the  parents  often  without  regard  to  native  ability.  Whereas 
lower-class  children  are  physically  punished,  middle-class  children  are  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  love.  Cohen  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  effects  of  physical  punishment  are  as  lasting  or  as  deterrent  as  the  effects  of 
the  threat  of  the  loss  of  love.^"  He  thinks  that  the  lower-class  child  is  less  likely 
to  develop  the  overwhelming  emotional  dependency  on  the  love  of  one  or  two 
adults  so  typical  of  the  middle-class  child.  He  depends  more  upon  his  peer 
group  and  their  codes.  Aggressive  tendencies  among  middle-class  children  are 
worked  off  through  sublimation  and  highly  organized  sports;  in  the  lower  class 
physical  aggression  and  violence  are  more  common. 

What  are  the  personality  differences  which  show  up  between  middle- 
and  lower-class  children  as  a  result  of  the  difference  in  the  family  training 
grounds?  On  intelligence  tests  the  middle-class  children  do  considerably  better. 
But  investigation  has  shown  that  intelligence  tests  are  highly  class-structured; 
the  kinds  of  skills  and  abilities  they  test  are  those  that  middle-class  parents 
have  been  devoted  to  inculcating  and  developing  in  their  children. ^^  Intelli- 
gence tests  do  not  mainly  measure  native  intelligence;  they  measure  the  effects 
of  family  rearing  upon  native  ability  and  intelligence.  But  we  have  discovered 
that  native  ability  and  native  intelligence  are  spread  throughout  a  population 
without  regard  to  class  but  that  class  tends  to  bring  them  out  or  atrophy 
them. ^2  In  other  respects,  as  might  be  expected,  middle-class  children  show 
up  as  exemplifying  middle-class  norms  better  than  lower-class  children  who 
only  mouth  them  but  cannot  live  by  them.  In  some  tests  of  differential  sociali- 
zation, it  was  found  that  more  middle-class  boys  than  working-class  boys  like 
to  play  or  do  things  by  themselves,  that  more  than  twice  as  many  middle-class 
boys  as  lower-class  boys  have  hobbies,  collect  or  make  things,  play  a  musical 
instrument,  or  raise  animals,  that  more  working-class  boys  expect  a  friend  to 
repay  a  money  debt  through  doing  them  a  favor  than  do  middle-class  boys,  that 
twice  as  many  working-class  boys  as  middle-class  boys  would  pay  a  fundless 
friend's  way  on  a  relatively  expensive  outing  even  if  they  were  not  sure  that 
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the  friend  would  pay  them  back,  that  more  lower-class  boys  would  go  along 
with  the  peer  group  on  an  expedition  even  though  it  would  tie  up  their  future 
funds  for  some  time,  that  more  middle-class  boys  would  break  up  a  ball  game 
so  as  not  to  be  late  for  dinner. ^^ 

Thus  the  lower-class  boy  faces  the  world  of  work  and  occupational 
choice  as  a  family-molded  person  differently  from  his  middle-class  counter- 
part. What  then  happens  to  him  in  work  and  occupational  choice  because  of 
these  differences  in  family  rearing? 

Class,  family,  and  occupational  choice 

Three  periods  of  determination  of  occupational  choice  have  been  estab- 
lished in  a  monograph  devoted  to  an  approach  to  a  general  theory  of  occupa- 
tional choice.^*  They  are:  the  period  of  fantasy  choice;  the  period  of  tentative 
choice;  the  period  of  realistic  choice. 

The  period  of  fantasy  choice  is  marked  by  a  current  of  pleasure-affect 
running  through  reality.  At  first  the  occupational  identification  of  young  chil- 
dren is  with  function-pleasure,  pleasure  associated  with  infantile  sexuality.  As 
the  horizons  of  children  broaden  in  early  latency  they  begin  to  envisage  them- 
selves within  the  realm  of  reality  as  aviators,  explorers,  famous  baseball 
players,  ballerinas,  opera  singers.  But  the  choices  are  still  outside  the  immediate 
ken  of  their  reality  and  still  contain  fantasy  elements.  "The  fantasy  element 
grows  out  of  the  inability  of  children  to  introduce  the  relation  between  means 
and  ends  into  their  thinking  about  the  future — that  is,  to  engage  in  rational 
considerations,  without  which  they  cannot  establish  or  realize  appropriate 
goals  in  the  future.  Children  in  this  age  group  [early  latency]  make  any  and 
every  type  of  choice  and  are  unaware  of  the  barriers  which  stand  in  their  way. 
Certain  adult  activities  appear  pleasurable  to  them,  and  they  know  that  certain 
occupations  enable  one  to  engage  in  these  activities."  ^^ 

As  the  latency  period  unfolds  the  child  begins  to  see  himself  as  part  of 
the  objective  world;  he  seeks  to  adjust  his  introjected  imagery  to  the  external 
world.  The  child  begins  to  respond  to  new  forces  concerning  occupational 
choice:  his  own  intellectual  maturing,  the  pressure  from  his  parents  and  others 
that  he  concern  himself  with  "what  he  is  going  to  do,"  and  finally  the  fact  that 
he  begins  to  see  himself  as  an  adult.  At  the  end  of  the  latency  period  he  has 
given  up  his  fantasy  choice  of  occupation  ("kid's  stuff")  but  he  is  at  loose  ends 
concerning  what  choice  he  should  make. 

Many  children  in  this  transitional  stage  turn  to  their  parents,  assuming  that 
they  will  make  the  decision  for  them.  Parents  are  supposed  to  know  about 
the  world  of  reality,  and,  as  the  child  becomes  aware  that  he  must  begin  to 
take  account  of  the  real  world  in  making  an  occupational  choice,  he  turns  to 
them  for  help.  Although  reliance  upon  parents  might  be  considered  a  sign 
of  dependence,  viewed  in  perspective  it  may  be  an  important  forward  step. 
It  is  an  indication  that  the  child  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  his  earlier 
occupational  wishes  and  realizes  that  more  is  involved  than  wishful  thinking. 
It  is  not  long,  however,  before  he  discovers  that  his  parents  may  not  have 
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the  final  answer  or  may  refuse  to  assume  any  real  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
If  advice  is  offered,  the  child  may  become  uneasy  when  he  learns  the  direction 
of  his  parents'  thought;  he  is  not  at  all  sure  that  he  would  like  to  follow  the 
occupation  which  seems  to  be  their  first  choice.  When  he  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  the  solution  suggested  by  them  he  has  taken  a  major  step  toward  realizing 
that  choosing  an  occupation  is  his  problem,  that  he  must  do  something  about 
it  himself.  At  that  point,  the  child  enters  the  second  period,  the  period  of 
tentative  choices. ^^ 

In  the  period  of  tentative  choice  the  child  has  become  an  adolescent  and 
he  sees  himself  as  what  he  would  like  to  be  as  an  adult.  This  period  is  termed 
one  of  tentative  choice  because  most  adolescents  actually  consider  their 
choices  to  be  tentative.  Some  adolescents,  to  be  sure,  stick  to  the  choices  they 
have  made  at  this  period  but  not  always  with  the  most  felicitous  results.  Some 
have  to  stick  to  the  choice  because  by  late  adolescence  they  cannot  start  over 
again.  In  other  cases  changes  are  made  at  great  sacrifice.  During  the  period 
of  tentative  choice  the  adolescent  is  seriously  disturbed  by  the  strong  current 
of  sensual  feeling  which  sweeps  over  him,  by  his  struggle  to  achieve  emotional 
independence  from  his  parents,  and  by  the  resurgence  of  oedipal  conflicts  from 
infantile  sexuality.  If  he  can  successfully  weather  these  storms,  he  is  well  on 
the  way  to  make  a  realistic  occupational  choice.  But  even  in  making  a  realistic 
choice  highly  irrational  elements  such  as  the  ambivalence  inhering  in  human 
beings,  the  fact  that  one  option  closes  off  all  others,  the  infantile  desire  to 
have  all  the  world  as  one's  oyster,  and  other  elements  containing  neurotic 
ingredients  are  present.  The  three  stages  of  choice  are  in  dynamic  interaction 
in  late  adolescence  and  early  adulthood  in  our  type  of  society. 

How  does  the  class-position  of  the  family  affect  occupational  choice  by 
young  people?  "The  class  into  which  one  is  born  greatly  influences  the  amount 
of  education  one  is  likely  to  acquire,  and  this  in  turn  will  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  range  of  jobs  for  which  he  can  later  qualify."  Lower-class  boys 
did  not  maintain  fantasy  choices  or  heavy  elements  of  fantasy  choices  during 
adolescence.  They  accepted  the  restriction  on  activities  which  their  families' 
relatively  impoverished  circumstances  imposed  upon  them.  Few  among  the 
sample  in  the  study  referred  to  here  completed  high  school  and  fewer  still 
attended  college.  But  despite  the  economic  strain  it  was  the  lack  of  stimulation 
and  the  absence  of  appropriate  values  of  ambition  and  upward  mobility  which 
really  thwarted  them.  Adolescents  from  the  lower  classes  require  outside  stimu- 
lation and  guidance  if  the  reality  choice  they  make  is  not  to  be  delimited,  since 
their  families  and  peer  groups  are  unable  to  provide  them.  The  blocked  lower- 
class  adolescent  finds  himself  required  to  enter  the  job  market  at  a  relatively 
young  age.  But  not  all  is  well  here  with  middle-  and  upper-class  adolescents 
either;  some  of  them  are  able  to  delay  their  decision  making  and  even  to 
develop  a  pattern  of  hedging.  They  make  no  decision  before  entering  college 
and  delay  making  one  while  going  to  college.  Going  to  coUege  permits  them  to 
hide  their  procrastination.  The  authors  of  Occupational  Choice  tell  us  that 
prolonged  education  per  se  is  not  an  advantage;  the  advantage  lies  in  the 
opportunity  for  leisurely  deliberation  concerning  an  occupational  choice  and 
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for  avoiding  premature  commitments.  But  leisurely  deliberation  is  still  deliber- 
ation, not  procrastination. 

In  our  culture  the  family  continues  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  occupational  choice  of  youth  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  no  rigid  caste 
system  such  that  an  individual  is  borne  into  the  occupation  of  his  father. 
Though  occupations  are  many  and  choice  is  putatively  free,  it  is  as  a  member 
of  the  family  that  the  child  first  acquires  his  idea  of  work  and  occupation,  and 
it  is  through  the  family  that  he  is  usually  encouraged  or  discouraged  from 
pursuing  one  occupational  path  or  another.  Even  if  the  parents  take  no  firm, 
open  stand  for  or  against  some  given  occupation  or  occupations  the  child 
absorbs  unconsciously  the  attitudes  and  values  of  his  family.  But  is  the  family 
prepared  for  its  responsibility?  In  the  case  of  many  lower-class  families  the 
child  is  told  what  not  to  do  but  what  he  is  to  do  is  left  up  to  him.  "Although 
such  negative  advice  can  be  helpful,  it  is  never  adequate.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  individual  is  always  more  concerned  with  the  one  job  for  which  he  should 
prepare  himself  than  the  hundred  jobs  which  he  should  ignore.  In  this  respect, 
the  families  of  the  lower  income  group  failed;  they  did  not  provide  specific 
constructive  choice  for  their  adolescent  sons."  ^'^ 

But  lack  of  assistance  was  found  also  among  the  higher-income  groups. 
First  of  all,  the  father  could  not  transmit  to  his  son  his  own  occupational  and 
social  status  because  it  was  highly  individualized  and  nontransferable.  A  shoe- 
maker may  train  his  son  to  be  a  shoemaker,  but  a  chemical  engineer  specializ- 
ing in  petroleum  chemistry  cannot  pass  his  vocation  on.  Even  if  the  father  in  a 
highly  specialized  upper-income  corporation  wanted  to  introduce  his  son  to 
his  vocation  the  youngster  is  usually  incapable  of  comprehending  its  details.  An 
additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  family's  being  an  adequate  vocational 
counselor  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  higher-income  parents  to  dictate  to  the 
children.  But  this  unwillingness  to  dictate  tends  to  be  transformed  into  an 
avoidance  of  leadership  or  guidance,  a  surrender  of  parental  responsibility 
which  may  be  partly  ascribable  to  fear  and  doubt  and  partly  ascribable  to 
ignorance  of  what  to  do.  This  surrender  showed  itself  not  only  in  upper-income 
groups  because  of  hesitation  to  invoke  authority  or  ignorance  of  what  to  do 
but  also  in  lower-income-group  parents  who  feel  that  they  have  failed  in  their 
own  lives  occupationally.  Since  they  do  not  feel  like  successes  they  do  not 
feel  they  can  be  successful  in  helping  their  children  in  choosing  an  occupation. 

An  interesting  paradox  is  suggested  by  our  case  material  of  the  upper  income 
families.  Fathers  seem  to  be  very  concerned  about  the  choice  of  college  for 
their  daughters  and  play  the  principal  part  in  its  selection.  They  were  much 
more  active  in  helping  their  daughters  to  choose  a  college  than  in  assisting 
their  sons,  either  with  the  selection  of  a  college,  a  major  subject,  or,  more 
particularly,  a  future  occupation.  An  explanation  for  this  may  be  found  in 
the  desire  of  young  women  to  be  aided  by  their  fathers,  or  at  least  in  their 
wilHngness  to  accept  parental  guidance.  Frequently  the  father  who  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  selection  of  a  college  for  his  daughter  is  more  concerned 
with  the  environment  in  which  she  will  spend  her  late  adolescence  and  young 
adulthood  than  with  her  intellectual  and  occupational  preferment.  On  the 
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other  hand,  boys  do  not  as  a  rule  seek  their  fathers'  advice,  at  least  not 
overtly;  in  turn,  their  fathers  may  be  more  hesitant  ...  to  proffer  advice; 
and  finally,  the  boys  may  be  less  inclined  to  accept  whatever  advice  is 
offered.  1^ 

But  even  where  leadership  and  guidance  are  offered  the  youth  by  his 
parents  and  even  where  the  family  is  closely  knit  with  great  love  and  affection 
and  identification,  the  role  of  the  family  in  occupational  choice  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  vast  changes  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  job  market  and 
in  the  educational  world  which  helps  prepare  for  realistic  choice  of  occupation. 
"Even  the  parent  who  feels  that  his  judgment  is  superior  to  that  of  his  adoles- 
cent son,  and  who  is  not  disturbed  by  the  emotional  forces  which  might  con- 
tribute to  his  withholding  advice,  would  hesitate  before  offering  advice."  ^^ 
Some  enlightened  parents  are  thus  confused  about  what  advice  to  offer  and, 
rather  than  advising  out  of  confusion,  deliberately  assume  a  neutral  attitude. 
But  they  are  still  filled  with  anxiety  about  the  problem  and  this  anxiety  is  com- 
municated through  overt  behavior.  Their  anxiety  helps  to  accentuate  the 
adolescent's  anxiety.  Since  they  cannot  give  emotional  support  of  a  categorical 
kind  they  mistakenly  think  it  necessary  that  they  do  not  give  any  support  at 
all  even  through  discussion  and  exchange  of  views. 

What  about  occupational  choice  among  women?  The  study  on  occupa- 
tional choice  we  have  drawn  on  dealt  with  only  a  small  group  of  college  girls 
from  upper-income  families.  For  the  years  until  late  adolescence  when  they 
entered  college,  it  is  held  that  these  girls  also  went  through  the  fantasy  stage 
and  the  tentative  stage  in  occupational  choice.  But  from  their  entrance  into 
college  the  girls  think  and  plan  for  their  future  primarily  in  terms  of  marriage: 
"Everything  else  falls  into  a  subsidiary  position."  Those  upper-class  girls  who 
plan  to  enter  employment  before  marriage  often  seek  training  of  a  sort  that 
will  tide  them  over  until  marriage.  After  marriage,  according  to  this  study, 
they  intend  to  enter  community  activities  on  a  volunteer  basis  rather  than 
work  for  a  wage  or  salary.  Girls  who  do  not  envisage  themselves  as  marrying 
soon  after  college  or  who  possess  an  unusual  talent  are  more  concerned  in 
college  to  prepare  themselves  for  full-time  employment  through  their  studies. 
Concerning  girls  who  are  of  a  lower  economic  level  the  study  under  considera- 
tion offers  a  speculation.  They  will,  to  be  sure,  have  less  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation and  self-development  and  be  subject  to  greater  economic  pressures. 
Their  concern  will  be  greater  concerning  the  job  market.  But  they,  too,  will 
be  largely  concerned  with  a  future  marriage,  and  they  will  consider  work 
subsidiary  to  it. 

But  we  are  not  clear  from  this  study  nor  from  others  what  the  role  of  the 
employed  mother  is  in  the  occupational  choice  of  her  children.  Almost  one- 
third  of  the  married  women  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  labor  market.  Many 
married  women  have  returned  to  employment  after  the  early  years  of  child 
rearing  and  some  even  during  the  early  years.  Thus  children  and  adolescents 
are  faced  not  only  with  the  image  of  the  working  father  but  also  of  the  work- 
ing mother.  In  the  case  of  girls  v/ho  have  a  strong  identification  with  their 
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mothers  a  job  and  marriage  may  become  the  pattern  they  look  forward  to 
themselves.  In  a  boy  it  may  be  the  mother's  type  of  occupation  toward  which 
he  orients  his  hopes  and  aspirations.  In  cases  where  the  occupations  of  the 
mother  and  of  the  father  are  very  different  or  equally  unsatisfying  from  the 
standpoint  of  creation,  the  adolescent  may  suffer  even  greater  role  diffusion 
problems  than  he  otherwise  would.  Where  the  occupations  are  satisfying  to 
both  or  similar  there  may  be  an  integrated  introjected  imagery  of  the  parents. 

Social  class,  parental  occupation,  and 
emotional  disturbances  in  children 

Parental  occupation  may  be  a  point  for  fixation  of  childhood  neurosis  or 
psychosis.  That  is,  the  already  emotionally  disturbed  child  may  use  the  parental 
occupation  as  a  means  to  exploit  his  emotional  difficulties.  The  child  who  has 
been  emotionally  disturbed  by  infantile  experiences  can  manifest  his  dis- 
turbance by  what  Bettelheim  and  Sylvester  call  "fixation  on  primitive  forms  of 
mastery"  ^o  in  which  fantasy  gains  dominance  over  actuality.  In  today's  com- 
plicated culture  with  highly  specialized  occupations  it  is  difficult  for  such  a 
chUd  to  get  a  clear  view  of  what  his  father  does  for  a  living,  and  lack  of  a 
clear  view  permits  neurotic  or  psychotic  elaboration  and  embellishment  of 
the  parental  occupation.  In  the  cases  studied  by  Bettelheim  and  Sylvester  each 
child's  relationship  to  the  mother  had  been  disturbed  before  the  oedipal 
stage  and  they  turned  to  their  fathers.  The  child  came  to  judge  the  father  by 
his  occupation.  Since  the  child  was  already  emotionally  disturbed  and  since 
the  occupation  was  incomprehensible  to  him,  it  could  become  the  repository 
of  his  disturbance.  The  child's  reaction  to  it  became  what  is  called  a  symptom- 
choice.  He  projected  his  troubles  on  to  his  father's  occupation. 

One  boy's  emotional  disturbances  had  been  aroused  by  a  cold  and  distant 
mother  and  showed  up  in  defects  in  vision  and  speech,  among  others.  He 
turned  to  his  father,  who  regaled  him  with  fanciful  stories,  including  megalo- 
manic  rescues  of  children  from  the  clutches  of  evil  beings.  In  the  boy's  mind 
these  rescues  were  effected  by  the  father.  His  father  worked  in  a  stockbroker's 
office  and  this  office  became  a  place  of  great  fascination  for  the  boy.  Since  his 
father  was  his  rescuer  from  evil  the  boy  came  to  see  his  father  as  the  possessor 
of  secret,  magical  power.  This  power  in  the  child's  fantasy  enabled  his  father 
to  produce  money  by  the  juggling  of  figures.  To  protect  himself  against  fears 
and  be  like  his  magical  father  the  boy  came  to  spend  all  his  time,  in  school  and 
out,  juggling  figures.  "The  only  subject  he  troubled  to  learn  in  class  was 
arithmetic;  when  other  subjects  were  being  taught  he  withdrew  into  his  count- 
ing obsessions.  With  progress  in  arithmetic,  his  manipulation  of  figures  became 
more  elaborate.  For  hours  he  made  out  and  solved  problems  in  addition  or 
multiplication.  The  goal  was  always  to  reach  higher  and  higher  number  com- 
binations since  he  believed  that  these  high  figures  gave  him  power,  although 
actually  they  led  him  farther  and  farther  from  reality."  But  what  he  was  at- 
tempting to  obtain  through  figures  was  lasting  security  through  investment  of 
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money  as  in  a  stockbroker's  office.  In  treatment  for  his  emotional  disturbance 
he  began  to  buUd.  He  built  houses,  schools,  and  factories  which  first  his  father 
and  then  he  was  supposed  to  own.  Finally  he  was  cured  by  working  through 
his  fantasies  concerning  money,  investment,  and  ownership.  He  learned  other 
ways  to  overcome  reality  than  through  numbers — through  swimming,  playing 
ball,  and  going  on  hikes.  In  our  complicated  occupational  culture  he  had  be- 
come wrapped  up  in  forces  too  big  for  him  which  had  thrown  him  back  on 
his  emotional  disturbances  and  intensified  them. 

One  first-bom  boy,  rejected  by  his  mother  originally  and  even  more  in- 
tensely rejected  as  siblings  arrived  rapidly — three  in  five  years — turned  to  his 
father  who  was  a  biochemist  specializing  in  nutrition.  But  his  father's  profession 
was  far  beyond  his  grasp.  The  father  maintained  his  own  emotional  stability 
in  the  face  of  a  claiming  wife  by  dependence  upon  his  profession.  He  returned 
the  son's  affection  insofar  as  the  son  showed  interest  in  it.  His  father's  interest 
in  food  through  biochemistry  intensified  the  boy's  oral-incorporative  com- 
pulsions and  the  father's  preoccupation  with  the  microscope  led  the  boy  to 
assign  grandiose  magical  qualities  to  it.  "In  this  way  the  father's  profession 
gave  shape  to  the  boy's  delusional  system,  although  it  was  not  the  cause  of  his 
disturbance.  Borrowing  techniques  from  the  father  increased  the  boy's  distance 
from  the  pressing  actuality  of  his  life  situation  without  offering  relief  through 
real  mastery,  and  desperation  found  its  expression  in  psychotic  manifestations, 
as  he  put  incomprehensible  parental  practices  in  the  service  of  his  own  needs 
for  magic."  Under  therapy  the  boy  gradually  came  into  contact  with  the  real 
world  but  "magic  mastery  .  .  .  was  not  given  up  easily  or  without  struggle, 
since  the  prestige  offered  by  a  rewarding  life  seemed  infinitesimal  when  com- 
pared with  the  grandiose  ideas  implied  in  the  delusional  system." 

Another  case  described  and  explained  by  Bettelheim  and  Sylvester  il- 
luminates the  psychodynamics  of  a  child  with  an  overage  parent — an  elderly 
father — and  a  young  mother  emotionally  dissatisfied  with  her  marriage.  The 
mother  sought  to  absorb  the  boy's  personality  by  thrusting  upon  him  and  thus 
sublimating  all  her  pent-up  genital  desires.  This  absorption  in  turn  aroused 
his  anxiety  and  he  turned  to  his  father  for  protection  from  his  oedipally  acti- 
vated tendencies.  His  father  was  an  intellectual  and  the  boy  threw  himself  into 
intellectual  pursuits.  This  activity  was  spurred  on  by  the  child's  high  intelli- 
gence. His  father,  the  boy  discovered,  wrote  political  pamphlets  under  a 
pseudonym.  The  pseudonymous  element  led  the  boy  to  believe  that  his  father 
was  fearful  since  he  had  something  to  hide.  The  boy  sought  to  save  him  by 
reading  the  Congressional  Record  voraciously  (no  mean  feat  even  for  an 
adult).  By  thus  finding  out  how  power  was  wielded  he  would  save  his  father 
from  his  persecutors.  He  became  delusionally  the  world's  policeman  who  was 
going  to  save  his  otherwise  distinguished  father  from  the  forces  of  evil.  But 
he  was  also  reproachful  of  the  world  since  it  was  he  who  had  to  protect  his 
father  rather  than  the  other  way  around,  as  he  and  every  other  chUd  would 
want  it.  Finally  under  therapy  this  ten-year-old  boy  was  helped  to  view  his 
father  realistically. 
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Some  emotionally  disturbed  children  have  fathers  whose  occupations  can 
be  fantasized  by  the  children  as  harmful  to  them — such  as  a  girl  of  six  whose 
father  was  a  doctor,  and  a  boy  whose  father  was  a  butcher  in  the  stockyards. 
"In  our  culture  the  physician  is  invested  with  the  privilege  to  hurt;  he  vac- 
cinates the  child,  gives  her  penicillin  shots,  and  so  on.  This  privilege  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  child  in  terms  of  her  own  hostile  tendencies,  and  transforms 
all  physicians  (including  her  father)  into  anxiety-evoking  persons.  Similarly 
the  son  of  an  obstetrician  assumed  that  only  obstetricians  had  the  right  to 
examine  and  understand  sex  organs.  He  did  not  dare  to  compete  with  the 
father  and  hence  felt  that  sex  exploration  was  prohibited  for  him.  This  led 
first  to  the  impeding  of  all  exploration  and  then  to  a  severe  learning  inhibition." 
In  the  case  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  boy  whose  father  was  a  butcher  in 
the  stockyards  the  idea  that  his  father  was  a  killer  was  too  much  for  him  to 
tolerate.  It  made  real  the  delusion  that  his  father  was  going  to  kill  him  too. 
Hence  the  boy  sought  to  veil  his  father's  actual  occupation  by  seeing  him  only 
as  a  gardener  and  handy  man  around  the  house,  as  he  was  in  his  leisure  time. 
Since  the  boy  thus  reduced  his  father's  masculinity  to  bearable  imagery  he 
reduced  his  own  to  the  same  by  trying  to  act  and  live  as  a  girl.  In  order  to 
deny  his  father's  real  occupation  and  his  own  sex  the  boy  had  to  deny  greater 
and  greater  segments  of  all  reality  until  he  so  lost  contact  with  the  world 
that  he  had  to  be  placed  in  a  psychiatric  institution. 

Where  the  parents  or  one  of  the  parents  look  down  on  the  father's  oc- 
cupation as  menial  or  coarse,  the  child  himself  tends  to  give  up  learning  be- 
cause the  identificatory  figure  after  whom  he  has  patterned  himself  proves 
that  the  abilities  he  has  copied  are  not  worth  anything.  One  boy  whose  father 
was  a  manual  laborer  and  who  patterned  himself  after  him  found  that  in  the 
higher  intellectual  circles  in  which  the  mother  insisted  they  all  move  he  felt 
inferior.  "He  not  only  gave  up  all  efforts  at  intellectual  achievement,  but  also 
began  to  fight  society  by  delinquent  action." 

To  Bettelheim  and  Sylvester  it  is  not  the  occupational  division  of  labor 
which  is  in  itself  the  villain  in  these  pieces  but  the  fact  that  an  emotionally 
disturbed  child  has  difficulty  in  understanding  it.  The  real  villain  to  them  is  the 
emotional  disturbance  which  was  originally  visited  upon  the  child  in  the  home. 
But  a  German  social  scientist,  Alexander  Mitscherlich  of  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,^^  holds  that  the  division  of  labor  in  industrial  society,  the  separa- 
tion of  place  of  living  from  place  of  work,  the  change  from  independent 
producer  to  worker  and  employee,  have  themselves  caused  the  father  to  be- 
come for  the  child  "the  invisible  father."  Even  if  the  child  is  not  otherwise 
emotionally  disturbed  (as  they  all  were  in  Bettelheim  and  Sylvester's  cases), 
he  becomes  emotionally  disturbed  because  the  symbol  of  power  and  authority, 
the  strong  anchor  in  the  home,  is  forever  leaving  it.  The  young  child  cannot 
understand  the  father's  occupation  and  there  arises  what  Bednarik  calls  "the 
socialized  hatred  of  the  father."  Thence  come  anxiety  and  insecurity,  which 
may  manifest  themselves  in  aggression  by  the  child.  The  child  cannot  copy 
his  father's  work,  an  important  factor  in  identificatory  thinking.  Moreover,  the 
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father  himself  is  generally  dissatisfied  with  what  he  is  doing.  The  child's 
feeling  of  loss  of  love  is  intensified  because  he  finds  himself  rejected  for  some- 
thing the  father  himself  does  not  think  well  of.  Thus  the  invisible  father  is 
alienated  from  the  child's  world,  and  the  child  conceives  of  society  as  an  evil 
creature  which  deprives  him  of  strength.  Possible  reactions  to  invisible 
fatherhood  are  lack  of  concentration,  loss  of  contact  with  reality,  aggression, 
indifference  to  others. 

If  Mitscherlich  is  correct,  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  father's  oc- 
cupational activity  to  emotional  disturbance  in  children  is  far  more  serious 
than  Bettelheim  and  Sylvester  have  shown.  In  Mitscherlich's  view  the  invisible, 
incomprehensible  occupational  activity  is  itself  the  cause  of  emotional  dis- 
turbance in  the  child  rather  than  being  only  a  symptom-choice  of  emotional  dis- 
turbance otherwise  generated,  as  in  Bettelheim  and  Sylvester's  view. 


Attitudes  toward  children  of  fathers 
in  middle-class  occupations 

Child  rearing  in  middle-class  American  culture  is  highly  oriented  toward 
the  future,  a  parental  concern  with  how  children  will  turn  out.  The  middle- 
class  fathers  of  young  children  studied  by  Aberle  and  Naegele  --  expected 
that  their  sons  would  eventually  occupy  middle-class  occupational  positions. 
Though  they  expected  their  daughters  to  remain  middle  class  they  did  not 
anticipate  their  daughters'  being  in  the  labor  market.  All  of  the  fathers  studied 
wanted  college  training  for  their  boys;  a  majority  of  them  anticipated  college 
training  for  their  daughters  but  they  were  able  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  per- 
haps the  girls  would  not  go  to  college. 

On  initial  questioning  concerning  their  children's  choice  of  occupation 
and  choice  of  college  these  middle-class  fathers  would  say  that  they  had  no 
plans  for  their  children,  but  "no  plans"  was  an  offhand  way  of  cloaking  what 
they  really  expected.  Any  occupation  is  all  right  //  it  is  a  middle-class  occupa- 
tion and  any  college  is  all  right  if  it  is  a  good  college.  Never  did  they  mention 
skilled  wagework  as  a  future  occupation  for  their  children.  They  tended  to  re- 
ject the  idea  that  their  children  would  go  into  academic  life  since  academic 
life  for  them  was  not  part  of  the  American  success  story.  The  anomaly  in  the 
view  that  college  education  is  absolutely  necessary  but  that  those  who  make 
this  necessity  possible — teachers — are  not  successes  seems  not  to  strike  these 
parents.  In  the  minds  of  such  middle-class  parents  the  function  of  college 
teachers  is  to  help  make  somebody  else  successful.  Teachers  are,  as  it  were,  a 
commodity  which  one  purchases;  college  is  a  way  of  buying  oneself  into  suc- 
cess and  teachers  are  storekeepers  of  the  success  they  have  not  themselves 
manufactured.  It  is  possible  that  these  fathers  are  jealous  of  teachers  because 
teachers  can  do  what  the  fathers  would  like  to  do  but  cannot — train  and  govern 
the  minds  of  their  children. 
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"As  for  the  daughters,  over  half  of  the  fathers  who  discussed  the  point 
would  accept  the  possibility  of  a  career  for  their  daughters,  but  only  as  a  pos- 
sibility." -^  Most  of  these  men — whose  status  ranged  from  upper  middle  class 
to  lower  middle  class,  from  salaries  of  $20,000  a  year  to  $3,700  a  year — 
would  prefer  that  their  daughters  marry,  or  expect  them  to.  The  rest  categori- 
cally reject  the  idea  of  a  career  for  their  daughters.  "Only  two  fathers  wanted 
their  daughters  to  know  how  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  both  of  them  have 
wives  who  are  working  or  did  work  during  married  life." 

No  father  in  Aberle  and  Naegele's  group  foresaw  downward  mobility  for 
his  son.  Even  though  many  fathers  themselves  originally  started  lower  down 
they  expect  that  their  sons  will  start  up  the  ladder  beginning  at  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  they  themselves  had.  The  qualities  that  would  make  for  success  in 
their  boys  were  described  as  responsibility,  initiative,  competence,  aggressive- 
ness, competitively  capable.  Consequently  the  fathers  were  concerned  if  their 
children  did  not  already  show  these  qualities.  But  the  father  does  not  worry  so 
much  about  the  daughter  or  daughters  since  he  is  not  quite  sure  about  what  he 
expects  of  them  except  certain  general  characteristics  such  as  good  school 
performance,  moral  sexual  behavior,  being  "nice,"  "sweet,"  pretty,  affectionate, 
and  well  liked. 

In  interpreting  Aberle  and  Naegele's  study  we  think  it  important  to  em- 
phasize that  these  fathers  are  relatively  incapable  of  facing  up  to  the  reality- 
world  of  their  children's  native  abilities  and  the  kinds  of  things  their  children 
are  going  to  want  on  their  own.  Middle-class  fathers  may  be  as  little  capable  of 
facing  up  to  reality  as  young  children.  They  see  their  children  only  as  pro- 
longations of  themselves,  not  as  human  entities  in  their  own  right.  These 
fathers  try  to  find  their  own  emotional  anchors  in  their  children  but  they  are 
not  fully  prepared  for  the  time  when  the  anchor  is  lifted  and  the  ship  is  afloat. 
One  of  the  questions  which  will  soon  press  upon  American  occupational  cul- 
ture is:  What  shall  the  increasing  hordes  of  college  students  do  for  a  living? 
Apparently  their  middle-class  fathers  see  them  only  as  superb  middle-class 
specimens.  But  the  world's  work  cannot  be  done  only  by  Horatio  Alger  heroes, 
the  Rover  Boys,  and  the  onward-ever-onward  ideology  of  horizons  unlimited 
for  everybody.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  today's  middle-class  youth  may  be 
more  able  to  cope  with  mundane  occupations  than  their  fathers  can  cope 
with  the  idea  of  their  pursuing  them. 


Parental  occupation  and  the  development  of  children 

The  William  T.  Carter  Foundation  of  Philadelphia  published  in  1953  a 
report  of  a  study  of  parental  occupation  and  its  effect  on  the  development  of 
children.^*  The  study  was  based  on  information  gathered  from  81  persons; 
67  of  them  were  students  in  a  large  urban  university,  the  other  14  had  entered 
the  labor  market  when  they  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  At  the  time  the  study 
was  made  they  ranged  in  age  from  eighteen  to  thirty  with  59  of  them  in  the 
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18-24  group.  Information  was  secured  by  informal  interview  and  records 
written  out  by  the  informants.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  80  cases  (the 
father  of  one  had  died  when  the  informant  was  an  infant)  were  as  follows: 


OCCUPATION 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Proprietor 
Executive 

16 
4 

20.0 

5.0 

University  professor  or 
High  school  teacher 

14 

17.5 

Other  professional 

Semiprofessional 

Salesman 

12 

6 

10 

15.0 

7.5 

12.5 

Clerical 

2 

2.5 

Skilled  worker 

6 

7.5 

Semiskilled  worker 

6 

7.5 

Farmer 

2 

2.5 

Unemployed 

2 

2.5 

Over  one-half  of  these  fathers  are  in  the  upper  occupational  strata  of  profes- 
sional and  executive  groups;  over  two-fifths  are  in  the  lower  occupational 
groups.  Twenty-five  of  the  mothers  of  the  informants  were  employed,  20  to 
supplement  the  family  income,  the  other  5  as  the  sole  or  chief  support  of  the 
family.  Of  the  mothers  15  were  in  professional  or  proprietary  occupations, 
4  in  clerical  or  sales  jobs,  and  6  in  semiskilled  or  unskilled  jobs. 

The  attitudes  of  the  children  toward  parental  occupations  ranged  from 
pride  to  respect  to  tolerance  to  low  regard  to  shame.  Children  whose  parents 
were  in  professional,  executive,  and  creative  proprietary  occupations  were 
proud  of  them;  those  whose  parents  were  in  semiprofessional  and  "socially 
useful"  occupations  respected  the  parental  occupation;  tolerance  was  shown 
toward  parental  occupations  such  as  proprietorships  without  prestige  or  com- 
mission salesmen.  Children  were  ashamed  where  the  parental  occupation  re- 
quired the  parents  to  come  home  in  dirty  clothes  or  where  they  handled  a 
product  described  as  not  "nice."  For  other  occupations  of  low  prestige  the 
children  evinced  low  regard  rather  than  shame. 

One  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  smugness  and  philistinism  of  the 
replies.  The  criteria  of  judgment  are  conventional  without  understanding  of  the 
world's  work.  But  the  conventional  criteria  often  are  used  to  rationalize  deeper 
feelings.  What  the  informants  really  felt  about  their  parents  is  shown  when 
they  expressed  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  given  occupations  because 
they  permitted  or  did  not  permit  the  parent  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  them. 
"What  children  seem  to  like  is  an  occupation  which  allows  the  parent  the  time 
and  nervous  energy  to  be  a  parent."  ^^  Out  of  the  81  informants,  19  com- 
plained that  their  fathers  had  always  been  too  busy  to  participate  adequately 
in  family  life;  10  complained  that  he  was  away  from  home  so  much  of  the  time. 
Where  the  father  was  too  busy,  or  too  tired,  or  away  from  home  too  long, 
complaints  were  registered  about  the  rearing  by  the  mother.  Below  are  two 
such  complaints: 
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1.  Father  was  away  all  day.  Mother  is  an  aggressive  person. 

2.  Mother  is  an  aggressive  person  and  father  is  ineffective.  Mother  just  took 
over. 

One  comment  of  an  upper-class  informant  gives  the  results  of  leaving 
rearing  solely  to  a  mother: 

The  discipline  was  left  to  mother,  but  she  was  ineffective,  and  we  were  packed 
off  to  boarding  schools.  Both  parents  failed  us,  and  we  have  developed 
without  their  guidance.  I  blame  the  business  for  all  this. 

Complaints  about  lack  of  a  private  family  life  were  expressed  by  the  child  of 
a  clergyman,  of  a  mother  who  had  to  keep  a  store,  and  of  a  father  who  was 
a  doctor.  Even  the  prestige  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  occupations  does  not 
compensate  a  child  for  loss  of  the  love  and  affection  which  he  craves. 

Children  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  comparative  prestige  of  the  pa- 
rental occupation  in  the  child's  world  of  values.  There  is  a  tendency  of  children 
to  resist  identifying  with  parents  of  low-prestige  occupations,  to  escape  from 
having  to  acknowledge  them,  or  to  strive  to  rise  above  them.  Even  a  child  who 
originally  loved  the  parent  can  become  ashamed  because  of  the  opinion  of 
others  of  the  lowliness  of  the  parental  occupation.  What  happens  is  that  the 
oedipal  hostility  toward  the  parents  is  refurbished  by  the  social  opinion  of  the 
occupation  expressed  by  self-important  people  to  the  child.  The  child  wishes 
to  consider  the  father  a  great  man  (he  has  to  be  since  from  the  boy  he  has 
taken  away  the  mother  and  for  the  girl  he  is  the  forbidden  love-object)  and 
wishes  to  consider  the  mother  the  image  of  womanhood  (she  has  to  be  since 
for  the  boy  she  is  the  original  love-object  and  for  the  girl  she  is  the  recipient 
of  the  love  from  the  father  which  the  girl  herself  craved).  But  when  the  child 
finds  the  "world"  not  acknowledging  them  as  he  or  she  would  like,  the  infantile 
adaptation  is  disturbed  and  shame  and  guilt  are  aroused  by  silly  remarks  of 
ignorant  people: 

1.  When  I  was  in  the  sixth  grade  a  neighboring  woman  told  me  that  she 
considered  my  father's  occupation  rather  scummy  and  that  she  did  not 
want  her  children  to  be  contaminated  by  association  with  me.  It  dawned 
on  me  then  that  not  everybody  regarded  my  father  like  I  did  when  I  was 
a  child,  so  that  I  came  not  to  tell  what  my  father  did. 

2.  I  learned  about  social  distinctions  early  in  life  and  in  a  peculiar  way. 
Mother  hung  out  her  weekly  wash  to  dry,  and  her  next-door  neighbor 
said:  "You  don't  have  such  hard  washes.  Your  husband  wears  no  starched 
shirts  and  they  are  not  so  hard  to  iron  as  my  husband's  white  starched 
ones."  Then  she  laughed  in  a  snooty  way  and  added:  "Of  course,  I 
shouldn't  complain.  That's  the  inconvenience  of  having  a  husband  who  is 
a  white-collar  worker." 

3.  With  increasing  age  and  education,  I  seem  to  have  gotten  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  lack  of  prestige  that  was  associated  with  my  father's 
occupation.  It  came  to  a  point  where,  if  I  could  avoid  it,  I  never  mentioned 
him.  Still  later  on,  while  I  was  in  a  school  of  another  type,  I  saw  that  I 
was  not  in  the  same  social  strata  as  my  classmates.  Like  all  children,  I 
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wanted  to  be  proud  of  my  father,  but  often  I  felt  inadequate  and  insecure 
among  my  pals  because  of  my  father's  occupation.  At  times,  I  was  made 
to  feel  very  inferior. 

4.  I  came  to  feel  a  sense  of  shame  and  embarrassment  about  my  father's 
job,  not  because  of  the  lack  of  money,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  status. 
I  recall  being  very  impressed  with  the  status  of  occupations  of  other 
parents  and  secretly  wishing  that  my  father  could  achieve  that  status  so 
that  1  could  impress  other  boys  and  girls. '"^ 

Adolescence  and  social  class  in  rural  areas 

Ivan  Nye  in  a  study  of  adolescent-parent  adjustment  in  rural  areas  com- 
pared with  cities  dealt  with  the  following  topics:  (1)  the  child's  feeling  of 
being  loved  and  accepted  by  parents;  (2)  parents'  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
child;  (3)  child's  feelings  about  the  personalities  of  the  parents;  (4)  socializa- 
tion of  the  child;  (5)  child's  adjustment  to  groups  outside  the  family.-^  For 
each  of  these  five  topics  differences  were  found  favoring  the  city  families.  These 
differences  were  particularly  great  in  the  feeling  of  being  loved  and  secure,  and 
in  feelings  about  the  personalities  of  the  parents. 

The  sample  in  Nye's  study  consisted  of  1,472  adolescents  from  grades 
eight  and  eleven  in  15  public  schools  in  Michigan.  Of  these  adolescents  423 
were  from  farms,  183  from  open-country  nonfarm,  238  from  villages,  173 
from  small  towns,  208  from  fringe  areas,  216  from  cities,  and  5  who  did  not 
indicate  residence.  He  found  that  adolescent-parent  adjustment  tends  to  decline 
with  increased  rurality  (city,  fringe,  small  town,  village,  open-country  non- 
farm,  farm)  with  the  exception  of  the  small  town,  which  ranks  below  the  vil- 
lage and  almost  as  low  as  the  farm. 

In  answer  to  the  question  why  farm  adolescents  are  comparatively  more 
poorly  adjusted  to  parents  than  city  adolescents,  the  following  hypotheses  were 
offered  by  Nye. 

1.  While  city  adolescents  grow  up  in  a  social  world  resembling  that  in 
which  their  parents  lived,  that  is  not  true  of  the  farm  adolescent.  Social  change 
is  proceeding  so  rapidly  that  it  is  a  different  world.  Particularly  significant  for 
Nye  is  the  change  from  a  world  dominated  by  primary  groups  (face-to-face 
groups)  to  one  dominated  by  secondary  groups  (larger,  more  impersonal 
aggregations).  This  great  social  change  makes  adjustments  particularly  severe 
in  the  areas  of  (a)  social  values  and  ways  of  gaining  status — a  passing  from 
values  on  work,  production,  and  reputation,  to  those  of  money  and  consumer 
goods  appropriate  for  making  good  first,  casual  impressions  in  the  secondary 
group;  (b)  change  from  the  "great  family"  to  the  small  immediate  family;  the 
necessity  for  intensifying  the  bond  between  parents  and  children  with  the  de- 
cline in  size  of  the  group  from  which  family  members  can  draw  their  emotional 
security;  and  (c)  transition  from  a  world  in  which  duties,  privileges,  and  satis- 
faction of  needs  centered  in  the  family,  to  one  in  which,  to  a  great  extent,  they 
must  be  owed  to,  conferred  by,  and  satisfied  by  the  school,  the  adolescent 
group,  and  the  community. 
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2.  The  rural  adolescent  is  in  increasing  contact  with  urban  children  who 
work  less  and  receive  more  freedom  and  more  material  things. 

3.  The  rural  adolescent  feels  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  total  society  he  be- 
longs to  an  underprivileged  and  an  inferior  group  and  this  feeling  of  lack  of 
success  and  recognition  affects  his  feelings  toward  and  his  adjustment  to  his 
parents. 

But  Nye  found  that  there  were  differences  in  parent-child  adjustment  in 
rural  areas  among  the  rural  social  classes.  The  highest  socioeconomic  level 
farm  group  were  about  as  well  adjusted  as  the  comparable  city  group.  The 
wealthier  rural  adolescent  is  less  likely  to  be  treated  as  a  farm-hand,  receives 
greater  attention  from  his  middle-  or  upper-class  parents,  knows  home  as  a 
place  of  leisure  as  well  as  work,  finds  little  economic  frustration  in  his  parents. 
Economic  prosperity  leads  parents  to  look  upon  their  children  as  part  of  their 
success  and  not  as  a  burden.  Moreover,  parents  in  the  upper  socioeconomic 
strata  on  the  farm  and  in  rural  areas  generally  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
exposed  to  knowledge  about  child  care  and  child  rearing  and  to  set  store  by  book 
learning.  Farm  life  becomes  idyllic  when  the  conveniences  and  material  goods 
of  city  dwellers  are  accessible  to  the  farmer.  An  interesting  sidelight  on  this 
idyll  is  that  when  city-folk  "retreat"  to  the  farm  and  country — to  what  they 
call  "nature" — they  carry  with  them  all  the  appurtenances  and  technological 
advancements  of  the  city.  The  open  country  now  is  an  idyll  when  man  conquers 
it. 


Some  concluding  remarks  on  class  and  caste  in  the 
socialization  process 

The  family  is  the  basic  social  agency  of  core-personality  formation  and 
establishes  a  foundation  for  occupational  aspirations  and  expectations.  From 
it  come  attitudes  and  an  ideology  toward  work  and  occupation.  In  the  middle 
class  these  attitudes  and  ideology  are  ambition-centered.  But  the  pitilessly 
blocked  lower  class — particularly  where  this  class-position  is  joined  to  caste 
distinction  as  with  the  Negro,  the  Puerto  Rican,  the  Mexican — are  taught 
openly  as  well  as  through  nonverbal  communication  of  unconscious  feelings 
that  they  must  earn  a  living,  settle  down,  and  accept  their  lot.  Where  lower- 
class  parents  have  higher  aspirations  and  expectations  for  their  children,  these 
are  usually  associated  with  attitudes  toward  marriage  and  family  life  that  are 
not  inchoate  or  anarchic.  Indeed,  parental  change  in  the  direction  of  middle- 
class  ideology  toward  marriage  and  the  family  may  be  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary for  change  in  occupational  ideals  and  aspirations  for  the  children. 

In  the  occupational  structure  of  American  society  today,  marked  by  high 
specialization  of  labor,  trammeling  of  spontaneity,  general  lack  of  any  but 
narrow  outlets,  almost  everybody  is  deprived  of  some  feeling  of  creation.  It 
would  appear  to  be  the  family's  job  to  break  through  this  cultural  inhibition 
and  aid  children  to  overcome  the  very  forces  which  play  upon  the  parents. 
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Yet  discontent  of  the  parents  with  their  part  of  the  world's  work  will  be  com- 
municated to  the  children. 

To  substitute  solely  the  accumulation  of  money  for  the  desire  for  creation 
achieves  a  factitious  inner  security.  Children  with  their  finely  attuned  un- 
conscious minds  know  full  well  when  their  parents  have  sought  to  find  in 
money  and  wealth  the  inner  security  they  could  not  find  in  and  through  them- 
selves. Latterly,  endless  accumulation  of  money  has  given  way,  as  an  incentive 
among  college-trained  people,  to  "security,"  and  we  find  that  bizarre  phe- 
nomenon of  young  "organization  men"  looking  for  jobs  with  good  pension 
systems.  At  twenty-five  they  want  to  be  sure  of  themselves  at  sixty-five.  These 
are  the  children  of  parents  who  were  themselves  young  in  the  "Great  Depres- 
sion" and  can  communicate  only  their  own  need  for  the  security  they  did 
not  know. 

One  of  the  corollaries  of  the  lack  of  creative  outlets  for  most  Americans 
in  their  occupations  is  that  they  seek  through  the  family  to  relieve  boredom 
and  monotony  on  the  job.  Thus  their  role  in  the  conjugal  family  becomes  all 
the  more  important  for  their  continuing  ability  to  tolerate  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  their  occupational  roles.  With  the  vast  increase  in  leisure  time 
through  the  shorter  work  day  and  work  week  instituted  throughout  the  culture 
in  recent  decades  the  family  now  bears  a  greater  burden  of  taking  up  the 
creative  slack  in  the  occupational  world.  Children  learn  quickly  with  what 
high  anticipation  and  even  glee  their  working  parents  look  forward  to  not  hav- 
ing to  go  to  work  and  quickly  understand  that  work  is  a  bore.  Thus  the  family 
and  work  become  to  them  two  antithetical  worlds.  Even  without  such  a 
bifurcation  of  worlds  children  and  adolescents  are  torn  with  ambivalence  that 
is  tension-creating  and  confusing.  With  the  bifurcation  their  inner  ambivalence 
is  constantly  re-energized.  So  to  the  other  great  tasks  which  now  devolve  upon 
the  modem  American  family  there  is  added  the  task  of  compensating  for  a 
frustrating  occupational  world  without  intensifying  underlying  ambivalence. 
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The  terms  "contraception,"  "birth  control," 
"planned  parenthood" 

Contraception  and  birth  control  are  terms  which  are  often  mistakenly  taken  to 
be  interchangeable  for  each  other.  But  as  Bowman  for  one  has  pointed  out, 
the  term  contraception  is  the  narrower  one,  referring  to  any  means  to  pre- 
vent conception  in  coitus  whereas  birth  control  is  the  wider  term  referring 
to  methods  used  to  control  births  either  before  conception  or  after  conception.^ 
What  we  have  called  the  reproductive  revolution  (in  Chapter  1)  involves 
modem  methods  of  contraception  based  upon  developments  in  human  biology 
and  medical  technology.  Other  earlier  societies,  lacking  knowledge  of  human 
reproduction  and  adequate  medical  technology,  have  practiced  birth  control 
by  crude  means. 

Planned  parenthood  is  a  term  emphasizing  that  propagation  is  not  an  in- 
evitable result  of  coitus  among  fertile  mates  but  can  be  regulated  and  controlled 
by  the  wishes  of  the  parties.  Basic  to  this  planning  is  the  existence  of  modem 
contraceptive  techniques. 

Infanticide,  abortion,  social  prohibitions,  and  unplanned 
methods  of  birth  control 

Infanticide  is  the  term  applied  to  the  killing  of  infant  children  by  ex- 
posure, strangulation,  or  other  means.  Where  practiced  it  usually  relates  par- 
ticularly to  the  killing  of  female  infants.  Keeping  down  the  number  of  females 
in  a  society  means  fewer  child-bearing  agents;  thus  population  increase  is 
checked.  Fliigel  calls  the  practice  of  infanticide  in  primitive  communities 
"notorious."  ^  In  contemporary  American  society  infanticide  is  considered 
murder  in  our  legal  code  but  instances  of  occurrence  are  nevertheless  not 
lacking. 

Abortion  is  the  termination  of  a  uterine  pregnancy.  The  induced  aborting 
of  pregnancies  has  been  practiced  among  societies  for  thousands  of  years,  one 
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recipe  for  abortion  in  ancient  China  dating  back  to  a  period  somewhere  about 
2737-2692  B.C.  Induced  abortions  (as  distinct  from  therapeutic  and  spon- 
taneous abortions,  for  discussion  of  which  see  below  in  this  section)  are  widely 
prevalent  in  contemporary  western  society.  Accurate  figures  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  in  the  words  of  Warren  S.  Thompson: 

The  author  has  been  told  on  what  he  regards  as  good  authority  that  in  pre- 
Nazi  days  the  number  of  induced  abortions  in  Berlin  each  year  considerably 
exceeded  the  number  of  births.  A  recent  study  in  a  maternity  clinic  in  Ham- 
burg showed  that  in  1947  and  1948  there  were  only  1.2  births  per  abortion 
and  that  in  one  medium-sized  town  in  the  British  Zone  (1947)  the  number 
of  abortions  exceeded  the  number  of  births.  Inghe  gives  the  number  of  illegal 
abortions  in  Sweden  as  10,000.  This  may  be  compared  with  130,000  live 
births.  Legal  abortions  rose  from  55  in  1939  when  the  new  more  liberal  law 
was  passed,  to  1,600  in  1945.  ...  In  Japan,  under  the  new  eugenics  law, 
the  number  of  abortions  is  increasing  rapidly.  There  is  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  abortion  is  still  one  of  the  leading  methods  of  keeping  down  man's 
numbers.^ 

For  France  in  recent  years  Beauvoir  gives  the  figure  of  an  average  of  1  million 
abortions  a  year.^ 

Lowie  contends  that  the  practice  of  abortion  (and  infanticide)  sheds 
some  doubt  on  the  nature  of  the  "parental  instinct"  and  shows  that  the  "pa- 
rental instinct"  is  highly  susceptible  to  cultural  influences.'^  But  Lowie  does  not 
seem  to  realize  that  the  parental  instinct  of  love  contains  its  own  ambivalent 
opposite  in  hostility  to  children;  the  instinct  is  psychologically  two-faced.  It  is 
both  sides  of  the  parental  instinct  which  are  thus  susceptible.  There  is  more 
of  the  unconscious  in  culture  than  meets  the  eye  of  sheerly  descriptive  anthro- 
pology. Cultures  elaborate  what  people  in  them  unconsciously  want  to  do  or 
prohibit  them  from  doing  what  they  unconsciously  want  to  do. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Russian  revolution  abortions  were  free  and  legal. 
They  became  a  widespread  substitute  for  contraception.  "No  social  stigma 
was  attached  to  a  woman  who  submitted  to  the  operation,  no  matter  how 
often.  Sexual  freedom  and  sexual  selection  were  thus  unhampered  by  any 
legal  encumbrance,  the  idea  being  that  in  a  socialist  society  the  individual  was 
mature  and  sensible  enough  to  govern  his  behavior  with  taste,  with  social  re- 
sponsibility, and  without  the  need  of  governmental  interference."  ^  In  1936, 
after  the  triumph  of  the  Nazis  in  Germany,  a  drive  for  a  larger  Russian  popu- 
lation and  manpower  to  meet  the  requirements  of  industrial  production,  par- 
ticularly production  of  materials  for  war  which  the  Soviets  deemed  inevitable, 
was  instigated.  The  Soviet  government  actively  began  to  propagandize  against 
the  very  free  and  easy  marriage  and  divorce  laws  and  against  the  free  and 
easy  practice  of  abortion  which  had  earlier  prevailed.  The  official  Communist 
newspaper  Pravda  criticized  women  for  undergoing  too  many  abortions  and 
thus  injuring  their  health  and  ruining  their  lives.  Abortions  declined  in  number 
as  a  result  of  the  government  campaign.  With  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
need  for  population  was  great,  the  Russians  having  suffered  manpower  losses 
estimated  at  5,000,000  killed  and  15,000,000  wounded.  The  law  of  June  26, 
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1946  outlawed  abortions  except  for  women  whose  health  or  Ufe  would  be 
seriously  endangered  by  childbirth.  "A  physician  who  violated  the  law  was 
liable  to  from  one  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The  woman  who  underwent 
such  an  operation  was,  on  a  first  offense,  exposed  to  social  censure  and,  on  a 
repetition  of  the  offense,  might  be  fined  three  hundred  rubles.  If  an  outsider, 
presumably  the  man  with  whom  she  had  cohabited,  had  persuaded  or  coerced 
her  into  the  operation,  he  was  to  face  trial  and  suffer  a  sentence  of  from  one 
to  two  years'  imprisonment."^  Murdock  errs  badly  when  he  writes:  "The 
experience  of  post-revolutionary  Russia  with  permissive  abortion  is  an 
eloquent  illustration  of  the  mechanism  by  which  societies  come  to  reject  mal- 
adaptive innovations  in  sexual  practices  and  are  brought  back  into  conformity 
with  the  regulative  controls  that  most  peoples  have  learned  to  respect."  *  His 
error  lies  in  failing  to  realize  that  Russia's  change  in  policy  with  regard  to 
abortions  stemmed  from  military,  political,  international,  and  economic  con- 
siderations. Whether  ethical  considerations  would  have  altered  the  original 
view  on  abortions  which  persisted  from  1917  to  1936  if  military,  political, 
international,  and  economic  considerations  had  not  intervened  we  have  no 
way  of  telling. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are  three  types  of  abortion:  (1)  thera- 
peutic abortion,  which  is  legally  permitted  on  medical  certification  that  con- 
tinued pregnancy  and  birth  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother;  (2) 
spontaneous  abortion,  which  is  generally  known  as  miscarriage  and  is  con- 
sidered an  act  of  nature  (although  there  are  clearly  cases  of  spontaneous 
abortion  which  occur  for  psychic  reasons — an  act  of  human  nature — where 
the  woman  does  not  wish  to  bear  the  child  and  the  pregnancy  miscarries 
psychosomatically);  (3)  criminal  (or  induced)  abortion,  in  which  pregnancy 
is  illegally  terminated  through  deliberate  interference  by  human  agencies.  The 
most  dangerous  form  of  abortion  is  that  which  is  self-induced  by  crude  instru- 
ments. The  pills  peddled  for  self-induced  abortions  are  worthless  if  pregnancy 
has  actually  occurred. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  there  are  about  350,000 
criminal  abortions  in  the  United  States  every  year.  Dickinson,  on  the  other 
hand,  offers  two-thirds  of  a  million — that  is,  close  to  700,000 — as  the  probable 
number  of  abortions  performed  annually  in  the  United  States.  This  figure 
probably  includes  all  nonspontaneous  abortions  (medically  supervised,  crimi- 
nal, self-induced,  midwife-induced).^  Guttmacher  from  a  survey  of  studies  of 
illegal  abortions  found  rates  varying  from  4  to  22  per  cent  of  all  pregnancies. 
A  1954  study  gave  a  conservative  estimate  of  330,000  illegal  abortions  each 
year  in  the  United  States.^"  Most  illegal  abortions  are  performed  by  doctors 
in  what  has  been  called  the  "abortion  racket."  In  some  cases  the  doctor  is  a 
quack  or  an  otherwise  qualified  physician  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  license 
to  practice  medicine.  The  law  is  poorly  enforced  and  apparently  is  basically 
not  fully  enforceable. 

The  death  rate  is  not  high  for  illegal  abortions  performed  "by  the  well- 
trained,  big-scale  illegal  medical  abortionist,"  according  to  Guttmacher.  It  is 
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highest  among  girls  aged  ten  to  fourteen  and  among  women  aged  forty  or 
over,  and  much  higher  among  unmarried  than  among  married  women  accord- 
ing to  Baber.  He  also  says  that  the  death  rate  from  abortion  is  two  to  four 
times  as  high  among  nonwhite  women  as  among  white  but  is  declining  rapidly 
for  both.  The  racial  difference  varies  according  to  age.  For  example,  among 
girls  ten  to  fourteen  the  abortion  death  rate  is  more  than  four  times  as  high 
for  nonwhites  as  for  whites,  but  among  women  thirty-five  to  forty-four,  less 
than  twice  as  high.^^  The  higher  death  rates  in  these  cases  are  ascribable  to 
the  poorer  techniques  and  personnel  involved  in  abortions  among  the  young, 
the  unmarried,  and  nonwhites.  Guttmacher  writes:  "No  unprejudiced,  sound 
investigation  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country  or  Western  Europe  of  the 
volume,  methods,  social  implications,  or  results  of  the  large-scale,  expert 
illegal  abortionist.  Such  unbiased  research  is  in  order."  ^^ 

Among  the  arguments  against  even  therapeutic  medical  abortion  are  the 
following:  (1)  It  is  murder.  (2)  It  endangers  the  life  of  the  woman.  (3)  It 
promotes  immorality.  (4)  It  is  contrary  to  the  moral  law  and  God's  law.  (5) 
It  is  illegal.  (6)  Human  life  is  sacred.  Against  these  and  other  arguments 
condemning  abortion  Simone  de  Beauvoir  has  used  her  pen: 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  bourgeois  society  displays  a  greater 
hypocrisy;  abortion  is  considered  a  revolting  crime  to  which  it  is  indecent 
even  to  refer.  For  an  author  to  describe  the  joy  and  the  suffering  of  a  woman 
in  childbirth  is  quite  all  right;  but  if  he  depicts  a  case  of  abortion,  he  is  ac- 
cused of  wallowing  in  filth  and  presenting  humanity  in  a  sordid  light.  Now, 
there  are  in  France  as  many  abortions  per  year  as  there  are  births.  It  is  thus 
a  phenomenon  so  widespread  that  it  must  in  fact  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
risks  normally  implied  in  woman's  situation.  The  law  persists,  however,  in 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  and  so  requires  that  this  delicate  operation  be  per- 
formed in  secret.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  arguments  brought 
forward  against  the  legalization  of  abortion  .  .  .  One  thing  that  friends 
and  enemies  of  legal  abortions  agree  on  is  the  radical  failure  of  repressive 
legislation  .  .  .  For  lack  of  widely  available  contraceptives,  abortion  is  today 
in  France  the  only  recourse  for  women  unwilling  to  bring  into  the  world 
children  doomed  to  misery  and  death. ^^ 

Abortion  has  been  called  a  "class  crime"  because  so  many  more  abortions 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  lower  classes  than  by  the  higher  classes,  where 
adequate  contraceptive  knowledge  has  been  available  and  utilized,  Beauvoir 
contends  that  medical  abortion  is  no  longer  dangerous  to  women  under 
modern  conditions  of  scientific  knowledge  and  technology,  and  that  as  part  of 
the  movement  to  make  the  emancipation  of  women  really  effective  it  should 
be  legalized.  She  agrees  that  it  would  be  even  more  preferable  to  openly  and 
freely  disseminate  contraceptive  knowledge  among  all  peoples  and  teach  them 
how  to  utilize  it.  In  the  United  States  the  number  of  abortions  will  decline  as 
contraceptive  knowledge  becomes  more  prevalent  and  utilized. 

Infanticide  and  abortion  are  means  of  controlling  births  after  the  fact  of 
conception.  Some  prescientific  societies  have  employed  social  prohibitions  to 
avoid  conception,  such  as  sexual  taboos  which  forbid  coitus  at  certain  times, 
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which  segregate  women  from  men  for  stipulated  periods,  and  which  forbid 
the  remarriage  of  widows.  Restricting  marriage  by  permitting  its  occurrence 
only  at  a  relatively  late  date  in  the  life  span  can  also  successfully  control  the 
birth  rate.  Through  relatively  late  age  at  marriage,  particularly  for  women, 
the  time  span  for  female  fecundation  is  narrowed.  In  some  societies  celibacy  is 
enforced  either  on  all  men  for  a  time  or  on  certain  men  for  a  time  or  forever. 
Among  the  unplanned  methods  of  controlling  births  in  societies  where 
science  and  the  control  over  nature  are  rudimentary  are  the  ravages  of  disease, 
of  famine,  and  of  war,  which  take  from  the  population  men  in  the  flower  of 
their  potency. 

Coitus  interruptus 

A  crude  method  of  contraception  is  coitus  interruptus  which,  its  Latin 
name  makes  obvious,  involves  interrupting  the  coital  act.  This  interruption  is 
achieved  by  the  man's  withdrawing  the  penis  from  the  vagina  before  he 
ejaculates.  Ejaculation  occurs  outside  with  or  without  manual  stimulation  by 
the  female.  In  the  early  days  of  his  medical  practice  and  the  formulation  of 
the  psychoanalytic  system  of  interpretation  of  behavior  Freud  found  this  con- 
traceptive practice  prevalent  among  his  patients.  He  was  led  to  intensive  study 
of  it,  and  found  it  to  be  harmful  to  mental  health.  Its  boon  companion  is 
anxiety-neurosis.  Beginning  in  1894  he  analyzed  its  effects  and  his  writings 
on  it  still  merit  our  attention.  Below  are  his  early  statements. 

Coitus  interruptus  is  almost  always  harmful;  though  only  for  the  wife  when 
the  husband  practises  it  regardlessly,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  interrupts  coitus 
as  soon  as  he  is  near  to  ejaculation  without  troubling  himself  about  the  stage 
of  his  wife's  excitement.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  husband  waits  for  his  wife's 
satisfaction  then  the  coitus  will  be  equivalent  to  the  normal  for  her — but  the 
husband  will  become  a  sufferer  from  anxiety-neurosis.  I  have  collected  and 
analyzed  a  great  number  of  observations  which  have  provided  the  material  for 
these  conclusions.^* 

Today  we  are  not  so  sure  about  the  "normality"  of  the  wife's  satisfaction  in 
gaining  orgasm  through  coitus  interruptus  or  about  the  lack  of  harm  to  the 
husband  who  disregards  his  wife's  excitement. 
Freud  continues : 

Anxiety  in  men  who  practice  coitus  interruptus.  As  has  been  said  already, 
coitus  interruptus  is  harmful  to  the  woman  when  it  is  practised  without 
regard  to  her  satisfaction;  but  it  becomes  harmful  to  the  man  if,  in  order  to 
provide  satisfaction  for  the  woman,  he  voluntarily  controls  coitus  and  delays 
the  ejaculation.  It  thus  becomes  intelligible  that  as  a  rule  only  one  partner  of  a 
married  couple  practising  coitus  interruptus  falls  ill.  Incidentally,  coitus 
interruptus  but  rarely  leads  to  a  pure  anxiety-neurosis  in  men;  there  usually 
results  a  combination  of  it  with  neurasthenia. ^^ 

Freud  took  up  the  criticism  against  his  view  of  the  crucial  place  of  coitus 
interruptus  in  anxiety-neurosis — a  criticism  based  in  part  on  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  people  who  practice  coitus  interruptus  is  incomparably  greater  than 
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the  number  of  those  afflicted  with  anxiety-neurosis — by  admitting  straight  off 
that  other  factors  must  be  present  for  the  anxiety-neurosis  to  occur,  factors 
such  as  disposition,  the  total  effect  of  all  causative  agents,  and  reinforcement 
by  other  less  extraordinary  injurious  factors.  But  he  points  out  that  these  other 
factors  might  have  remained  quiescent  if  the  sexual  factor  introduced  by 
coitus  interruptus  had  not  supervened.  He  adduces  certain  observations  in 
support  of  this  view: 

1 .  So  long  as  an  anxiety-neurosis  in  young  married  women  is  not  yet  estab- 
lished, but  only  appears  sporadically  and  disappears  again  spontaneously,  it 
is  possible  to  demonstrate  that  every  such  wave  of  the  neurosis  is  traceable 
to  a  coitus  lacking  in  satisfaction.  Two  days  after  this  experience,  or  in 
persons  of  litde  resistance,  on  the  next  day,  an  attack  of  anxiety  or  vertigo 
regularly  appears,  bringing  in  its  train  the  other  symptoms  of  the  neurosis, 
which  all  again  disappear  together  with  the  attack  if  marital  relations  occur 
sufficiently  seldom.  A  chance  absence  from  home  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
or  a  holiday  in  the  mountains  necessitating  the  separation  of  the  couple, 
have  a  good  effect;  the  gynaecological  treatment  that  is  usually  resorted  to  in 
the  first  instance  is  beneficial  because  marital  relations  are  broken  off  while 
it  lasts.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  success  of  local  treatment  is  but  transitory 
— and  even  in  the  mountains  the  neurosis  reappears  as  soon  as  the  husband  in 
his  turn  arrives;  and  so  forth.  When  a  physician  who  understands  this  aetiology 
advises  a  patient  in  whom  the  neurosis  is  not  yet  established  to  substitute 
normal  relations  for  coitus  interruptus  a  therapeutic  test  of  the  statements 
made  here  is  supplied.  The  anxiety  is  removed  and  does  not  return  again 
without  a  fresh  cause  of  a  similar  nature. 

2.  In  the  history  of  many  cases  of  anxiety-neurosis  both  among  men  and 
women  we  find  a  striking  fluctuation  in  the  intensity  of  the  clinical  symptoms, 
and  even  in  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  whole  condition.  One 
year,  they  will  say,  was  pretty  good,  the  next  was  frightful;  on  one  occasion 
the  improvement  coincided  with  a  certain  treatment  which  however  on  the 
next  attack  turned  out  quite  useless;  and  so  on.  Now  if  we  enquire  into  the 
number  and  sequence  of  the  children  and  compare  this  record  with  the  history 
of  the  neurosis  a  simple  solution  results — the  periods  of  improvement  and 
well-being  coincide  with  the  wife's  pregnancies,  during  which  of  course  the 
need  for  contraception  was  no  longer  present.  The  treatment  that  had  been 
so  beneficial  to  the  man  .  .  .  was  the  one  after  which  the  wife  had  become 
pregnant. 

3.  From  the  anamnesis  [past  history]  of  patients  we  frequently  find  that 
the  symptoms  of  anxiety-neurosis  have  at  some  definite  time  supplanted  the 
symptoms  of  some  other  neurosis,  for  instance,  neurasthenia,  and  have 
taken  their  place.  In  such  a  case  it  can  quite  regularly  be  proved  that,  shortly 
before  the  change  in  the  clinical  picture,  a  corresponding  change  had  taken 
place  from  one  to  another  of  the  various  kinds  of  unhealthy  sexual  conditions 
possible. ^^ 

Today  we  know  that  everybody  has  a  neurotic  potential;  coitus  interruptus  has 
fertile  pathological  ground  to  feed  on  in  everybody. 

Commenting  in  1905  upon  whether  hysteria  could  be  cured  by  marriage 
and  normal  sexual  intercourse,  Freud  pointed  out  in  the  famous  case  of  Dora 
that  "if  the  satisfaction  afforded  in  marriage  is  again  removed — as  it  may  be 
owing  to  coitus  interruptus,  psychological  estrangement,  or  other  causes — then 
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the  libido  flows  back  again  into  its  old  channel  and  manifests  itself  once  more 
in  hysterical  symptoms."  ^^ 

Coitus  interruptus,  which  is  more  popularly  known  as  the  practice  of 
withdrawal,  is  said  by  Joan  Malleson  to  be  still  the  most  widely  used  method 
of  contraception  in  the  world  "though  its  inefficiency  must  have  been  manifest 
to  millions  of  couples.  Its  influence  in  causing  anxiety-neurosis  has  only  been 
recognized  in  recent  years."  ^^  (We  shall  see  later  in  this  chapter  that  with- 
drawal is  not  the  most  widely  practiced  method  of  contraception  in  the  United 
States.  The  Indianapohs  study  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  shows  a  com- 
paratively low  reliance  on  withdrawal  at  the  present  time.^^)  Withdrawal  is 
a  cause  of  nervous  strain  and  highly  detrimental  to  men  although  Malleson 
admits  that  some  men  exert  this  control  without  harm  to  health  or  tempera- 
ment. But  Malleson  fails  to  point  out  that  those  men  to  whom  the  practice 
of  withdrawal  is  not  detrimental  may  be  the  ones  whom  she  mentions  in  an- 
other place  in  her  book  as  being  unwilling  to  let  women  have  their  semen  al- 
together. The  acceptability  of  the  practice  by  these  men  may  be  ascribable  to 
an  autoeroticism  which  gets  joy  from  the  knowledge  that  nobody  else  can 
gain  any  pleasure  from  one's  own  organs  but  oneself. 

Malleson  thinks  that  withdrawal  may  have  little  or  no  effect  on  a  woman 
who  is  able  to  achieve  orgasm  before,  or  in  spite  of,  interruption  of  intercourse 
or  on  a  woman  who  is  equally  frigid  whether  intercourse  is  interrupted  or  not. 
"But  if  the  woman  is  capable  of  vaginal  orgasm  and  misses  it  because  her 
husband  withdraws,  it  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  nervous  disturbance  of 
some  sort  will  ensue.  In  addition,  a  state  of  congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs 
develops.  Most  men  know  that  repeated  sexual  frustration  produces  aching 
testicles,  often  associated  with  backache;  and  an  equivalent  process  is  found 
in  women.  The  vague  internal  pain  caused  by  congestion  of  the  ovaries  and 
womb  is  puzzling  to  the  woman  and  sometimes — if  he  has  not  been  told  the  full 
facts — to  her  doctor  too."  ^'^  A  woman  who  marries  at  twenty  and  has  inter- 
course on  an  average  of  twice  a  week  before  she  reaches  the  menopause  will 
have  suffered  from  the  practice  of  withdrawal  approximately  three  thousand 
times  if  it  is  always  the  coital  way.  "Pelvic  organs  may  not  sustain  this  offense 
without  chronic  changes,  and  there  may  be  various  gynaecological  complaints. 
But  most  women  become  frigid  and  nervous  after  being  subjected  to  with- 
drawal for  a  few  years  .  .  ."  ^^ 

Coitus  interruptus  makes  impossible  the  deposit  of  semen  in  the  repro- 
ductive tract  of  the  woman;  thus  it  is  called  coitus  only  out  of  courtesy  and  for 
terminological  reference.  As  a  universal  method  of  contraception  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible:  its  practice  is  counter  to  human  desires  for  consummation, 
it  results  frequently  in  anxiety-neurosis  for  both  the  man  and  the  woman,  and 
relatively  few  men  are  able  to  withdraw  from  penetration  of  the  palpitating 
vagina  at  the  very  time  that  they  desire  most  ardently  not  to.  Coitus  interruptus 
may  intensify  or  refurbish  penis-anxiety  in  women;  it  actually  deprives  them  of 
possession  of  the  love-object.  There  can  be  no  organ-pleasure  if  the  organ  is 
denied  the  partner's  in  coitus.  For  the  man  it  may  become  symbolic  of  im- 
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potence  and  seem  only  a  more  refined  form  of  masturbation.  He  does  not 
possess  the  mother-substitute  and  he  feels  once  again  intensely  the  frustration 
of  the  infantile  oedipal  period  when  the  original  love-object  was  denied  him. 
If  coitus  interruptus  were  the  only  form  of  birth  control  known  to  modern 
man,  then  one  might  well  contend  that  the  disaster  of  unregulated  population 
increase,  the  impairment  of  the  health  of  women,  and  other  adverse  effects  of 
unlimited  family  size  would  have  to  be  evaluated  against  the  deleterious  effects 
of  the  practice  of  coitus  interruptus. 

Elements  of  the  reproductive  revolution 

In  order  for  contraception  of  an  effective  yet  pleasure-giving  type  to  ap- 
pear finally,  making  effective  the  distinction  between  passion  and  procreation, 
permitting  parenthood  to  be  optional  and  planned,  and  not  wreaking  mental 
illness  upon  men  and  women  practicing  it,  four  sets  of  factors  had  to  begin 
to  be  operative  in  modern  society,  sets  of  factors  that  are  mutually  interde- 
pendent and  dynamic :  ( 1 )  ideological  change  involving  a  defense  of  the  neces- 
sity for  contraception  on  ethical  and  philosophical  grounds;  (2)  scientific  and 
technological  advances  leading  to  inventions  of  mechanical  techniques  for 
contraception;  (3)  social  changes  making  contraception  mandatory  as  well  as 
desirable;  (4)  attitudinal  changes  making  possible  public  acceptance  of  con- 
traception. Let  us  address  ourselves  briefly  to  these  four  sets  of  factors. 

The  Ideological  Revolution.  Like  many  revolutions  in  ideas  the  repro- 
ductive revolution  begins  in  a  place  where  one  would  least  expect  to  find 
it.  Its  beginnings  can  be  traced  to  the  writings  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Thomas  R.  Malthus,  who  apparently  did  not  believe  in  contra- 
ception. In  1798  Malthus  gave  to  an  unsuspecting  world  the  first  edition  of 
An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  as  it  Affects  the  Future  Improvement 
of  Society,  with  Remarks  on  the  Speculations  of  Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Condorcet, 
and  Other  Writers.  He  continued  to  study  and  to  revise  his  views  as  expressed 
in  the  first  edition.  These  views  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Starting  from 
the  two  postulates  that  food  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  man  and  that  sexual 
passion  is  necessary  and  will  remain  so,  Malthus  arrived  at  the  conclusions 
that  the  power  of  population  is  indefinitely  greater  than  the  power  in  the 
earth  to  produce  subsistence  for  man,  and  that  population  when  unchecked 
increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio  whereas  subsistence  increases  in  an  arithmetic 
ratio.  Proceeding  with  his  studies,  Malthus  found  that  the  reason  that  popula- 
tion had  not  outrun  subsistence  even  further  than  it  had  lay  in  the  positive 
checks  of  hunger  and  disease  which  killed  people  off — checks  arising  from 
the  "vice  and  misery"  man  visited  upon  himself  by  propagating  beyond  his 
material  resources.  As  against  these  two  positive  checks  through  the  death 
rate  there  was  a  preventive  check  through  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  by  means 
of  late  marriage  and  of  abstinence. 

Why  did  Malthus  not  consider  contraception  a  preventive  check?  It  was 
earlier  thought  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  possibility  of  it,  but  Warren 
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Thompson  points  out  that  he  must  have  known  of  the  agitational  work  for 
contraception  being  carried  on  by  Francis  Place,  Richard  Carlile,  and  others, 
particularly  when  he  was  preparing  the  later  editions  of  his  work.--  Thompson 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  reasons  Malthus  did  not  include  contraception 
as  a  preventive  check  are:  (1)  he  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  effective  in 
marriage;  (2)  he  thought  contraception  would  make  extramarital  relations 
widespread  and  did  not  wish  to  publicize  the  possibility  of  its  spread;  (3)  he 
regarded  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  except  through  abstinence  as  vice. 

In  the  United  States  the  agitation  for  population  control  was  carried  for- 
ward by  Frances  Wright  and  Robert  Dale  Owen  as  part  of  the  feminist 
movement  for  the  emancipation  of  women  from  bondage  to  men  and  to 
physiology.  With  them  on  the  American  scene  were  thinkers  and  doctors,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Charles  Knowlton,  who  came  to  the  view  that  it  was  necessary 
for  social  welfare  and  for  human  happiness  and  health  to  control  births.  It 
remained  for  women  to  complete  the  ideological  revolution  that  Malthus  had 
begun  when  he  gloomily  predicted  the  results  of  uncontrolled  population  in- 
crease on  mankind's  welfare  in  the  first  edition  in  1798.  Of  these  women  the 
two  most  prominent  were  Annie  Besant  and  Margaret  Sanger.  In  the  United 
States  the  movement  for  contraception  and  what  has  become  known  as  planned 
parenthood  will  forever  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Margaret  Sanger.  She 
was  early  in  the  twentieth  century  scorned,  mocked  at,  satirized,  and  im- 
prisoned, but  the  birth-control  movement  through  contraception  steadily 
gained  headway  with  developments  in  biology,  medicine,  and  technology,  and 
with  the  impact  of  social  changes,  particularly  the  economic  and  political 
emancipation  of  women.  Today  under  the  name  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America,  Inc.  (originally  called  the  National  Birth  Control 
League)  the  movement  Margaret  Sanger  did  so  much  to  get  under  way  has 
radically  altered  our  way  of  life,  changed  our  views  on  parenthood,  shifted  the 
social  position  of  women,  and  improved  the  health  and  welfare  of  mothers. 
From  the  first  birth-control  clinic  opened  by  Margaret  Sanger  in  New  York 
City  in  1917  we  have  today  clinics  sanctioned  by  law  in  41  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  many  of  them  actively  furthered  by  state  health  depart- 
ments. 

The  Scientific  and  Technological  Revolution.  For  contraception  and 
planned  parenthood  to  take  hold  it  was  necessary  for  inventions  to  appear  to 
make  possible  some  substitute  for  ineffective  and  crude  methods  of  controlling 
births.  The  first  of  these  inventions  was  the  vulcanizing  of  rubber  in  the  1840's 
which  brought  about  the  production  of  a  cheap  rubber  contraceptive,  a  sheath 
placed  on  the  penis  and  known  as  a  condom.  Other  mechanical  contraceptives 
have  since  become  available  with  advances  in  human  biology  and  medicine  and 
we  shall  discuss  them  below  in  this  chapter. 

The  Social  Revolution.  The  changing  ideology  toward  contraception 
was  part  of  the  more  general  movement  in  society  that  begins  with  the  great 
French  Revolution  in  1789.  Secularization  of  human  relations,  particularly  the 
removal  of  marriage  and  family  life  from  religious  auspices  with  marriage 
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becoming  a  civil  contract  rather  than  a  religious  sacrament,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman  from  the  lowly  position  to  which  she  had  been  brought  by 
considering  her  only  as  an  instrument  of  man's  will,  a  housekeeper,  a  home- 
maker,  and  a  child-bearer,  were  parts  of  this  social  revolution.  The  growth 
of  cities,  industrialization,  the  prevalence  of  wage-work  as  the  means  of  mak- 
ing a  living,  helped  instigate  the  movement  against  large  families  on  small 
income  with  the  slums,  poverty,  and  human  degradation  brought  in  their  wake. 
Slums,  poverty,  and  human  degradation  were  proclaimed  as  contrary  to  moral 
ideals  and  to  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  in- 
dividual and  human  kindliness.  Among  the  urban  poor  the  maternal  mortality 
and  infant  mortality  rates  were  exceedingly  high.  Curtailment  of  family  size  is 
also  a  method  of  raising  the  standard  of  living;  contraception  made  it  possible 
for  there  not  to  be  too  many  mouths  to  feed.  With  the  entrance  of  women  into 
the  labor  market — particularly  working  wives  and  mothers — control  of  family 
size  became  imperative  if  the  labor  market  was  not  to  suffer  disruption. 

In  the  United  States  the  middle  'twenties  of  this  century  were  the  years 
of  the  first  general  acceptance  of  the  need  for  contraception  to  be  practiced. 
The  depression  of  the  early  'thirties  spurred  it  on,  particularly  among  the 
middle  classes  and  the  better-educated  groups.  In  1930  there  were  only  forty 
medically  directed  birth-control  clinics  in  the  United  States  but  by  1936  there 
were  288  in  40  states  of  the  American  union  made  possible  by  federal  court 
decision  (see  p.  332).  Today  contraception  is  basic  to  the  continuance  of 
American  culture  as  we  know  it.  Were  contraceptive  devices  and  practices  to 
disappear  and  population  allowed  to  increase  indiscriminately,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  immediate  consequences  in  American  culture:  ( 1 )  withdrawal 
of  women  in  the  mass  from  the  labor  market  to  have  children;  (2)  a  decline 
in  the  over-all  standard  of  living;  (3)  the  impairment  of  the  health  of  mothers 
and  of  some  children;  (4)  a  reduction  in  the  marriage  rate;  (5)  a  rise  in  pros- 
titution due  to  delayed  marriage;  (6)  earlier  entrance  into  the  labor  market 
of  men  to  support  their  ever-growing  families;  (7)  fewer  men  being  educated 
for  professional  and  scientific  pursuits  because  of  the  necessity  to  support  these 
families;  (8)  change  in  housing  conditions  and  real-estate  developments;  (9) 
a  rise  in  illegitimacy;  (10)  a  rise  in  abortions;  (11)  a  general  upheaval  in 
society  with  possible  social  revolution. 

Attitudinal  Factors  and  the  Revolution  in  Public  Opinion.  In  1916 
Margaret  Sanger  was  literally  being  stoned  and  pilloried  for  advocating  birth 
control  on  moral,  medical,  and  humanitarian  grounds.  Twenty  years  later,  in 
1936,  Fortune  magazine  took  a  poll  of  a  sample  of  the  general  population  of 
the  United  States  and  found  that  63  per  cent  of  this  sample  believed  in  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  birth  control.-'*  In  1943  the  same  periodical  took  a 
poll  of  a  sample  of  women  aged  20-35  in  the  general  population  and  asked 
the  question:  "Do  you  believe  that  knowledge  about  birth  control  should  be 
made  available  to  all  married  women?"  -^  Of  these  women  85  per  cent  said 
that  birth-control  knowledge  should  be  made  available  to  all  married  women, 
10  per  cent  said  that  it  should  not  be  made  available,  and  5  per  cent  said  they 
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did  not  know.  Among  college  women  in  this  poll  93  per  cent  said  it  should  be 
made  available,  5  per  cent  it  should  not,  and  2  per  cent  that  they  did  not  know. 
Among  women  who  had  attended  grade  school  only  70  per  cent  said  it  should 
be  made  available  to  married  women,  18  per  cent  that  it  should  not,  and  12 
per  cent  said  that  they  did  not  know.  Among  Catholic  women  in  the  entire 
sample  69  per  cent  said  that  birth-control  knowledge  should  be  made  available 
to  married  women,  24  per  cent  that  it  should  not,  and  7  per  cent  said  that  they 
did  not  know. 

In  this  same  1943  poll  by  Fortune  magazine  the  women  aged  20-35  who 
answered  that  birth-control  knowledge  should  be  made  available  to  married 
women  were  asked  the  further  question:  "Do  you  believe  that  knowledge  about 
birth  control  should  or  should  not  be  kept  away  from  unmarried  women?"  Of 
these  women  70  per  cent  thus  polled  said  birth-control  knowledge  should  not 
be  withheld  from  unmarried  women,  23  per  cent  that  it  should  be  withheld 
from  unmarried  women,  and  7  per  cent  did  not  know.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  women  who  had  attended  grade  school  only  were  55  per  cent, 
34  per  cent,  1 1  per  cent.  Of  the  Catholic  women  who  had  said  that  birth-control 
knowledge  should  be  made  available  to  married  women,  59  per  cent  said  such 
knowledge  should  not  be  withheld  from  unmarried  women,  34  per  cent  of 
these  Catholic  women  said  it  should  be  withheld  from  unmarried  women,  and 
7  per  cent  said  that  they  did  not  know. 

In  1947  a  public-opinion  survey  of  the  general  population  in  the  United 
States — men  and  women — centered  in  the  question:  "Would  you  approve  or 
disapprove  of  having  government  health  clinics  furnish  birth-control  informa- 
tion to  married  people  who  want  it  in  this  country?"  '■^■'  Of  the  entire  general 
population  sampled  in  1947,  64  per  cent  approved  of  government  health 
clinics  furnishing  birth  control  information  to  married  people  who  want  it, 
23  per  cent  disapproved,  and  13  per  cent  expressed  no  opinion.  Of  all  college- 
educated  groups  in  the  general  population  at  this  time  the  figures  were  76  per 
cent,  18  per  cent,  6  per  cent;  of  all  high-school-educated  people  the  figures 
were  70  per  cent,  19  per  cent,  11  per  cent.  Of  all  Catholics  in  the  general 
population  surveyed  on  the  question  of  government  health  clinics  furnishing 
birth-control  information,  57  per  cent  approved,  26  per  cent  disapproved,  and 
17  per  cent  expressed  no  opinion. 

The  results  of  the  two  surveys  of  1943  and  1947  must  be  interpreted 
differently  since  the  1947  question  was  asked  of  both  men  and  women  and  had 
to  do  with  making  such  knowledge  available  through  government  health  clinics. 
The  smaller  percentages  in  1947  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  men's  participa- 
tion in  the  sample  but  rather  to  the  provision  of  the  government  as  furnisher  of 
such  knowledge  instead  of  private  physicians.  Consistently  the  higher-educated 
groups  show  a  higher  percentage  of  approval  of  dissemination  of  birth-control 
knowledge.  This  higher  percentage  in  the  higher-educated  groups  may  be 
ascribable  to  Catholics'  being  prominent  among  the  lower-educated  groups. 
A  scientific  survey  of  Catholics  by  educational  status  should  be  most  revealing. 
The  high  percentage  of  married  women  who  would  approve  of  disseminating 
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birth-control  knowledge  among  unmarried  women  is  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  mores  concerning  sexuality  and  reproduction. 

Concerning  the  figures  in  the  polls  some  important  questions  arise.  What 
do  the  various  groups  of  respondents  mean  by  birth-control  knowledge?  Do 
Catholics  mean  that  they  would  like  to  know  more  about  Church-approved 
methods  or  general  medical  methods?  How  easily  available  is  contraceptive 
knowledge  to  different  social  segments?  How  much  and  how  well  do  they 
utilize  such  knowledge?  But  we  can  now  be  certain  that  there  is  widespread 
approval  in  the  general  population  of  the  desirability  of  disseminating  some 
contraceptive  knowledge,  exceedingly  great  approval  by  married  women  of  its 
dissemination  among  married  women,  great  approval  by  married  women  of 
its  dissemination  among  unmarried  women,  and  an  increasing  amount  of  ap- 
proval of  such  dissemination  as  people  become  better  educated. 

Modern  techniques  of  contraception 

The  leading  methods  of  modern  contraception  in  the  United  States  are: 
(1)  the  temperature  method  and  the  "safe  period";  (2)  the  rhythm  method 
and  the  "safe  period";  (3)  vaginal  douches;  (4)  condoms;  (5)  diaphragms, 
vaginal  jellies  and  creams,  suppositories;  (6)  possible  use  of  oral  pills  and 
vaginal  tablets  in  the  future. 

The  Temperature  Method  and  the  Safe  Period.  The  temperature  method 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  female  temperature  varies  with  changes  in  the 
menstrual  cycle.  At  the  end  of  menstruation  female  temperature  is  lower  than 
during  the  time  from  ovulation  to  the  beginning  of  menstruation.  When 
ovulation  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  cycle,  temperature  rises  to  a  higher  range 
and  remains  in  that  range  until  the  beginning  of  menstruation  when  it  falls 
again.  By  keeping  a  record  on  her  temperature  during  several  menstrual  cycles 
a  woman  gets  some  idea  of  when  ovulation  begins  by  the  increase  in  her 
temperature.  From  the  time  her  temperature  increases  until  the  beginning  of 
her  menstrual  period  coitus  should  be  avoided,  for  the  woman  is  then  fertile. 
This  method  and  the  rhythm  method  are  the  two  methods  of  contraception 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  willing  to  permit  its  communicants.  Even 
these  methods,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  contends,  should  be  used  only  for 
economic  reasons  or  for  reasons  of  health.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
church  no  longer  forbids  contraception  out  of  hand;  it  merely  strives  to  forbid 
what  it  calls  "unnatural"  methods.* 


*  Gordon  has  more  fully  described  the  temperature  method  as  follows:  "The  woman 
takes  and  records  accurately  her  body  temperature  with  a  standard  clinical  thermometer 
each  morning  upon  awakening  and  before  arising.  This  may  be  taken  either  orally  or 
rectally,  the  latter  probably  being  somewhat  more  accurate.  Considerable  fluctuation, 
usually  within  about  one  degree,  is  usually  noted  from  day  to  day,  but  in  a  high  per- 
centage of  women  a  definite,  easily  identified  and  well-sustained  rise  occurs  on  the 
date  of  ovulation;  this  persists  until  a  day  or  two  before  the  onset  of  the  menstrual 
period  .  .  .  The  sharp  rise  in  temperature  occurring  at  about  midcycle  permits 
identification  of  the  day  of  ovulation  with  dependable  accuracy.   Once   established 
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To  those  who  believe  strongly  in  spontaneity  of  passion  and  the  un- 
trammeled  joys  of  copulation,  the  temperature  method  may  appear  to  be  a 
travesty  on  love,  for  it  is  based  on  restricting  organ-pleasure  and  anxiety- 
release  to  the  oscillations  of  temperature  before  and  after  ovulation.  Genital 
love  is  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  calendar,  and  to  make  it  so  governed, 
it  is  argued,  is  to  reduce  it  to  the  sheerly  physical  level  in  order  to  conform 
to  theological  doctrine.  Moreover,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  desire  to 
avoid  human  interference  with  "God's  workings,"  it  is  further  argued,  is  not 
met  through  the  temperature  method,  for  the  very  process  of  keeping  tabs  on 
a  woman's  temperature  is  an  intrusion  of  a  human  technological  instrument — 
the  thermometer — into  the  copulatory  process. 

The  Rhythm  Method  and  the  "Safe  Period."  To  practice  the  rhythm 
method  also  requires  precise  knowledge  of  the  menstrual  cycle  by  keeping  a 
careful  record  of  it.  If  the  menstrual  cycle  is  regular,  every  28  days,  ovulation 
occurs  in  from  12  to  16  days  before  menstruation  starts  and  continues  almost 
until  menstruation.  Since  the  sperm  may  be  live  for  three  days,  the  unsafe 
period  is  set  at  the  19  days  before  menstruation.  To  avoid  conception  coitus 
should  be  avoided  during  this  time.  One  study  at  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women 
in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  holds  that  the  rhythm  method  proved  effective 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  under  observation  in  the  contraceptive  clinic.-'' 
Eighty-seven  accidental  pregnancies  were  estimated  to  have  occurred  over  a 
period  of  years  among  409  women  using  the  method.  On  this  basis  it  is  claimed 
that  the  pregnancy  rate  is  very  low  among  women  who  practice  the  rhythm 
method.  But  Wood  and  Dickinson  write  concerning  the  rhythm  method:  "It 
has  not  lived  up  to  claims,  as  there  are  enough  women  who  do  not  produce 
the  egg  on  the  usual  calendar  date  near  the  mid-month  (and  with  no  way  of 
telling  who  is  uncertain)."  ^^  Thus,  say  Wood  and  Dickinson,  the  risk  of 
pregnancy  is  considerable. 

Bowman  -^  has  further  criticized  the  effectiveness  of  the  rhythm  method 
on  the  following  grounds :  ( 1 )  Not  as  much  is  known  about  ovulation  as  the 
proponents  of  this  method  would  have  us  believe.  If,  as  is  thought,  ovulation 
occurs  about  two  weeks  before  the  next  menstruation,  establishing  the  safe 
period  through  the  last  menstruation  is  not  effective  since  the  next  menstruation 
may  not  be  accurately  gauged  on  the  calendar.  Irregularities  do  occur  in  the 
number  of  days  between  menstruations.  (2)  Month-to-month  records  which 
establish  the  safe  period  are  no  assurance  that  this  period  will  always  occur  at 

through  observation  of  two  or  three  cycles,  the  pattern  may  subsequently  be  relied 
upon  as  fairly  consistent  for  that  individual,  and  the  limits  of  the  'safe  period'  are 
thereby  more  dependably  recognized.  Without  careful  identification  of  the  event  of 
ovulation,  utilization  of  this  contraceptive  method  must  depend  upon  the  basic  rules 
stated  above,  and  with  the  addition  of  each  day  to  the  basic  'safe  period,'  the  chances 
of  occasional  pregnancies  increase.  It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  even  the  most 
stringent  observance  of  this  rule  does  not  provide  a  guarantee  of  complete  contraceptive 
protection,  probably  because  of  occasional  abnormal  survival  of  both  ova  and  sperm 
in  the  female  genital  tract."  Edgar  S.  Gordon,  "Taking  Physical  Factors  Into  Account," 
in  Howard  Becker  and  Reuben  Hill,  eds..  Family,  Marriage  and  Parenthood  (2nd  ed., 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1955)  p.  338-339. 
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the  same  time  thereafter.  (3)  No  one  knows  exactly  how  long  sperms  and  ova 
live,  and  each  insemination  shortly  before  the  "safe  period"  may  lead  to 
pregnancy.  As  part  of  this  problem  there  is  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  exactly  how  long  it  takes  sperm  to  make  their  way  to  the  ovum 
in  each  individual  case.  (4)  "Theoretically  every  woman  has  a  'safe  period,' 
but  practically,  because  of  the  variables  involved,  the  'safe  period'  is  not  safe. 
We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  it  arbitrarily.  Further  research  may  make  de- 
pendence upon  it  more  reliable."  ^^ 

But  the  rhythm  method  also  interferes  with  human  spontaneity  and  with 
the  continuous  flow  of  joy  and  affection  in  sexual  relations  which  is  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  creation  of  mutuality  and  cooperation  in  marriage. 
Looking  at  the  calendar  may  be  about  as  effective  a  substitute  for  spontaneity 
as  astrology  is  for  astronomy. 

Vaginal  Douches.  This  method  consists  of  the  woman  using  either  a 
plain  hot-water  douche  or  a  solution  of  water  and  an  antiseptic  immediately 
after  coitus.  The  plain  hot-water  douche  is  not  generally  considered  effective 
since  not  all  the  sperm  are  washed  out  in  this  way.  The  antiseptic  douche  has 
also  been  severely  criticized  on  this  ground  as  well  as  on  the  ground  that  the 
antiseptics  employed  are  injurious.  Peterson  gives  a  revealing  case  on  the 
douche:  "Recently  one  member  of  a  discussion  group  held  out  for  the  use  of 
the  douche  as  the  proper  method,  basing  his  arguments  on  the  experience  of 
two  young  couples  he  knew  who  had  perfect  success  with  it.  The  next  day 
another  member  of  the  class  presented  a  case  study  of  a  bitter  young  woman 
who  had  become  pregnant  on  her  honeymoon  because  her  mother  had  recom- 
mended the  douche  as  the  ideal  method."  ^^ 

But  douching  alone  has  other  drawbacks.  One  is  that  the  woman  is  so 
pressed  by  the  necessity  for  washing  out  that  her  coital  activity  is  pervaded 
by  a  kind  of  hit-and-run-anxiety,  which  interferes  with  her  joy  and  creates 
anxiety  and  tension  in  her  husband.  The  incomparable  feeling  of  physical  re- 
lease and  psychic  happiness  which  pervades  highly  consummatory  intercourse 
is  not  possible  if  the  woman  must  literally  jump  out  of  bed  to  rid  herself  of  the 
semen  she  unconsciously  covets  and  which  her  husband  unconsciously  wishes 
to  deposit  inside  of  her.  A  second  drawback  is  that  if  the  woman  waits  for 
any  length  of  time  before  douching  the  semen  have  taken  hold  and  they  will 
not  succumb  to  water  or  an  antiseptic  solution. 

Condoms.  A  condom  is  a  sheath  made  of  light  rubber  which  is  placed 
over  the  penis.  The  sheathed  penis  is  then  inserted  in  the  vagina  and  the  male 
semen  is  deposited  in  the  condom.  Thus  conception  is  rendered  impossible 
(unless  the  vehicle  breaks  or  tears  or  permits  seepage)  since  no  semen  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  female  reproductive  tract.  The  use  of  condoms  is  par- 
ticularly widespread  among  unmarried  youth  and  was  up  until  fairly  recently 
the  sole  effective  contraceptive  device  available  to  all.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  1930  one  American  firm  sold  20  million  condoms  in  a  year.  Fifteen  Amer- 
ican factories  are  said  to  have  produced  a  million  and  a  half  of  them  per  day. 
They  are  on  sale  at  drug  stores  freely  since  they  are  legalized  as  combatters  of 
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venereal  disease.  The  condom  used  to  be  considered  the  sole  mechanical 
contraceptive  device  usable  until  vaginal  plasticity  and  widening  of  the  vagina 
occurred  through  continuous  intercourse  or  until  the  birth  of  a  child  achieved 
those  physical  changes.  But  latterly  it  has  been  found  possible  for  the  woman 
to  be  fitted  with  a  diaphragm  preparatory  to  marriage  even  if  she  is  virginal 
or  certainly  early  in  the  marital  relationship. 

Freud  found  that  the  use  of  condoms  was  highly  deleterious  to  marital 
felicity  and  mental  health.  In  1908  he  wrote  that  "all  the  contraceptives 
available  hitherto  impair  sexual  enjoyment,  disturb  the  finer  susceptibilities  of 
both  partners,  or  even  act  as  a  direct  cause  of  illness."  ^^  He  had  already 
written  in  1898,  when  condoms  were  the  only  effective  means  of  contraception, 
words  which  show  how  strongly  he  felt  about  the  necessity  for  bringing  hap- 
piness to  mankind: 

Everything  is  harmful  that  hinders  the  fulfillment  of  gratification;  it  is  well- 
known,  however,  that  at  present  we  possess  no  method  of  preventing  con- 
ception which  satisfies  all  the  requirements  which  may  properly  be  asked 
of  it,  that  is,  which  is  certain,  convenient,  does  not  diminish  pleasurable 
sensation  during  coitus,  nor  wound  feminine  sensibilities.  This  is  a  practical 
problem  which  physicians  might  well  apply  their  energy  to  solve;  they  would 
thereby  reap  great  gratitude.  Anyone  who  could  fill  this  gap  in  our  medical 
technique  would  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  joy  of  living  and  good  health 
for  countless  men  and  women,  though  it  is  true  he  would  at  the  same  time 
have  initiated  a  profound  change  in  our  social  conditions. ^^ 

In  another  place  Freud  mentions  that  condoms  cause  frustration  and  that  a 
man  must  be  sexually  very  powerful  to  make  his  wife  happy  while  using  a 
condom. 

With  the  passage  of  time  and  within  Freud's  lifetime  (he  died  in  1939) 
the  medical  profession  and  drug  and  pharmaceutical  enterprise  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  medical  profession  in  gynecology  and  obstetrics  developed 
a  contraceptive  which  makes  possible  unsheathed  penetration  of  the  vagina 
by  the  penis  by  blocking  off  the  upper  reproductive  tract.  We  shall  discuss  this 
contraceptive  technique  in  the  next  section. 

The  ejaculatory  power  of  the  male  may  be  seriously  reduced  by  con- 
doms, and  neither  the  woman  nor  the  man  fully  satisfied.  Their  use  stops 
fundamental  gratification.  The  skin-eroticism,  associated  with  the  stroking  of 
the  penis  by  the  vagina  and  conversely,  in  thrusting,  emission,  rethrusting  and 
mutual  palpitation,  is  weakened.  The  stimulation  of  the  vagina  by  the  penis  is 
restricted  by  the  interference  of  the  rubber.  For  the  mature  man  the  condom 
can  become  a  "disgusting"  object  since  his  semen  is  not  deposited  in  the  female 
but  in  a  man-made  contraption  of  which  he  must  dispose.  For  the  woman  the 
condom  may  be  a  symbol  of  failure;  she  is  not  fulfilled  by  male  semen.  The 
mutuality  of  male  ejaculation  and  vaginal  orgasm  is  made  more  difficult 
through  its  use. 

The  suggestion  that  the  condom  be  put  on  after  extensive  foreplay  with- 
out it  meets  with  the  diflSculty  mentioned  by  Malleson  that  "many  men  cannot 
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tolerate  the  interruption  needed  to  put  on  a  sheath,  and  their  pleasure  or 
potency  may  be  seriously  impaired."  ^^  Moreover,  the  sheathed  penis  inserted 
in  the  vagina  after  foreplay  without  it  may  bring  home  forcibly  to  the  couple 
that  they  are  being  cheated  out  of  the  real  thing.  The  woman,  indeed,  may  feel 
let  down  by  the  condom  after  she  has  been  aroused  without  it.  And  the  man 
may  think  only  about  how  wonderful  it  would  be  not  to  have  to  use  it  and  to 
consummate  the  preliminary  joy  they  were  both  knowing  until  the  interruption. 
The  couple  in  fact  may  be  so  carried  away  by  the  joy  of  unsheathed  pene- 
tration that  they  cannot  stop  to  have  the  condom  put  on  and  then  instead  of 
contraception  there  may  be  unplanned  parenthood. 

Vaginal  Jellies  and  Creams;  Suppositories;  Diaphragms.  Chemicals 
which  neutralize  or  kUl  the  sperm  deposited  in  the  woman  are  contained  in 
jellies  and  creams  which  are  applied  through  the  vagina.  Chemical  supposi- 
tories which  are  inserted  in  the  vagina  and  melt  have  much  the  same  effect. 
But  these  chemical  means  of  contraception  are  usually  not  prescribed  alone 
but  in  conjunction  with  a  diaphragm.  The  diaphragm  is  a  circular  cap  made 
out  of  rubber  which  is  inserted  by  the  woman  in  the  vaginal  tract  and  which 
encloses  the  cervix  and  prevents  the  sperm  from  entering  the  uterus.  The  use 
of  a  diaphragm  by  the  woman  is  generally  considered  today  *  the  contraceptive 
method  that  interferes  least  with  coital  joy  and  that  is  safest;  it  does  not  in- 
volve withdrawal  by  the  man,  penis-sheathing,  temperature-testing,  or  calendar 
readings,  and  permits  direct  contact  of  the  penis  with  the  vagina.  Skin- 
eroticism  and  mutual  palpitations  of  the  penis  and  the  vaginal  walls  thus  may 
be  as  satisfactory  as  coitus  without  a  contraceptive. 

The  diaphragm  is  usually  coated  with  a  vaginal  jelly  or  cream,  which  is 
both  lubricating  and  somewhat  contraceptive  in  itself.  If  the  diaphragm  is 
inserted  before  the  beginning  of  foreplay  then  the  restriction  upon  spontaneity 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  foreplay  has  begun  and  the  diaphragm  is  inserted 
close  to  the  peak  of  orgasmic  excitement  the  restriction  upon  spontaneity  is 
greater  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  passion  may  overcome  fore- 
sight. The  diaphragm  is  not  removed  immediately  after  coitus.  It  is  generally 
removed  some  hours  after  use.  In  order  for  a  diaphragm  to  be  used  the  woman 
must  be  examined  by  a  physician,  preferably  a  gynecologist,  so  that  the  proper 
size  may  be  fitted.  Diaphragms  are  procurable  in  the  proper  sizes  through 
pharmacies  but  without  proper  fitting  are  not  utUizable.  The  local  clinics  of 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  have  doctors  available  who  prescribe 
diaphragms  for  women  and  teach  them  how  to  use  them.  The  diaphragm — 
which  the  British  call  a  vaginal  cap — has  thus  far  been  the  answer  to  Freud's 
statement  quoted  above  of  the  necessity  for  the  development  of  a  medical 
technique  that  would  preserve  the  joy  of  living  and  good  health  for  countless 
men  and  women. 

Oral  Pills  and  Vaginal  Tablets.  A  pill  has  been  developed  to  be  taken 
orally  by  the  woman  that  will  prevent  conception  for  a  stated  period  of  time. 


*  See  below  on  oral  pills  and  vaginal  tablets  for  future  developments. 
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No  such  pill  is  yet  being  actively  marketed;  there  have  been  some  unfavorable 
side  reactions  to  it  by  women  in  an  experimental  group.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America  in  1957  Dr.  Alan  F. 
Guttmacher  said  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  birth  control  and 
announced  the  successful  use  of  a  one-inch  white  vaginal  tablet  that  could  be 
marketed  by  1960  or  earlier  and  would  cost  seven  cents.  In  addition  to  oral 
pills  and  vaginal  tablets,  some  success  has  been  had  with  a  new  cream  alone 
and  with  a  foam-producing  vaginal  tablet. 

Prevalence  and  utilization  of  contraceptive  knowledge 

The  vast  majority  of  adult  Americans  wish  to  know  about  contraception 
and  wish  their  fellow  Americans  to  share  such  knowledge.  But  what  do  they 
know,  how  many  of  them  know,  and  how  do  they  use  this  knowledge? 

In  1940  Riley  and  White  analyzed  data  which  the  Market  Research 
Corporation  of  America  had  amassed  on  the  use  of  various  methods  of 
contraception.  Despite  the  date  of  these  figures  they  are  still  enlightening  and 
may  be  viewed  against  later  research  discussed  below. ^*  Throughout  the 
country,  2,568  married  women  were  interviewed  in  30  cities.  For  comparison 
457  young  single  women  were  interviewed  in  these  same  cities  and  515  rural 
married  women  distributed  throughout  the  country  were  also  interviewed.  Of 
the  2,568  married  women  34  per  cent  were  in  the  East,  18  per  cent  in  the 
South,  32  per  cent  in  the  Midwest,  and  16  per  cent  in  the  Far  West;  65  per 
cent  were  from  cities  of  over  100,000  population,  24  per  cent  in  cities  from 
10,000  to  100,000,  and  11  per  cent  in  cities  of  less  than  10,000.  All  the 
women  were  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  15  per  cent  being  under  twenty-five, 
49  per  cent  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four,  and  36  per  cent  from  thirty-five 
to  forty-five.  It  was  basically  a  middle-class  sample.  Of  the  respondents  71 
per  cent  were  Protestant,  20  per  cent  Catholic,  7  per  cent  Jewish,  2  per  cent 
Christian  Scientist. 

On  the  extent  to  which  birth  control  is  practiced  the  Riley- White  study 
found  the  following: 

1.  Of  the  total,  83  per  cent  attempted  to  control  conception  by  some 
method. 

2.  The  practice  of  conception  control  tends  to  increase  with  size  of  city 
and  with  improving  economic  status,  and  to  decrease  with  age. 

3.  The  practice  is  commoner  among  Protestants  and  Jews  than  among 
Catholics.  Still,  43  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  interviewed  used  methods  other 
than  "safe  period"  or  plain  douche  or  coitus  interruptus. 

4.  Among  the  17  per  cent  who  were  not  contraceptors,  9  per  cent  had 
no  need  for  birth  control  because  of  involuntary  sterility,  pregnancy,  separation 
from  their  husbands,  etc.;  3  per  cent  said  that  they  did  not  approve  of  contra- 
ception; 1  per  cent  said  they  did  not  know  of  any  method  to  use;  and  in  4 
per  cent  of  the  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  not  using 
contraception. 
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In  this  sample  the  following  contraceptive  methods  were  used  alone  or 
in  combination:  antiseptic  douche,  spermicidal  jelly,  diaphragm,  condom, 
plain  douche,  safe  period,  suppository,  coitus  interruptus.  The  leading  methods 
practiced  by  these  respondents  were  antiseptic  douche,  spermicidal  jelly, 
diaphragm,  and  condom,  alone  and  in  combination.  Seeking  for  relationships 
of  contraceptives  used  and  age,  economic  status,  and  religion,  the  Riley-White 
study  reached  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  use  of  jelly,  diaphragm,  and 
condom  is  higher  among  the  younger  women  than  among  the  older;  (2)  jelly 
and  diaphragm  show  a  tendency  to  increase  their  importance  in  the  upper 
classes,  although  condom  does  not  show  this  tendency;  (3)  use  of  jelly, 
diaphragm,  and  condom  is  highest  among  Jews  and  lowest  among  Catholics; 
(4)  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  these  tendencies  are  related  to  educational 
and  cultural  differences,  which  would  be  intercorrelated  with  age,  economic 
status,  and  religion;  (5)  compared  to  studies  made  earlier  coitus  interruptus 
is  no  longer  a  major  contraceptive  device. 

In  the  part  of  the  more  recent  Indianapolis  study  of  the  Milbank  Fund 
devoted  to  the  use,  effectiveness,  and  acceptability  of  methods  of  fertility 
control, ^^  the  more  common  single  methods  were  found  to  be  a  douche  of  some 
kind,  condom,  withdrawal,  diaphragm  and  jelly,  suppository,  jelly.  There 
were  changes  in  the  contraceptive  methods  used  as  Indianapolis  couples 
became  aware  of  them,  but  the  Milbank  study  shows  a  great  ignorance  before 
marriage  of  the  existence  of  the  diaphragm  as  well  as  a  surprisingly  small 
percentage  of  couples  who  have  ever  employed  the  diaphragm.  But  there  is 
a  definite  increase  in  the  use  of  more  effective  methods  over  the  marriage 
period. 

The  Milbank  study  shows  the  three  most  effective  single  methods  to  be 
diaphragm  with  jelly,  condom,  and  withdrawal.  The  least  effective  of  the  single 
methods  are  the  "safe  period"  and  douches.  Comparing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  contraceptive  method  used  first  by  given  couples  with  the  method  used 
last  (at  the  time  of  interview)  the  Milbank  study  found  that  of  those  using 
very  ineffective  methods  at  first,  38.5  per  cent  were  using  very  effective  meth- 
ods at  last,  11.3  per  cent  of  them  were  last  using  effective  methods,  11.6  per 
cent  were  using  ineffective  methods,  and  38.5  per  cent  were  still  using  very  in- 
effective methods.  Almost  half  of  those  who  started  by  using  ineffective  meth- 
ods were  still  using  ineffective  methods. ^"^  Among  other  Milbank  findings  is  a 
difference  in  proficiency  of  use  among  social  classes.  Even  the  same  method 
shows  a  lesser  proficiency  of  use  in  lower  classes. 

In  still  more  recent  research,  Earl  L.  Koos  directed  a  study  concerning 
contraceptive  knowledge  in  a  small  industrial  village  and  its  adjacent  rural 
areas  which  he  called  "Regionville."  Regionville  was  taken  as  typical  of  such 
areas  in  the  northeastern  United  States  with  respect  to  economic,  social,  and 
health  aspects.^"  The  area's  population  was  6,500;  514  families  representing 
business  and  professional,  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  and  other  laborers 
were  interviewed  and  reinterviewed  on  child-spacing  practices  and  their  at- 
titudes toward  contraception.  The  results  were  as  follows: 
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1.  104  families  (made  up  of  71  Catholic  and  33  of  fundamentalist 
faiths)  rejected  birth  control  on  religious  or  ideological  grounds. 

2.  96  families  reported  no  direct  knowledge  of  contraceptive  methods. 
88  of  these  families  said  they  did  not  know  any  techniques  of  contraception 
nor  where  to  get  such  information. 

3.  76  reported  using  methods  which  are  known  to  be  of  limited  or  no 
value.  Some  of  these  methods  are  considered  to  be  potentially  injurious  by 
physicians. 

4.  182  families  said  they  were  satisfied  with  their  child-spacing  practices; 
of  these,  47  were  not  limiting  their  family  size. 

5.  66  said  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  contraceptive  methods  they 
were  using. 

Koos  concluded  that  his  study  showed  a  highly  unsatisfactory  situation 
viewed  through  the  standard  of  protection  of  family  life  through  child  spacing 
because:  (1)  almost  one-fifth  of  the  families  have  no  direct  knowledge  of 
child-spacing;  (2)  another  one-sixth  report  using  a  method  considered  in- 
effective by  reputable  authorities;  (3)  another  one-sixth  said  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  methods  they  were  using.  The  Regionville  study  concludes 
that  the  challenge  to  private  and  public  health  agencies  seems  indisputable. 

A  study  aimed  specifically  at  Negro  mothers  and  their  attitudes  and 
practices  toward  birth  control  was  made  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  by  Valien 
and  Vaughn. ^^  One  Negro  mother  who  wished  to  practice  contraception  for 
financial  reasons  said  the  following: 

I  want  to  educate  these  kids  right  and  I've  got  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  Having 
children  is  an  expensive  proposition.  And  this  place  is  no  place  to  raise  any 
kids.  The  landlord  won't  even  give  us  any  electric  lights,  and  right  now  we 
don't  have  enough  money  to  go  any  place  else.  So  I  don't  want  any  more 
children  right  now.  Prices  are  too  high  and  times  are  too  hard. 

A  fundamentalist  Negro  mother  gave  the  following  folksy  answer  for  not 
practicing  contraception : 

The  Lord  put  us  on  earth  to  multiply.  Women  got  to  have  children,  'cause 
men  can't  have  'em.  And  I  trust  the  Lord.  He  made  me  and  when  I  have 
had  all  I'm  supposed  to  have,  then  I'll  quit.  Can't  have  any  more  than  the 
Lord  says.  And  to  use  them  birth  controls  would  mean  I'm  messin'  with  the 
Lord's  business. 

Summarizing  their  findings  on  these  Negro  mothers,  Valien  and  Vaughn 
teU  us  the  following: 

1 .  Almost  three-fifths  of  the  mothers  had  favorable  attitudes  toward  birth 
control,  although  slightly  less  than  one-fifth  reported  practicing  birth  control 
at  the  time  of  the  interview. 

2.  Half  of  the  32  mothers  who  were  unfavorable  toward  birth  control 
gave  religious  reasons. 

3.  The  proportion  of  urban-born  mothers  practicing  birth  control  was 
more  than  twice  the  proportion  of  rural-born  mothers. 
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4.  The  division  between  high-school  graduation  and  below  that  level 
was  significant  for  attitudes  toward  and  practice  of  birth  control. 

5.  Working  mothers  were  more  favorable  in  their  attitudes  toward  birth 
control  than  nonworking  mothers. 

6.  Practically  all  the  mothers  who  reported  that  they  were  practicing  birth 
control  had  received  birth-control  information  from  physicians. 

7.  Of  the  18  mothers  who  were  practicing  birth  control,  17  had  lived  in 
Nashville  10  years  or  longer.  This  finding  led  to  the  conclusion  that  extended 
urban  residence  is  favorable  to  contraceptive  practice. 

Gordon  F.  Lewis  has  made  a  study  of  attitudes  toward  contraceptives 
among  two  hundred  residents  of  a  veterans'  housing  project  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky.^^  The  most  frequently  used  contraceptive  among  these  married 
college  people  was  the  condom,  alone  or  in  combination,  followed  by  the 
diaphragm  alone  or  in  combination.  Next  in  order  were  spermicidal  jelly,  the 
"safe  period,"  coitus  interruptus,  plain  douche,  antiseptic  douche,  suppository, 
and  mechanical  interuterine  device  (pessary).  In  answer  to  the  question:  "Does 
the  use  of  contraceptives  interfere  with  your  enjoyment  of  coitus?"  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  husbands  and  wives  said  yes  or  sometimes.  Of  those 
who  thought  it  interfered,  53  were  using  condoms,  26  diaphragms,  with  the 
rest  widely  distributed  among  the  other  devices.  Lewis  points  out  that  the  two 
most  frequently  used  contraceptives  appear  to  be  the  most  objectionable.  But 
the  use  of  any  contraceptives  may  be  objectionable  for  deep  psychological 
reasons  which  we  shall  touch  on  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Of  163  individuals 
in  the  Lewis  study  who  found  the  use  of  contraceptives  annoying  the  following 
reasons  were  given:  too  expensive,  7;  aesthetically  unsatisfactory,  31;  inter- 
feres with  coital  enjoyment,  54;  painful  to  use,  10;  too  much  bother,  36; 
lack  of  privacy  for  preparation,  7;  spouse  dislikes,  13;  and  others,  5.  When 
asked  why  they  used  contraceptives,  the  respondents  studied  by  Lewis  gave 
answers  distributed  as  follows:  44  per  cent  said  they  were  financially  unable 
to  have  children  at  present:  43.1  per  cent  used  contraceptives  to  space  the 
birth  of  children;  6.4  per  cent  used  them  because  they  did  not  want  children; 
6.4  per  cent  used  them  because  the  health  of  the  wife  would  not  permit  preg- 
nancy. 

Planned  and  unplanned  births 

In  the  fall  of  1956  the  Alfred  Politz  Research  Bureau  made  public  the 
results  of  a  national  survey  on  planned  and  accidental  births.*"  The  ratio  of 
planned  to  accidental  births  was  found  to  be  1.5  to  1;  49  per  cent  of  parents 
said  the  child  was  planned  while  36  per  cent  said  it  was  accidental.  The  re- 
maining 15  per  cent  said  that  they  did  not  remember.  As  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  family  increases,  the  proportion  of  accidental  to  planned  births 
also  increases.  Among  those  parents  with  one  child,  the  ratio  of  accidental  to 
planned  births  is  approximately  1  to  2.5,  with  27  per  cent  stating  that  their 
child  was  not  planned  and  64  per  cent  saying  that  it  was.  But  among  parents 
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having  four  or  more  children  the  ratio  increased  to  almost  3  to  1,  54  per  cent 
admitting  the  youngest  child  was  accidental  and  19  per  cent  declaring  it  was 
planned.  As  income  diminishes  among  families  the  ratio  of  accidental  to 
planned  births  increases. 

The  Politz  study  showed  that  the  proportion  of  planned  births  is  much 
higher  among  nonfarm  families  than  among  farm  families,  54  per  cent  of  the 
nonfarm  families  planning  births  compared  with  30  per  cent  of  the  farm  fami- 
lies. "Planning"  in  the  sense  here  used  means  either  that  the  child  was  definitely 
planned  at  the  particular  time  it  was  born  or  that  the  child  was  wanted  earlier 
but  it  just  did  not  happen  at  that  time  or  that  the  child  was  planned  but  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  whether  it  arrived  a  few  months  earlier  or  later. 
Among  farm  families  39  per  cent  said  that  "the  child  was  not  planned  but  now 
we  are  glad  that  we  had  it  at  that  time,"  but  only  7  per  cent  were  able  to  state 
that  "The  child  was  definitely  planned  to  arrive  at  that  particular  time." 
Planning  in  this  Politz  study  was  equally  prevalent  in  the  Northeast  and  North 
Central  states,  with  49  per  cent  of  parents  in  each  of  these  two  regions  making 
this  claim.  In  the  South  the  percentage  dropped  to  44  but  rose  to  61  in  the 
West. 

In  the  Milbank  Fund's  Indianapolis  study  (conducted  more  than  a  decade 
before  the  Politz  study)  it  was  found  that  despite  widespread  contraceptive 
practice  in  the  sample  over  half  (53%)  of  the  pregnancies  were  accidental  or 
unplanned.  They  occurred  during  the  time  that  contraception  was  being  prac- 
ticed. This  percentage  increases  if  pregnancies  are  included  which  occurred 
before  the  first  use  of  contraception.  "In  only  27  per  cent  of  all  pregnancies  did 
the  couples  deliberately  interrupt  the  practice  of  contraception  in  order  to 
have  a  child."  The  high  percentage  of  accidental  pregnancies  involved  in- 
effective methods  of  contraception,  irregularity  and  lack  of  proficiency  in 
contraceptive  practice,  and  according  to  Westoff,  "perhaps  most  importantly, 
differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  motivations  of  couples  to  prevent  a 
pregnancy."  *^ 

But  it  must  not  be  cavalierly  assumed  that  simply  because  a  child  has 
been  "planned  for"  he  or  she  is  thereby  destined  for  emotional  stability  and 
mental  health.  There  are  situations  where  emotional  problems  arise  from  the 
erroneous  belief  that  planning  is  in  and  of  itseff  assurance  of  a  "perfect" 
child  or  can  work  some  wonder  or  will  give  a  couple  a  child  of  the  desired  sex. 
Sloman  '^^  found  that  there  were  three  categories  of  "planned-for"  children 
who  showed  emotional  disturbance  for  which  they  were  taken  for  clinical 
treatment.  More  than  half  of  these  planned-for  yet  emotionally  disturbed 
children  that  Sloman  studied  had  compulsive  perfectionist  mothers  "who 
would  tolerate  nothing  but  perfect  behavior  from  the  children  for  whom  they 
had  so  carefully  planned  and  from  whom  they  expected  certain  gratifications." 
One-third  of  these  emotionally  disturbed  children  were  planned  in  order  to 
save  a  marriage  which  was  failing.  They  could  not  fulfill  this  uncanny  function 
and  were  therefore  rejected.  The  third  main  group  disappointed  their  parents 
by  not  being  of  the  hoped-for  sex.  Thus  planned  parenthood  does  not  dissolve 
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neurotic  ingredients;  it  can  become  a  fetish  that  intensifies  unconscious  mo- 
tivation. The  kind  of  parents  who  do  the  planning  remains  all-important. 

Legal  aspects  and  medical  training 

In  1936  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Second 
District  declared  that  the  Comstock  Act  of  1873  did  not  mean  that  contra- 
ceptive knowledge  could  not  be  disseminated  by  the  medical  profession.  Hence 
today  enabling  legislation  or  approval  is  given  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
union,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  alone  refusing  to  go  along.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts a  woman  cannot  legally  obtain  contraceptive  information  from  her 
doctor  even  if  a  pregnancy  will  endanger  her  life,  but  he  can  perform  or  have 
performed  a  therapeutic  abortion  to  save  her  life  if  she  does  become  pregnant. 
In  Connecticut  the  law  has  been  that  not  only  may  doctors  not  give  informa- 
tion but  husbands  and  wives  may  not  use  contraceptives.  The  nonsensical 
character  of  these  laws  is  most  glaringly  obvious  when  we  realize  that  there 
are  no  tariff  walls  between  the  states  of  the  union,  that  medical  contraceptives 
can  travel  without  passport,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceal  them,  and  that 
the  government  as  watchdog  over  every  nuptial  bed  is  a  caricature  of  privacy. 
Really  to  enforce  the  Connecticut  law  would  require  search  warrants  at  ap- 
propriate times  and  places.  There  is  apparently  no  limit  to  the  nonsense  which 
laws  can  propound  when  they  are  out  of  harmony  with  social  reality.  The 
laws  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  not  generally  effective  since  the 
birth  rate  is  not  high  in  these  two  states.  Even  those  instrumental  in  keeping 
these  laws  on  the  statute  books  are  aware  of  their  ineffectiveness. 

A  case  history  is  pertinent  here.  The  young  American  wife  of  a  Canadian 
in  Quebec  province  in  Canada  spent  the  early  days  of  her  marriage  there  with 
her  husband.  After  a  short  time  she  went  to  a  medical  doctor  there  for  con- 
traceptive advice,  unfortunately  being  ignorant  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  French  Canada.  The  doctor  not  only  would  not  give  her  such  advice  but 
gratuitously  denounced  her  as  immoral,  as  filled  with  sin,  and  as  desirous  of 
violating  God's  law.  The  young  American  wife  went  into  shock  for  some  time, 
her  coital  activities  were  undermined,  and  she  would  have  been  well  on  the 
way  to  neurotic  breakdown  if  not  for  the  ministrations  and  understanding  of 
her  husband.  They  have  since  moved  to  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  the  American  Medical  Association  would  not  take  a 
stand  in  behalf  of  medically  supervised  contraception.  It  was  left  for  social 
reformers  and  fearless  individual  physicians  to  carry  on.  Only  after  the  federal 
court  decision  already  referred  to  did  the  A.M. A.  come  around  and  adopt  a 
favorable  attitude.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  leadership  of  the  A.M.A.  has  ever 
shown  more  timidity  and  failed  more  grievously  in  its  duty  to  bring  knowledge 
to  the  people.  The  A.M.A.  dragged  its  feet  with  committees,  contrary  to  medi- 
cine's reputation  as  a  nonconformist  occupation  from  the  days  when  dissection 
of  the  human  body  had  to  be  performed  clandestinely  in  order  to  discover 
the  laws  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  A.M.A. 's  backwardness  and  re- 
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luctance  to  take  up  the  cudgels  here  are  an  instance  of  what  happens  throughout 
society  when  bureaucratization  and  narrow-vested  interest  with  their  accom- 
panying scaremindedness  gain  control  of  large-scale  organizations. 

Within  the  medical  profession  itself  until  quite  recently  there  was  wide- 
spread ignorance  of  contraceptive  knowledge  and  techniques.  In  1947  Dr. 
Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  then  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  published  the 
results  of  a  study  of  contraceptive  knowledge  among  doctors  in  the  United 
States.^^  His  sample  consisted  of  over  20  per  cent  of  American  physicians.  At 
this  time  he  discovered  that  three-fourths  of  American  physicians  had  received 
no  contraceptive  training  during  their  medical-school  careers.  Yet  they  were 
overwhelmingly  being  asked  by  their  patients  for  such  information  and  they 
were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  giving  it.  The  situation  has  now  been  rectified 
in  American  medical  schools. 

Health  and  contraception 

The  argument  is  sometimes  advanced  by  opponents  of  contraception  that 
its  practice  is  deleterious  to  health.  If  by  contraception  we  mean  coitus  inter- 
ruptus  then  the  argument  does  hold  for  mental  health,  as  it  may  in  the  case  of 
condoms  too.  Highly  ineffective  methods  such  as  douching  alone  likewise  re- 
enforce  such  an  argument.  The  constant  apprehension  attached  to  use  of  the 
temperature  and  rhythm  methods  can  also  arouse  anxiety  and  worry,  thus 
causing  guilt-feelings  and  in  extreme  cases  anxiety-neurosis.  But  a  study  of 
women  who  have  used  contraceptive  devices  recommended  by  competent 
physicians  shows  that  of  12,500  cases  in  the  sample  not  one  woman  was  in- 
jured in  any  way.**  It  is  unscientific  knowledge  and  inadequate  techniques  that 
are  dangerous,  not  tested  techniques  based  on  physiology,  anatomy,  and  the 
science  of  human  reproduction. 

All  indications  are  that  the  now  almost  negligible  rate  of  maternal  mor- 
tality and  infant  mortality  is  correlative  with,  though  certainly  not  wholly 
dependent  upon,  scientific  techniques  of  birth  control.  The  spacing  of  children 
and  planned  reproduction  cause  less  of  a  drain  on  female  physiology  and  gen- 
erally are  accompanied  by  medically  supervised  child-bearing  in  pregnancy. 
Contraception  makes  possible  the  control  of  maternal  diseases  which  would  be 
intensified  by  child-bearing — diseases  like  cardiac  impairment  and  tuberculosis. 
Effective  means  of  contraception  make  less  prevalent  the  resort  to  abortion. 

Requirements  for  contraceptive  methods 

Henry  Bowman  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  certain  requirements  which 
should  be  fulfilled  in  the  practice  of  contraception.*^  These  requirements  are  as 
follows: 

1.  It  should  be  relatively  effective,  that  is,  as  effective  as  modem  medical 
science  can  make  it. 

2.  It  should  be  relatively  easy  to  use,  simple,  and  readily  understood. 
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3.  It  should  be  readily  available  and  relatively  inexpensive. 

4.  It  should  be  aesthetically  acceptable  to  both  parties  and  repugnant  to 
neither. 

5.  It  should  permit  normal,  satisfactory,  successful  sexual  adjustment. 

6.  It  should  have  no  harmful  results. 

7.  It  should  be  temporary  in  the  sense  that  its  use  may  be  terminated  at 
will. 

8.  It  should  be  adapted  to  the  individual  couple  by  a  reliable,  well- 
informed  physician  upon  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  the  couple's  anatomy 
and  needs. 

Discussion  of  arguments  for  and  against  contraception 

Despite  the  fact  that  contraception  is  widely  practiced  in  the  United 
States,  that  an  overwhelmingly  large  majority  of  the  population  desires  that 
knowledge  of  it  be  readily  available,  that  the  most  effective  methods  are  not 
only  not  injurious  to  health  but  appear  to  promote  it,  and  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  medically  approved  methods  of  contraception  do  not  interfere  with 
coital  enjoyment,  there  are  still  groups  and  individuals  who  are  aggressively 
opposed  to  its  practice.  Below  are  some  of  the  leading  disputes: 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic  argument  against  contraception  is  based  on  the 
concept  of  natural  law.  Contraception  is  considered  an  interference  with  the 
divine  law  which  is  reflected  on  earth  in  the  workings  of  natural  law.  The 
reproductive  organs  are  God-given  and  man  risks  heavenly  wrath  by  inter- 
fering with  them.  This  argument  stands  or  falls  with  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  postulate  that  nature  is  what  the  Roman  Catholic  concept  of  God  says 
it  is.  But  if  nature  is  considered  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  world  in 
which  man  lives,  including  man's  knowledge  of  it — physical,  chemical,  organic, 
psychologic,  and  sociologic — as  the  highest  manifestation  of  human  nature,  and 
if  the  workings  of  God  are  restricted  to  areas  in  which  we  do  not  or  cannot 
have  scientific  knowledge  of  this  world,  then  the  case  appears  differently.  Since 
temperature  and  rhythm  are  considered  "natural"  phenomena  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  they  may  be  used  as  "natural"  instruments  for  contraception. 
Against  this  restriction  of  the  term  "natural"  there  is  posed  the  fact  that  man's 
advances  in  material  well-being  and  intellectual  mastery  through  knowledge 
and  science  have  always  and  will  always  involve  a  control  over  the  forces  of 
such  a  "nature."  "Civilization  is  replete  with  means  of  interfering  with  nature, 
most  of  which  we  depend  upon  and  take  for  granted  in  our  day-by-day  living. 
Pasteurization  is  interference  with  nature.  The  'natural'  thing  would  be  for 
babies  to  drink  milk  that  contained  germs  and  for  a  certain  percentage  of  those 
babies  to  die  of  milk-borne  disease.  Vaccination  is  interference  with  nature. 
Surgery  is.  So  are  irrigation,  artificial  lighting,  cooking,  shaving,  hair  cutting, 
permanent  waves,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things."  ^'' 

2.  Coitus  is  the  method  bestowed  upon  man  for  multiplying  and  replen- 
ishing the  earth  and  its  aim  is  procreation,  say  some  of  the  opponents  of  con- 
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traception.  The  proponents  of  contraception  answer  that  this  is  an  argument 
from  design  and  that  it  presumes  that  we  know  what  the  "purpose"  of  man's 
functions  are  from  sources  external  to  man  himself.  But  do  we  know  anything 
of  such  purposes  or  do  we  know  only  functions?  If  the  purpose  of  coitus  is 
procreation  why  is  sexual  desire  present  when  woman  is  not  capable  of 
pregnation  or  after  menopause  when  pregnancy  is  totally  impossible? 

3.  Another  argument  against  contraception  relates  to  its  purported  vio- 
lation of  Holy  Writ  and  Scripture.  There  has  been  some  dispute  over  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  Scripture  on  this  point.  But  assuming  that  the  anticontra- 
ceptionists  are  right  in  their  literal  interpretation  of  it,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  Scripture  was  written  as  the  moral  code  of  a  society  organized  in  totally 
different  fashion  from  contemporary  society  and  that  Scripture  has  to  be  in- 
terpreted like  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  today. 

4.  It  has  been  charged  by  some  proponents  of  contraception  that  the  op- 
position of  Catholics  is  based  on  their  church's  aim  to  fill  the  population  with 
Catholics  and  thus  successfully  transform  modern  culture  into  a  Catholic  cul- 
ture. Since  contraception  is  acceptable  to  non-Catholics  and  is  widely  practiced 
by  them,  at  some  future  date  it  is  contended  that  Catholics  will  outnumber  non- 
Catholics  in  the  population.  To  be  sure  this  eventuality  diminishes  as  more 
and  more  Catholics  practice  contraception. 

5.  Catholicism  is  a  highly  sexualized  religion  with  emphasis  on  mother- 
hood, on  father-substitutes,  on  infancy  and  childhood.  It  appears  altogether 
likely  that  the  Catholic  arguments  against  contraception  are  deeply  rooted  in 
the  foundations  of  its  religious  doctrine  in  the  unconscious. 

6.  Baber  claims  that  the  chief  moral  arguments  that  have  been  pro- 
pounded against  contraception  are  that  (a)  it  is  unnatural;  (b)  it  is  anticipatory 
murder;  (c)  it  degrades  the  marriage  relationship;  and  (d)  it  corrupts  youth.*'^ 
He  says  that  the  proponents  of  contraception  answer  that  so  are  clothes,  auto- 
mobiles, radios,  eyeglasses,  false  teeth  unnatural.  Proponents  of  contraception 
claim  that  murder  is  impossible  except  of  a  living  being  and  the  deflection  of 
the  male  sperm  from  the  female  uterus  is  not  the  annihilation  of  a  living  being. 
These  proponents  claim  that  the  practice  of  contraception,  rather  than  degrad- 
ing the  marriage  relationship,  shows  a  regard  for  women  and  the  welfare  of 
children  and  permits  conjugal  tenderness  without  fear  of  consequences.  That 
contraception  makes  possible  youthful  sexuality  and  premarital  sexuality  as 
well  as  marital  infideUty  without  fear  of  pregnancy  cannot  be  denied.  To  this, 
proponents  must  answer  that  sex  can  thus  become  play  and  joyous  and  that 
youth  must  become  sexually  literate.  It  is  not  true  that  in  societies  that  did  not 
practice  effective  contraception  there  was  no  illegitimacy,  no  immoraHty;  rather 
such  societies  were  marked  by  hypocrisy,  by  constraint  of  youth,  and  by  ig- 
norance, as  well  as  by  illegitimacy  and  immorality. 
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Some  psychological  aspects  of  contraception 

What  emotional  consequences  are  possible  in  the  practice  of  modem  con- 
traception? 

The  use  even  of  a  mechanical  contraceptive  which  permits  genital  skin- 
eroticism  and  sensual  gratification  may  still  frustrate  a  man's  unconscious  de- 
sire to  exhibit  inseminatory  prowess.  Moreover,  unblocked  coitus  makes  pos- 
sible for  men  and  women  sensual  gratification  of  the  most  intense  kind.  Thus 
comes  aid  for  the  Roman  Catholic  opposition  to  contraception.  Indeed  with- 
out such  aid  the  doctrinal  opposition  might  have  no  effect  whatsoever. 
Depth  of  penetration  means  intensification  of  release.  Spontaneity  is  also  en- 
hanced when  no  contraceptives  are  used.  To  be  sure,  as  countervailing  in- 
fluences here  are  the  social  consequences  of  large  families,  for  example,  in 
straining  family  finances,  in  impeding  social  mobility,  and  in  accumulating 
social  responsibilities. 

The  depth  of  coital  penetration  into  the  female  reproductive  tract  can 
determine  for  women  the  intensity  of  sensual  gratification  and  probably  even 
orgasmic  capacity.  In  the  unconscious,  moreover,  success  for  an  acceptive 
woman  is  associated  with  conception  and  child-bearing.  Any  resistance  she 
may  have  even  to  the  diaphragm  lies  not  solely  in  that  it  is  inconvenient  and 
somewhat  restricts  spontaneity  but  basically,  we  would  say,  in  that  it  deprives 
her  of  the  full  possession  of  phallus  and  semen.  One  woman  rationalized  her 
opposition  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  complaint  that  it  made  coitus  dependent 
on  her  and  restricted  her  husband's  spontaneity.  By  thus  sympathizing  with 
her  husband  she  was  sympathizing  with  herself. 

Disgust  with  the  use  of  condoms  is  well  known  clinically.  But  disgust  at 
a  deep  level  of  the  mind  may  imply  denial.  The  acceptive  woman  may  not  want 
the  seminal  fluid  deposited  in  a  man-made  artifact.  The  refusal  to  use  a  dia- 
phragm even  after  it  has  been  medically  prescribed  and  fitted  may  have  a 
similar  psychic  base.  We  know  that  among  some  lower-class  women  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  population  and  among  some  lower-class  Negro  women,  as 
examples,  there  is  resistance  and  refusal  to  use  the  medically  prescribed  con- 
traceptive techniques.  These  women  do  not  wish  to  forego  the  joys  of  un- 
impeded penetration.  Freud  pointed  out  that  when  the  reality-principle  gains 
sway  over  the  pleasure-principle  a  momentary  pleasure  is  given  up,  but  only 
in  order  to  gain  in  the  new  way  an  assured  pleasure  coming  later.  But  the 
momentary  pleasure  given  up  in  coitus  through  mechanical  contraception  is  of 
the  most  far-reaching  kind  in  the  human  psyche.  The  surrender  of  the  pleasure- 
principle  to  the  reality-principle  in  contraceptual  coitus  permits  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  the  couple  and  planning  for  the  future,  among  other 
things.  But  in  order  for  the  pleasure-principle  to  be  restricted  here  the  ego  must 
be  structured  in  such  a  way  that  psychic  thrift  is  seen  as  profitable.  Lower-class 
women  and  lower-class  men  have  not  found  in  their  earlier  life  histories  that 
the  surrender  of  momentary  pleasure  has  led  to  the  attainment  of  an  assured 
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pleasure  later.  They  wish  to  enjoy  what  little  pleasure  they  can  have;  they 
anticipate  no  future  pleasure.  Thus  the  practice  of  contraception  if  associated 
with  assured  later  pleasure  makes  emotionally  profitable  the  foregoing  of 
unimpeded  present  penetration. 

To  be  sure,  when  vaginal  tablets  and  oral  pills  mentioned  on  page  326 
are  marketed  and  widely  used,  the  psychological  problems  mentioned  above 
relative  to  mechanical  means  need  not  be  present. 

But  contraception  can  also  result  in  an  ego-structure  which  altogether  de- 
flects the  reproductive  function  from  its  ultimate  accomplishment  of  child- 
bearing:  this  is  the  case  with  the  permanently  voluntarily  childless  in  our  cul- 
ture. This  practice  would  present  a  serious  problem  if  it  became  widely  preva- 
lent. 

Planned  parenthood,  the  result  of  the  practice  of  contraception,  makes 
possible  emotional  diffusion  of  parental  love  and  affection  among  fewer  off- 
spring and  in  this  respect  has  been  highly  praised.  But  we  must  not  neglect 
to  realize  the  danger  of  overprotection  that  may  result  from  excessive  restriction 
of  family  size  in  the  strongly  maternal,  fertile  woman.  Moreover,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  contraception  may  so  alter  the  ego-ideal  that  every  child  (even 
the  wanted  one)  becomes  an  interference  with  the  parents.  Then,  too,  the 
small  family  brought  about  by  contraception  may  result  in  the  feeling  in  the 
parents  of  growing  old  too  soon  because  there  are  no  young  children  about. 
Not  to  be  overlooked,  particularly  as  regards  homemaking  women  with  no  job 
or  career,  is  that  restriction  of  family  size  makes  necessary  the  sublimation  of 
maternal  energy  outside  the  family. 

Theories  of  change  in  human  reproductive  capacity 

There  are  scholars  who  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion itself  has  reduced  reproductive  capacity  in  the  human  line.  Here  we  may 
mention  the  names  of  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  Thomas  Doubleday,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Corrado  Gini.*^  The  general  thesis  which  is  common  to  these  thinkers 
is  that  the  decline  in  fertility  is  really  a  decline  in  fecundity.  In  Gini's  theory 
the  decline  in  fecundity  shown  by  the  decline  in  fertility  first  appears  in  the 
upper  classes  and  then  proliferates  to  the  lower  class.  The  power  of  reproduc- 
tion in  this  view  declines  as  human  energy  is  expended  in  intellectual  pursuits 
and  as  society  becomes  differentiated  through  the  division  of  labor.  In  Spencer's 
view  there  is  an  antagonism  between  individuation  and  genesis,  or  in  other 
words  between  civilization  and  reproductibility.  Warren  Thompson  severely 
criticizes  such  views  as  being  based  upon  unknown  and  inscrutable  natural 
forces  over  which  we  have  little  or  no  control  and  holds  that  such  theories  as 
Gini's  savor  somewhat  of  that  mysticism  of  which  there  is  always  too  much  in 
the  social  sciences.'*^ 

Dennis  H.  Wrong  has  well  summarized  the  demographic  knowledge  we 
have  on  the  subject  of  change  in  human  reproductive  capacities  in  the  follow- 
ing passage: 
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Today  demographers  generally  agree  that  the  decline  is  owing  to  voluntary 
causes;  that  it  is,  in  effect,  the  result  of  deliberate  restrictions  on  procreation 
consciously  practiced  by  modern  populations.  .  .  .  Common  sense  and  the 
evidence  of  personal  experience  have  long  suggested  this,  but  there  have 
nevertheless  been  many  writers,  and  there  are  still  a  few  today,  who  have 
given  greater  weight  to  involuntary  causes.  Some  have  argued  that  the  fecun- 
dity of  modern  populations  has  declined  and  have  sought  for  evidence  of 
greater  female  sterility.  Others  have  emphasized  the  unintended  effects  on 
fertility  of  modern  habits  and  customs.  The  nervous  strain  of  modern  life 
which,  it  is  alleged,  lowers  the  intensity  of  sexual  energies  and  thus  reduces 
the  frequency  of  intercourse,  dietary  changes,  and  the  greater  use  of  soap, 
an  effective  spermicide,  are  among  the  causes  of  this  character  which  have 
been  advanced  as  possible  explanations  of  the  fall  in  family  size. 

The  evidence  with  respect  to  loss  of  fecundity  is  conflicting.  Advances  in 
medicine  and  the  extension  of  medical  care  to  more  people  have  increased 
our  ability  to  diagnose  sterility  and  infecundity,  so  one  cannot  conclude  any 
more  than  in  the  analogous  cases  of  psychoses  and  numerous  other  patholo- 
gies that  an  actual  increase  in  incidence  has  taken  place.  Biological  explana- 
tions of  the  fertility  decline  are  inherently  unconvincing  in  view  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  has  fallen;  changes  in  genetic  reproductive  capacity  great  enough 
to  account  for  the  downward  trend  would  probably  require  several  genera- 
tions, yet  the  decline  was  manifest  within  a  much  shorter  period.  New  habits 
possibly  conducive  to  lower  fecundity  or  fertility  may  have  played  a  minor 
role,  but  one  can  also  find  contemporary  customs  and  conditions  favorable 
to  higher  fecundity,  such  as  greater  leisure,  more  adequate  diets,  and  better 
obstetrical  care. 

In  short,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  involuntary  causes  could  have  made  more 
than  a  minor  contribution  to  the  decline  in  family  size.  As  the  British  Royal 
Commission  concludes,  "the  alternative  view,  that  the  decline  in  family  size 
has  been  brought  about  wholly  or  mainly  by  deliberate  family  limitation,  is 
far  better  supported."  ^^ 

Eugenics  and  the  American  family  system 

In  the  nineteenth  century  and  earlier  in  this  century  eugenics  (the  study 
of  the  quality  of  population)  was  involved  with  problems  of  so-called  "good 
stock."  Good  stock  was  a  term  used  interchangeably  with  the  idea  of  "coming 
from  a  good  family,"  which  meant  a  family  of  adequate  economic  station, 
morality,  and  breeding.  Through  natural  selection,  some  eugenists  then 
argued,  survival  itself  was  determined,  and  through  social  selection  social 
survival  should  be  determined.  Social  survival  in  this  argument  generally  meant 
middle-class  and  upper-class  privileges  and  perquisites.  Our  emphasis  today 
has  shifted  drastically  and  become  basically  environmental.  We  have  learned 
that  the  characteristics  of  people  formerly  associated  with  the  weasel  term 
"good  stock"  are  acquired  in  the  socializing  process  in  the  family  and  that 
native  talents  appear  to  be  diffused  throughout  family  lines  in  all  segments 
of  the  population. 

The  concern  that  previously  had  been  expressed,  particularly  among  the 
upper  classes,  that  the  quality  of  the  population  was  deteriorating  because  the 
upper  educational  and  wealthier  groups  were  barely  reproducing  themselves 
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and  the  lower  educational  and  relatively  impoverished  groups  were  contribut- 
ing far  more  than  their  share  to  the  growth  of  population  now  has  been  forced 
to  give  way  to  concern  about  the  deprivation  of  parents  and  children  through 
environmental  conditions,  deprivation  which  estops  the  fruition  of  their  po- 
tentialities and  instabilizes  them  emotionally.  Basic  causes  of  deterioration  are 
economic  deficiences,  social  discrimination,  underprivilege,  and  emotional 
handicaps  resulting  from  psychological  illiteracy.  As  economic  sufficiency  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living  become  prevalent  in  those  formerly  bereft  of  them 
and  as  we  gradually  achieve  emotional  environments  conducive  to  mental 
health,  there  need  be  lesser  concern  for  the  deterioration  of  our  population. 
Superior  stock,  we  now  know,  means  family  lines  which  have  had  high  stand- 
ards of  living,  educational  opportunity,  and  mentally  hygienic  conditions.  As 
a  recognized  authority  on  population  has  put  it: 

.  .  .  Any  considerable  improvement  in  the  social  quality  of  our  population 
depends  very  largely  on  removing  the  handicaps  to  good  health,  to  adequate 
training,  and  to  generally  decent  living  which  depress,  both  economically  and 
socially,  such  a  large  proportion  of  our  people.  The  presence  of  such  economic 
handicaps  means  that  we  can  never  know  what  the  capacities  of  people  really 
are  until  we  provide  much  more  ample  opportunities  to  the  underprivileged 
groups  than  those  they  now  have.  It  also  means  that  the  opportunity  for 
generally  decent  living  must  be  dissociated  from  higher  socio-economic  status 
as  now  reckoned.  We  can  no  longer  justify  the  wide  differences  in  opportunity 
for  health,  for  education,  for  decent  housing,  for  recreation,  and  for  a  steady 
and  adequate  income,  on  the  basis  of  the  belief  that  people  are  what  they  are 
because  of  basic  hereditary  differences  about  which  nothing  can  be  done.  The 
real  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  people  which  will  fit  us  to  develop  a 
more  humane  and  a  more  democratic  civilization  must  come  chiefly  by  in- 
creasing the  opportunities  of  the  underprivileged  and  not  by  breeding  from 
superior  stock,  although  people  of  good  stock  should  be  encouraged  to  raise 
families  of  at  least  average  size.^^ 

Some  psychologists  and  geneticists  have  mistakenly  claimed  that  intel- 
ligence in  the  general  population  was  declining  because  of  the  higher  birth 
rate  of  the  lower  socioeconomic  groups.  Intelligence  has  been  measured  by 
intelligence  tests.  Against  the  thesis  of  intellectual  deterioration,  Otis  Dudley 
Duncan  raised  a  trenchant  pen.^^  Duncan  points  out,  and  supports  his  points 
through  experts  in  psychology  and  biology,  that :  ( 1 )  intelligence  tests  do  not 
measure  so-called  native  intelligence;  (2)  intelligence  tests  are  middle-class- 
oriented  and  that  properly  to  test  intelligence  we  need  a  "culture-fair"  test 
which  is  not  biased  through  including  tests  of  knowledge  that  can  only  be 
acquired  in  a  middle-class  or  upper-class  family;  (3)  intelligence  is  not  a  gen- 
eralized single  factor  but  is  made  up  of  several  factors — a  person  can  be 
"intelligent"  in  one  or  several  areas  and  yet  not  be  "intelligent"  in  others 
(Beethoven  and  Van  Gogh  might  have  turned  up  as  subnormal  on  intelligence 
tests);  (4)  we  know  little  about  the  actual  genetic  mechanism  involved  in 
the  transmission  of  intellectual  capacity.  If  the  sons  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
had  not  been  surrounded  by  music,  would  they  have  been  musicians  and 
composers? 
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The  coup  de  grace  to  the  theory  of  intellectual  deterioration  in  the  general 
population  is  dealt  by  Duncan  as  follows:  "The  final  and  most  telling  blow  to 
the  theory  of  intellectual  deterioration  is  the  fact  that,  not  only  does  not  direct 
evidence  exist  to  confirm  the  existence  of  such  a  trend,  but  what  direct  evidence 
there  is  shows  the  opposite  movement  toward  a  rise  in  the  average  level  of 
measured  intelligence!"  ^^ 

Commenting  on  so-called  dysgenic  factors  that  may  be  at  work  in  estab- 
lishing the  causes  of  low  intelligence  where  it  can  be  shown  to  exist,  Duncan 
points  to  the  necessity  for  investigation  of  the  reasons  why  large  family  size 
appears  to  be  correlated  with  lower  intelligence,  and  the  need  to  study  in  large 
families,  and  in  small  families  where  this  correlation  is  not  found,  the  parents' 
measured  intelligence  as  influencing  the  intelligence  level  of  the  children. 
Finally,  two  eminent  psychiatrists  have  written:  "Certainly,  while  heredity  may 
play  a  role,  there  is  little  if  anything  that  can  be  done  about  it  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  The  most  important  thing  is  how  the  environment  through  various 
stresses  and  strains  takes  full  advantage  of  strong  points  and  strengthens  weak- 
ened points  in  the  hereditary  scale.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  we  study  and 
observe,  the  more  important  become  postnatal  influences  upon  the  individual 
in  the  production  of  mental  maladjustment  and  the  smaller  becomes  the 
amount  of  blame  we  can  place  upon  heredity."  ^* 

Where,  as  in  rural  areas,  low-income  groups,  underprivileged  minority 
groups,  and  low-educational  levels,  no  emotional  sophistication  can  accrue 
(nobody  is  born  with  such  sophistication),  the  emotional  life  histories  of  the 
parents  are  themselves  dysgenically  crucial.  Generalized  social  frustration  with 
ignorance  of  health  and  medicine,  with  poverty,  with  underprivilege,  with  lack 
of  education,  cannot  fail  to  show  up  in  the  personality  development  of  children. 
A  child  continually  exposed  to  the  primal  act  and  incestuous  arousal;  a  child 
of  poverty  denied  love  and  affection  from  parents;  a  Negro  chUd  reared  in  fear 
and  segregation;  a  child  whose  father  and  mother  feel  that  oedipal  guilt  can 
be  washed  away  by  scrupulosity  are  basically  handicapped  and  dysgenic  chil- 
dren. Even  a  child  of  parents  who  are  relatively  well-to-do,  urban,  middle-  or 
upper-income,  nonauthoritarian,  weU-educated  in  the  philistine  sense  but  who 
really  understand  little  or  nothing  of  depth  psychology  and  mental  hygiene,  or 
who  make  them  into  cliches,  can  be  handicapped. 

In  the  near  future  the  number  of  college-educated  people  in  the  American 
population  will  increase  in  absolute  numbers  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation. If  they  are  exposed  to  psychoanalysis  and  social  science  we  may  expect 
a  greater  emotional  literacy  to  prevail.  For  all  not  so  exposed  we  may  speculate 
on  the  feasibility  of  instituting  compulsory  premarital  mental-health  clinics  to 
communicate  some  of  this  knowledge,  and  of  making  freely  available  emo- 
tional help,  support,  and  guidance  to  the  married.  But  training  in  psycho- 
analysis and  social  science,  and  premarital  mental  hygiene,  may  be  estopped 
by  a  great  power:  the  power  of  the  unccnscious  mind  and  the  repressive  system 
to  govern  human  attitudes  and  values  despite  the  most  valiant  efforts  of  human 
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beings  to  achieve  rationality.  Hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  means  of  counter- 
acting this  great  power  have  at  last  been  made  available  to  us. 
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18     •     Divorce 


Social  change  and  modern  divorce 

In  Britain  until  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  marriage  could  be 
dissolved  legally  only  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament — a  long,  cumbersome,  and 
costly  procedure  possible  only  for  the  nobility  and  the  aristocracy,  and  rare 
even  among  them.  Today  in  the  United  States  a  divorce  can  be  obtained  in- 
expensively through  legal  procedures  in  every  state  of  the  union,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  territories.  The  last  state  to  legalize  divorce  within  its 
own  jurisdiction  was  South  Carolina  in  1949  after  a  referendum  in  1948. 
Before  then  South  Carolinians  were  being  divorced  in  other  jurisdictions.  Re- 
ligious stigma  is  officially  attached  to  divorce  in  this  country  mainly  by  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Anglicanism  (the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church).  But  since 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  communicants  of  these  churches  can  resort  to  civil 
divorce  if  they  are  willing  to  take  the  ecclesiastical  consequences. 

How  did  present  permissive  public  policy  toward  divorce  come  about? 
It  is  inextricably  involved  with  vast  social  changes  that  have  occurred  within 
recent  times:  the  social,  economic,  and  political  emancipation  of  women;  the 
decline  in  religious  sanctions;  scientific  advance  and  increasing  secularization 
of  all  areas  of  social  living;  industrialization  and  ease  of  physical  mobility; 
the  individualistic  basis  for  mate  selection  and  for  marital  accommodation. 
Changes  in  public  attitudes  (and  hence  finally  in  laws)  have  been  expedited 
also  through  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  sociology  and  psychology. 

Talcott  Parsons  sees  the  high  rates  of  divorce  in  our  society  as  an  index 
of  the  strain  placed  upon  the  marital  and  nuclear  family  relationships  because 
of  the  great  importance  attached  to  what  he  calls  good  heterosexual  relations. 
Mabel  A.  Elliott  has  suggested  that  divorce  as  a  social  institution  in  the  United 
States  shows  our  respect  for  marriage.  "When  people  cease  to  bother  to  di- 
vorce, marriage  and  family  life  will  be  really  threatened.  From  all  reports  that 
day  now  appears  far  distant."  ^ 
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The  terms  divorce,  annulment,  separation,  desertion 

Divorce  is  a  legally  supervised  and  legally  approved  termination  of  the 
marriage  contract  entered  into  by  a  man  and  a  woman;  it  involves  court  action 
and  legal  process.  Annulment  is  a  legal  process  whereby  a  marriage  is  de- 
clared null  and  void  by  a  court  and  each  party  is  assumed  never  to  have  been 
in  the  state  of  matrimony;  their  census  classification  after  annulment  is  "single." 
Separation  means  that  the  marital  partners  have  agreed  to  live  apart,  either 
through  a  private  settlement  agreement  or  a  legally  approved  separation  agree- 
ment, the  latter  being  called  legal  separation  or  limited  divorce.  Desertion 
means  that  one  of  the  spouses  has  left  the  bed  and  board  of  the  other  without 
legal  sanction  or  personal  agreement  and  has  absolved  himself  or  herself  of 
marital  and  familial  responsibilities. 

Kingsley  Davis  thinks  that  disproportionate  attention  is  given  to  divorce 
as  compared  to  other  forms  of  voluntary  marital  dissolution.  "The  reason  is 
partly  one  of  ignorance.  While  we  know  little  enough  about  divorce,  we  know 
even  less  about  annulment,  desertion,  and  informal  separation.  What  we  do 
know  indicates  that  their  combined  frequency  is  imposing,  and  in  countries 
having  little  legal  divorce  they  often  take  the  place  that  divorce  would  other- 
wise occupy."  ^ 

Some  facts  about  divorce 

Sociologists  have  for  some  time  been  complaining  of  the  inadequacy  and 
inaccuracy  of  divorce  statistics  collected  by  public  agencies.  The  American 
Sociological  Society  has  a  standing  committee  on  the  improvement  of  marriage 
and  divorce  statistics.  In  the  not-too-distant  future  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
occur  some  improvement  in  the  methods  of  collection,  presentation,  and 
analysis  of  such  information.  There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  divorce  figures 
we  have  are  generally  underestimations. 

What  are  some  of  the  statistical  facts  about  divorce  as  we  have  them? 

Estimated  divorces  (which  include  reported  annulments)  have  been 
hovering  around  the  400,000  mark  since  1948  after  an  all-time  high  of  610,- 
000  in  1946  and  a  fall  to  438,000  in  1947.  In  1954,  for  example,  there  were 
379,000.^  The  figure  for  1946  resulted  from  a  nonrepetitive  cause — the  legal 
dissolution  of  war-contracted  marriages.  The  figures  for  1940  and  1930 
(census  years)  were  264,000  and  195,000  respectively.  The  figure  for  1932 
— a  year  of  deep  economic  depression — was  lower  than  for  1930,  about 
159,000.*  The  absolute  figures  show  a  steady  increase  at  ten-year  periods  from 
1870  to  1950.  In  1870  there  were  approximately  11,000  divorces;  in  1880, 
20,000;  in  1890,  33,000;  in  1900,  56,000;  in  1910,  83,000;  in  1920, 
171,000. 

But  these  absolute  figures  must  be  refined  to  the  same  numerical  base  for 
sounder  comparative  purposes.  The  refinements  have  used  a  base  of  1,000 
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population,  or  1,000  married  females  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over,  or  100 
marriages,  or  have  established  the  ratio  of  marriages  to  divorces. 

From  1920  through  1929  the  divorce  rate  in  the  United  States,  per  1,000 
population  ranged  between  1.4  and  1.7.  From  1929  to  1933  there  was  a 
decline  of  one-fourth  in  the  divorce  rate — from  1.7  per  1,000  in  1929  to 
1.3  per  1,000  in  1932  and  1933.  In  1946  the  rate  climbed  to  a  peak  of  4.3 
per  1,000.  In  1947  the  rate  fell  to  3.4  and  then  to  2.8  in  1948,  after  which  it 
stabilized  around  2.5,  being  2.4  in  1954.^ 

Beginning  in  1939,  divorce  rates  per  1,000  married  females  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  over  climbed  steadily  to  the  highest  point  on  record  in  1 946,  when 
it  reached  17.8.  Between  1946  and  1951  the  rate  decreased  44  per  cent.  For 
1952  the  rate  rose  fractionally  to  10.1  per  1,000  married  females  aged  fifteen 
years  and  over  but  dropped  to  9.5  in  1954.® 

The  estimated  divorce  rate  relative  to  an  average  of  annual  marriages  in 
the  preceding  10  years  shows  a  steady  rise  from  1890  to  1950,  from  6.5 
divorces  per  100  marriages  in  1890  to  22.1  divorces  per  100  marriages  in 
1950.^ 

The  estimated  number  of  marriages  per  1  divorce  steadily  decreases  from 
1890  to  1950.  In  1890  there  were  15.4  marriages  per  1  divorce;  in  1920,  6.3; 
and  in  1950,  4.5.^ 

Studies  show  increasing  probability  that  any  given  marriage  will  end  in 
divorce.  The  numerical  statement  of  the  probability  varies  among  these 
studies.  We  are  not  yet  sure  of  our  ground  here,  particularly  of  probability  in 
regions,  states,  cities,  and  other  areas. 

Divorces  granted  by  states — in  absolute  numbers  and  as  a  rate  per  1,000 
population  in  each  state — have  been  compiled  by  the  National  Office  of  Vital 
Statistics.^  This  compilation  gives  figures  for  some  recent  years  with  composite 
figures  for  the  Census  regions — New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  East  North 
Central,  West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  West  South 
Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  as  well  as  figures  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Of  the  figures  for  the  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  numbers 
are  smaller  in  1954  than  in  1953  in  30  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
larger  in  9  states,  and  unchanged  in  1 .  The  largest  number  of  divorces  in  both 
years  were  granted  in  California,  Texas,  Ohio,  and  Florida,  in  that  order. 
These  four  states  combined  accounted  for  about  one-third  of  all  divorces 
granted  in  1953  and  1954.  But  when  we  look  at  the  rates  per  1,000  population 
we  find  the  highest  rates  in  1954  as  follows:  Nevada,  45.2;  Florida  and 
Oklahoma,  5.9  each;  and  Arizona,  5.2. 

These  absolute  figures  and  rates  do  not  tell  us  about  divorce  on  the  basis 
of  residents  of  the  states.  Nevada,  with  a  very  small  permanently  resident 
population,  permits  divorce  after  a  short  period  of  residence  for  out-of-state 
residents.  So  do  Florida  and  some  of  the  other  states,  but  their  permanent  resi- 
dent population  forms  a  larger  base  for  comparison.  In  absolute  numbers  of 
population  Nevada  is  nearly  the  smallest  state  in  the  union  but  has  the  highest 
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rate  per  1,000  population  for  divorces  granted.  When  divorces  are  studied  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  divorces  per  1 00  marriages  in  each  state,  the  situ- 
ation appears  differently.  In  1950  Florida  showed  65  divorces  per  100  mar- 
riages there;  Oklahoma,  62;  Idaho,  33;  Arkansas,  18;  and  Nevada  only  18. 
This  statistical  phenomenon  occurs  because  out-of-staters  are  getting  divorced 
in  Florida  but  not  generally  remarrying  there,  whereas  in  Nevada  people  are 
getting  divorced  there  and  many  of  them  are  remarried  there.  If  people  would 
get  married,  divorced,  and  remarried  in  their  own  states  (as  Baber  humorously 
suggests)  we  might  be  able  to  get  better  statistics  for  comparison  by  states. 
For  those  who  find  divorce  statistics  lugubrious  there  is  encouragement 
in  the  conclusion  of  one  student  of  divorce,  Kingsley  Davis,  that  "it  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  ...  a  rising  divorce  rate  will  persist  indefinitely."  ^^  The 
reasoned  and  calm  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  divorce  has  now  been  fully 
integrated  into  the  institutional  structure  of  American  society,  that  the  effects 
of  the  vast  social  changes  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  have  finally 
become  standardized,  and  that  barring  unforeseen  events  in  the  culture  the 
rates  will  remain  about  the  same  for  some  time  to  come. 

Correlates  of  divorce 

Folklore  in  our  culture  has  assigned  various  causes  for  divorce:  hasty 
marriage,  youthful  marriage,  mixed  marriage  (mixed  signifying  differences  in 
religion,  ethnic  origin,  class,  educational  status),  childless  marriage.  What 
have  we  discovered  through  research  about  factors  associated  with  divorce  in 
the  United  States? 

The  following  ten  factors  discussed  below  are  among  the  most  important 
of  those  investigated:  (1)  duration  of  marriage;  (2)  age  at  marriage;  (3) 
premarital  conditions;  (4)  childless  marriages;  (5)  size  of  family;  (6)  edu- 
cational level;  (7)  economic  status  and  social  class;  (8)  rural  and  urban 
environments;  (9)  religion;  (10)  ethnic  origin. 

DURATION    OF    MARRIAGE 

Paul  H.  Jacobson  sought  to  discover  the  trend  of  divorce  in  the  United 
States  at  various  periods  of  married  life.^^  From  his  analysis  of  the  statistics  of 
divorce  (his  figures  also  included  annulments)  Jacobson  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  upswing  in  the  divorce  rate  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
was  sharpest  among  those  married  less  than  five  years  (this  time  period  span- 
ning the  years  1943-48);  that  is,  among  those  married  during  World  War  II. 
From  1941  to  1946,  according  to  Jacobson,  the  divorce  rate  (number  of  di- 
vorces per  1,000  married  couples)  more  than  doubled  for  couples  married  up 
to  five  years.  But  even  among  those  married  more  than  five  years  (the  classes 
are  5  to  9  years,  10  to  14  years,  15  to  19  years,  20  years  and  over)  increases 
in  the  rate  occurred,  though  not  as  sharp  as  the  increase  in  those  under  five 
years.  For  each  successive  five-year  period  of  marriage  the  relative  rise  for 
each  group  over  time  was  smaller.  Nevertheless  the  rate  even  among  those 
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married  20  years  and  more  was  40  per  cent  higher  in  1946  than  in  1941. 
To  be  sure,  the  divorce  rate  declined  after  1946  but  the  rates  in  1948  were 
still  above  those  before  World  War  II,  especially  for  those  who  had  been 
married  less  than  five  years  and  from  15  to  19  years.  "In  general,  the  divorce- 
frequency  is  highest  in  the  early  period  of  married  life.  In  1948,  the  rate  was 
at  a  maximum  of  26  per  1,000  couples  m  the  third  year  of  marriage  (duration 
2-3  years),  dropped  sharply  through  the  seventh  year,  and  thereafter  declined 
less  rapidly  but  almost  steadily  with  each  advance  in  matrimonial  duration. 
By  the  twentieth  wedding  anniversary,  the  rate  was  down  to  8  per  1,000.  Even 
after  the  golden  wedding  anniversary,  some  marital  ties  were  dissolved  by 
divorce."  ^^ 

The  high  divorce  rate  for  marriages  of  short  duration,  from  0  years  to 
under  5  years,  betokens  that  young  Americans  have  been  using  marriage 
experimentally;  they  are  testing,  but  not  avowedly,  sexual  and  emotional 
compatibility.  At  this  time  the  surge  of  unconscious  forces  and  the  strength 
of  psychosexual  events  are  very  great,  and  future  investigation  of  pertinent 
life-history  data  should  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  them. 

AGE    AT    MARRIAGE   AND   AGE    DIFFERENCES 

In  Locke's  sample  of  those  who  were  married  only  once,  he  found  that 
the  mean  age  at  marriage  among  the  stUl-married  women  was  21.5  years 
while  among  the  divorced  women  the  mean  age  at  marriage  was  19.9  years. 
Still  married  men  in  the  married-only-once  group  had  married  at  the  mean  age 
of  24.1  whereas  among  the  divorced  men  in  this  group  the  mean  age  of  the 
men  was  23.2.^^ 

Summarizing  and  commenting  on  some  earlier  work  on  age  at  marriage 
and  differences  between  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife  as  factors  in  divorce, 
Elliott  writes: 

Age  at  marriage  seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  difficulties  encountered. 
We  have  no  figures  relating  to  the  ages  of  all  persons  granted  divorce,  but 
several  studies  shed  light  on  the  subject.  Hart  and  Shields  discovered  that 
marriages  in  which  the  bride  was  under  twenty-one  and  the  man  several  years 
her  senior  seemed  to  entail  greatest  risks.  Burgess  and  Cottrell  found  that 
marriages  in  which  the  bride  was  under  twenty-two  and  the  groom  over 
thirty-one  showed  the  greatest  number  of  maladjustments.  A  study  by  Mar- 
shall and  May  based  on  divorced  persons  in  Ohio  showed  54.5  per  cent  of 
8773  litigants  to  have  been  minors  at  time  of  marriage.  Moderately  early 
marriages,  on  the  other  hand,  they  concluded  to  be  less  hazardous  than  those 
contracted  very  early  or  very  late.  Differences  between  the  ages  of  husband 
and  wife  have  generally  been  assumed  to  be  a  source  of  friction.  In  the  Ohio 
study,  however,  in  61  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  difference  was  only  four  years 
or  less.  Where  husbands  and  wives  were  the  same  age  the  marriages  lasted 
longest.  When  the  husband  was  older  than  his  wife  the  risk  was  slightly 
higher.  When  the  wife  was  the  elder  the  hazard  was  greatest  of  all.  We  have 
no  control  data  for  the  general  population,  however,  and  hence  can  draw  no 
completely  satisfactory  conclusions.  Differences  in  age  may  not  be  important 
where  compatibility  exists.^* 
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Locke's  study  gives  some  indication  that  among  the  divorced  the  age 
differential  between  husband  and  wife  is  greater  than  among  the  happily  mar- 
ried. "This  seems  to  indicate  that  marital  adjustment  is  better  when  wives  are 
not  too  much  younger  than  their  husbands  at  the  time  of  marriage."  ^^ 

In  Goode's  study  of  divorce  based  on  a  Detroit  sample  of  425  divorced 
women  he  found  that  the  average  age  at  marriage  of  these  divorced  women 
was  about  19. 5. ^'^  The  age  distribution  of  Goode's  425  cases  is  as  follows: 
under  15  years,  2  per  cent;  15-19  years,  57  per  cent;  20-24  years,  34  per 
cent;  25-29  years,  6  per  cent;  over  30  years,  1  per  cent.  Goode  concludes 
that  the  average  age  at  marriage  for  this  divorced  group  is  substantially  younger 
than  that  of  the  "married  once  only"  segment  of  the  population.  "Of  our 
sample,  59%  fall  into  the  age  bracket  'less  than  20  years.'  A  Census  Bureau 
Sample  Survey  taken  in  April  1948,  found  that  77.8%  of  all  women  who 
were  married  once  only  had  married  at  ages  under  25  years.  Our  sample  has 
93%  in  this  category.  That  Survey  included  persons  of  previous  generations 
as  well.  We  would  suppose  that  any  random  sample  of  the  divorced  urban 
population  would  contain  a  similarly  high  proportion  of  those  who  were 
married  at  very  early  ages."  ^^ 

The  general  indication  is  that  couples  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  age 
in  first  marriages  after  age  twenty  appear  to  have  the  greatest  chance  of  not 
being  divorced,  but  similarity  in  teen-age  marriages  is  not  so  fortunate.  The 
most  significant  findings  here  are  that  early  marriages  are  more  likely  to  end 
in  divorce  and  that  wide  difi'erences  in  ages  of  the  spouses  involve  a  risk. 

What  lies  behind  these  findings? 

1.  Social  and  psychological  maturity  in  our  society  is  not  coterminous 
with  biological  and  reproductive  maturity.  As  late  adolescents  and  young 
adults  grow  into  maturity  they  find  that  what  they  have  become  is  not  what 
they  were,  and  their  grounds  for  mate  selection  undergo  a  vast  change. 

2.  Narcissism  is  still  rampant  and  unresolved  at  an  early  age  and  the 
ability  to  make  concessions  and  compromises  much  less. 

3.  Younger  people  have  little  knowledge  of  how  to  achieve  coital  com- 
patibility and  men  at  this  age  particularly  do  not  know  that  "Time  is  Love" 
to  a  woman. 

4.  Early  marriage  may  be  associated  with  social  class;  that  is,  more  typical 
of  lower-income  groups  and  lower  educational  strata. 

5.  Wide  difl'erences  in  age  make  for  differences  in  coital  endeavor.  Pas- 
sion at  flood-tide  and  passion  half-spent  are  not  the  most  complementary  of 
genital  situations. 

6.  Wide  differences  in  age  mean  wide  differences  in  the  pace  of  social 
activity  and  interests;  ten  years  may  mark  the  difference  between  the  glamor 
girl  and  the  sedentary  middle-aged  man. 

PREMARITAL    CONDITIONS 

Locke  found  an  unhappy  childhood,  extreme  conflict  with  mother  and 
father,  parental  restraint,  unhappy  parental  marriage,  parental  disapproval 
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of  the  couple's  marriage,  and  living  with  in-laws  conducive  to  divorce. ^^  But 
these  factors  are  significant  only  insofar  as  they  elicit  personality  traits  which 
are  antagonistic  to  marriage  in  general  or  to  the  specific  marriage  partner 
chosen.  We  must  tread  with  great  caution  lest  we  come  to  the  unsubstantiated 
conclusion  that  all  those  whose  childhoods  were  emotionally  barren  and  whose 
original  family  life  was  bereft  of  love  are  inherently  great  marital  risks.  People 
who  want  to  give  and  take  the  love  earlier  denied  them  may  overcome  their 
bad  starts  in  life. 

CHILDLESS    MARRIAGES    AND    FERTILE    MARRIAGES 

Popular  belief  has  it  that  children  are  a  deterrent  to  divorce.  In  Jacob- 
son's  study  1^  he  found  that  in  the  421,000  divorces  (and  annulments)  in  1948, 
313,000  children  under  21  were  involved.  Close  to  60  per  cent  of  the  di- 
vorced couples  had  no  children.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  divorced  had 
children,  with  an  average  of  1.78  children  per  couple  among  them. 

The  proportion  of  divorces  involving  children  varies  with  the  duration  of 
the  marriage.  In  marriages  ended  before  the  first  year  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
couples  involved  had  children;  in  marriages  that  had  extended  to  eighteen 
years  65  per  cent  had  children.  "Beyond  that  duration,  however,  the  proportion 
drops  almost  without  interruption,  reflecting  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
these  marriages  have  matured." 

When  no  other  factor  is  introduced,  couples  with  no  children  have  a 
higher  divorce  rate  than  couples  with  children.  Jacobson  shows  a  divorce  rate 
per  1,000  married  couples  of  15.3  where  there  are  no  children  under  eighteen, 
of  11.6  where  there  is  one  child,  of  7.6  where  there  are  two  children,  of  6.5 
where  there  are  three  children,  and  of  4.6  where  there  are  four  or  more.  For 
all  couples  with  children  the  rate  is  8.8  per  1,000  married  couples  compared 
with  15.3  for  couples  with  no  children. 

But  when  the  factor  of  duration  of  marriage  is  introduced  into  this  prob- 
lem things  look  different.  The  divorce  rate  for  couples  with  no  children  is  very 
high  in  the  first  five  years  of  marriage  but  falls  sharply  thereafter.  By  the 
eighteenth  year  of  marriage  the  divorce  rate  for  couples  with  no  children 
comes  close  to  the  rate  for  those  with  children,  and  finally  the  gap  is  entirely 
closed  later  on. 

It  is  not  the  presence  or  absence  of  children  that  is  the  crucial  factor  here; 
divorce  and  childlessness,  though  correlative,  are  both  dependent  on  other 
variables.  "Divorce  and  childlessness  are  probably  concomitant  results  of 
more  fundamental  factors  in  the  marital  relationship."  Jacobson  points  out 
the  divorce  rate  among  couples  with  children  appears  to  have  increased  more 
rapidly  than  among  childless  couples,  "so  that  there  may  be  a  sharper  rise 
in  the  number  of  children  affected  by  divorce  than  in  the  divorce  rate  itself." 

Where  childlessness  is  voluntary  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  same  factors 
that  lead  to  postponing  children  also  lead  to  divorce.  As  Goode  has  put  it, 
"the  decision  to  have  children  is  for  many  a  decision  that  the  marriage  is 
good  enough  to  continue;  or,  negatively,  since  the  marriage  is  not  going  well, 
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there  should  not  be  any  children  just  yet.  This  suggests,  then,  that  the  meaning 
of  children  is  important  in  divorce  analysis." 

SIZE    OF    FAMILY 

The  more  children  the  lower  the  divorce  rate.  The  low  rate  for  larger 
families  is  in  part  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  the  large-family  system  is  prevalent 
among  Catholics,  for  whom  divorce  is  ecclesiastically  forbidden.  But  even 
where  Catholicism  is  not  involved  in  the  large -family  system  the  need  of  the 
mother  for  economic  support  is  great.  The  inseminatory  success  manifested  to 
the  father  by  the  presence  of  his  large  brood  may  be  a  compensation  to  the 
husband  and  father  for  conditions  which  might  otherwise  lead  to  divorce.  More- 
over, rurality  may  be  involved  as  a  variable  here. 

EDUCATIONAL    LEVEL 

In  a  study  made  of  the  relation  between  education,  income,  and  divorce, 
Ogburn  ^^  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  percentage  of  native-born  white 
men  in  their  early  thirties  who  are  divorced  shows  an  increase  as  we  move 
from  those  who  went  up  to  the  fourth  grade  in  school  to  those  who  finished 
grade  school  to  those  who  graduated  from  high  school,  but  drops  precipitately 
when  we  come  to  men  who  are  college  graduates.  Of  the  men  who  had  gone 
only  as  far  as  the  fourth  grade,  1.7  per  cent  were  divorced  in  1940;  1.9  per 
cent  of  those  who  finished  grade  school;  2.1  per  cent  of  high-school  graduates; 
and  1.3  per  cent  of  college  graduates.  This  statistical  relationship  is  curvilinear: 
up  to  a  certain  point  the  higher  the  education  level  of  these  men  the  greater 
the  percentage  of  them  who  are  divorced,  but  after  a  certain  point — college 
attendance — the  percentage  drops. 

But  this  smaller  percentage  of  college  men  who  are  divorced  may  be  cor- 
relative with  the  later  age  at  which  they  had  been  marrying,  their  greater 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  coital  love,  their  middle-class  status,  and  their  at- 
titude toward  women.  Ogburn  points  out  that  educational  level  may  be  as- 
sociated with  income  and  that  it  may  be  the  higher  income  level  of  male  college 
graduates  which  helps  make  for  solidarity  in  marriage. 

ECONOMIC    STATUS    AND    SOCIAL    CLASS 

A  popular  belief  has  it  that  divorces  are  most  frequent  in  the  upper 
classes.  This  belief  has  been  fostered  and  fed  by  wide  publicity  given  to  some 
divorces  of  movie  stars,  public  figures,  and  the  wealthy.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth. 

Locke  measured  economic  status  by  the  level  of  rent  and  of  home  owner- 
ship, the  presence  or  absence  of  life  insurance,  the  possession  or  lack  of  sav- 
ings, the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  utilities,  the  degree  to  which  given 
things  were  owned,  the  extent  of  borrowing  on  credit,  the  adequacy  of  income 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  family,  and  the  efficiency  of  home  management.^^  A 
comparison  of  the  two  groups  he  studied — a  divorced  and  a  happily  married 
group — leads  Locke  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hypothesis  is  supported  "that 
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the  divorced  were  on  a  lower  economic  level  and  had  less  security  than  the 
happUy-married,  for  the  divorced  had  less  home  ownership,  paid  lower  rents, 
had  less  life  insurance  and  savings,  had  fewer  utilities  and  other  home  neces- 
sities, had  less  credit,  and  wives  were  less  efficient  as  home  managers."  -- 
Baber,  while  stressing  the  paucity  of  information  available  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  divorce  and  occupation,  points  out  that  there  seems  in  general  to 
be  an  inverse  ratio  of  divorce  to  the  degree  of  specialized  training  in  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  family  breadwinners. ^^  That  is,  the  higher  the  degree  of 
specialization  and  training  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  an  occupation,  the  less 
likelihood  there  is  of  divorce. 

A  study  made  in  Spokane,  Washington,  by  Weeks  ^^  showed  the  highest 
divorce  rate  to  be  among  the  semiskilled  workers  (13.4  divorces  per  100 
families  by  occupation),  the  next  highest  among  the  skilled  workers  (11.6), 
followed  by  the  clerical  workers  (10.4),  the  proprietary  workers  (8.4),  the 
unskilled  (7.3),  and  finally  the  professional  workers  (6.8).  A  Census  sample 
study  for  April,  1949  differed  from  Weeks's  conclusion  in  showing  the  two 
highest  rates  to  be  among  service  workers  and  laborers  (not  including  agri- 
cultural and  mining  laborers).  A  study  by  Goode  "^^  gave  results  similar  to  the 
Census  study.  The  fact  that  Weeks's  study  shows  greater  divorce  among  the 
semiskilled  whereas  the  Census  study  and  Goode's  study  show  divorce  greatest 
among  the  unskilled  is  ascribed  by  Goode  to  Weeks's  sample  not  having  con- 
tained any  Negroes,  who  contribute  heavily  to  the  number  of  the  unskilled 
workers,  and  to  the  fact  that  Weeks's  study  was  made  on  the  basis  of  material 
gathered  indirectly  through  secondary-school  children  whereas  lower-class 
children  often  drop  out  of  school  before  this  time. 

A  study  in  Philadelphia  made  by  William  M.  Kephart  indicates  this  same 
inverse  correlation — the  higher  the  occupational  category  (higher  in  terms  of 
income  and  training  necessary)  the  lower  the  divorce  rate. 

What  lies  behind  this  inverse  correlation  between  economic  status  and 
divorce?  Lower  social  status,  lower  economic  level,  and  lower-skilled  occupa- 
tion are  related  to  proneness  to  divorce  in  our  type  of  society  through  de- 
pendence on  still  other  factors — namely,  the  personality  structures,  the  goals 
and  expectations,  the  attitudes  and  values  of  individuals  there.  For  example, 
an  unskilled  or  clerical  worker  in  our  type  of  society  is  divorced  from  owner- 
ship and  in  this  sense  from  responsibility,  is  usually  pitilessly  blocked  from 
social  advancement  because  of  his  lack  of  training.  The  frustrations  and 
anxieties  which  he  has  in  common  with  all  human  beings  are  intensified  by 
his  economic  position.  The  combination  of  the  two  m.akes  him  less  capable  of 
standing  up  under  the  strains  inhering  in  marital  accommodation.  His  original 
family  rearing  may  have  led  him  to  have  little  respect  for  himself  and  a  wife; 
the  youth  of  his  children  may  be  an  aggravation  of  his  feelings  of  occupational 
impotence.  Sexual  conquest  and  marital  change  may  be  the  only  means  he  sees 
for  asserting  his  potency.  He  displaces  his  economic  and  status  frustration  onto 
his  wife  and  children.  With  the  general  relaxation  of  sanctions  concerning  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage  and  with  a  relative  lack  of  capacity  to  establish 
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sanctions  of  his  own  he  is  less  indined  to  surrender  part  of  his  ego  in  marriage. 

But  what  may  be  most  heavily  accentuated  for  the  unskilled  workers  and 
the  clerical  occupations  is  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  proprietary  and 
professional  groups  too.  In  the  latter  cases,  however,  the  aggravations  are  les- 
sened by  higher  income,  prestige,  and  lesser  generalized  frustration.  Marriage 
and  the  family  become  part  of  the  upper  occupational  groups'  social  stability 
and  striving.  Their  idealization  of  their  own  roles  can  be  projected  onto  their 
spouses  and  children.  This  projection  of  their  ego-ideals  leads  them  to  have 
greater  respect  and  consideration  for  their  families  and  to  deny  themselves  the 
unmitigated  expression  of  those  basic  annoyances  to  which  we  all  are  psycho- 
biologically  heir.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower-class  patriarch  and  the  lower- 
class  female  romanticist  cling  to  a  maritally  disruptive  patriarchy  and  romance 
as  the  last  refuges  from  a  society  which  has  given  them  little  or  nothing  of  the 
dreams  which  it  helps  to  nurture  in  them. 

But  sexual  knowledge  and  coital  technique  also  appear  to  be  less  adequate 
among  the  lower  classes.  Thus  they  may  be  encompassed  in  a  vicious  circle  of 
frustration  beginning  with  child-rearing,  continuing  on  through  stifling  of  op- 
portunity and  advancement,  and  finally  closing  with  inability  to  achieve  the 
satisfactions  of  love  promised  by  mass  media  of  communication.  Promised 
everything  and  achieving  nothing  but  onerous  duties  and  irksome  responsi- 
bilities, to  them  divorce  may  loom  as  the  sole  emancipation  and  freedom  left. 
Nourished  by  the  fantasy  of  being  able  to  start  over  again — as  if  everybody 
could  without  the  deep  self-insight  that  is  achieved  by  so  few — they  catapult 
themselves  into  factitious  freedom  through  divorce. 

RURAL  AND  URBAN  ENVIRONMENTS 

Divorce  has  been  called  an  urban  phenomenon.  Figures  for  1952  show 
that  in  rural  farm  areas  divorced  men  constituted  0.8  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion; in  rural  nonfarm  areas,  they  are  1.5  per  cent  of  the  population;  and  in 
urban  areas,  they  are  1.5  per  cent.  For  women  these  percentages  are  0.7,  1.6, 
and  2.8.  Figures  for  1948  for  the  total  population  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
over  that  had  ever  been  married  show  the  percentage  of  the  divorced  in  urban 
areas  was  3.3,  2.1  in  rural  nonfarm  areas,  and  1.9  in  rural  farm  areas.  This 
Census  study  for  1948  showed  that  of  this  segment  of  the  total  population  that 
had  been  divorced  72  per  cent  came  from  urban  areas,  with  the  rural  farm 
areas  contributing  11  per  cent  of  the  total  divorced,  and  the  rural  nonfarm 
contributing  17  per  cent.  The  urban  population  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over 
who  have  ever  been  married  were  at  that  time  61  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  that  category,  the  rural  farm  16  per  cent,  and  the  rural  nonfarm  23 
per  cent.  Thus  the  urban  areas  were  contributing  more  than  their  share  to  the 
divorced  population  whereas  the  rural  farm  and  nonfarm  were  contributing 
less  than  their  share. 

Hence  it  appears  somewhat  justified  to  hold  that  city  living  is  more  con- 
ducive to  divorce  than  is  rural  life.  Why?  The  tensions  of  urban  living  set  going 
psychic  anxieties  and  compulsions  that  the  more  leisurely  pace  of  life  in  the 
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rural  areas  permit  to  remain  relatively  dormant.  There  is  a  kind  of  normalized 
manic  behavior  typical  of  the  modern  city  with  its  tight  time-schedules,  its 
closer  living  quarters,  its  invitations  to  glamor,  and  its  generally  more  nervous 
striving  and  agitation.  To  be  sure,  city  living  for  these  same  reasons  makes  for 
intellectual  attainment,  sophistication,  wide  opportunities  for  talent  develop- 
ment in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  other  signs  of  civilized  advancement.  But 
the  psychic  life  of  city  dwellers  makes  for  optimum  conditions  for  irritation 
with  a  spouse,  offers  wide  opportunity  for  infidelity,  and  instigates  considera- 
tion in  people  of  what  they  might  have  in  contrast  with  what  they  do  have. 
Moreover,  among  the  unskilled  and  clerical  workers  in  cities  there  is  little 
chance  for  creative  endeavor  and  physical  activity.  Labor  is  highly  specialized 
and  occupational  frustration  more  easily  aroused,  frustration  which  can  be  dis- 
placed onto  marital  life.  City  life  leads  people  to  hold  out  expectations  for 
themselves  beyond  the  capacity  of  fulfillment.  The  failure  of  expectation  to  be 
fulfilled  can  result  in  an  instabilization  of  personal  relations,  particularly  those 
intimate,  sexual  ones  which  are  latent  with  instabilization, 

RELIGIOUS   AFFILIATION 

Three  studies  comprising  in  all  nearly  25,000  families  have  been  made  of 
the  percentage  of  marriages  of  mixed  and  nonmixed  religious  faiths  ending  in 
divorce  or  separation,  one  in  Michigan,  one  in  Maryland,  and  one  in  the  state 
of  Washington.  Consistently,  marriages  of  individuals  of  the  same  faith  show 
the  smallest  percentage  of  divorce  or  separation.  But  religion  is  a  structuring 
of  unconscious  forces.  The  ego-ideals  of  devout  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Prot- 
estants are  not  in  all  basic  respects  the  same.  The  most  secularized  group — 
those  professing  no  religious  faith — consistently  show  high  rates  in  the  three 
studies.  Among  Catholics — particularly  devout  lower-class  Catholics — funda- 
mental human  anxieties  are  hedged  in  by  the  sanctions  which  attach  to  mar- 
riage and  the  family  as  a  holy  group;  thus  they  tend  to  remain  intact.  But  here 
too  secularizing  influences  are  at  work;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  divorce 
involving  only  Catholics  whereas  these  three  studies  give  us  figures  of  4.4  per 
cent,  6.4  per  cent,  and  3.8  per  cent  of  such  marriages  ending  in  divorce.  Where 
divorces  occur  even  among  those  who  are  devout  in  the  same  religious  faiths — 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish — there  must  be  personality  characteristics  strong 
enough  to  overcome  such  obstacles  as  the  threat  of  excommunication,  early 
religious  training,  and  the  psychic  desiderata  which  are  tied  down  by  religion. 

ETHNICITY   AND   RACE 

Earlier  ethnic  comparisons  show  the  divorce  rate  to  be  highest  among 
native  whites  of  native  parents;  then  follow  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parents,  then  foreign-born  whites,  who  have  had  the  lowest  rates  of  all. 
Foreign-born  whites  of  the  earlier  days  of  this  century  had  not  yet  been  in- 
fluenced by  changing  sex  roles;  there  was  continuance  of  the  old-world  patri- 
archal situation  with  maternal  submissiveness.  Moreover,  among  these  foreign- 
bom  the  family  was  clung  to  as  an  oasis  for  assimilation  in  the  vast  desert  of  a 
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strange  culture.  Dublin  has  commented:  "The  relatively  low  divorce  rate 
among  the  foreign-born  results  from  a  number  of  factors.  Since  the  rate  in 
the  country  from  which  they  have  emigrated  is  comparatively  low,  the  foreign- 
bom  are  culturally  less  inclined  to  seek  divorce  in  case  of  marital  difficulty. 
General  distrust  of  courts  and  language  difficulties  also  contribute  to  the  low 
frequency  of  divorce  among  them."  ^^  Jessie  Bernard  adds  to  this  the  comment 
that  many  foreign-born  are  also  likely  to  be  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  "perhaps  also  their  expectations  with  respect  to  'happiness'  in 
marriage  are  less  demanding,  and  hence  they  experience  less  frustration  and 
disappointment  to  lead  them  to  seek  divorce."  ^^ 

Goode  holds  that  the  data  for  a  higher  Negro  divorce  rate  are  conclusive. 
But  there  has  been  no  little  disagreement  on  this.^^  Goode  may  be  correct  for 
northern  Negroes,  but  the  rural  Negro  population  in  the  Southern  states  shows 
a  comparatively  low  rate.  The  problem  of  marital  disorganization  among  Ne- 
groes cannot  be  studied  through  the  divorce  rate  alone,  however,  since  desertion 
has  been  a  tragic  mark  of  lower-class  Negro  family  life.  In  addition,  the  marital 
status  of  some  lower-class  Negroes  has  been  common-law  rather  than  con- 
tractually recorded.  In  such  cases  of  common-law  marriages  the  union  may  be 
dissolved  without  divorce,  either  through  agreement  or  desertion. 

Divorce  and  infidelity 

Except  in  the  state  of  New  York,  there  are  legal  grounds  other  than  sexual 
infidelity  (adultery)  for  obtaining  a  divorce.  For  the  sake  of  reputation  and  to 
avoid  public  opprobrium  and  personal  disgrace  individuals  resort  to  these  other 
grounds  outside  of  New  York  even  though  infidelity  may  be  the  root.  What 
weight  may  we  give  then  to  infidelity  as  a  general  agent  in  divorce? 

In  the  Kinsey  report  on  the  human  male  the  following  types  of  situation 
involving  infidelity  are  cited: 

1.  Long-continued  extramarital  relations  did  not  interfere  with  marriage 
until  discovered  by  the  partner  or  partners.  "Then  they  immediately  filed  suit 
for  divorce."  ^^ 

2.  Infidelity  which  does  not  lead  to  the  emotional  and  affectional  prece- 
dence of  the  new  partner  or  partners  is  a  lesser  cause  of  difficulty.  "There  are 
a  few  males  who  can  carry  on  emotional  relationships  with  two  or  more  part- 
ners simultaneously  but  there  are  many  more  who  do  not  succeed  at  such  an 
arrangement."  ^^ 

3.  In  some  instances  extramarital  relationships  have  helped  the  sexual 
adjustment  in  marriage  by  the  learning  of  new  coital  techniques  and  the  relief 
of  inhibitions.  Some  women  learn  to  have  orgasm  through  another  male  and 
then  succeed  with  their  husbands.  Here  the  Kinsey  report  fails  to  realize  that 
certain  female  types  cannot  give  themselves  to  their  husbands  until  they  have 
been  deflowered  by  the  fantasied  father  or  brother  who  is  associated  with  the 
illicit  and  illegal.  In  the  case  of  some  males  extramarital  relationships  may 
convince  them  that  their  wives  are  better  coital  partners  than  they  had  realized. 
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The  illicit  here  does  not  turn  out  nearly  as  consummatory  as  infantile  retro- 
spection had  led  them  to  believe. 

4.  The  Kinsey  report  found  a  few  cases  where  both  the  husband  and  wife 
have  ceased  coital  relationships  and  find  their  coital  oudets  otherwise.  The 
marriage  continues  pro  forma. 

But  in  the  report  on  the  human  female  Kinsey  and  his  coworkers  tell  us: 

Extra-marital  coitus  had  figured  as  a  factor  in  the  divorces  of  a  fair  number 
of  the  females  and  males  in  our  histories.  We  have  data  on  907  individuals 
(female  and  male)  who  had  had  extra-marital  experiences  and  whose  mar- 
riages had  been  terminated  by  divorce.  We  have  the  subjects'  judgments  of 
the  significance  of  their  extra-marital  coitus  in  415  cases.  In  nearly  two-thirds 
(61  per  cent)  of  these  cases,  the  subject  did  not  believe  that  his  or  her  own 
extra-marital  activity  had  been  any  factor  in  leading  to  that  divorce.  Some 
14  per  cent  of  the  females  and  18  per  cent  of  the  males  believed  that  their 
extra-marital  experience  had  been  prime  factors  in  the  disruption  of  the  mar- 
riages, and  something  between  21  and  25  per  cent  more  believed  that  it  had 
been  a  contributing  factor.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these  were  the 
subjects'  own  estimates  of  the  significance  and,  as  clinicians  well  know,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  extra-marital  experience  had  contributed  to  the  divorces 
in  more  ways  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  subjects  themselves  realized. ^^ 

The  report  on  the  female  here  notes  that  in  many  of  these  cases,  perhaps  half, 
the  spouse  did  not  know  of  the  infidelity. 

Where  the  husband  or  wife  did  know  of  the  partner's  infidelity  it  turned 
out  that  the  wives  were  more  forgiving  than  the  husbands. 

It  is  particularly  notable  that  the  males  rated  their  wives'  extra-marital 
activities  as  prime  factors  in  their  divorces  twice  as  often  as  the  wives  made 
such  evaluations  of  their  husbands'  activities.  Some  51  per  cent  of  the  males 
considered  that  their  wives'  non-marital  relations  had  been  chief  factors  in 
precipitating  the  divorces,  and  another  32  per  cent  considered  them  factors 
of  some  importance.  Only  17  per  cent  considered  them  minor  factors.  In 
contrast  to  this,  the  females  considered  that  the  husbands'  extra-marital 
activities  were  prime  factors  in  only  27  per  cent  of  the  divorces,  moderate 
factors  in  49  per  cent,  and  minor  factors  in  a  full  24  per  cent.  It  may  be  a 
fact  that  the  males'  extra-marital  activities  do  not  do  so  much  damage  to  a 
marriage,  or  the  wives  may  be  more  tolerant  of  their  husbands'  extra-marital 
relations,  or  the  wives  may  not  comprehend  the  extent  to  which  the  male 
activities  are  actually  affecting  the  stability  of  their  marriages.  Contrariwise, 
like  the  true  mammal  that  he  is,  the  male  shows  himself  more  disturbed  and 
jealous  and  more  ready  to  take  drastic  action  if  he  discovers  that  his  wife 
is  having  extra-marital  relations. 

These  data  once  again  emphasize  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  married 
individual's  desire  for  coitus  with  a  variety  of  sexual  partners,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  marriage,  presents  a  problem  which  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  resolved  in  our  culture.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  resolved  untU  man 
moves  more  completely  away  from  his  mammalian  ancestry. ^^ 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  divorced? 

The  divorced  are  often  popularly  looked  upon  as  those  who  have  been 
unhappily  married  whUe  the  married  are  presumed  to  be  happy  or  at  least 
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happier.  But  in  what  Despert  has  called  emotional  divorce,  where  a  couple  stays 
married  but  in  misery,  their  distress  appears  greater  than  among  some  divorced 
couples.  Folsom  has  pointed  out  that  comparisons  suggest  that  divorce  does 
not  represent  a  more  extreme  stage  of  marital  unhappiness,  but  rather  a  devi- 
ation from  the  norm  in  an  entirely  different  direction  from  that  followed  by 
the  unhappy  person  who  remains  married. '^•'^  Jessie  Bernard  writes:  "At  almost 
any  point  along  the  continuum  from  happy  to  unhappy  marital  status,  the 
persons  involved  theoretically  have  a  choice  between  divorce  and  many 
alternative  methods,  creative  or  destructive,  of  meeting  the  problems  of  their 
marriage.  Some  engage  in  extramarital  alliances;  some  find  neurotic  escapes, 
such  as  alcoholism;  some  derive  compensatory  or  substitute  satisfactions  from 
community  activities  or  absorption  in  children,  clothes,  food,  money-making, 
or  social  activities;  and  some  develop  philosophic  or  religious  resignation.  The 
pertinent  question,  then,  is  this:  What,  if  anything,  distinguishes  those  un- 
happily married  people  who  select  divorce  as  the  best  way  of  meeting  their 
marital  problems  from  those  who  choose  some  other  method?"  ^* 

Certain  statistics  concerning  divorced  people  have  led  some  commentators 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  category  divorced  people  are  more  susceptible  to 
mental  illness  and  to  suicide,  and  that  their  death  rate  is  higher  as  a  group 
than  the  married  group.  One  explanation  given  here  is  that  divorce  itself  un- 
settles emotional  life  and  makes  the  divorced  more  prone  to  mental  illness, 
suicide,  and  demise;  another  explanation  given  is  that  the  divorces  are  bio- 
logically inferior;  still  another  is  that  divorce  and  the  consequences  cited  above 
are  both  a  result  of  poverty  and  underprivileged^  But  far  from  all  the  divorced 
commit  suicide,  suffer  mental  illness  or  early  death,  are  biologically  inferior. 
There  are  mutually  agreed-upon  divorces  where  each  partner  has  found  another 
mate  and  where  an  amicable  settlement  is  made.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
divorces  where  one  partner  has  found  another  mate  and  wishes  to  extricate 
himself  or  herself  from  the  current  marital  relationship  with  the  result  that  the 
other  partner  is  jilted  and  emotionally  instabilized.  Here  it  may  be  the  jilted 
partner  who  is  prone  to  suicide,  mental  illness,  early  demise,  for  there  may  be 
a  complete  disorientation  of  behavior  as  the  individual  comes  to  feel  in- 
adequate; the  repressed  returns  as  the  jilted  partner  feels  once  again  the  force 
of  the  loss  of  the  infantile  forbidden  love-object  and  masochistically  turns 
upon  himself  or  herself.  How  the  divorced  will  behave  depends  upon  their 
life  histories  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  divorce. 

Neurosis  and  divorce 

Edmund  Bergler  has  written  a  book  with  the  challenging  title  Divorce 
Won't  Help.  But  it  turns  out  that  Bergler  is  really  suggesting  that  divorce  will 
not  help  certain  kinds  of  people,  particularly  those  with  a  neurotic  personality 
that  is  not  adjustable  to  any  marital  situation.  For  example,  Bergler  points 
out  six  types  of  divorced  women  whose  personalities  are  made  for  divorce: 
( 1 )  the  woman  who  withdraws  into  an  inner  world,  there  to  fantasy  a  second 
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marriage  which  will  approach  romantic  perfection;  (2)  the  woman  who  as- 
sumes an  exploitative  attitude  toward  all  men  in  order  to  revenge  herself  on 
her  husband;  (3)  the  woman  who  attempts  to  revenge  herself  on  her  husband 
by  becoming  independent  and  contemptuous  of  all  men;  (4)  the  woman  who 
chooses  promiscuity  as  a  result  of  divorce  and  will  not  give  affection;  (5)  the 
woman  who  retreats  to  motherhood  and  her  children;  (6)  the  woman  whose 
ego-defenses  break  down  and  who  contemplates  suicide.^"  But  the  psycho- 
dynamics  of  human  behavior  do  not  rigorously  lend  themselves  to  sweeping 
cliches  like  "divorce  won't  help."  Marriage  is  the  trigger  for  neurotic  mani- 
festations, but  there  appear  to  be  neurotic  ingredients  that  are  even  helpful  in 
marriage,  such  as  a  highly  refined  superego  that  leads  a  man  to  expiate  guilt 
by  cooperation  in  household  tasks  and  domestic  duties.  He  softens  his  oedipal 
hostility  toward  his  male  children  and  sublimates  through  affection  his  in- 
cestuous feelings  toward  his  daughters. 

There  are,  moreover,  different  types  of  neuroses — anxiety-neuroses,  ob- 
sessional neuroses,  conversion-neuroses,  phobic  reactions,  depressive  neu- 
roses. Moreover,  outside  of  neuroses,  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
classifies  certain  personality  disorders  where  the  reaction  of  the  individual  to 
his  psychopathology  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  psychoneurotic  person. 
"The  latter  individual  is  usually  acutely  uncomfortable  and  dissatisfied  with 
his  adjustment.  He  struggles  constantly  with  his  anxiety  and  at  times  it  be- 
comes extremely  uncomfortable  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patient  with 
a  personality  disorder  has  often  accepted  into  his  ego  many  of  the  unconscious 
infantile  strivings  and  he  acts  them  out  into  the  environment  without  great 
anxiety.  These  patients  are  ordinarily  not  particularly  uncomfortable  and  hence 
frequently  do  not  seek  therapy  until  the  environment  forces  them  to  do  so. 
To  the  psychoneurotic  his  symptoms  are  a  sort  of  foreign  element  within  his 
personality  which  is  extremely  bothersome  and  for  which  he  is  anxious  to  get 
help.  In  the  personality-disorder  individual,  however,  with  many  of  these  char- 
acteristics and  traits  accepted  into  and  diffused  through  his  personality,  there 
is  a  lack  of  discomfort  and  consequently  frequently  a  lack  of  motivation  for 
treatment."  ^^  Which  neuroses  and  which  personality  disorders  lead  to  divorce 
is  an  open  question. 

As  far  as  neurotic  ingredients  are  concerned,  everybody  in  our  society  has 
some.  We  are  all  ill,  as  Freud  once  put  it.  Bergler's  dictum  that  divorce  won't 
help  is  more  of  a  catchy  slogan  than  a  scientific  epigram,  but  his  book  is  help- 
ful in  suggesting  a  category  of  individuals  who  may  be  called  divorce-prone, 
just  as  there  is  a  category  of  individuals  whom  insurance  companies  know  as 
accident-prone  and  who  are  constantly  involved  in  psychically  purposive  ac- 
cidents. 

The  divorce-prone 

The  divorce-prone  unconsciously  do  not  want  to  succeed  in  marriage  at  all 
or  have  character  traits  such  as  violent  quarrelsomeness,  physical  sadism. 
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sexual  impotence.  The  divorce-prone  are  a  classification  into  which  different 
neuroses  or  personality  disorders  fall.  They  are  in  permanent  alliance  with 
divorce;  they  get  married,  are  divorced,  remarry,  are  redivorced  and  so  on, 
not  quite  ad  infinitum  since  people  do  grow  old  and  die.  Among  men  here  are 
the  Don  Juan  types  who  search  for  eternal  youth  by  testing  their  potency 
through  the  number  of  wives  they  can  accumulate.  The  Don  Juans  never  quite 
possess  any  mother-substitute  because  in  introjected  imagery  father  is  always 
taking  her  away  or  because  the  mother-image  is  not  loved  anyhow  since  she 
was  originally  unfaithful  to  her  now-Don-Juan  son.  They  prove  they  are  better 
men  than  their  fathers  by  marital  hedgehopping  or  they  repay  their  mothers  for 
fantasied  infidelities  in  infancy  and  childhood.  Among  women  there  is  the 
perpetual  claimer  who  collects  phalluses  as  a  hunter  collects  trophies  until  her 
own  passional  energy  is  worn  down  in  the  process  of  growing  old,  and  there 
is  the  hardened  renouncer  who  cannot  give  herself  at  all  but  tries  through 
changing  husbands. 

Jessie  Bernard  has  shown,  in  support  of  the  concept  of  divorce-proneness, 
by  using  Monahan's  figures,  that  the  divorce  rate  increases  with  each  subse- 
quent divorce.^'*  One  of  the  studies  previous  to  Monahan's  showed  that  in  a 
sample  of  101  domestic-relations-court  divorce  cases,  17  families  accounted 
for  27  divorces.  Another  study,  in  Cincinnati,  found  that  remarried  divorced 
persons  contributed  proportionately  two  or  three  times  as  many  applicants  for 
divorce  as  remarried  widowed  persons.^^ 

That  among  the  divorced  there  is  a  category  who  can  appropriately  be 
called  the  divorce-prone  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  such  a  conclusion  does  not 
mean  that  all  those  who  are  divorced  are  prone  to  further  divorce.  It  does 
suggest  that  remarriages  of  the  divorced  are  more  risky — a  suggestion  re- 
inforced by  studies  showing  that  the  duration  of  remarriages  is  less  than  that 
of  first  marriages.  But  what  this  means  is  that  there  are  certain  personality 
types  that  are  divorce-prone  and  not  at  all  that  everybody  who  is  divorced  and 
remarries  falls  among  such  personality  types.  Indeed,  it  may  very  well  be  that 
there  is  another  personality-type  that  stays  with  a  first  marriage  through  thick 
and  thin,  hell  and  high  water,  misery  and  the  company  it  loves,  who  may  be 
called  the  unhappy-marriage-prone. 

Included  among  the  divorce-prone  must  be  claiming  and  renouncing 
women,  and  sadistic  and  guilt-laden  men,  each  of  whom  brings  to  each  mar- 
riage some  neurotic  ingredients  instabilizing  to  the  marital  situation.  The 
claimer  wishes  to  be  a  man  and  tries  to  achieve  this  by  continuous  conquest; 
the  renouncer  cannot  be  a  woman  and  tries  to  achieve  womanhood  by  social 
formality.  The  sadistic  male  hates  women  unambivalently  and  wishes  to 
torture  them  and  browbeat  them;  the  guilt-laden  male  cannot  permit  himself 
success,  particularly  the  highest  form  of  intimate  success  known  to  human 
beings  in  our  culture,  marriage. 

In  every  marriage  there  are  elements  of  the  claimer  and  of  the  renouncer 
in  the  wife  and  elements  of  the  sadist  and  the  guilt-laden  in  the  man,  but  when 
these  elements  constitute  a  systematic,  unrelieved  constellation,  what  the 
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Gestalt  school  of  psychology  would  call  a  configuration  or  pattern,  we  may 
come  upon  those  personalities  who  cannot  make  a  success  of  any  marriage. 
Where  there  is  not  a  configuration  of  one  of  these  kinds  but  simply  incidental 
neurotic  ingredients  which  do  not  take  full  possession  of  the  personality,  divorce 
and  remarriage  may  relieve  the  deleterious  effects  of  these  ingredients  as  they 
had  previously  manifested  themselves.  Then  we  do  not  have  divorce-proneness 
but  successful  remarriages. 

Ego-identity,  narcissism,  and  divorce 

If  we  view  felicitous  marriage  in  our  culture  as  a  process  of  attenuating 
archaic  narcissism  and  establishing  the  ego  by  identification  with  a  heterosexual 
partner  through  empathic  understanding,  then  we  must  expect  that  those  in- 
capable of  giving  will  help  fill  the  ranks  of  the  divorce-prone.  In  love,  as  Freud 
has  said,  object-libido  and  ego-libido  cannot  be  distinguished.  One-way  love 
lowers  the  ego's  estimation  of  itself  whereas  to  be  loved,  to  have  love  returned, 
and  to  possess  the  beloved  object  exalts  it  again,  he  wrote.  If  object-love  can 
weaken  archaic  narcissism  by  emphasizing  the  anaclitic  and  then  return  to  the 
ego  the  original  narcissistic  energy  transformed  through  the  possession  of  the 
love-object,  mature  ego-identity  can  be  achieved. 

American  culture  is  a  highly  narcissistic  culture,  with  emphasis  upon 
competition,  physical  attractiveness  of  a  cosmetological  sort,  and  the  superficial 
in  love  rather  than  the  deep  (glamor  and  romance  versus  identification  and 
creative  insight).  An  amorphous  concept  of  success  continually  harries  the 
individual  to  answer  the  questions:  "Who  am  I?  What  have  I  become?  Why 
am  I  not  somebody  else?"  Nothing  is  easier  in  our  culture  for  a  husband  who 
has  not  achieved  all  that  William  James  called  the  bitch-goddess.  Success, 
tantalizes  him  with  as  a  goal,  than  to  displace  his  dissatisfaction  upon  his  wife 
and  family.  In  a  culture  which  must  leave  woman's  role  relatively  undefined, 
women  compensate  for  their  role-confusion  by  wreaking  vengeance  upon  their 
husbands  and  children.  The  repressed  is  continually  returning  through  rationali- 
zation in  a  milieu  which  holds  out  generalized  ego-ideals  of  prestige  and  status 
that  are  not  capable  of  achievement  in  the  glamorized  and  romanticized  forms 
irrationally  envisaged.  The  function  of  the  ego-ideal  in  the  human  psyche 
would  seem  to  be  to  hold  out  goals  toward  which  one  strives  and  which  one 
can  at  least  approximate.  Marriage  can  aid  the  striving  and  help  the  approxima- 
tion if  neurotic  ingredients  are  not  being  surcharged  by  the  general  setting 
in  which  it  is  put  down. 

The  process  of  estrangement  leading  to  divorce 

Not  every  divorce  is  a  crisis.  Locke  has  pointed  out  situations  where 
divorces  are  certainly  not  crises:  where  there  has  been  physical  separation  for 
some  time;  where  the  marriage  was  a  forced  marriage  after  casual  contact; 
where  the  second  marriage  was  casual.  According  to  Burgess  and  Locke  di- 
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vorce  is  a  crisis  where  there  is  strong  community  feeling  against  divorce,  where 
the  lives  of  the  couple  have  been  fused  together  by  participation  in  common 
activities  over  many  years  and  they  are  held  together  by  common  memories 
and  continued  emotional  attachments."**^ 

Waller  and  Hill  have  sought  to  show  the  stages  of  alienation  in  divorce 
as  follows:  *^ 

1.  Usually  a  disturbance  of  the  aflfectional-sexual  life. 

2.  The  mention  of  the  possibility  of  divorce. 

3.  Loss  of  solidarity  in  the  relationship. 

4.  The  decision  to  divorce. 

5.  The  crisis  of  separation. 

6.  The  divorce  itself. 

7.  The  period  of  mental  conflict  and  reconstruction  of  life  along  new  lines. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  this  process  of  estrangement  there  may  be  re- 
conciliations which  lead  once  again  to  alienations.  Advice  is  often  sought  from 
relatives  and  friends,  clergymen,  social  agencies,  psychiatrists,  and  lawyers. 
The  couple  find  themselves  asked  not  to  rush  into  divorce.  But  the  struggle 
goes  on.  Parents  of  the  couple  give  homespun  lectures  on  "for  better  or  for 
worse,"  on  the  fact  that  all  marriages  have  had  their  stresses  and  strains  that 
have  been  worked  through. 

In  Goode's  Detroit  study  the  sample  is  of  a  lower  socioeconomic  stratum. 
The  strategy  of  conflict  leading  to  divorce  in  this  lower  stratum  is  not  nearly  as 
genteel  as  among  the  middle  classes.  Here  the  husband  is  dominant  and 
companionship  and  cooperation  are  not  frequent,  the  marital  relationship  in- 
volving the  following:  *^ 

1 .  The  male  is  much  more  likely  than  the  female  to  be  less  interested  in 
the  home  and  to  be  more  easily  attracted  away  from  it. 

2.  The  male  is  much  more  likely  than  the  female  to  become  involved  in 
external  complexities  of  an  emotional  nature,  from  drinking  and  club  behavior 
with  the  boys  to  extreme  dedication  to  an  occupational  task. 

3.  In  our  generation,  the  wife  increasingly  views  these  matters  by  an 
equalitarian  standard. 

4.  Even  when  the  wife  makes  no  equalitarian  claims,  she  may  neverthe- 
less object  to  the  consequences  of  inequality:  the  failure  of  the  husband  to 
appear  for  meals,  his  spending  of  money  on  drink,  his  failure  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  his  family,  or  his  involvement  with  another  woman. 

Thus,  says  Goode,  in  our  generation  an  increasing  proportion  of  wives 
have  strong  complaints  against  their  husbands.  Against  such  complaints  of  the 
wife  in  the  lower  socioeconomic  stratum  (and  the  divorce  rate  is  highest  in 
just  this  stratum)  the  husband  claims  certain  prerogatives.  Since  they  are  his 
prerogatives  he  sees  no  reasons  why  he  should  not  exercise  them  without  guilt 
and  recrimination.  Some  of  the  prerogatives  he  claims  are:  the  right  to  be  away 
from  home;  the  double  standard  whereby  he  can  become  involved  with  another 
woman  and  be  forgiven;  lesser  involvement  than  the  wife  in  the  famUy  as  the 
center  of  the  world. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  situation  described,  Goode  comes  to  what  he  calls  an 
obvious  conclusion:  "Although  the  wife  will  have  fairly  serious  charges  to  make 
against  her  husband,  we  believe  that  in  our  generation  it  is  more  often  the 
husband  who  first  wishes  to  escape  from  the  marriage."  *^  The  strategy  of  con- 
flict leading  to  divorce  is  for  the  husband  here  to  force  his  wife  to  ask  for  a 
divorce,  thus  absolving  himself  of  the  responsibility.  Though  in  Goode's  sample 
60  per  cent  of  the  wives  first  suggested  the  divorce,  "the  husband  more  fre- 
quently than  the  wife  wUl  engage  in  behavior  whose  function,  if  not  intent, 
whose  result,  if  not  aim,  is  to  force  the  other  spouse  to  ask  for  the  divorce  first." 

In  Goode's  sample  of  cases  the  average  time  between  first  serious  con- 
sideration of  divorce  and  the  filing  of  a  legal  suit  for  divorce  is  one  year. 
Couples  from  rural  backgrounds  spent  a  relatively  longer  time  on  these  con- 
siderations than  urban  couples,  and  Negro  couples  spent  a  longer  time  than 
whites.  Couples  married  a  long  time  and  older  couples  take  more  time  than 
others.  Goode  found  that  there  were  factors  such  as  religion,  class,  and  in-law 
patterns  which  affected  which  spouse  suggested  and  insisted  upon  the  divorce. 

Divorce  and  the  law 

Law  is  supposed  to  be  general  and  rational — applicable  to  all  individuals 
in  given  situations  and  clearly  stipulating  rights  and  duties.  Individuals  are 
supposed  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them  in  relationships  governed  by  law. 
But  where  marriage  is  secularized  and  generality  of  law  regarding  it  is  neces- 
sarily vague  because  of  individuation  of  the  marital  relationship,  law  itself 
must  be  highly  flexible.  To  this  flexibility  in  the  United  States  today  is  joined 
a  confusion  of  jurisdictions.  We  have  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territories,  and  we  have  just  as  many  divorce  laws.  In  one  state,  New  York, 
the  only  statutory  ground  for  divorce  is  adultery,  whereas  in  other  states  di- 
vorce is  highly  permissive  with  vague  grounds  such  as  mental  cruelty  and 
incompatibility.  An  excellent  summary  of  the  divorce  laws  of  the  various  mar- 
riage jurisdictions  in  the  United  States  can  be  found  in  Morris  Ploscowe's  book 
The  Truth  about  Divorce.  It  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  be  divorced  in  a 
state  of  which  he  is  not  a  full-time  resident,  and  in  some  states  even  the  so- 
caUed  "guilty"  party  can  contract  another  marriage  there  after  divorce  without 
restriction. 

Ploscowe  concludes  that  "there  is  no  area  of  the  law  in  which  fact  and 
fiction,  reality  and  myth,  truth  and  perjury  are  so  interwoven  as  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  laws  of  divorce.  Nor  does  any  branch  of  the  law  throw  as  much  of 
a  strain  on  the  lawyer's  conscience  or  tend  as  much  to  befuddle  the  canons  of 
ethics  as  the  practice  of  divorce  law."  **  A  distinguished  judge,  Paul  W. 
Alexander,  who  has  made  a  nation-wide  reputation  in  his  family  court  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  said:  "Seldom  has  any  branch  of  our  jurisprudence  set  such 
an  example  of  ineffable  ineptitude  and  brought  upon  itself  such  serious  censure 
from  such  varied  sources  as  has  the  law  of  divorce."  ^^  Judge  Alexander  points 
out,  among  his  other  criticisms,  that  the  divorce  laws  permit  individuals  to 
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write  their  own  prescriptions  and  are  concerned  only  with  the  superficial  factors 
in  the  marital  relationship  that  have  led  to  divorce.  He  holds  that  the  law  is 
aimed  to  dissolve  marriages  and  not  to  redeem  them  or  save  them,  and  he 
believes  that  the  divorce  court  has  become  a  morgue  when  it  should  be  a 
hospital. 

The  divorce  mills  in  certain  states  are  common  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  state  in  most  other  respects  enlightened — New  York — makes  adultery 
the  only  basis  for  divorce;  this  exclusive  ground  may  drive  individuals  to  col- 
lusion in  undefended  divorce  suits  there,  where  the  couple  agree  to  divorce  and 
then  arrange  an  adulterous  situation,  a  situation  of  so-called  opportunity  and 
inclination  which  is  deemed  proof  of  the  adultery.  The  undefended  case  in 
New  York  is  heard  by  a  referee  who  is  a  retired  justice  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  Richard  H.  Wells,  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Improvement 
of  Family  Laws  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  a 
member  of  the  Interprofessional  Commission  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws 
and  Family  Courts,  is  scathingly  critical  of  the  fact  that  the  Official  Referee  in 
undefended  divorce  suits  or  the  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  defended 
divorce  suits  in  New  York  State  "has  no  concern  with  the  real  cause  of  the 
marital  rupture,  or  whether  the  marriage  might  possibly  be  salvaged.  Nor  is  it 
within  his  province  to  determine  whether  granting  a  divorce  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  husband,  the  wife  and  the  children  of  the  particular  family  unit 
whose  future  depends  upon  his  verdict.  The  fact  is  that  at  the  present  time 
the  law  denies  him  the  resources  and  facilities  he  would  need  to  exercise  such 
judgment."  *^  Continuing  his  criticism,  Wells  morally  indicts  not  only  New 
York  but  other  states  as  follows : 

It  is  not  even  the  concern  of  the  court  to  ascertain  the  motivation  for  the 
adultery — what  it  was  that  caused  the  husband  or  the  wife  to  seek  a  sexual 
relationship  outside  the  home.  The  sole  interest  of  the  court  is  to  determine 
whether  the  alleged  act  of  adultery  was  in  fact  committed,  and  whether  its 
commission  was  either  consented  to  or  subsequently  forgiven  by  the  other 
spouse.  If  a  judge  finds  that  such  an  act  of  adultery  was  committed,  and  was 
committed  without  collusion  and  without  condonement  by  the  other  spouse, 
he  must  grant  the  divorce.  Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  his  decision  will  most 
certainly  be  reversed  by  the  appellate  courts.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  court 
to  find  that  such  an  act  of  adultery  was  committed.  Under  the  law,  such  a 
finding  must  be  made  if  it  is  proven  that  both  the  opportunity  and  the  in- 
clination for  the  commission  of  such  adultery  existed. 

In  states  other  than  New  York  the  approach  is  precisely  the  same,  though 
the  grounds  may  be  different.  In  a  state  where  a  divorce  may  be  obtained  on 
the  grounds  that  the  spouses  are  living  apart,  or  that  one  has  abandoned  the 
other,  or  that  one  is  an  alcoholic,  the  court  cannot  and  will  not  inquire  into 
the  motivation  for  living  apart,  for  abandonment,  or  for  alcoholism.  It  will 
restrict  itself  solely  to  finding  the  fact  and  rendering  its  verdict  accordingly.*^ 

Sociologically  and  psychologically  enlightened  lawyers  and  judges  are 
generally  agreed  that  divorce  mills  and  invitations  to  collusion  make  a  mockery 
out  of  marriage.  Several  recommendations  have  been  made  for  a  reform  of 
our  divorce  laws.  These  recommendations  are  as  follows: 
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1.  A  uniform  divorce  law  in  all  the  states  and  territories. 

2.  Radical  changes  in  the  operation  of  our  divorce  courts. 

3.  Abandonment  of  the  traditional  legalistic  punishment  for  guilt  and  reward 
for  innocence  which  is  the  approach  of  present  divorce  law  in  the  states. 

4.  Replacement  of  the  legalistic  approach  by  a  diagnostic-therapeutic  tech- 
nique which  will  lay  bare  the  underlying  causes  of  family  conflict  and 
which  can  take  basic  measures  toward  their  correction  and  elimination. 

5.  The  requirement  that  a  judicial  separation  shall  precede  every  divorce. 

6.  The  provision  that  continued  separation  for  a  period  fixed  by  law  shall 
justify  a  court  in  granting  a  divorce. 

7.  The  organization  in  each  community  of  a  unified  family  court  adequately 
equipped  to  deal  with  all  problems  of  the  family,  including  divorce. 

8.  If  no  uniform  divorce  law  can  be  agreed  upon  nationally,  then  each 
jurisdiction  must  re-examine  and  rewrite  its  divorce  laws  in  line  with 
scientific  knowledge  and  human  realities  since  most  divorces  are  obtained 
in  the  home  state  of  the  couple.  Runaway  "quickie"  divorces  will  not  be 
possible  to  the  extent  they  are  now  if  each  state  rewrites  its  law  to  accord 
with  rationality  and  reality. 

But  in  the  enlightenment  which  is  shown  by  some  eminent  divorce  lawyers 
and  family  court  judges  there  is  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  divorce 
in  our  type  of  society  has  a  constructive  function.  Attempts  to  save  marriages 
can  lean  so  far  in  the  other  direction  that  they  can  lead  to  a  retrogressive  view 
of  what  individuals  have  a  right  to  expect  of  their  marriages.  Ploscowe  tells  us 
that  it  is  his  opinion  "that  far  too  many  divorces  are  granted  throughout  the 
country.  .  .  .  Divorce  is  entered  into  too  lightly,  without  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  possibility  that  the  marriage  may  still  be  viable  and  need  not  be 
destroyed."  ^^  This  statement,  however,  leads  to  the  question  of  what  is  meant 
by  "viability."  Who  shall  determine  viability?  The  parties  to  the  marriage?  A 
marriage  counselor  attached  to  the  court?  A  court  psychiatrist?  The  judge 
himself?  A  social  worker  attached  to  the  court?  A  committee  of  all  of  these 
people?  No  doubt  one  of  the  tragedies  of  divorce  in  our  society  is  that  some 
marriages  involved  are  not  viable  at  the  time  of  divorce  but  might  have  be- 
come viable  later  on.  Certainly  sociologists  can  agree  with  lawyers,  judges, 
psychoanalysts,  and  social  workers  that  the  divorce  laws  are  unrealistic  in 
making  it  necessary  for  there  to  be  a  "guUty"  party  in  our  type  of  society,  where 
we  know  about  the  foundations  of  human  behavior  in  the  unconscious  and 
where  social  relations  are  founded  on  freedom.  Ease  of  divorce  is  necessary 
in  our  type  of  society,  but  this  very  necessity  for  ease  makes  it  possible  for  the 
least  strain  to  terminate  a  marriage.  It  has  been  claimed  that  our  divorce  laws 
make  for  divorce  but  this  is  to  see  the  effect  as  the  cause.  Ease  of  divorce  may 
be  necessary  in  a  society  that  places  a  premium  on  the  individual.  Ease  of 
divorce  without  understanding  of  behavior  is  the  real  issue  here.  Perhaps  the 
basic  difficulty  is  that  few  individuals  are  able  to  approach  the  sophistication 
which  modern  living  demands. 

Divorce  in  final  analysis,  Mabel  Elliott  believes,  is  the  outgrowth  of  family 
instability  inherent  in  our  society  and  of  marital  tensions  inherent  in  modern 
marriage.'*^  Family  instability  arises  from  such  factors  as  the  economic  in- 
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dependence  of  women,  the  various  aspects  of  urbanization  (which  has  de- 
stroyed or  altered  so  many  earlier  functions  of  the  family),  the  decline  in  re- 
ligious authority,  the  modern  emphasis  on  the  need  for  an  affectional  relation- 
ship between  husband  and  wife,  the  declining  birth  rate,  the  emphasis  on  the 
individual's  right  to  happiness.  Marital  tensions,  according  to  Elliott,  arise 
from  a  variety  of  sources:  from  the  disruptive  impact  of  a  disturbed  society 
upon  the  life  organization  of  men  and  women;  from  the  irritating  influences 
in  the  daily  grind  (whether  in  the  market  place  or  in  the  housewife's  round  of 
monotonous  tasks) ;  from  the  cultural  differences  which  make  men  and  women 
shudder  at  each  other's  manners  and  make  them  disturbed  at  each  other's 
points  of  view;  from  differences  in  temperament  which  make  for  personality 
clashes;  from  differences  in  capacity  to  adjust  to  the  stresses  and  strains  which 
are  a  part  of  the  responsibility  which  marriage  itself  imposes.  Unconscious 
hostility  between  men  and  women  has  optimum  conditions  in  which  to  flourish 
in  a  free,  open  society.  Divorce  may  be  part  of  the  price  we  are  paying  for 
such  a  society. 

But  much  can  be  done  to  improve  our  divorce  laws  by  making  divorce 
courts  less  legalistic  through  attaching  to  them  marriage  counselors,  psychia- 
trists, social  workers,  and  sociologists,  and  through  training  lawyers  and  judges 
in  the  principles  of  modern  sociology  and  psychology.  Thus  what  lawyers  call 
the  "case"  would  be  handled  by  specialists  in  human  behavior  before  it  reaches 
final  litigation  at  the  bar.  Chiefly,  we  need  to  begin  much  earlier  in  heading  off 
divorce  by  training  people  for  marriage  and  family  life.  If  we  leave  marriage 
and  the  family  as  areas  for  rugged  individualism,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  fully 
successful  in  suddenly  introducing  social  agencies  and  group  services  when 
breakdown  is  on  the  way.  Preventive  measures  are  needed  before  the  event. 
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Divorce  and  children 

An  eminent  leader  in  social  work  in  the  United  States,  Dean  Kenneth  D.  John- 
son of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  has  said:  "Imagine  three  hundred 
thousand  children  stricken  in  one  year  by  infantile  paralysis.  Yet  the  chances 
of  these  children  in  divorce  being  crippled  emotionally  are  far  greater  than  the 
chance  for  physical  crippling  by  poliomyelitis."  ^  In  societies  based  on  family 
extension  and  the  consanguine  kinship  group  or  the  clan,  divorce  need  not 
mean  the  breaking  up  of  the  child's  household,  the  emotional  arena  to  which 
he  has  become  accustomed.  Where  social  parenthood  is  the  rule,  as  through 
the  mother's  older  brother  in  the  avunculate  or  through  the  father's  sister  in 
the  amitate,  the  child  may  continue  to  feel  emotionally  secure  after  the  divorce. 
In  our  conjugal  family  system  "divorce  involves  a  shattering  of  the  immediate 
group  with  which  the  child  lives  and  therefore  has  a  more  serious  emotional 
impact  upon  him."  ^ 

But  quite  a  different  view  is  put  forward  by  J.  Louise  Despert  in  her  study 
of  the  children  of  divorce.^  Despert  holds  that  worse  than  legal  divorce  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  home  is  what  she  calls  emotional  divorce.  In  family  situ- 
ations where  divorce  is  in  the  offing  we  are  not  faced,  Despert  says,  with  a 
choice  between  a  home  where  parents  love  each  other  and  their  children  and 
a  home  that  will  be  shattered  and  broken.  The  effects  of  living  in  an  unbroken 
home  where  the  parents  are  emotionally  remote  from  each  other  and  thus 
jointly  from  their  children  is  to  Despert  worse  than  actual  divorce.  Divorce, 
she  points  out,  is  not  a  cause  but  a  catalyst. 

While  the  physical  separation  of  parents  brings  many  urgent  problems  in  its 
wake,  it  is  not  the  severest  blow  to  children.  The  emotional  separation  of 
parents  from  each  other,  and  of  parents  from  children,  works  its  destruction 
on  children  in  homes  where  the  word  divorce  may  never  have  been  breathed. 
Even  theoretically,  then,  considering  the  poor  prospects  of  many  children 
who  have  not  experienced  divorce,  the  chances  of  children  of  divorce  for  a 
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successful  future  are  comparatively  not  so  bleak.  With  actual  divorce  we  are 
likely  to  find  the  situation  opened  to  the  light  of  day.  Parents  who  have 
arrived  at  a  decision  to  divorce  must  also  decide  what  is  to  be  done  about  their 
children.  For  many  parents  this  is  the  first  time  that  they  become  aware  of 
their  children's  difficulties.  It  is  the  time  in  many  cases  when  they  turn  to 
the  minister,  the  doctor,  or  a  clinic  or  psychiatrist  for  help. 

Divorce  also  often  brings  the  child's  buried  anxieties  to  the  surface.  The 
divorce  has  not  created  these  anxieties.  They  have  been  there  throughout  the 
period  of  dissension.  They  may  have  been  born  long  before.  The  remoteness 
between  parents  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  parallel  emotional  remoteness 
between  the  parents  and  their  children.  The  divorce  is  not  the  cause  but  the 
catalyst.  The  separation  between  his  parents  in  actual  fact  often  brings  the 
child's  hidden  troubles  out  to  the  level  of  open  behavior  which  his  parents 
cannot  ignore. 

A  child  who  has  been  able,  with  his  parents'  or  outside  help,  to  weather  a 
divorce  has  a  better  chance  for  healthy  maturity  than  a  child  of  unhappy 
marriage  who  has  not  come  through  this  stormy  experience.  This  is  rather  like 
Hobson's  choice;  we  would  much  prefer  that  parents  loved  each  other  and 
their  children  simply  and  wholesomely,  and  that  homes  remained  intact  emo- 
tionally as  well  as  legally.  But  since  unsuccessful  marriage  cannot  be  wished 
out  of  existence,  in  those  situations  which  nothing  short  of  divorce  can 
resolve  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  divorce 
can  bear  good  fruit  in  the  child's  future.  It  can  do  so,  however,  only  if  the 
parents  are  able  to  work  toward  such  results.* 

A  divorce  rate  about  like  the  present  one  seems  to  be  a  permanent  fixture 
in  our  society,  and  many  divorces — indeed,  an  increasing  number  of  them — 
involve  children.  For  the  social  scientist,  therefore,  the  problem  is  one  of 
establishing  what  does  happen  to  the  children  of  divorce,  what  can  happen  to 
them,  and  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  to  happen.  Children  are  considered 
the  innocent  victims  of  divorce,  and  the  state  and  the  community  are  crucially 
concerned  to  protect  the  innocents. 

HOW    MANY   CHILDREN    OF    DIVORCE    ARE    THERE? 

In  any  very  recent  year  approximately  300,000  children  are  affected  by 
divorce.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  all  the  couples  seeking  divorce  in  1948  had 
children.^  In  New  Jersey  a  fairly  recent  report  of  a  Committee  on  Custody  and 
Divorce  made  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state  showed  that  about  54  per  cent  of  the  couples  seeking 
divorce  had  children.  Of  those  having  children  in  this  study,  57  per  cent  had 
one  child,  28  per  cent  had  two  children,  10  per  cent  had  three,  and  4  per  cent 
had  four  or  more  children.*' 

To  estimate  the  total  number  of  children  of  divorce  under  eighteen  years 
at  any  one  time  we  would  have  to  know  the  number  living  with  a  parent  who 
has  not  remarried  and  the  number  living  with  a  remarried  parent.  But  remar- 
riages also  take  place  with  the  widowed  so  that  a  figure  of  6  million  children 
in  the  United  States  in  1948  living  with  remarried  parents  as  given  by  the 
Midcentury  White  House  Conference  that  year  must  be  discounted.  Half  were 
estimated  to  be  living  with  remarried  divorced  parents.  Despert  gives  a  figure 
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of  only  1.5  million  of  children  of  divorce  under  the  age  of  eighteen  living  with 
parents;  this  figure  appears  to  be  too  low. 

In  divorces  involving  children  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  marriage 
which  has  been  broken,  the  older  the  children.  Since  the  divorce  rate  is  high 
in  the  earlier  years  of  marriage  the  number  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
is  comparatively  large.  Thus  in  one  study  of  children  of  divorce  for  1930  in 
Maryland  and  Ohio,  63  per  cent  were  found  to  be  under  the  age  of  ten.'^ 
Figures  for  a  county  in  Oregon  published  in  1949  and  for  a  county  in  Illinois 
for  the  period  from  September  1945  to  mid- 1948  give  a  figure  of  69  per  cent 
under  the  age  of  ten.^  Compared  with  the  year  1925  the  proportion  of  children 
involved  in  divorce  has  increased.  Jacobson  comments  that  "the  total  number 
of  children  affected  has  risen  even  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  divorces."  ^ 

WHERE    DO    THE    CHILDREN    OF    DIVORCE    LIVE? 

Accurate  figures  on  the  places  of  residence  of  children  of  divorce  are  not 
available.  But  certain  types  of  residential  settlement  are  evident.  Residential 
settlement  depends  upon  whether  the  parent  who  has  custody  of  the  child  re- 
mains divorced  or  remarries.  The  various  possibilities  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 
parent  remains  divorced.  (2)  The  parent  remarries  and  the  stepparent  has  no 
children.  (3)  The  stepparent  also  has  children.  (4)  There  are  stepchildren  on 
one  side  and  new  children.  (5)  There  are  stepchildren  on  both  sides  and  new 
children.  (6)  The  children  of  divorce  live  with  relatives  other  than  parents. 
(7)  The  children  of  divorce  are  placed  in  foster  homes.  (8)  Adoption.  Which 
of  these  possible  types  occurs  in  individual  situations  depends  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  last  three)  upon  which  parent  is  given  custody  of  the  children. 

CUSTODY   OF    THE    CHILDREN 

The  answer  to  the  question:  Who  shall  get  custody  of  the  children?  may 
be  arrived  at  by  the  parents  themselves  or  it  may  be  thrust  upon  the  divorce 
court.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  questions  of  custody  are  settled  by  parental 
agreement  but  often  the  custody  agreement  is  reopened  and  a  contest  occurs. 
Men  and  women  must  go  to  the  law  for  their  decree  of  divorce,  but  when  settle- 
ments involving  children  are  concerned,  "when  custody  and  visitation,  mainte- 
nance and  the  division  of  parental  authority  are  to  be  decided,  let  them  not 
bring  these  questions  unresolved  into  court.  Nor  should  they  be  satisfied  to 
settle  them  with  the  advice  only  of  lawyers,  as  approximately  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  divorcing  parents  now  do.  Especially  when  resentments  bristle  and  emo- 
tions are  at  the  flood,  should  parents  seek  more  than  legal  advice.  Lawyers 
are  not  trained  to  deal  with  the  emotions.  They  can  barter  rights  and  privileges 
and  bargain  with  money,  but  they  should  not  be  asked  to  bargain  with  the 
welfare  of  children."  ^^  To  make  a  child  or  children  a  bone  of  contention  in 
the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  or  by  reopening  a  custody  agreement  is  to  heap 
upon  the  head  of  the  young  all  the  psychic  desiderata  of  the  adult.  It  is  one 
thing  to  bargain  and  haggle  about  money  and  alimony,  but  quite  another  to 
bargain  and  haggle  about  human  beings. 
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At  common  law  the  preference  was  for  the  father  to  take  custody.  But 
"the  importance  of  man  as  a  factor  in  the  custody  and  control  of  children  has 
been  diminished,  just  as  his  stature  has  been  decreased  in  other  areas  of  do- 
mestic relations."  ^^  As  contrasted  with  common-law  preference  for  the  father 
as  the  custodian,  a  decision  today  is  made  in  accordance  with  statute  or  by 
the  court.  Where  there  is  a  contest  for  custody  the  court  must  make  the  de- 
cision. There  are  certain  principles  that  are  today  generally  followed:  ^- 

1 .  Mothers  are  generally  preferred  in  custody  disputes,  particularly  where 
very  young  children  are  involved. 

2.  An  award  of  custody  is  usually  made  to  the  successful  party  in  the 
divorce  action. 

3.  The  preference  of  a  child  for  a  particular  parent  is  not  conclusive  in 
a  custody  award. 

4.  Parents  have  a  superior  right  to  children  over  other  relatives. 

5.  Courts  do  not  like  divided  custody  arrangements. 

6.  Courts  are  reluctant  to  permit  children  to  be  taken  out  of  the  state. 

7.  A  court  may  deem  a  parent  unfit  to  bring  up  a  child  and  deny  a  parent 
the  right  to  custody  because  of  his  unpopular  political  beliefs  or  unconventional 
religious  views. 

8.  The  courts  usually  insist  upon  a  right  of  visitation  for  the  parent  de- 
prived of  custody. 

The  dilemmas  of  the  judges  in  custody  problems  are  well  stated  by 
Despert.  "The  more  conscientous  the  judge,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  see  that 
in  cases  involving  the  custody  of  children  he  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  field  of 
knowledge  in  which  he  is  not  at  home.  .  .  .  Young  children  seldom  use  words 
to  express  directly  what  they  mean.  Older  children  more  often  conceal  than 
reveal  their  deepest  feelings.  A  child,  wanting  approval,  tries  to  tell  an  adult 
what  he  feels  the  adult  would  like  to  hear.  If  a  child  longs  for  his  mother 
when  he  is  with  his  father,  and  longs  for  his  father  when  he  is  with  his  mother, 
how  is  he  to  tell  the  judge  with  which  parent  he  will  be  happy?  To  him  it 
seems  he  can  be  happy  only  with  both  of  them  together.  And  how  is  the  judge 
to  find  the  best  division  of  the  child's  time  between  both  parents  unless  he 
has  the  services  of  an  investigator  trained  to  observe  and  interpret  the  child's 
apparently  conflicting  needs?"  ^^ 

But  if  these  are  some  of  the  dilemmas  of  the  judge,  what  about  the  di- 
lemmas of  the  lawyers?  "The  lawyers  for  their  part  have  no  training  to  guide 
them  in  defining  what  is  best  for  the  children.  A  poll  of  leading  law  schools 
brought  the  information  that  no  social  or  psychological  sciences  are  offered  to 
the  students.  With  maturity  and  experience  lawyers  become  astute  in  the  judg- 
ment of  human  beings  and  their  motives,  but  this  kind  of  wisdom  is  not  the 
same  as  insight  into  the  hidden  and  often  tortuous  emotional  needs  of  chil- 
dren. And  even  if  a  lawyer  is  exceptionally  gifted  with  such  understanding,  his 
position  in  the  service  of  one  or  the  other  parent  handcuffs  him  in  any  effort 
he  may  make  for  the  child's  true  welfare."  ^^  One  successful  lawyer  in  a  city 
in  the  United  States,  though  he  has  represented  his  clients  in  divorce  cases  to 
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the  best  of  his  ability,  has  come  to  see  quite  clearly  that  the  children  can  be- 
come pawns  in  emotional  hostility  rooted  in  unconscious  factors  in  the  behavior 
of  the  parents  toward  each  other.  His  biting  comments  are  as  follows: 

Suppose  we  represent  the  wife,  and  another  legal  firm  represents  the  hus- 
band. Naturally  she  demands  custody.  The  way  most  women  talk  to  their 
lawyers  about  custody,  even  a  child  could  see  that  they  are  thinking  not  of 
the  children  but  of  the  husband,  how  to  punish  him,  or  how  to  get  the  best 
deal  out  of  him  for  themselves.  If  he  won't  pay  enough  alimony,  she'll  cut 
down  on  his  visitation  privileges.  The  father's  wish  to  share  in  decisions 
affecting  his  children,  his  wish  to  see  his  children — these  are  her  best  bar- 
gaining points.  I've  seen  women  use  their  children  to  impoverish  a  man,  or  at 
least  to  strap  him  so  that  his  new  marriage  has  two  strikes  against  it  to  start 
with. 

The  men  are  no  better.  A  man  will  chisel  at  his  wife's  alimony  demands, 
and  when  he's  gone  as  far  as  he  can  on  that,  he'll  chisel  at  his  children's 
maintenance.  Naturally,  if  she  has  custody,  he  can  get  at  her  through  main- 
tenance too.  He'll  threaten  to  dispute  her  custody  in  court — if  the  children 
are  older,  he  has  a  fighting  chance  of  getting  them,  especially  when  she's 
the  one  who  wants  the  divorce.  He'll  talk  about  bringing  charges  of  im- 
morality, incompetence  as  a  mother,  irreligiousness,  any  attack  on  her  charac- 
ter which  his  lawyer  can  make  something  of.  The  pot  calling  the  kettle  black 
— she  can  do  the  same  for  him,  and  with  as  much  justice.  Who  hasn't  got  a 
skeleton  of  some  kind  to  hide?  And  he  isn't  thinking  of  the  children,  either. 
He's  thinking  how  much  he  can  keep  of  his  bank  account  after  the  divorce. 

So  there  we  sit,  haggling.  I  represent  the  wife,  or  the  husband.  My  colleague 
from  another  firm  represents  the  husband,  or  the  wife.  Who  represents  the 
children? 

Not  the  parents,  that's  for  sure.^^ 

In  some  jurisdictions  great  advances  are  being  made  by  attaching  to  courts 
of  domestic  relations  sociologists,  social  workers,  and  consulting  psychiatrists 
who  study  each  individual  case  of  dispute  over  custody  and  recommend  to  the 
judge  action  they  deem  appropriate.  Despert  points  out  that  the  upper  classes 
tend  to  go  to  their  lawyers  to  settle  their  divorce  problems  and  custody  prob- 
lems but  that  the  members  of  the  poor  tend  to  go  to  domestic  relations  courts, 
where  their  children  get  a  better  deal  from  sociologists  and  psychiatrists.^*' 
Thus  through  the  back  door  mental  hygiene  comes  to  the  poor.  The  poor  here 
feel  helpless  and  get  help;  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  often  smug  in  their 
belief  in  their  ability  to  handle  all  problems  including  those  where  they  have 
no  insight  into  their  own  behavior  and  little  abUity  to  get  perspective  on  their 
children's  emotional  needs  except  as  they  envisage  them  as  projections  of  their 
own  misunderstood  ones. 

Divorce  and  the  mental  health  of  the  children  of  divorce 

Whether  or  not  divorce  is  psychically  traumatic  for  the  parents,  its  po- 
tential for  traumatizing  the  young  child  is  enormous.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
early  childhood  that  the  ego  cannot  have  adequate  control  over  the  id  and  the 
instabilizing  effect  of  infantile  anxieties  and  fear  flooding  consciousness  can  be 
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gigantic.  The  more  emotionally  stable  the  child's  personality  when  divorce 
rears  its  head,  the  more  capable  the  child  may  be  of  coping  with  the  emotional 
consequences  of  it.  But  even  an  emotionally  stable  child  is  endangered. 
Significant  as  variables  in  the  danger  are  the  age  of  the  child,  whether  there 
are  siblings  sufficiently  older  to  serve  as  surrogates,  whether  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  larger  consanguine  group  that  can  so  serve. 

With  a  child  of  any  age  Despert  thinks  that  there  are  four  guiding  prin- 
ciples for  broaching  the  subject  of  divorce.^"  They  are:  (1)  Acknowledgment 
to  the  child  that  there  has  been  a  decision  to  separate.  The  child  already  knows 
there  is  trouble  either  from  overhearing  or  through  nonverbal  communication 
or  through  observing  parental  behavior.  Talking  calmly  and  simply  to  the  child 
about  the  impending  separation  helps  relieve  some  of  his  anxiety.  (2)  Ac- 
knowledgment to  the  child  that  grownups  make  mistakes  and  that  his  parents 
have  made  them.  Eventually  the  child  has  to  learn  that  his  parents  are  human 
and  that  humanum  esse  errare.  Learning  this  at  an  early  age  does  hurry  the 
child  a  little,  "but  the  truth  is  a  more  durable  basis  for  his  confidence  in  you 
than  a  fiction  of  your  godlike  perfection  which  in  any  case  cannot  be  main- 
tained." (3)  Assurance  to  the  child  that  he  is  in  no  way  to  blame  for  what 
has  happened  to  his  parents.  In  anger  and  impatience  parents  may  have  seemed 
to  blame  the  child  but  calm  statement  that  in  reality  the  trouble  is  between  his 
parents  and  not  inside  of  him  overcomes  the  results  of  heated  involvement 
previously.  Such  assurance  tends  to  relieve  the  guilt-findings  that  children 
torture  themselves  with  when  there  is  trouble  between  their  parents.  But  in 
freeing  the  child  of  blame  it  is  necessary  for  each  parent  not  to  blame  the 
other  for  the  difficulties.  Tearing  down  the  other  parent  upsets  the  child's 
emotional  balance  since  he  needs  to  trust  both  parents  even  if  they  cannot 
trust  each  other.  (4)  Finally,  and  most  important,  is  the  assurance  to  the  child 
that  both  parents  love  him  despite  their  differences.  In  short,  he  is  not  the 
disrupter  but  the  solidifier  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  both  parents  cannot  love 
each  other  as  much  as  both  of  them  love  him. 

The  age  of  the  children  is  an  important  fact  in  determining  how  they  are 
to  be  handled  so  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  impairment  of  their  mental  health. 
Young  children — still  in  the  stage  of  infantile  sexuality — must  be  assured  of 
their  mother's  love.  If  the  father  is  the  one  who  is  leaving,  the  child  must  be 
assured  by  the  father  of  his  love  not  by  schemes  of  avoidance  that  the  parents 
are  being  divorced  but  by  explaining  the  reasons  for  leaving  and  by  letting  the 
child  know  that  the  father  will  be  seeing  him  often.  The  tragedy  must  be  the 
father's  not  the  child's.  Whatever  tragedy  the  child  feels  is  best  endured  if  it 
is  an  identification  with  the  father's  grief  rather  than  grief  that  the  child  feels 
for  himself. 

If  the  mother  leaves  and  the  child  remains  with  the  father,  the  father  has 
a  double  task — he  must  be  mother  as  well  as  father.  But  the  child  must  not 
have  his  mother  torn  down  by  his  father.  "It  is  not  good  for  the  child  to  be  told 
that  his  mother  is  a  good-for-nothing  who  does  not  love  her  little  boy  or  girl. 
There  is  time  for  the  child  to  learn  about  his  mother's  weaknesses  when  he 
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is  more  mature  and  can  understand  them  not  as  a  rejection  of  himself  but  as 
human  frailty.  Now  he  must  cling  to  whatever  comfort  he  can  in  his  thought 
of  his  mother,  and  he  must  continue  to  believe  in  her  love  for  him."  ^^ 

If  the  father  marries  again  and  the  child  remains  with  the  mother — the 
more  usual  situation — the  mother  is  faced  with  keeping  from  the  child  her  own 
feelings  of  rejection  and  her  grief.  If  her  grief  develops  into  depressive 
melancholia  the  child  can  also  develop  depressive  melancholia.  But  the  mother 
who  seeks  to  keep  a  semblance  of  a  reality-situation  while  she  recovers  from 
her  own  shock  "can  say  'Daddy  has  found  a  new  wife.  He  loves  her  and  wants 
to  be  with  her,  but  he  loves  you  too.  He  wUl  come  to  visit  you.'  "  ^^  Under  the 
best  of  circumstances  the  child  will  feel  somewhat  rejected  since  in  introjected 
imagery  rejection  of  the  child's  mother  is  felt  by  the  child  as  rejection  of  him. 

Where  the  mother  remarries  and  the  child  remains  with  her,  the  child  is 
faced  with  a  new  problem  for  his  young  years — a  stepfather.  The  child  usually 
has  been  looking  for  a  father-substitute  but  when  he  is  given  one  by  his  mother 
he  protests  and  makes  difficulties. 

Sometimes  the  child's  protest  is  a  reflection  of  the  mother's  own  uncer- 
tainty. The  mother  might  well  ask  herself  how  sure  she  really  is  about  her 
choice.  If  she  is  feeling  the  glow  and  warmth  of  a  sound  attachment,  the 
child  is  more  likely  to  respond  in  the  same  vein. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  even  though  the  mother  is  confident  of 
her  choice,  the  child  protests  because  he  sees  in  the  new  father  a  rival  to 
himself.  Here  the  solution  is  largely  up  to  the  new  father;  he  must  establish 
his  own  good  relationship  with  the  child.  When  he  becomes  a  positive  factor 
in  the  child's  life  the  element  of  threat  which  he  represents  will  begin  to  fade. 
The  new  relationship  of  father-child  displaces  the  relationship  of  rivals  for  the 
mother's  attention. 

The  child's  protest  comes  often  because  of  a  lack  of  preparation:  a  hidden 
relationship  is  suddenly  revealed  and  the  child  is  all  at  once  presented  with  a 
brand-new  father.  This  happens  especially  in  a  divorce  which  is  followed 
quickly  by  the  wife's  remarriage,  a  divorce  which  may  in  fact  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  wife's  interest  in  another  man.  For  obvious  reasons  she 
could  not  display  this  interest  to  the  child  until  after  the  divorce  was  agreed 
upon. 

When  the  father  has  fallen  in  love  with  another  woman,  the  young  child  is 
confronted  first  with  the  loss  of  his  father  and  only  later  with  the  entrance  on 
the  scene  of  a  new  father,  if  the  mother  remarries.  When  the  mother  has 
fallen  in  love  with  another  man,  however,  the  child  must  give  up  his  own 
father  (in  the  home  at  least)  and  accept  a  new  one  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

For  the  sake  of  her  own  comfort  as  well  as  the  child's,  and  to  give  her  new 
marriage  a  better  chance  of  success,  the  mother  will  be  wise  to  take  her  time 
and  prepare  the  child  for  his  new  father.  The  situation  demands  a  little  more, 
too,  of  the  prospective  stepfather.  He  should  begin  to  work  at  a  friendly 
relationship  with  the  child  before  he  moves  into  the  permanent  position  of 
husband  and  f ather.^o 


Where  the  child  is  living  with  his  mother  and  meets  his  stepmother  when 
he  visits  his  father,  the  stepmother's  job  is  to  act  so  that  the  chUd  does  not 
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feel  that  his  father's  new  woman  is  going  to  take  his  mother  away  from  him 
too.  If  the  child  lives  with  the  father  and  the  stepmother,  he  needs  friendship 
from  her  and  understanding  of  his  difficulty  in  accepting  a  new  mother.  At  a 
tender  age  this  is  a  task  for  tact,  kindness,  and  control  of  unconscious  hatreds. 

Children  of  divorce  who  are  in  the  middle  and  adolescent  years  present 
a  different  situation  from  the  one  described  above  for  the  child  of  tender  years. 
The  middle  and  adolescent  years  are  from  about  six  through  the  teens.  Al- 
though older  children  appear  to  be  independent  and  like  to  act  as  if  they  can 
handle  all  their  problems,  they  are  still  emotionally  very  dependent.  Some 
type  cases  are  "The  Boy  Who  Won't  Talk"  and  "The  Hostile  Daughter."  The 
boy  who  won't  talk  is  tied  up  inside  because  of  the  divorce.  He  is  hostile 
because  he  has  lost  the  two  complementary  anchors  he  had.  He  is  afraid  to  talk 
but  he  also  wants  to  talk,  and  the  job  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  lives  is  to 
get  him  to  talk  without  forcing  him  to.  When  he  finally  does  talk  he  may  berate 
one  or  both  parents,  show  fury  and  hatred.  His  demonstrations  of  fury  and 
hatred  have  to  be  accepted  without  deep  reaction  and  without  heated  responses; 
they  are  therapeutic  outlets  for  his  pent-up  emotions.  To  explain  the  divorce 
to  this  child  of  middle  or  adolescent  years  his  reality-world  has  to  be  drawn 
in  as  an  analogy.  There  are  people  he  too  cannot  get  along  with  and  the  divorce 
can  be  pointed  out  as  the  break-up  of  what  was  once  a  beautiful  friendship  just 
as  he  himself  has  broken  up  such  friendships.  Rather  than  fight  the  parents 
have  agreed  to  live  apart.  Just  as  the  boy  or  girl  does  not  want  to  blame  him- 
self or  herself  because  a  friendship  was  broken,  so  the  parents  need  not  be 
blamed  for  it  either. 

In  the  middle  and  adolescent  years  the  daughter  may  be  strongly  attached 
to  her  father  and  her  hostiUty  is  great  toward  her  mother.  She  may  feel  that 
her  divorced  father  has  been  driven  away  from  her  by  her  rival,  the  mother, 
and  thus  her  hatred  of  her  mother  is  reinforced.  The  mother  can  relieve  this 
situation  by  explaining  what  the  reality  difficulties  in  the  marriage  were  and 
also  by  letting  her  daughter  perceive  that  she  understands  the  hostility  directed 
against  her.  / 

Each  divorced  parent  has  to  protect  the  images  of  the  other  parent  in  tlie 
child  by  not  running  the  other  parent  down  and  by  treating  the  child's  love  for 
the  other  parent  as  justified  and  right.  Each  divorced  parent  is  going  to  feel 
shut  out  by  the  child's  love  for  the  other  parent  and  consequently  care  has  to  be 
exercised  not  to  project  one's  own  jealousy  onto  the  chUd  as  hatred. 

The  older  child  needs  to  feel  that  because  the  parents'  marriage  did  not 
work  out  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  marriage  but 
that  marriage  is  an  experiment  that  sometimes  does  not  work  out  well.  "For 
boys  or  girls  the  best  guarantee  of  a  satisfactory  future  in  marriage  is  a  satis- 
factory parent  image.  Thus  the  main  concern  of  parents  with  an  adolescent  son 
or  daughter  is  to  safeguard  their  image  of  father  and  mother."  -^  The  number 
of  middle-year  and  adolescent  children  of  divorce  is  much  smaller  than  the 
number  of  younger  children  of  divorce,  but  each  child  here  is  a  human  being, 
not  a  case  among  other  cases  on  a  statistical  chart.  The  adolescent  child  can, 
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however,  be  told  something  about  divorce  as  an  institution  in  our  society,  that 
his  parents  are  not  the  only  divorced  people  in  the  population,  and  that  though 
the  marital  experiment  did  go  on  for  some  years  it  still  did  not  work  out. 

No  matter  how  well  handled  is  the  situation  of  divorce  which  affects  chil- 
dren, it  is  a  ticklish  one.  It  requires  all  the  control,  insight,  and  love  that  a 
parent  can  muster.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  divorcing  parents  today  do  not 
possess  these  qualities  abundantly.  Before  making  a  botch  of  it,  parents  who 
are  going  to  be  divorced  or  who  have  just  been  divorced  might  well  consult 
professional  people  specializing  in  marital  counseling  and  problems.  If  children 
of  divorce  have  to  come  to  accept  it  as  a  reality-problem,  it  is  first  necessary 
for  their  parents  so  to  accept  it. 

Emotional  divorce  as  the  destroyer 

There  is  a  category  of  individuals  who  stay  with  marriages  that  damage 
them  and  their  children,  as  well  as  a  category  that  are  unhappy-marriage- 
prone,  who  dote  on  staying  with  a  marriage  that  makes  them  miserable.  It  is 
Despert's  contention  that  the  children  of  divorce  get  more  publicity  and  public 
pity  but  that  the  children  of  emotional  divorce  (marriages  that  continue  despite 
misery  or  because  the  couple  enjoy  their  misery)  are  just  as  much  casualities 
of  marital  failure  as  the  children  of  actual  divorce.  Indeed,  Despert  thinks  that 
the  children  of  actual  divorce  are  not  even  the  most  serious  casualties  of  mar- 
riage failure.  We  may  profitably  conclude  our  discussion  here  with  Despert's 
comments  which  put  the  problem  of  children  of  divorce  within  a  wider  context 
of  marriage  and  family  life  in  the  United  States  today.  What  she  has  to  say  is 
so  challenging  that  it  should  be  heard  in  some  detail. 

Not  legal  divorce  but  emotional  divorce  is  the  destroyer  of  children.  Count- 
less more  couples  live  out  their  lives  and  rear  their  children  in  the  destructive 
climate  of  emotional  divorce.  Among  the  hundreds  of  unhappy  children  who 
come  to  the  attention  of  a  child  psychiatrist,  I  have  seen  many  whose  parents 
had  no  thought  of  divorce.  But  I  have  never  found  one  seriously  disturbed 
child  whose  parents  were  happy,  well  integrated  partners  in  a  harmonious 
marriage. 

Appearances  are  deceptive.  A  man  and  woman  may  appear  well  married. 
Often  we  see  a  marriage  in  which  the  neurotic  needs  of  each  partner  fit  so 
well  with  the  others  as  to  make  a  mosaic,  seemingly  flawless  on  the  surface, 
of  which  the  jagged  edges  wounding  to  children  appear  only  under  closer 
examination. 

Precocious  marriages,  hasty  marriages,  marriages  undertaken  on  the  impulse 
of  a  physical  attraction  can  result  in  this  way.  A  young  girl  may  marry  the 
gay  bachelor,  the  life  of  the  party,  only  to  find  him  on  better  acquaintance  to 
be  most  morose  and  melancholy.  A  more  mature  girl  would  wait,  allowing 
the  wave  of  physical  magnetism  to  subside;  she  would  try  to  know  her  man 
better  before  she  committed  her  entire  future  to  the  union.  Often  in  early 
marriages,  in  immature  marriages,  neurotic  leanings  tend  to  become  soldered 
into  permanent  patterns.  With  more  maturity  a  healthier  basis  for  marriage 
would  be  found. 

Emotional  divorce  may  be  the  result  of  deep  personal  maladjustment  in 
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one  or  the  other  partner,  or  in  both.  But  two  people  may  also  drift  into  a 
situation  of  emotional  divorce  without  a  profound  dislocation  as  its  source. 

The  hazards  in  the  path  of  successful  marriage  and  family  life  today  are 
many,  and  the  preparation  for  meeting  them  is  far  from  adequate.  Each 
partner  may  suffer  many  bruises  to  the  spirit  in  his  striving  to  share  the  en- 
tirety of  life  with  another  human  being.  Rarely  do  two  people  begin  a  mar- 
riage with  the  maturity  which  assures  them  at  once  of  wisdom  and  tolerance 
toward  each  other.  Rarely  is  the  initial  image  of  the  other  partner  realistic; 
courtship  does  not  generally  provide  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  realism. 
A  lack  of  success  in  the  sexual  relationship  is  not  unusual  at  the  outset  of  a 
marriage;  if  not  wisely  dealt  with,  a  poor  sexual  beginning  can  generate  its 
own  dissatisfaction  through  every  aspect  of  a  marriage. 

Husbands  and  wives  who  allow  discontent  to  mount,  resentment  to  accumu- 
late, hostility  to  dominate  in  a  relationship  begun  in  warmth  and  hope,  are 
courting  emotional  divorce.  That  such  negative  emotions  may  arise  in  so 
intense  and  demanding  a  partnership  is  not  remarkable.  A  marriage,  like 
the  human  beings  who  make  it,  can  scarcely  be  without  a  flaw.  The  danger 
is  not  so  much  in  the  human  imperfections  of  its  partners  as  in  their  attitudes 
toward  those  imperfections.  If  they  can  continue  to  accept  each  other  with 
warmth  and  understanding,  then  the  marriage  continues  sound.  But  if  re- 
jection becomes  the  pattern,  then  we  have  a  widening  chasm  separating 
parents  from  each  other,  and  a  consequent  widening  chasm  parting  parents 
from  their  children. 

This  is  emotional  divorce.  This  is  the  situation  in  which  parents  lose  com- 
munication with  each  other  and  with  their  children.  Many  a  child  grows  up 
in  circumstances  of  physical  comfort,  wanting  nothing  that  pertains  to  his 
material  welfare,  his  schooling,  his  social  and  eventually  his  professional 
opportunities — and  yet  he  may  be  deprived  of  the  emotional  support  essential 
to  his  growth  because  of  the  disharmony  between  his  parents. 

Such  a  child,  however  pampered,  is  a  neglected,  an  underprivileged  child. 
Such  a  child  is  likely  to  be  the  neurotic  parent  of  the  next  generation.  Emo- 
tional divorce  is  the  medium  through  which  maladjustment  and  neuroticism 
are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 22 


Annulment 

Annulment  is  a  legal  pronouncement  that  a  contracted  marriage  is  null 
and  void.  Once  annulled,  the  marriage  is  assumed  never  to  have  existed. 
"Where  a  youngster  below  the  age  of  consent  runs  away  and  gets  married; 
where  a  man  is  nudged  into  saying  'I  do'  by  a  shotgun;  where  a  woman  fools 
a  man  into  believing  that  the  child  she  is  carrying  is  his — the  marriages  may 
be  annulled  by  a  court  for  infancy,  duress  and  fraud."  ^^  Annulable  also  are 
incestuous  marriages,  with  the  definition  of  incest  being  established  by  state 
law,  marriages  involving  what  southern  states  call  miscegenation,  marriages 
where  there  is  proven  mental  disorder  or  mental  deficiency  before  marriage, 
and  marriages  where  a  party  is  impotent. 

Annulment  has  been  widely  resorted  to  of  late  years  in  states  where  di- 
vorce laws  are  strict,  particularly  in  New  York  State,  where  the  only  statutory 
ground  for  divorce  is  adultery.  In  that  state  the  result  has  been  the  growth  of 
what  has  been  denounced  as  an  annulment  racket.  In  recent  years  as  many  as 
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40  per  cent  of  the  legally  dissolved  marriages  there  have  been  by  annulment. 
One  New  York  judge  has  indeed  complained  that  it  is  as  easy  to  have  a  mar- 
riage annulled  in  New  York  State  as  it  is  to  get  a  divorce  in  certain  other 
states  that  have  been  called  divorce  mills.  What  annulment  accomplishes  in 
New  York  State  is  the  circumvention  of  a  divorce  law  which  is  too  harsh  for 
modern  society.  The  annulment  process  in  this  state  is  a  way  of  changing  the 
law  judicially  without  legislative  enactment.  Such  enactment  has  been  opposed 
by  religious  organizations.  To  force  people  into  violation  of  a  law  hardly 
seems  to  be  a  good  way  to  foster  religious  feelings  in  them. 

The  largest  percentages  and  largest  absolute  numbers  of  annulments  for 
reporting  states  and  territories  in  both  1953  and  1954  occurred  in  California, 
where  annulments  made  up  12  per  cent  of  the  annual  totals  of  divorces  and 
annulments  combined.  No  report  was  available  from  New  York  State  to  the 
National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  for  any  year  since  1950.  The  incomplete 
figure  for  1950  for  New  York  State  is  3,609  annulments,  which  represented  31 
per  cent  of  total  divorces  and  annulments  in  that  state. ^*  In  a  study  of  marital 
dissolutions  in  New  York  State,  Jacobson  points  out  that  in  1940  annulments 
were  almost  one-quarter  of  the  marital  dissolutions  and  that  since  1946  they 
have  constituted  almost  one-third.  "In  at  least  five  counties  in  New  York,  the 
number  of  annulments  now  exceeds  the  number  of  absolute  divorces."  ^^ 
From  1940  to  1948  almost  one-third  of  all  annulments  in  the  United  States 
were  being  granted  in  New  York  State.  Whereas  divorce  is  granted  on  only 
one  statutory  ground  in  New  York  State — adultery — there  are  eight  different 
grounds  there  for  annulment,  several  of  them  so  imprecisely  defined  as  to  per- 
mit broad  latitude  of  interpretation  and  application. 

Annulment  is  a  necessary  legal  proceeding  for  the  dissolution  of  marriages 
that  are  contrary  to  legal  standards.  But  annulment  today  has  been  distorted 
into  a  substitute  for  divorce.  "What  to  do  about  annulment  is  therefore  tied  up 
closely  with  the  broader  problem  of  what  to  do  about  divorce.  An  intelligent 
divorce  law,  which  will  permit  marriages  that  have  lost  all  meaning  to  the 
parties  involved  to  be  liquidated  in  decent  simple  fashion,  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  end  the  distortion  of  the  annulment  proceeding."  ^® 

Separation 

The  term  separation  as  applied  to  marital  disorganization  varies  in  mean- 
ing with  the  agency  applying  it.  For  census  purposes  separation  may  mean  only 
that  the  spouse  is  absent  for  one  of  many  different  reasons.  On  the  other  hand, 
separation  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  home  has  been  broken  and  the 
spouses  are  permanently  living  apart  by  agreement.  Where  one  spouse  takes  off 
and  leaves  without  agreement  we  have  not  separation  but  desertion.  Separation 
also  has  a  legal  meaning  in  the  law  of  domestic  relations.  There  are  broadly 
two  types  of  legal  separation:  separation  by  private  agreement  (with  or  without 
a  maintenance  stipulation)  which  the  parties  sign  and  which  the  courts  will 
uphold,  and  judicial  separation  by  court  order  and  under  court  conditions,  a 
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type  of  separation  which  is  known  as  "limited  divorce."  The  limit  in  this  latter 
case  is  that  the  marriage  has  not  been  dissolved  and  neither  party  is  legally 
permitted  to  remarry. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  studying  separations  in  the  United  States  is  that 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  separation  and  desertion. 

In  Ogburn's  study  of  marital  separation  based  on  1940  census  figures  he 
concluded  that,  viewing  separation  in  the  broad  sense  of  "spouse  absent," 
there  were  between  1.5  and  1.6  million  separated  couples  in  1940.^^  Of  these, 
1.2  million  homes  were  broken  for  causes  other  than  crime  (spouse  in  prison), 
insanity  (spouse  in  mental  hospital),  seafaring,  war,  migration  (spouse  work- 
ing in  another  locality).  Of  these  1.2  million  separated  couples  most  of  them 
fall  under  what  may  be  called  lasting  separations.  Ogburn  tells  us  as  a  result  of 
his  analysis  that  "separations  are  more  numerous  among  nonwhites,  in  cities, 
in  the  young  and  old  age  groups,  in  rapidly  growing  areas,  among  childless 
couples,  in  the  service  occupations,  and  higher  than  average  among  the  low- 
income  groups  of  the  laboring  classes."  ^^ 

From  the  sample  surveys  of  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States  for 
1947-49  we  learn  that  the  number  of  separated  persons  declined  somewhat. 
In  those  years  the  number  of  married  and  divorced  persons  was  increasing. 
Analyzing  these  figures  Kingsley  Davis  points  out  that  "whereas  the  separated 
were  4.5  per  cent  of  all  persons  ever  married  in  1940,  they  were  only  3.4  per 
cent  in  1949;  and  whereas  they  were  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
divorced  at  the  earlier  date,  they  were  only  about  a  third  more  numerous  in 
1949.  If  accurate,  these  data  suggest  that  divorces  are  being  obtained  by  people 
who  would  formerly  have  merely  remained  separated.  Since  desertion  and 
separation  have  been  the  main  bulwark  of  the  poor,  this  result  could  be  ex-  ^ 
pected  with  increasing  real  income  and  better  education."  ^^ 

The  number  of  lastingly  separated  couples  is  much  larger  than  is  popularly 
believed.  Since  they  have  come  mainly  from  the  underprivileged  urban,  low- 
income  groups,  we  are  faced  with  a  wide  failure  of  the  marital  institution  there. 
Divorce  may  show  respect  for  marriage  but  unsupervised  separations  certainly 
cannot  be  said  to  do  so.  Such  a  large  number  of  maritally  initiated  adults  in  a 
population  is  itself  a  threat  to  our  sexual  mores  and  moral  institutions  through 
prostitution  among  women,  temporary  or  permanent  extra-marital  liaisons, 
illegitimacy  in  unsupervised  unions,  not  to  mention  the  effect  upon  children  of 
such  separations  and  such  unions.  Some  of  these  lasting  separations  are  reaUy 
desertions,  and  we  shall  speak  of  them  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter. 

In  nonjudiciated  separations  by  agreement  the  parties  agree  to  live  apart 
and  contract  to  abide  by  certain  pecuniary  dispositions,  often  including  main- 
tenance of  the  wife  and  children  by  the  husband  and  father.  The  opportunities 
for  women  in  the  labor  market  today  have  made  it  possible  for  such  separations 
to  occur  without  pecuniary  dispositions. 

In  judicial  separation  or  what  is  known  as  limited  divorce,  a  husband 
and  wife  are  expected  and  required  to  live  separate  and  apart.  Ploscowe  points 
out  that  the  various  states  have  given  a  mixed  reception  to  limited  divorce,  and 
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some  states  make  no  provision  for  it  on  the  ground  that  a  marriage  which  is 
dead  should  not  be  kept  alive  by  the  law. 

Like  absolute  divorces,  limited  divorces  and  judicial  separations  are  creatures 
of  statute  in  this  country.  No  limited  divorces  or  judicial  separations  can  be 
granted  except  in  the  cases  specified  by  state  law.  A  limited  divorce  or  judicial 
separation  is  therefore  available  to  husbands  and  wives  only  in  the  states 
which  have  made  provision  for  this  form  of  relief  and  then  only  if  their 
special  difficulties  can  be  fitted  into  the  grounds  specified  by  state  law. 

There  is  considerable  variance  between  states  in  the  grounds  which 
authorize  the  granting  of  limited  divorces  and  judicial  separations.  Desertion 
and  cruelty  appear  to  be  universal  grounds  for  limited  divorce  o|  Judicial 
separations  wherever  they  are  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  adultery,  which  is 
a  universal  ground  for  absolute  divorces  in  this  country,  is  not  a  ground  for 
judicial  separation  or  limited  divorce  in  mam  ates.  This  results  in  the  rather 
anomalous  situation  that  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  marriage  through  di- 
vorce may  be  obtained  because  of  the  adultery,  but  not  a  judicial  separation. 
In  states  which  do  not  grant  limited  divorces  and  judicial  separations  for  adul- 
tery, a  husband  or  wife  might  still  obtain  this  kind  of  relief  if  they  could 
show  that  the  adultery  of  their  wandering  spouse  caused  them  so  much  hu- 
miliation and  suffering  as  to  amount  to  mental  cruelty. 

Other  grounds  for  limited  divorce  or  judicial  separation  available  in 
many  state  laws  are  non-support  of  the  wife  by  the  husband,  habitual  drunk- 
enness or  intemperance,  imprisonment  or  conviction  of  crime,  narcotic  ad- 
diction, insanity,  impotency,  refusal  of  sexual  intercourse,  etc.^'' 

The  defenders  of  limited  divorce  point  out  that  it  may  act  as  a  cooling-off 
period  looking  toward  reconciliation,  that  it  permits  Roman  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians  to  be  relieved  cf  a  marriage  without  violating  ecclesiastical 
canons,  and  that  it  permits  marital  dissolution  where  there  are  no  grounds  for 
divorce  in  a  state  but  where  the  marriage  has  become  intolerable  to  the 
parties. 

Desertion 

Desertion  means  that  one  of  the  spouses  has  left  the  other  without  legal 
sanction  or  personal  agreement  and  has  absolved  himself  or  herself  of  marital 
and  familial  responsibilities.  Desertion  has  been  called  "poor  man's  divorce," 
since  it  has  been  so  prevalent  among  lower  socioeconomic  levels.  In  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  the  husband  is  the  deserter. 

Statistics  on  desertion  are  "inadequate — yet  terrifyingly  high."  ^^  Our 
knowledge  of  the  phenomenon  has  been  broadened  and  deepened  by  the  work., 
of  the  Family  Location  Service,  formerly  called  the  National  Desertion  Bureau. 
Each  year  it  is  estimated  that  about  100,000  husbands  and  fathers  desert  their 
families  and  about  one  million  deserted  families  involving  three  million  people 
— mothers  and  children — are  in  trouble.  Among  other  consequences  of  de- 
sertion, studies  have  shown  a  strong  relationship  between  juvenile  delinquency 
and  homes  broken  by  desertion. 

What  are  the  effects  of  desertion  on  family  life?  Lerner  has  discussed  the 
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effects  of  the  desertion  of  the  father  upon  children  and  the  effects  upon  chil- 
dren of  the  mother  who  reacts  with  disturbance  to  the  desertion  of  her  hus- 
band.^- The  younger  the  child  the  more  serious  will  be  the  effects  of  desertion 
either  directly  or  through  the  mother.  "To  a  young  child  the  father's  not  com- 
ing home  means  that  the  father  does  not  love  him,  that  he  does  not  want  to 
come  home.  The  boy  especially  has  strong  feelings  of  guilt  because  of  his  love 
for  the  mother  and  rivalry  with  the  father.  The  child  is  placed  in  the  position 
of  being  the  father  before  he  is  ready  chronologically  to  assume  this  role. 
Sometimes,  in  desertion,  a  mother  fosters  this  attitude  in  her  son  by  telling 
him  that  he  is  now  the  man  in  the  family.  This  creates  strong  anxiety  in  the 
child  because  what  has  formerly  been  a  fantasy  approaches  the  proportions 
of  reality.  We  see  evidence  of  this  clinically  in  the  child's  attempt  to  ward  off 
his  anxiety  and  guilt  throu^  \fantasies  of  reuniting  the  mother  with  the  de- 
serting father."  To  the  child  the  loss  of  his  father  means  also  the  loss  of  the 
protector  symbolized  by  home,  food,  and  clothing,  and  the  child  develops  a 
strong  feeling  of  insecurity  and  dread  concerning  the  future.  The  possible  ef- 
fects of  desertion  on  the  child  include  the  following: 

1.  The  child  may  cling  to  the  mother  in  an  overpossessive  way.  He  is 
afraid  to  lose  her  too  and  at  the  same  time  feels  guilty  because  of  his  aggressive 
wishes  toward  her. 

1.  The  child  may  become  rebellious  and  defiant  toward  other  children  or 
toward  persons  in  authority.  , 

3.  There  may  be  outbursts  of  delinquency  through  attempts  to  imitate  the 
father  by  a  display  of  power  or  even  to  incur  punishment  for  guilt-feelings. 

4.  The  child  may  become  withdrawn,  lisdess  in  school,  and  generally 
apathetic. 

5.  Expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  child  are  poorly  tolerated  as  though 
they  imply  an  accusation  of  the  child's  guilt. 

The  mother  who  has  been  deserted  responds  by  acting  dependent,  frus- 
trated, and  rebellious,  and  displaces  these  feelings  upon  her  children.  She  may 
also  be  overcome  by  guilt-feelings,  blaming  herself  because  of  her  husband's  de- 
sertion of  her,  accusing  herself  of  lack  of  love  or  lack  of  care  for  him.  Thus  over- 
come, she  loses  her  capacity  to  help  her  children  with  the  problems  desertion  has 
brought  to  them.  Her  loss  of  economic  support,  of  sexual  satisfactions,  of  a 
man  who  gave  her  a  sense  of  personal  worth,  leaves  her  anxious,  bitter,  and 
filled  with  hate  against  a  frustrating  world.  Her  feelings  are  transmitted  to  her 
children. 

Some  deserted  families,  particularly  those  left  without  economic  support, 
go  to  public  agencies  for  help.  Others  seek  to  make  do  without  help.  Still 
others  seek  to  locate  the  missing  spouse,  looking  toward  reconciliation  or  some 
other  solution.  In  this  search  for  location  the  Family  Location  Service  has  ex- 
ercised leadership.  Jacob  T.  Zukerman,  the  service's  executive  director  and 
chief  counsel,  has  pointed  out  that  few  public  welfare  departments  have  thus 
far  made  any  real  attempt  to  develop  their  own  facilities  for  the  location  of 
missing  husbands  or  fathers.  "Happy  exceptions  are  the  New  York  City  De- 
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partment  of  Welfare,  which  operates  a  Desertion  Unit  in  the  offices  and  under 
the  joint  supervision  of  the  National  Desertion  Bureau  [Family  Location  Serv- 
ice]; and  the  California  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  which  has  spon- 
sored a  series  of  institutes  in  the  problems  of  family  desertion  for  local  welfare 
directors  and  district  attorneys."  ^^ 

The  entire  subject  of  desertion  needs  intensive  and  extensive  study  and 
research,  some  of  which  has  already  begun  in  Philadelphia  by  William  M.  Kep- 
hart  and  Thomas  P.  Monahan,  among  others  in  other  places.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  surpassing  importance  of  the  family  in  assuring  emotional  stability  of 
children,  their  social  opportunities,  and  the  development  of  their  talents,  is 
now  so  great  that  no  phenomenon  which  instabilizes  them  and  thwarts  them 
can  in  good  conscience  be  left  inadequately  analyzed,  diagnosed,  and  treated. 
Unconscious  factors  are  acutely  involved  in  the  behavior  of  the  deserter,  and 
the  impact  upon  the  emotional  life  of  the  deserted  spouse  can  be  severely 
traumatic  and  serve  further  to  affect  any  children  involved.  In  the  words  of  a 
special  legal  committee  on  family  problems:  "Modern  thinking  demands  that 
a  proper  disposition  of  many  of  these  cases  requires  the  discovery  of  the  root 
cause  and  an  effort  to  eradicate  it  rather  than  merely  treating  the  symptom  by 
punitive  or  other  purely  legal  remedies.  Such  an  approach  brings  our  juris- 
prudence in  harmony  with  up-to-date  sociological  and  therapeutic  knowl- 
edge." 34 
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Divorce  and  remarriage 

Divorce  is  not  final  and  definitive  for  most  of  the  divorced.  Jessie  Bernard  has 
pointed  out  that  six-sevenths  of  those  divorcing  at  any  one  time  remarry  within 
14  years. ^  The  remaining  seventh  she  calls  the  "hard  core"  of  the  still  divorced 
population — "the  men  and  women  who  year  after  year  appear  in  the  statistical 
counts  of  the  divorced  and  who  present  the  depressing  picture  ...  of  the 
rejected,  the  physically  or  mentally  ill,  and  the  suicide-prone."  Among  the  re- 
married divorced  are  the  divorce-prone,  those  lacking  in  marital  aptitude,  and 
the  neurotic,  in  Bernard's  terminology.  These  constitute  one  third  of  those 
divorcing,  she  says.  Making  the  most  pessimistic  estimates  Bernard  thinks 
that  the  divorced  population  at  any  given  time  consists  of  the  following  three 
parts:  the  "hard  core,"  14  per  cent;  those  capable  of  average  marital  success, 
53  per  cent;  the  divorce-prone,  those  lacking  in  marital  aptitude,  the  neurotic, 
etc.,  33  per  cent.  Thus  Bernard  concludes  that  the  majority  of  divorced  per- 
sons seem  to  be  "normal"  in  the  sense  that  they  are  able  to  achieve  at  least 
average  success  in  a  second  marriage.^ 

Some  background  on  remarriage 

Until  divorce  became  firmly  imbedded  in  the  institutional  framework  of 
our  society  the  problem  of  remarriage  concerned  mainly  the  widowed.  Some 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  were  engaged  in  doc- 
trinal dispute  and  doctrinal  interpretation  before  divorce  was  officially  frowned 
upon  by  this  church,  were  opposed  not  only  to  divorce  and  to  remarriage  of 
the  divorced  but  even  to  remarriage  of  the  widowed.  Athenagoras  pronounced 
a  second  marriage  "a  specious  adultery."  ^  According  to  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitution the  promise  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  was  part  of  marriage  and  was 
righteous  according  to  the  will  of  God  but  "second  marriages,  after  the  prom- 
ise, are  wicked,  not  on  account  of  the  marriage  itself,  but  because  of  the  false- 
hood. Third  marriages  are  indications  of  incontinency.  But  such  marriages  as 
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are  beyond  the  third  are  manifest  fornication,  and  unquestionable  unclean- 
liness."  ^  Jerome  warns  young  widows  against  stepfathers,  against  material 
concerns,  against  harlotry,  against  internecine  strife  in  the  new  family.^ 

A  mother  sets  over  her  children  not  a  stepfather  but  an  enemy,  not  a  parent 
but  a  tyrant.  Inflamed  by  lustfulness  she  forgets  her  own  offspring,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  little  ones  who  know  nothing  of  their  sad  fate  the  lately 
weeping  widow  arrays  herself  freshly  as  a  bride.  Why  these  pretexts  of  prop- 
erty and  arrogant  servants?  Confess  your  vileness.  No  woman  marries  with 
the  idea  of  not  sleeping  with  a  husband.  If  you  are  not  spurred  on  by  lust, 
surely  it  is  the  height  of  madness  to  prostitute  yourself  like  a  harlot  merely 
to  increase  your  wealth,  and  for  a  paltry  and  passing  gain  to  pollute  that 
precious  chastity  which  might  endure  forever.  If  you  have  children,  why  do 
you  want  to  marry?  If  you  have  none,  why  do  you  not  fear  the  barrenness 
you  have  already  known?  Why  do  you  put  an  uncertain  gain  before  a  certain 
loss  of  modesty?  A  marriage  settlement  is  made  in  your  favour  today,  but 
soon  you  will  be  induced  to  make  your  will.  Your  husband  will  feign  illness, 
and  will  do  for  you  what  he  wants  you  to  do  for  him:  but  he  means  to  go  on 
living,  and  you  are  destined  for  an  early  grave.  Or  if  it  should  happen  that 
you  have  sons  by  your  second  husband,  domestic  warfare  and  intestine  feuds 
will  be  the  result.  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  love  your  own  children  or  to 
look  kindly  on  those  to  whom  you  gave  birth.  You  will  hand  them  their  food 
secretly;  for  he  will  be  jealous  of  your  dead  husband,  and  unless  you  hate 
your  sons  he  will  think  you  still  in  love  with  their  father.  If  he,  for  his  part, 
has  issue  by  a  former  wife,  when  he  brings  you  into  his  house,  then,  even 
though  you  have  a  heart  of  gold,  you  will  be  the  cruel  stepmother,  against 
whom  every  comedy,  every  mimewriter,  and  every  dealer  in  rhetorical  com- 
monplaces raises  his  voice.  If  your  stepson  falls  sick  or  has  a  headache,  you 
will  be  maligned  as  a  poisoner.  If  you  refuse  him  food,  you  will  be  cruel; 
if  you  give  it,  you  will  be  said  to  have  bewitched  him.  What  benefit,  I  pray 
you,  can  a  second  marriage  confer  sufficient  to  compensate  for  these  dis- 
advantages? 

Fundamental  to  Jerome's  taboo  on  remarriage  was  reverence  for  virginity 
and  chastity,  fear  of  the  human  body,  the  belief  that  sexuality  was  unclean, 
the  social  oppression  of  women  as  the  bringers  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  the 
high  respect  given  to  continence  in  monastic  and  convent  life.  The  church 
which  sanctified  Jerome  today  still  forbids  divorce  and  a  fortiori  remarriage 
of  the  divorced,  but  not  remarriage  of  the  widowed  who  through  no  act  of  their 
own  have  been  bereft  of  spouse.  Yet  on  September  17,  1957,  the  Pope  speak- 
ing before  an  international  Catholic  congress  on  the  family  modified  a  per- 
missive view  on  remarriage  of  widows.  He  said:  "Though  the  church  does  not 
condemn  a  second  marriage  [of  widows],  she  expresses  her  predilection  for 
the  souls  who  wish  to  remain  faithful  to  their  spouses  and  to  a  perfect  sym- 
bolism of  the  sacrament  of  marriage."  Hence  this  church  now  reluctantly  ac- 
cepts but  does  not  encourage  remarriage  of  widows. 

But  the  numerous  divorces  which  are  indigenous  to  our  culture  have  made 
remarriage  part  of  our  institutional  framework.  Indeed,  some  sociologists  have 
been  criticized  for  underestimating  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  most  divorces 
take  place  today  in  preparation  for  remarriage.  Paul  Landis  has  pointed  out 
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that  the  large  proportion  of  the  divorced  who  remarry  quickly  "makes  one 
suspect  that  students  of  the  family  .  .  .  have  discounted  too  heavily  the  no- 
tion of  the  man  on  the  street  that  most  divorces  take  place  so  that  one  or  both 
parties  may  be  free  to  marry  a  person  already  selected."  ^  A  study  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company  on  the  chances  of  marriage  and  remarriage 
tells  us:  "Evidently  many  of  those  who  marry  at  the  younger  ages  and  find 
their  first  marriages  disrupted  lose  little  time  in  establishing  new  marital  ties; 
in  fact,  the  figures  lead  one  to  suspect  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
divorced  among  those  young  people  may  have  had  plans  for  remarriage  before 
they  broke  their  earlier  partnerships."  '^  Freud  in  his  essay  on  female  sexuality 
(a  late  work)  speaks  of  marital  cases  where  the  love-relation  comes  to  grief 
by  reason  of  the  unavoidable  disappointments  and  accumulation  of  occasions 
for  aggression.  In  such  cases  of  women  he  concludes  that  "as  a  rule  second 
marriages  turn  out  much  better."  * 

Who  gets  remarried? 

Eight  different  combinations  of  marital  status  enter  into  remarriage  where 
parties  have  been  married  only  once  before:  (1)  divorced  man-single  woman; 
(2)  divorced  man- widowed  woman;  (3)  divorced  man-divorced  woman;  (4) 
single  man-divorced  woman;  (5)  single  man-widowed  woman;  (6)  widowed 
man-single  woman;  (7)  widowed  man- widowed  woman;  (8)  widowed  man- 
divorced  woman. 

Bernard's  remarriage  study  encompassed  2,009  cases  of  which  1947 
cases  reported  previous  marital  status.^  A  study  by  Charles  E.  Bowerman 
of  assortive  mating  by  previous  marital  status  in  Seattle,  Washington,  for 
the  years  1939-46  comprised  13,088  cases.^" 

Bernard's  sample  could  not  be  randomly  drawn  but  was  dependent  upon 
cases  she  was  able  to  get  reports  on,  and  Bowerman's  sample  refers  to  only 
one  city  in  the  Northwest  region  of  the  United  States.  A  compilation  of  data 
by  the  National  OflBce  of  Vital  Statistics  of  21  reporting  states  for  the  year 
1954  showed  that  widowed  persons  married  more  widowed  persons  than  any 
other  marital  status  group,  and  that  the  divorced  more  frequently  married 
other  divorced  persons  than  they  did  the  single  or  the  widowed.  Two-fifths  of 
the  previously  divorced  brides  in  that  year  married  grooms  who  had  never 
previously  been  married,  and  over  one-third  of  the  previously  divorced  grooms 
married  single  (never-married)  brides." 

Characteristics  of  the  remarried  and  of  remarriage 

The  average  age  of  brides  and  grooms  in  remarriages  is  greater  than  in 
first  marriages.  In  nineteen  reporting  states  in  1954  the  median  ages  of  the 
bride  and  groom  at  first  marriage  were  20.3  and  23.3.  For  these  same  states 
in  1954  the  median  age  of  the  bride  at  remarriage  was  34.9  and  of  the  groom 
was  39.7.  Or  put  another  way,  at  remarriage  about  one-half  of  the  brides  were 
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under  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  about  one-half  of  the  grooms  were  under 
forty  years  of  age.^^  For  23  reporting  states  in  1954  distributed  by  percentages 
the  median  is  the  same,  about  thirty-five  for  brides  and  forty  for  grooms  in 
remarriage.  Significant  also  is  that  about  twice  as  many  grooms  as  brides  re- 
married after  their  fifty-fifth  birthday. 

In  Bernard's  sample  the  average  remarried  divorced  woman  was  34.7 
years,  but  the  average  remarried  widow  was  older,  42.5  years.  The  average  re- 
married divorced  man  in  Bernard's  sample  was  44.2  years  and  the  average 
remarried  widower  53.3  years.^^ 

A  chart  of  government  figures  on  the  ages  of  brides  and  grooms  by  pre- 
vious marital  status — single,  divorced,  widowed — shows  that  the  widowed  age 
at  remarriage  is  highest,  then  the  divorced  remarried,  then  first  marriages.^* 
These  differences  are  to  be  expected  in  light  of  the  fact  that  people  become 
widowed  on  the  average  at  later  ages  than  they  are  divorced  on  the  average, 
and  obviously  at  later  ages  than  they  are  first  married. 

In  Bernard's  study  the  average  divorced  woman  had  been  first  married  at 
the  age  of  21.4,  against  the  wishes  of  her  parents.  Her  first  marriage  lasted 
slightly  less  than  six  years.  She  remarried  4.5  years  after  her  divorce,  in  her 
early  thirties.  She  had  sole  custody  of  her  children  by  her  first  marriage.  The 
children  were  pleased  at  the  idea  of  her  remarriage  and  liked  their  new  father, 
who  reciprocated  their  affection.  She  liked  her  husband's  children,  but  not 
quite  so  well  as  he  Hked  hers.  Her  parents  and  the  community  both  approved 
of  her  second  marriage. 

The  average  divorced  man  in  this  study  had  first  married  at  24,  without 
the  approval  of  his  parents.  The  first  marriage  lasted  about  seven  years  and 
produced  an  average  of  1.39  children,  now  in  the  custody  of  their  mother.  He 
remarried  2.5  years  after  the  termination  of  his  first  marriage.  His  children 
were  reported  to  be  indifferent  toward  his  remarriage.  His  children  liked  his 
second  wife  moderately  well,  and  she  reciprocated.  He  was  fond  of  his  wife's 
children.  The  community  approved  of  his  remarriage  to  a  moderate  degree. 

With  the  widowed  the  case  was  somewhat  different.  They  remarried  at 
a  later  age,  had  more  children  than  the  divorced,  their  first  marriages  had 
lasted  considerably  longer  than  the  divorced's,  there  was  greater  acceptance  of 
the  other  partner's  children,  and  more  favorable  reception  of  the  remarriage 
by  relatives  and  the  community. 

General  agreement  is  found  among  various  students  of  remarriage — 
Popenoe,  Bacal  and  Sloane,  Terman,  Locke,  and  Bernard — that  in  remar- 
riages general  success  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  first  marriages,  measuring 
success  through  the  same  factors  in  each  case.^^  Bernard  emphasizes  that  this 
general  finding  holds  for  remarriages  that  endure. 

There  are  no  longer  insuperable  legal  or  religious  obstacles  to  the  re- 
marriage of  the  widowed  except  the  conventions  of  a  so-called  decent  interval 
after  the  death  of  the  spouse.  Nor  are  there  legal  obstacles  to  the  remarriage 
of  divorces  in  many  states.  In  states  where  remarriage  is  forbidden  the  "guilty" 
party,  the  restriction  can  be  overcome  by  remarriage  in  some  other  jurisdic- 
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tion.  In  general,  contemporary  attitudes  in  communities  are  no  longer  antag- 
onistic to  remarriage  of  the  divorced.  "Step  by  step,  we  are  reshaping  the  rules 
— legal,  religious  and  conventional — in  order  to  institutionalize  not  only  the 
dissolution  of  marriages  but  also  the  creation  of  second  marriages.  This  change 
appears  to  be  a  response  to  the  conditions  of  living  in  a  highly  mobile,  indus- 
trialized, urbanized  society,  which  facilitate  the  dissolution  of  marriages  with- 
out lessening  those  human  needs  that  marriage  satisfies."  ^^ 

In  second  marriages  courtship  is  simpler  than  in  first  marriages,  the  dat- 
ing and  engagement  periods  are  shorter,  the  proportion  of  brides  who  receive 
an  engagement  ring  is  smaller  and  the  ring  less  valuable.  Fewer  remarrying 
women  had  "showers"  given  for  them  and  there  were  fewer  showers  per  bride. 
There  was  less  fanfare  at  the  wedding,  fewer  church  weddings,  and  less  formal 
weddings. 

Of  all  marriages  in  the  United  States  in  any  one  year  today  somewhere 
between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  them  involve  remarriage  for  one  or  both  part- 
ners. Since  not  every  individual  involved  has  been  married  before,  the  figure 
is  smaller  when  looked  at  in  terms  of  individuals.  About  every  eighth  person, 
that  is,  about  12.5  per  cent  of  all  individuals  being  married  in  any  one  year, 
has  been  married  more  than  once.  In  the  marriage  (and  divorce)  boom  im- 
mediately after  World  War  II  about  25  per  cent  of  the  brides  were  remarry- 
ing. Paul  Landis  was  so  impressed  with  the  frequency  of  remarriage  that  he 
coined  the  phrase  "sequential  polygamy"  to  describe  it,^^  As  a  humorous  sally 
this  term  has  use  in  impressing  upon  us  the  important  place  of  remarriage  as 
an  institution  in  our  society,  but  as  a  serious  commentary  it  is  a  misnomer; 
polygamy  means  plural  marriages  that  are  coterminous  and  sequential  is  in 
flat  contradiction  to  it. 

It  seems  that  as  a  long-term  phenomenon  the  remarriage  rate  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable  and  constant  (though  earlier  statistics  are  not  relia- 
ble) but  this  stability  and  constancy  arise  from  the  high  rate  of  remarriage  of 
the  widowed  in  earlier  times.  As  the  divorce  rate  has  increased  remarriage  of 
the  nonwidowed  has  increased;  with  the  divorce  rate  high  in  the  very  early 
years  of  first  marriage  remarriageability  is  also  high.  Bernard  predicts  that  the 
overall  remarriage  rate  will  show  an  upward  trend  in  the  future. 

The  rate  of  remarriage  among  younger  persons  is  higher  than  among 
older  persons.  Among  the  older  age  groups  there  are  more  women  remarry- 
ing than  there  are  women  of  this  age  group  who  are  marrying  for  the  first  time. 
The  divorced  and  the  widowed  in  the  age  group  of  thirty-five  and  over  have  a 
far  greater  chance  of  marriage  than  spinsters  and  bachelors.  Older  marriages, 
therefore,  are  more  likely  to  be  remarriages  than  first  marriages.  The  remar- 
riage rate  among  the  divorced  and  widowed  is  higher  at  any  age  than  the  mar- 
riage rate  among  the  single  at  that  age.  Landis  reached  the  conclusion  that  at 
age  forty  the  divorced  woman  has  65  chances  in  100  of  remarriage,  the  wid- 
owed woman  only  29  chances  in  100,  the  single  woman  only  16  chances  in 
100.  Put  differently,  this  higher  probability  shows  that  a  spinster  of  thirty  has 
approximately  a  50-50  chance  of  marriage,  a  widow  of  thirty-three  a  50-50 
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chance  of  remarriage,  but  even  at  forty-five  the  divorcee  has  a  50-50  chance. ^^ 

More  men  have  tended  to  remarry  than  women;  this  has  held  particularly 
true  in  the  older  age  groups.  "The  explanations  offered  for  this  difference  are, 
first,  that  male  heads  of  families  need  wives  to  take  care  of  their  homes  and 
children;  secondly,  that,  contrariwise,  dependent  children  constitute  a  handi- 
cap rather  than  an  advantage  to  a  woman's  remarrying;  thirdly,  that  many 
women  are  beneficiaries  of  wills,  pensions,  or  compensation  plans — alimony, 
for  example — that  terminate  at  remarriage  and  hence  act  as  a  deterrent;  and, 
finally,  that  the  greater  longevity  of  women  results  in  a  shortage  of  remar- 
riageable  men  in  the  older  age  groups."  ^^  But  this  tendency  is  decreasing  in 
magnitude  and  a  figure  for  Iowa  shows  that  an  opposite  tendency  may  be 
emerging — more  women  are  tending  to  remarry  than  men.-*^ 

Negroes  have  shown  a  greater  tendency  to  remarry  than  whites.  Figures 
from  earlier  decades  show  a  rate  twice  or  three  times  as  high.  The  reasons  that 
have  been  assigned  for  this  are  the  greater  mortality  rate  and  hence  greater 
amount  of  widowhood  among  Negroes,  and  the  greater  number  of  common- 
law  marriages  in  this  part  of  the  population,  marriages  which  are  unstable  by 
their  very  character.  But  Negroes  have  been  in  former  years  relegated  to  the 
lower  income  and  occupational  classes  and  the  forces  at  work  here  are  psycho- 
economic  and  not  "racial."  In  appraisal  of  the  remarriage  rate  among  Negroes 
we  must  now  reckon  the  high  divorce  rate  among  Negroes  in  recent  years.^^ 

The  divorced  have  a  higher  remarriage  rate  than  the  widowed.  To  be 
sure,  the  divorced  are  on  the  average  much  younger  than  the  widowed.  But 
even  among  the  same  age  groups  the  divorced  marry  more  often.-^^*^ 

The  tendency  had  been  for  men  in  the  lower  occupational  fields  to  re- 
marry more  often  than  other  men.  Professional  men  and  clerical  workers  were 
least  likely  to  remarry.  But  today  remarriage  is  tending  to  move  up  the  class 
ladder — men  in  the  higher  occupational  levels  are  being  represented  among 
the  recently  remarried  to  a  greater  extent  than  among  the  total  remarried  pop- 
ulation.^- 

Popular  belief  seems  to  have  it  that  a  divorced  or  widowed  woman  with 
children  has  a  smaller  chance  of  remarrying  than  a  childless  woman.  On  an 
overall  basis  this  behef  used  to  be  accurate.  But  when  we  look  at  remarriages 
of  women  who  had  been  married  two  years  or  less  just  after  World  War  II  we 
find  a  much  higher  percentage  of  such  women  with  children  remarrying  than 
childless  women  in  this  category.  But  this  latter  phenomenon  held  for  women 
involved  in  the  marriage  and  divorce  booms  of  post- World  War  II  and  further 
investigation  is  necessary  to  discover  whether  this  higher  rate  is  a  peculiar, 
one-time  phenomenon  or  a  tendency. ^^ 

Lack  of  mass  data  on  the  relation  of  remarriage  to  religion  handicaps  any 
conclusion.  We  would  join  with  Bernard  in  holding  that  the  Catholic  prohibi- 
tion of  divorce  would  lead  them  to  be  underrepresented  in  the  remarried  pop- 
ulation. Among  the  Protestants  and  the  nonaffiliated  we  would  expect  the  re- 
marriage rate  to  be  high.  Problems  in  collection  of  data  hamper  us  here 
too  since  there  is  objection  to  inquiry  into  religious  status.  Such  data  might  be 
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collected  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  asking  remarrying  individuals  if  they  would 
object  to  stating  their  religion  at  the  time  of  the  remarriage  ceremony. 

Bernard  points  up  the  tendency  since  the  postwar  years  for  single  men 
to  select  previously  married  women  for  wives.  Another  tendency  which  has 
appeared  is  for  men  to  remarry  women  younger  than  their  first  wives  and  for 
women  to  remarry  men  relatively  older  than  their  first  husbands. 

The  divorce  rate  among  remarried  persons  is  higher  than  among  the 
first  married.  Landis  claims  that  second  marriages  are  about  50  per  cent  more 
risky  than  first  marriages  and  that  the  remarried  woman  is  a  greater  risk  than 
the  remarried  man.  Among  the  divorced  are  included  the  divorce-prone  and 
those  less  psychologically  capable  of  marriage  altogether.  But  this  statement 
of  risk  says  nothing  of  the  internal  success  of  the  remarriages  that  endure,  a 
success  which  does  not  seem  slight.  Moreover,  we  must  stress  again  that 
continuance  of  a  first  marriage  is  not  by  itself  a  manifestation  of  success. 

Concerning  the  personality  characteristics  of  the  divorced  and  widowed 
portions  of  the  population  Bernard  suggests  that  it  is  separated  into  two  cate- 
gories: the  unremarried  widowed  and  divorced  are  a  population  with  adverse 
social  characteristics;  the  remarried  widowed  and  divorced  may  be  a  popula- 
tion with  superior  social  characteristics.  Remarriage  is  a  sign  of  social  success, 
failure  to  remarry  a  sign  of  social  failure.  In  this  view  the  widowed  and  di- 
vorced who  are  unlikely  to  remarry  are  the  socially  isolated,  the  nonparticipat- 
ing  individuals,  those  intimidated  by  the  consanguine  family  and  the  commu- 
nity. Instead,  therefore,  of  remarriage  being  what  is  popularly  called  a 
"problem,"  we  may  say  that,  to  coin  a  word,  nonremarriage  is  the  problem. 

Remarriages  without  children 

A  remarried  couple  neither  of  whom  has  children  find  in  remarriage  the 
same  kind  of  problems  that  the  once-married  find  but  in  a  very  different  con- 
text. Despite  previous  experience  sexual  compatibility  in  remarriage  is  not 
foreordained.  Some  remarried  people  have  profited  from  their  previous  ex- 
perience, others  have  had  inhibitory  previous  experience  that  still  has  to  be 
overcome.  The  divorce-prone  and  the  defeat-laden  neurotic  seem  least  likely 
to  profit  from  previous  experience;  they  never  unlearn.  But  the  likelihood  that 
remarriage  has  been  preceded  by  what  may  be  called  preremarital  coitus  is  not 
to  be  discounted  here.  In  addition,  companionate  remarriage  is  more  in  keep- 
ing with  our  folkways  and  mores  than  companionate  marriage;  thus  courtship 
looking  toward  remarriage  is  less  genitally  inhibitory.  The  problems  that  are 
to  be  faced  in  remarriage — sexual,  economic,  recreational,  habit-adjustment 
— have  in  one  way  or  another  been  faced  by  the  childless  who  are  being  re- 
married. 

Hanging  over  a  remarriage  may  be  the  image  of  the  former  spouse.  The 
complications  that  arise  relate  not  only  to  the  remarried  spouse's  attitude  to- 
ward the  other  spouse's  former  wife  or  husband  but  also  to  the  remarried 
spouse's  attitude  toward  his  or  her  former  wife  or  husband.  Bernard  found 
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among  widowed  men  and  women  who  remarry  feelings  toward  the  first  part- 
ner that  were  friendly  or  indifferent,  but  among  divorced  men  and  women 
there  was  a  significant  percentage  who  were  unfriendly  toward  their  first  part- 
ner. Husbands  of  divorced  women  and  wives  of  divorced  men  were  more 
jealous  or  resentful  of  the  new  spouse's  first  partner  than  husbands  who  re- 
married widows  or  wives  who  remarried  widowers.  Marriage  to  a  widowed 
person  involves  an  attitude  toward  the  dead,  marriage  to  a  divorced  person 
involves  an  attitude  toward  the  living. 

Remarriages  with  children 

In  remarriage  with  children  the  following  type  situations  occur:  a  mother- 
and-chUdren  system  incorporating  a  new  father;  a  father-and-children  system 
assimilating  a  new  mother;  a  mother-and-children  system  and  a  father-and- 
chUdren  system  which  must  coalesce  into  a  new  system.  In  Bernard's  sample 
21.5  per  cent  of  the  men  and  23.4  per  cent  of  the  women  had  children  by  a 
previous  marriage.  In  5.6  per  cent  of  the  cases  both  husband  and  wife  had 
children.  In  60.7  per  cent  of  the  cases  neither  husband  nor  wife  brought  chil- 
dren to  the  marriage.  In  17.8  per  cent  of  the  remarriages  a  mother-and-her- 
children  was  married  to  a  man  with  no  children  of  his  own.  In  15.9  per  cent 
of  the  cases  a  father-and-his-children  absorbed  a  mother  without  children. 

But  only  one-third  of  the  remarried  fathers  had  custody  of  their  children 
whereas  about  three-fourths  of  the  remarried  mothers  had  custody  of  theirs. 
"Thus,  in  famihes  resulting  from  remarriage  after  divorce,  the  typical  situation 
was  one  in  which  a  mother-and-her-children  system  was  assimilating  a  new 
father.  In  families  resulting  from  remarriage  after  bereavement,  however,  the 
opposite  situation  tended  to  be  slightly  more  frequent,  since  more  widowed 
women  than  widowed  men  were  childless  (one  fourth  and  one  fifth,  respec- 
tively)." ^^  Widowed  men  with  children  are  looking  for  a  wife,  a  housekeeper, 
and  a  mother  for  their  children. 

The  average  remarried  divorced  woman  in  Bernard's  sample  has  1.25 
children  but  the  average  remarried  widowed  woman  had  1.74  children.  "The 
remarried  men  had  more  children  than  the  women:  the  average  divorced  man 
had  1.39  and  the  average  widowed  man  had  1.97  children.  But  children  of 
divorced  men  were  more  likely  to  be  with  their  mothers  than  with  their  fathers; 
children  of  widowed  men  tended  to  be  grown  up  at  the  time  of  their  father's 
remarriage."  ^^  In  Bernard's  sample  there  were  more  father-and-son  systems 
incorporating  new  mothers  than  there  were  father-and-daughter  systems,  due 
probably  to  the  tendency  for  fathers  to  be  given  custody  of  sons. 


Stepchildren 

How  are  stepchildren  assimilated  into  the  new  situation  of  remarriage? 
"If  children  are  given  a  chance  to  meet  and  know  the  prospective  new  parent 
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before  he  actually  enters  the  family,  the  chances  are  improved  for  his  accept- 
ance. If  the  new  marriage  is  discussed  in  advance  and  the  children  are  given 
at  least  the  illusion  of  having  some  say  in  the  matter,  acceptance  of  the  new 
parent  seems  to  be  made  easier."  ^^ 

Very  young  children  and  grown-up  children  tend  to  assimilate  a  new 
parent  more  easily  than  do  adolescents,  Bernard  holds.  Adolescents  are  over- 
come by  resurging  oedipal  feelings  toward  sexual  rivals  and  show  their  hos- 
tility. Of  the  remarriages  where  children  were  involved  about  one-fourth  in 
Bernard's  sample  involved  adolescent  children.  Very  young  children  may  in- 
hibit their  hostility  but  it  may  be  strong  and  deep  in  the  unconscious.  Grown- 
up children  are  ready  for  lives  of  their  own. 

Remarriages  where  one  or  both  spouses  already  have  children  create 
problems  concerning  names,  mementoes,  locale  (who  moves  into  the  new 
domicile?),  legal  forms,  and  myths.  Bernard  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  the  relation  between  stepparent  and  stepchildren  is  seriously  un- 
dermined by  myths,  particularly  the  myth  of  the  stepmother.  The  stepfather 
was  reported  to  have  a  more  affectionate  relation  to  the  stepchildren  in  Ber- 
nard's sample  than  the  stepmother  to  the  stepchildren.  But  the  proportion  of 
stepmothers  reported  not  to  be  affectionate  with  their  stepchildren  was  so  small 
as  to  belie  the  myth  of  the  cruel  stepmother.  The  myth  arises  in  part  because 
no  stepmother  can  be  the  embodiment  of  the  fantasied  introjected  image  of 
the  cherished  mother  and  in  part  because  the  child  or  children  see  the  step- 
mother as  embodying  only  the  denying,  disciplinary  aspects  of  the  maternal 
introjected  image.  In  his  study  of  the  stepchild  William  C.  Smith  -^  has  pointed 
out  that  very  often  it  is  the  stepchild  who  is  the  persecutor  of  the  stepmother 
rather  than  the  other  way  around.  By  displacement  the  stepmother  becomes 
looked  upon  as  the  agent  who  took  the  mother  away  although  she  may  have 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

There  may  be  competition  in  the  new  family  between  the  biological  par- 
ent and  the  stepparent  because  of  the  biological  parent's  attention  to  his  or 
her  children.  This  competition  may  depend  upon  the  sex  of  the  stepchild.  A 
remarried  woman  may  resent  her  new  spouse's  affectionate  attention  to  a 
daughter  but  not  to  a  son  of  his  earlier  marriage;  a  remarried  man  may  resent 
his  new  spouse's  affectionate  attention  to  a  son  but  not  to  a  daughter  of  her 
earlier  marriage.  Where  a  child  does  not  live  with  the  remarried  couple  but 
visits  according  to  a  custody  or  informal  agreement  the  general  situation  ap- 
pears to  be  aggravated. 

The  permutations  and  combinations  are  many,  for  example  the  new 
wife's  competition  with  her  husband's  daughters,  with  her  husband's  sons,  and 
with  her  own  daughters.  Sibling  rivalry  of  an  extreme  sort  can  occur  where 
there  are  children  on  both  sides  in  the  new  setting:  rivalry  with  one's  own  sibs 
and  rivalry  with  one's  stepsibs.  The  jealousy  of  a  second  husband  toward  his 
wife's  first  spouse  may  be  projected  onto  the  wife's  children  of  her  first  mar- 
riage. "The  children  are  a  constant  reminder  of  the  sexual  aspect  of  the  union 
between  the  wife  and  the  first  husband.  If  the  first  husband  still  remains  in 
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communication  with  the  children,  if  not  with  his  ex-wife,  jealousy  may  be  in- 
sistent and  demoralizing."  ^^ 

The  "normal"  causes  for  conflict  in  marriage  and  family  life — discipline 
and  permissiveness  in  child  care,  cleanHness,  manners,  friends,  dates,  use  of 
the  telephone,  and  other  situations  which  precipitate  psychic  warfare — may  be 
"complicated  by  the  emotional  cross-currents  peculiar  to  second  families."  -^ 
Favoritism  may  be  more  severe  and  its  repercussions  more  intolerable;  moral 
values,  religious  values,  and  expectations  and  aspirations  concerning  roles 
may  be  in  open  conflict. 


Success  of  the  remarried  couple 

Remarriage  appears  to  be  remarkably  successful,  the  more  so  since  it  has 
been  so  largely  a  lower-class  and  lower-middle-class  phenomenon,  occurring 
to  a  great  extent  among  those  who  are  most  vulnerable  to  divorce  in  our  so- 
ciety. But  the  average  duration  of  remarriages  is  somewhat  shorter  than  that 
of  first  marriages. 

Of  those  remarriages  deemed  successful  (by  various  criteria)  a  large 
proportion  fall  in  the  categories  of  above  average  and  extremely  successful. 
Bernard  concludes,  cautiously  to  be  sure  but  nevertheless  optimistically,  that 
"perhaps  the  finding  that  seems  to  emerge  most  persistently  from  the  welter 
of  case  data  and  statistical  materials  on  remarriage  is  the  tremendous  'adapt- 
ability,' 'resourcefulness,'  'resiliency,'  and  continuing  'plasticity'  of  the  normal 
human  personality."  ^°  People  can  change  as  the  unplanned  result  of  experi- 
ence, through  deliberate  and  purposive  adaptation,  and  through  growth  and 
maturation.  First  marriage  may  be  a  valuable  educational  prerequisite  to  a 
successful  second  marriage  for  many  people,  though  the  tuition  charge  may 
appear  to  be  high.  Even  so-called  neurotics  may  turn  out  to  have  been  neu- 
rotic or  to  have  had  their  neurotic  ingredients  aggravated  because  of  the  trau- 
matic character  of  the  first  marriage.  "The  neurotic  tendency  may  wear  itself 
out  in  the  first  marriage,  permitting  a  second  marriage  to  succeed  in  an  im- 
proved psychic  environment."  ^^  Even  Bergler,  the  "divorce  won't  help"  the- 
orist, admits  this  in  another  book.^-  Remarriage  may  be  marked  by  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed,  an  ability  of  the  ego  to  prevail  where  id  had  held  sway. 

For  youth  remarriage  is  often  a  blessing  and  not  in  disguise.  But  remar- 
riage in  later  years — from  the  late  thirties  onward — may  require  a  complete 
reorientation  of  behavior  and  bring  with  it  problems  concerning  the  children 
of  earlier  marriage.  But  of  the  middle  years  for  remarriage — from  the  late 
twenties  to  the  late  thirties — much  good  can  be  spoken.  "If  the  failure  of 
many  first  marriages  can  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  youth  of  the  partners, 
the  success  of  many  second  marriages  may  be  attributable  to  the  maturity  of 
the  new  spouses."  ^^  Women  in  their  mid-thirties  are  sexuaUy  attractive;  in- 
deed they  may  reach  a  peak  of  orgasmic  intensity  at  the  very  time  that  they 
are  no  longer  so  impetuous  and  urgent  about  it.  A  remarried  woman  of  that 
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age  is  no  retiring  maiden  or  wallflower.  Emancipated  from  her  parents,  she 
is  not  likely  to  be  clingingly  anaclitic  and  dependent.  She  may  blossom  and 
glow.  There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that  if  she  has  been  divorced  she  may 
throw  in  the  sponge  and  become  lacklustre  and  unattractive.  "The  mid-thirties, 
then,  are  likely  to  be  a  turning  point;  what  happens  at  this  time  will  probably 
determine  the  personality  trends  for  a  long  time.  Some  women  are  challenged 
by  the  loss  of  youth;  they  forge  new  assets  to  take  its  place — sympathy,  un- 
derstanding, gallantry,  generosity.  To  others,  the  loss  of  youth  is  a  bitter  pill; 
in  bemoaning  it  they  lose  whatever  other  assets  they  may  have  had.  The  mid- 
thirties  are  perhaps  equally  critical  for  men,  emotionally  as  well  as  career-wise. 
The  release  from  the  terrible  urgency  of  sex  in  youth  now  permits  them  to 
see  women  more  clearly  as  people."  ^*  Among  much  older  people  remarriage, 
especially  among  the  widowed,  is  highly  successful,  as  George  Lawton  has 
shown.^^ 

Factors  in  successful  remarriage 

What  are  the  factors  that  appear  to  be  variably  associated  with  the  suc- 
cess of  remarriage?  Bernard  ^^  lists  these  factors  under  six  headings  with  con- 
clusions, as  follows: 

1.  Age  at  first  marriage,  interval  between  termination  of  first  marriage 
and  remarriage,  and  success  in  first  marriage.  Men  and  women  who  were  at 
least  twenty  when  they  married  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  in  their  second  marriages  than  those  whose  first  marriage 
was  at  less  than  twenty.  Men  and  women  who  waited  at  least  one  year  before 
remarrying  seemed  to  fare  better  in  remarriage  than  those  who  remarried  be- 
cause of  love  at  next  sight  (this  phrase  is  Thomas  D.  Eliot's). 

Among  the  widowed  it  appears  that  those  who  were  reported  as  success- 
ful in  their  first  marriages  had  a  better  chance  for  success  in  remarriage.  But 
nostalgia  for  the  first  mate  may  interfere  in  these  cases,  a  nostalgia  that  makes 
comparison  odious. 

2.  Educational  background  and  occupation  of  husband.  Some  college 
education  on  the  part  of  the  husband  and  professional  or  semiprofessional 
status  were  favorably  associated  with  reported  success  in  remarriage. 

3.  Attitude  toward  first  spouse.  The  testimony  on  this  point  in  Bernard's 
sample  is  conflicting:  a  hostile  attitude  toward  one's  own  first  spouse  or  toward 
the  first  spouse  of  the  remarried  mate  seemed  to  be  unfavorably  associated  with 
reported  success  in  remarriage,  but  a  friendly  attitude  did  not  seem  necessarily 
to  indicate  a  successful  remarriage  either.  What  would  seem  to  be  crucial  is 
the  total  emotional  context  of  these  attitudes. 

4.  Children  of  a  previous  marriage.  "Neither  the  number  of  children  in 
the  second  marriage  nor  the  kind  of  custody  provision  made  for  children  of 
the  first  seemed  to  be  favorably  associated  with  reported  success  in  remarriage 
for  either  men  or  women.  However,  the  success  ratio  for  both  men  and  women 
was  unfavorable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  wife  alternated  custody  of  her 
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children  with  her  first  husband.  It  was  unfavorable  for  men  whose  first  wives 
had  exclusive  custody  of  their  children.  The  success  ratio  for  both  men  and 
women  was  favorable  when  the  attitudes  of  husbands,  wives,  and  children  of 
first  marriages  were  friendly  toward  one  another."  ^^ 

5.  Parental  and  6.  community  attitudes.  Favorable  attitudes  of  the  par- 
ents of  the  remarried  couple  toward  the  remarriage  were  associated  with  re- 
ported success  in  remarriage,  as  were  favorable  community  attitudes.  But  the 
community  attitude  toward  the  wife's  remarriage  was  more  important  for  suc- 
cess than  the  attitude  toward  the  husband's  remarriage. 

Remarriage  and  the  success  of  children  of  the  first  marriage 

Children  from  homes  broken  by  divorce  seem  to  be  more  prone  to  divorce 
themselves.  A  child  of  divorce  may  have  been  traumatized  by  divorce.  As  yet 
the  data  on  this  general  problem  are  not  conclusive.  The  marital  failure  of 
children  of  divorce  is  also  associated  with  low  economic  status  and  lack  of 
models  of  successful  marriage. 

There  are  indications  that  recorded  delinquency  is  higher  among  children 
from  lower  economic  status  who  have  witnessed  remarriage  than  otherwheres 
but  the  available  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  same  conclusion  for  children 
of  middle  and  upper  socioeconomic  classes  who  have  witnessed  remarriage. 
Some  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  girls  with  stepparents  are  more 
prone  to  delinquency  than  boys  in  this  situation. 

Tests  of  the  comparative  stability,  self-sufl&ciency,  and  dominance  of 
children  who  have  witnessed  remarriage  as  compared  with  those  who  have  not 
do  not  appear  to  be  conclusive.  Comparing  children  of  the  remarried  divorced 
and  the  remarried  widowed  on  the  basis  of  these  criteria,  "no  differences  were 
found  that  could  be  unequivocally  attributed  to  the  factor  of  the  form  of 
termination  of  parental  marriage."  ^^  Bernard  concludes  that  the  belief  that 
children  of  divorce  are  more  disturbed  than  children  of  bereavement  did  not 
seem  to  hold  true  of  the  cases  of  the  middle-class  subjects  in  her  sample. 
Indications  are  that  the  social  class  situation  of  the  family  is  crucial.  But  social 
class  might  be  taken  to  include  not  only  money-income  and  education  but  also 
the  emotional  arena  of  affection,  ego-ideal  and  superego  development,  and  the 
whole  area  of  unconscious  patterning  of  behavior. 

In  general  Bernard  concludes  that  remarriages  are  not  necessarily  harm- 
ful to  children  and  she  adduces  three  reasons  for  this  conclusion  that  may  ap- 
pear to  some  an  unexpected  result  of  her  investigation.^^  They  are:  (1)  the 
attitude  of  most  of  the  children  involved  in  remarriage  is  apparently  favorable 
to  the  remarriage;  (2)  the  new  parent  may  prove  to  be  a  salvaging  force; 
(3)  there  seems  to  be  a  reservoir  of  resiliency  in  the  human  constitution  that 
makes  it  possible  for  people  to  adjust  themselves  to  whatever  blows  life  deals. 
This  general  conclusion  and  the  reasons  Bernard  adduces  in  its  behalf  need  to 
be  quaUfied  by  noting  that  the  age  at  which  the  children  come  to  remarriage, 
their  previous  emotional  life  history,  their  sex,  and  the  kind  of  new  parent  they 
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get  in  remarriage  and  the  way  the  original  parent  develops  in  and  through  the 
remarriage,  are  forces  of  paramount  significance  in  estimating  the  impact  of 
remarriage  upon  them.  We  need  long-term  follow-up  studies  on  the  children 
who  have  witnessed  remarriage  in  order  to  truly  estimate  its  effect  upon  them. 
The  effects  of  remarriage  upon  the  unconscious  of  the  children  are  not  neces- 
sarily immediately  visible,  and  its  later  effects  can  be  appraised  through  deep 
probing  or  clinical  insight  when  the  life  history  is  known  at  adulthood. 

Public  policy  and  remarriage 

A  society  which  is  permissive  concerning  divorce  and  which  does  not 
make  mandatory  life-long  mourning  and  bereavement  for  a  deceased  spouse, 
is  faced,  unless  disjunction  and  anomy  are  to  appear,  with  the  necessity  for  in- 
stitutional arrangements  for  remarriage.  Concern  for  the  mental  health  of 
children  is  itself  a  sufficient  incentive  for  public  policy,  but  not  unimportant 
is  the  fact  that  no  society  can  permit  large  numbers  of  maritally  unaffiliated 
men  and  women  to  roam  throughout  its  realm.  The  prospect  of  remarriage  and 
the  opportunity  for  remarriage  may  redeem  the  lives  of  people  who  otherwise 
would  be  doomed  to  misery  and  perhaps  tragedy  in  their  present  marriages. 
To  be  sure,  remarriage  may  be  abused  by  the  divorce-prone.  The  moral  shock 
which  the  very  thought  of  remarriage  as  an  institution  makes  some  people 
experience  is  associated  with  their  horror  at  the  fact  that  it  might  happen  to 
them  too. 

Remarriage  in  itself  is  not  a  so-called  social  problem.  But  constant  re- 
marriage is,  since  it  betokens  unusual  psychopathology.  For  example,  satyriasis 
and  nymphomania  are  manifestations  of  mental  disturbances  which  may  hide 
behind  remarriage.  Remarriage  is  no  cure  for  such  disturbances.  Permissive- 
ness toward  remarriage  does  make  possible  the  accentuation  of  a  Don  Juanism 
which  is  psychically  constitutional  in  men  and  of  claiming  tendencies  in  women. 
Consequently  the  very  presence  of  remarriage  as  an  institution  can  intensify 
everybody's  desire  for  release  from  restriction.  The  grass  is  always  greener  in 
the  yard  next  door,  for  in  fantasy  nobody  next  door  has  any  trouble  growing  it. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  predictability  of  remarriage. 
Bergler  thinks  that  those  doomed  to  failure  in  marriage  and  to  remarriage 
again  and  again  can  be  pointed  out  by  trained  psychoanalysts  even  early  in 
life.  We  might  here  stress  that  if  psychotherapy  and  deep  counseling  became 
available  to  them  early  in  life  they  need  not  be  so  doomed.  But  by  far  the  ma- 
jority of  remarriages  are  stable  and  lasting.  Reider  has  pointed  to  the  person 
who  overcomes  neurotic  trends  sufficiently  to  accept  the  failure  of  his  marriage, 
obtains  a  divorce  and  remarries  in  an  undercurrent  attitude  of  having  to  prove 
that  the  first  marriage  was  a  mistake  and  with  a  quiet  but  grim  determination 
to  make  the  second  marriage  succeed.  "And  it  frequently  does."  *° 
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21     •    Marriage  and  the  Family  under  Special  Strains 


Some  special  strains 

Death  terminates  marriage  and  bereavement  unsettles  the  family  group;  war 
creates  conditions  making  for  marital  and  familial  instability;  unemployment 
and  economic  depression  threaten  husband-wife  relationships,  interfere  with 
love  of  children,  and  indeed  impair  mental  health;  alcoholism  creates  situations 
detrimental  to  marriage  and  to  children;  mentally  retarded  children  make  par- 
ents feel  inadequate  and  cause  feelings  of  guilt  in  them  that  have  no  basis  in 
scientific  reality.  Hence,  in  this  chapter  we  shall  discuss  the  effects  on  marriage 
and  the  family  of  death  and  bereavement,  of  war,  of  economic  depression  and 
unemployment,  of  alcoholism,  of  mentally  retarded  children.  Certain  other 
strains  exerted  on  marriage  and  the  family  we  shall  not  treat  here;  they  are 
generally  studied  as  part  of  what  are  called  "social  problems"  and  represent 
very  special  cases — strains  such  as  imprisonment  and  social  shame,  physically 
handicapped  parents  or  children,  suicide,  illness,  and  accident.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  treat  of  all  aspects  and  problems  of  marriage  and  the  family 
without  becoming  encyclopedic. 

Death  and  bereavement:  widows  and  orphans 

Sociologists  under  the  urging  of  Thomas  D.  Eliot  ^  are  paying  some  at- 
tention to  the  effect  of  death  and  bereavement  upon  marriage  and  the  family 
after  neglect  of  this  topic  for  many  years.  That  the  topic  remained  for  so  long 
in  the  shadow  has  been  ascribed  to  the  taboo  on  the  subject  in  a  society  where 
men  conceal  from  themselves  their  inability  to  conquer  everything.  Even  our 
funeral  music  comes  from  great  composers  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
earlier.  Only  sex  has  been  subject  to  as  great  a  conspiracy  of  silence  in  our 
society  and  in  recent  years  we  have  begun  to  break  through  the  sexual  con- 
spiracy in  earnest.  Strong  as  the  resistance  to  scientific  social  study  of  sex  was, 
the  resistance  to  the  scientific  social  study  of  death  is  even  greater,  for  sex 
signifies  life  whereas  death  certainly  does  not.  In  the  case  of  death  there  is  a 
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"heavier  load  of  taboo  and  resistance  than  in  the  case  of  sex.  Yet  it  is  hoped 
that  the  relaxation  of  the  conventional  repression  of  death  may  make  it  easier 
to  face  the  fact,  to  study  its  social  aspects,  and  to  guide  our  attitudes  and  our 
techniques  more  satisfactorily  ...  If  proper  sex  education  is  important,  deli- 
cate, and  subtle,  so  is  proper  death  education."  ^ 

The  likelihood  that  a  wife  will  eventually  become  a  widow  has  increased 
in  the  United  States  but  the  age  at  which  the  average  wife  will  become  a  widow 
has  also  changed  materially.  The  life  span  has  lengthened  for  men  as  well  as 
for  women;  therefore  widowhood  occurs  later.  But  men  on  the  average  do  not 
live  as  long  as  women;  therefore  widows  are  increasing  in  number  faster  than 
widowers.  Moreover,  the  man  is  usually  older  than  the  woman  at  marriage. 
In  1955  there  were  close  to  7,600,000  widows  in  the  United  States;  in  1930 
there  were  4,700,000.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1960  there  will  be  about 
8,600,000  widows.^  But  whereas  36.8  per  cent  of  all  widows  in  1930  were 
fifty-four  years  of  age  and  younger,  in  1955  only  21.1  per  cent  fell  in  that  age 
grouping.  In  the  age  group  55-64  the  figures  are  23.7  per  cent  for  1930  and 
24.9  per  cent  for  1955;  in  the  age  group  65-74  the  respective  figures  for  these 
years  are  23.9  and  30.6  per  cent;  for  the  years  seventy-five  and  over  the 
respective  figures  are  15.6  per  cent  and  23.4  per  cent.  In  1955  at  least  one 
woman  in  ten  at  ages  45-54  is  a  widow  and  at  ages  55-64  the  proportion  is 
one  in  four.  But  more  than  half  of  all  widows  in  1955  were  sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  older,  almost  two-fifths  were  in  the  age  range  45-64,  and  less  than 
one-tenth  were  under  forty-five. 

Nine  of  every  ten  widows  live  either  in  their  own  home  or  with  relatives. 
Of  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  one-half  live  as  lodgers  or  as  resident  employees, 
one-fourth  live  in  hotels  and  the  like,  and  one-fourth  in  homes  for  the  aged 
or  other  institutions.  Many  widows  are  in  the  labor  force,  including  older-age 
widows.  In  1950  one-third  of  the  widows  aged  55-64  were  gainfully  employed 
and  more  than  one-tenth  of  those  65-74.^ 

The  total  number  of  orphans  in  the  United  States  has  been  diminishing 
since  1920,  an  orphan  being  defined  as  a  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  one 
or  both  of  whose  parents  have  died.  Whereas  in  1920  there  were  about  6,400,- 
000  orphans  or  one  out  of  every  six  children  under  eighteen,  in  1954  there 
were  only  about  2,740,000  orphans  or  one  out  of  every  twenty  children  under 
eighteen.  Of  the  orphans  in  1954,  1,840,000  had  lost  their  father  only,  840,000 
had  lost  their  mother  only,  and  not  more  than  60,000  had  lost  both  parents. 
A  third  of  the  orphans  are  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  and  almost  two- 
fifths  are  ten  to  fourteen  years.  Only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  are  under 
five  years  of  age.  Of  all  children  under  five  only  1  per  cent  are  orphaned  but 
the  percentage  rises  to  9  at  ages  ten  to  fourteen  and  exceeds  14  at  ages  fifteen 
to  seventeen.  Using  figures  for  whites  only.  Lew  estimates  that  the  chances  of 
a  white  chUd  losing  its  father  before  reaching  its  eighteenth  birthday  are  44 
out  of  1,000  where  the  father  is  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  birth 
of  the  chUd  and  rise  to  101  per  1,000  if  he  is  then  thirty-five.  The  chances 
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that  a  child  will  lose  its  mother  while  it  is  still  dependent  are  materially  smaller. 
Thus  widowhood  has  become  mainly  a  problem  of  the  later  years  of  life, 
and  orphanhood  at  very  young  years  has  become  what  Louis  O.  Shudde  calls 
"a  diminishing  problem."  ^ 

EFFECTS    OF    DEATH    UPON    FAMILY    SURVIVORS 

Since  the  American  family  is  generally  a  small  conjugal  group,  death  of 
one  of  its  members  may  come  as  a  shattering  force.  The  age  at  which  it  occurs 
is  significant  for  the  reactions  of  the  family  members.  A  father  cut  down  in 
the  prime  of  young  manhood  leaves  a  wife  still  in  the  flood  of  passion  and  love. 
Fatherless  young  children  may  face  excruciating  problems.  But  even  where 
fatherlessness  occurs  through  death  in  later  years  there  is  severe  psychic 
shock.  The  shock  may  not  occur  immediately,  particularly  not  for  the  children. 
There  is  a  delayed  oedipal  reaction.  At  first  in  fantasy  the  individual  refuses 
to  recognize  the  death.  It  was  several  months  before  Sigmund  Freud  felt  the 
emotional  impact  of  his  father's  death,  though  he  was  not  a  child  when  it 
occurred.  In  the  case  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  it  was  three  years  after  his 
father's  death  that  its  emotional  repercussions  began  to  take  their  full  toll,  and 
three  more  years  before  deafness  with  psychogenic  elaborations  hit  him  in 
earnest.  Beethoven  was  twenty-seven  years  old  when  his  father  died. 

The  shock  that  occurs  because  of  the  father's  death,  particularly  for  a 
male  child,  arises  from  the  fantasy  nurtured  in  the  unconscious  from  infancy 
onward  that  the  child  himself  was  the  cause  of  the  father's  death  since  he  had 
for  so  long  wanted  to  kill  him.  When  he  dies  the  male  child  comes  to  believe 
that  what  he  unconsciously  wanted  to  do  he  actually  finally  did.  In  the  case  of 
older  female  children  some  may  come  to  believe  that  it  is  the  mother  who  has 
killed  the  father  and  taken  him  away.  Where  the  child  is  adult  and  felicitously 
married  and  the  father  no  longer  young,  the  impact  of  his  death  is  usually 
much  lighter.  But  in  the  vagaries  of  the  unconscious  the  female  child  who  has 
felt  rejected  or  betrayed  by  the  father  may  suffer  a  return  of  the  repressed  and 
when  he  does  die  feel  that  she  has  killed  him.  The  death  of  a  parent  contains 
the  seeds  of  neurosis  in  all  of  us. 

The  death  of  the  mother  may  cause  in  the  female  child  the  same  kind  of 
reaction  as  the  death  of  the  father  in  the  male  child,  the  feeling  that  she  has 
killed  her.  Where  the  male  child  has  been  emotionally  tied  down  by  the  mother 
a  complete  disorientation  of  behavior  may  occur.  In  some  cases  of  older  un- 
married men  the  mother's  death  may  lead  what  everybody  thought  was  a 
hardened  bachelor  to  contract  a  rather  late  marriage.  In  one  case  a  distin- 
guished functionary  in  a  large  university  who  was  his  mother's  boy  lost  her  when 
she  was  in  her  eighties  and  he  in  his  fifties.  He  had  been  a  leading  bachelor  on 
the  campus,  but  it  was  only  a  matter  of  months  before  he  married  a  very  at- 
tractive widow.  That  his  mother  had  also  been  a  widow  for  many  years  we 
need  hardly  stress. 

The  death  of  a  child  has  different  emotional  results  for  parents  and  for 
siblings.  For  the  parent  of  the  same  sex  as  the  dead  child  there  can  resurge  the 
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oedipal  feelings  of  the  child's  infancy  with  the  fantasy  that  the  parent  has 
caused  the  child's  death.  Such  feelings  where  intense  may  lead  to  severe 
neurosis  or  even  psychosis.  For  the  parent  of  the  opposite  sex  there  may  be 
the  crushing  loss  of  a  love-object  and  image  laden  with  repressed  incestuous 
feelings  that  had  shown  themselves  in  tenderness  and  solicitude.  The  place  of 
the  sibling  in  the  familial  and  parental  emotional  constellations — ordinal 
position  and  sex — is  important  here.  Among  young  siblings  the  death  of  a 
sibling  can  have  serious  repercussions  on  emotional  life.  In  sibling  rivalry  there 
is  an  unconscious  wish  to  kill  off  the  rival;  if  he  does  die  the  survivor  may  be 
overcome  with  guilt  through  the  fantasy  that  he  did  kill  him.  Even  where  the 
dead  sibling  is  of  the  other  sex  from  a  survivor  this  confusion  of  the  actuality 
of  death  through  natural  causes  and  the  unconscious  death-wish  can  occur. 
Where  the  dead  sibling  was  much  older  and  was  in  introjected  imagery  a  pa- 
rental surrogate  for  the  living  sibling  the  reaction  can  be  similar  to  that  at  the 
loss  of  an  actual  parent. 

In  the  small-family  system  prevalent  in  the  United  States  the  death  of  a 
young  child  or  a  youth  may  cause  rapid  aging  in  the  parents,  who  feel  that 
their  own  youth  has  come  to  an  end  since  by  identification  they  are  at  one 
with  the  deceased  child.  Children  keep  parents  young  and  their  premature  loss 
makes  parents  old.  But  with  the  lengthening  of  the  life  span  in  the  United 
States  it  is  now  the  unusual  case  for  young  children  to  die  or  for  parents  to 
die  while  comparatively  young. 

A  difficult  problem  for  surviving  siblings  occurs  where  a  parent  or  parents 
continue  to  live  with  the  memory  of  the  deceased  child  hyperactive.  The  sur- 
viving children  then  not  only  feel  rejected  but  also  may  be  overcome  by  con- 
tinuing desires  to  do  away  with  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  The  children  who 
remain  are  constantly  compared  unfavorably  with  the  one  who  died — the 
passage  of  time  adds  romance  and  fantasy  to  what  might  have  been — and  thus 
feel  bereft  of  the  love  they  think  they  deserve. 

MOURNING   AND    MELANCHOLIA 

The  period  of  public  mourning  today  is  very  short  compared  to  what  it 
used  to  be.  The  customs  of  mourning  have  also  undergone  a  vast  change.  No 
longer  is  there  the  necessity  for  men  to  wear  black  arm  bands  as  a  sign  of  grief 
or  for  women  to  dress  in  black  and  wear  widow's  shrouds.  Death  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  as  a  fact  and  a  reality-problem.  Yet  underneath  this  hardboiled 
setting  there  is  great  unconscious  ferment.  To  put  up  a  good  front  is  expected, 
yet  behind  the  good  front  there  is  emotional  turmoil.  Perhaps  the  masochistic 
exhibitions  and  public  grief  of  yesteryear  did  serve  to  work  off  the  pent-up 
emotions  which  today  are  left  to  seethe  within  the  breasts  of  the  survivors.  In 
his  memoir  of  his  great-aunt,  Marianne  Thornton,  E.  M.  Forster,  the  EngUsh 
novelist,  writes  concerning  a  death  in  the  family  in  the  nineteenth  century: 
"Then  sorrow  broke  out  again  with  accumulated  force.  To  convey  it  is  difficult 
— not  through  lack  of  material  but  through  superabundance.  The  bereaved  and 
their  comforters  all  write  enormous  letters,  symptoms  are  dwelt  on,  dying 
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speeches  and  death  moments  repeated  and  extended,  the  Will  of  God  is  bowed 
to  again  and  again,  sorrow  is  so  persistently  exhibited  as  joy  that  both  become 
meaningless.  The  twentieth  century  observer  has  to  remind  himself  that  inside 
all  this  cocoonery  of  words  there  was  love,  there  was  pain.  It  was  the  technique 
of  the  age  and  of  a  section  of  the  middle  class;  it  lasted,  as  far  as  my  own  family 
were  concerned,  into  the  1850's.  After  that,  the  technique  of  mourning  short- 
ens; it  is  now  very  brief  and  some  sensible  people  cut  out  mourning  altogether. 
With  it  they  cut  down  pain,  which  has  practical  advantages,  and  with  pain 
they  cut  down  love.  People  today  love  each  other  from  moment  to  moment  as 
much  as  ever  their  ancestors  did,  but  loyalty  of  soul,  such  as  the  elder  Thorn- 
tons possessed,  is  on  the  decrease."  ^ 

To  understand  bereavement  we  must  distinguish  between  mourning  and 
melancholia.  Mourning  is  the  reaction  to  the  loss  of  a  loved  person;  it  is  ac- 
companied by  pain,  by  loss  of  interest  in  the  outside  world  except  for  the  loved 
one's  part  in  it,  by  loss  of  capacity  to  adopt  a  new  object  of  love.  But  mourn- 
ing finally  comes  to  an  end  after  a  sequence  of  behavior  described  by  Freud  as 
follows : 

The  testing  of  reality,  having  shown  that  the  loved  object  no  longer  exists, 
requires  forthwith  that  all  the  libido  shall  be  withdrawn  from  its  attachments 
to  this  object.  Against  this  demand  a  struggle  of  course  arises — it  may  be 
universally  observed  that  man  never  willingly  abandons  a  libido-position,  not 
even  when  a  substitute  is  already  beckoning  to  him.  This  struggle  can  be  so 
intense  that  a  turning  away  from  reality  ensues,  the  object  being  clung  to 
through  the  medium  of  a  hallucinatory  wish-psychosis.  The  normal  outcome 
is  that  deference  for  reality  gains  the  day.  Nevertheless  its  behest  cannot  be 
at  once  obeyed.  The  task  is  now  carried  through  bit  by  bit,  under  great  ex- 
pense of  time  and  cathectic  energy,  while  all  the  time  the  existence  of  the 
lost  object  is  continued  in  the  mind.  Each  single  one  of  the  memories  and 
hopes  which  bound  the  libido  to  the  object  is  brought  up  and  hyper-cathected, 
and  the  detachment  of  the  libido  from  it  accomplished.  Why  this  process  of 
carrying  out  the  behest  of  reality  bit  by  bit,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise,  should  be  so  extraordinarily  painful  is  not  at  all  easy  to  explain 
in  terms  of  mental  economics.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  pain  seems  natural 
to  us.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  when  the  work  of  mourning  is  completed 
the  ego  becomes  free  and  uninhibited  again.''' 

But  in  melancholia  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  loved  person  we  find  a  pro- 
foundly painful  dejection,  abrogation  of  interest  in  the  outside  world,  loss  of 
the  capacity  to  love,  inhibition  of  aU  activity,  and  a  lowering  of  the  self-regard- 
ing feelings  to  a  degree  that  finds  utterance  in  self-reproaches  and  self-revilings, 
and  culminates  in  a  delusional  expectation  of  punishment.  What  happens  in 
this  self-debasement,  Freud  points  out,  is  that  the  belittlement  which  the 
mourner  visits  upon  himself  is  really  a  displacement  upon  himself  of  the 
belittlement  of  the  loved  object  that  is  no  more.^  The  melancholies  are  punish- 
ing themselves  for  the  loss  of  a  love-object  that  they  did  not  fully  love.  Their 
love  was  filled  with  ambivalence.  The  melancholic  really  had  loved  not  the 
object  that  is  deceased  but  himself;  the  loss  of  the  object  is  taken  as  a  loss 
of  part  of  his  ego.  No  longer  having  the  object  to  reproach,  the  melancholic 
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reproaches  his  introjected  image  of  the  object  which  is  part  of  him.  Thus  we 
are  right  when  we  say  of  people  who  mourn  too  much  and  become  melancholic 
that  they  are  not  sorry  for  the  deceased  but  for  themselves. 

Melancholia  may  wear  itself  out  just  as  grief  in  mourning  does,  or  it  may 
turn  to  hallucinatory  psychosis  in  which  the  loved  one  is  considered  never  to 
have  departed.  "A  mother  buries  her  son  but  leaves  his  room  just  as  he  left  it 
and  sets  a  place  for  him  at  the  table  forever  after;  another  mother  moves  into 
her  dead  daughter's  room  and  sleeps  in  her  bed.  Or  a  brilliant  scientist  seems 
to  be  living  in  split-off  fantasies  that  have  to  do  with  his  wife."  ^  Other  cases 
of  melancholia  that  do  not  subside  and  become  resolved  or  that  do  not  live 
in  hallucinations,  turn  into  mania — cheeriness  and  great  activity  and  euphoria. 
What  happens  in  mania  which  succeeds  to  melancholia  may  be  that  the  in- 
dividual feels  freed  of  the  object  which  he  had  been  mourning  pathologically, 
is  no  longer  subservient  to  it,  and  returns  to  the  full-blown  narcissism  from 
which  his  love  originally  sprang.  Mania  thus  does  not  cure  melancholia;  it  is  a 
substitute  pathology  which  seeks  to  conquer  the  external  world  by  not  ac- 
knowledging its  demands  except  as  self-glorification. ^° 

War  and  marriage  and  the  family 

The  problem  of  the  impact  of  war  on  marriage  and  the  family  has  become 
especially  important  in  latter-day  society  because  war  is  now  total  war  in- 
volving not  only  the  military  on  the  field  of  batde  but  the  civilian  population 
at  home.  War  today  uproots  not  only  young  men  for  military  duty  but  the  lives 
of  all  members  of  the  population.  It  calls  forth  primal  instincts  of  aggression 
and  hostility,  creates  new  anxiety,  and  upsets  adjustments  that  have  been 
made  in  intimate  areas  of  living.  No  one  knows  what  the  morrow  may  bring — 
the  death  of  a  loved  one,  bombs  from  the  sky,  annihilation  of  cities.  Life  takes 
on  a  "carpe  diem"  quality — enjoy  the  day  for  tomorrow  we  may  die.  The 
search  for  the  thrill  overcomes  youth,  with  vast  increase  in  alcoholic  drinking, 
gambling,  and  widespread  premarital  and  extramarital  sexual  activity.  The 
ideology  of  the  "last  fling"  takes  over  the  minds  of  men  called  to  the  colors 
and  on  their  way  to  training  camps,  embarkation  ports,  flight  missions.  Young 
women  hesitate  to  deny  young  men  what  may  be  their  last  taste  of  the  sensual 
joys  of  Eros.  The  soldiery,  torn  from  home,  seek  for  solace  and  comfort  and, 
married  or  unmarried,  turn  to  women  in  the  localities  where  they  are  stationed. 

Ernest  R.  Mowrer  speaks  of  the  redefinition  of  values  which  occurs  in 
wartime  throughout  the  population. ^^  Adolescents  find  their  role-diffusion 
resolved  by  forced  military  service.  Boys  who  will  soon  be  drafted  throw  off 
restrictions  in  order  to  enjoy  what  little  life  they  see  ahead  of  them,  and 
adolescent  girls  in  areas  where  there  are  many  servicemen  throw  themselves 
about  with  abandon.  Families  already  formed  when  war  occurs  face  some 
factors  which  make  for  greater  stability  and  some  for  greater  instability.  The 
factors  making  for  greater  stability  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  increase  in  teamwork  in  the  family  in  order  to  make  do  with 
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shorter  rations  and  as  part  of  the  general  necessity  for  pulling  together  in  behalf 
of  an  ideology  of  patriotism  and  the  common  cause. 

2.  The  anxiety  and  insecurity  engendered  by  danger  and  death  are  re- 
lieved by  turning  energetically  to  loved  ones  and  by  a  greater  willingness  to 
accept  marital  and  familial  trials. 

3.  Where  family  members  are  in  the  armed  forces,  the  family  strives  to 
put  on  a  front  of  unity  and  togetherness  for  their  sake. 

4.  Faced  with  uncertainty  the  individual  "strives  to  compensate  for  the 
neglects  and  failures  of  the  past."  Temporarily  at  least  everybody  may  try  to 
make  a  go  of  it. 

5.  The  frustrations  of  humdrum  work  in  occupations  or  at  home  are 
overcome  through  the  feeling  that  these  are  small  prices  to  pay  in  comparison 
with  military  duty,  and  they  are  wreaked  not  so  grievously  by  members  of  the 
family  upon  each  other. 

6.  Marriages  which  have  been  on  the  point  of  dissolution  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  may  be  held  together  by  comparing  their  difficulties  with  the 
difficulties  of  those  in  battle.^^ 

The  factors  making  for  family  instability  are  as  follows : 

1 .  A  vast  increase  in  hasty  marriages.  Courtships  are  shortened,  engage- 
ments are  brief,  and  marriage  may  take  place  without  any  involvement  of  the 
couple's  families. 

2.  Long  separation  of  married  servicemen  from  their  wives  places  a 
severe  strain  upon  marriage  relations,  particularly  upon  marriages  where  the 
spouses  are  young  and  the  life  of  each  is  not  yet  inextricably  tied  in  with  the 
other's.  Young  women  longing  for  love  may  not  wait  for  their  husband's  return 
— absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder  only  where  the  heart  was  fond  before 
the  absence.  Servicemen  separated  from  their  wives  take  up  with  women  in 
domestic  localities  where  they  are  stationed  and  with  women  in  foreign  lands. 

3.  If  the  husband  returns  from  war  partially  or  fully  incapacitated,  the 
looked-for  glamor  is  not  his  nor  does  his  wife  know  the  joy  she  envisaged.  He 
feels  guilt  over  restricting  the  life  she  can  lead  and  she  resentment  over  the 
happiness  she  cannot  know.  Sacrifice  is  much  more  poignant  and  touching  for 
those  who  view  it  than  for  those  who  have  to  undergo  it. 

4.  Separation  during  wartime  may  make  easier  the  choice  of  divorce 
where  a  marriage  had  not  been  working  out  well  before  the  war. 

5.  As  an  aftermath  of  war  the  wife  may  have  undergone  vast  changes,  as 
may  the  husband.  The  wife  may  have  become  quite  independent  as  a  result  of 
a  wartime  job.  "Employment  and  complete  control  of  the  family  economy 
fashion  the  role  of  the  wife  and  mother,  both  within  the  family  group  and  in 
the  community,  along  lines  which  may  be  quite  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
the  husband  and  father  upon  his  return."  The  change  in  the  personality  of  the 
husband  as  a  result  of  military  service  may  be  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater. 
"Many  a  man  in  the  armed  forces  is  far  from  maturity.  He  goes  into  the  service 
an  adolescent,  with  the  enthusiasms  and  fluidity  of  attitudes  characteristic  of 
that  stage  of  development.  This  is  the  man  who  marries  the  war  bride.  He 
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comes  back  a  matured  person,  disillusioned  and  hardened  by  the  exigencies  of 
war.  His  wife  finds  him  a  changed  person,  and  she  in  turn  seems  quite  as 
strange  to  him.  What  they  had  in  common  before  he  left  seems  somehow  to 
have  vanished  imperceptibly."  ^^ 

Compared  to  total  war,  local  wars  such  as  the  Korean  conflict  do  not  have 
such  powerful  impact  on  marriage  and  the  family.  If  total  atomic  war  should 
occur,  it  may  very  well  be  that  nothing  will  be  left  except  the  family  and  that 
in  fragments  in  most  cases.  It  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  here,  but  merely  to  men- 
tion, the  consequences  to  the  family  if  atomic  fallout  occurs  and  turns  out  to 
have  the  dysgenic  consequences  that  have  been  attributed  to  it,  such  as 
hereditary  physical  impairment  and  mental  retardation  of  children  born  to 
adults  who  have  been  affected  by  atomic  fallout. 

Before  concluding  this  summary  discussion  of  marriage  and  the  family 
under  the  special  strain  of  total  war,  we  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  effect 
of  World  War  II  upon  the  mental  health  of  children.  It  was  found  that  the 
emotional  tensions  of  war  affected  children  first  through  their  taking  over  adult 
attitudes.  The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Ralph  C.  Preston  found  that  children  in 
school  had  been  very  much  affected  by  the  parental  and  other  adult  fears  and 
anxieties  which  they  had  witnessed  on  the  Sunday  of  Pearl  Harbor."  They 
were  confused  and  frightened.  Some  children  were  excitable,  hyperactive,  and 
dependent  upon  the  teacher.  As  the  war  progressed  children  were  upset  by  the 
drafting  of  their  fathers,  by  their  mothers  taking  on  war  jobs,  by  the  family's 
moving  to  a  new  place.  Eleanor  S.  Boll  concludes  that  "though  the  war  itself 
may  not  make  neurotics  of  children,  the  increased  tension  of  adults  heightens 
children's  former  anxieties  to  neuroses,  or  their  calm  tempers  to  a  state  of 
restlessness  and  excitability."  ^^ 

In  addition  to  their  taking  over  of  adults'  attitudes,  children  during  World 
War  II  were  overstimulated  by  newspapers,  moving  pictures,  comic  strips, 
cartoons,  and  the  radio,  with  their  war  news,  war  films,  war  and  spy  rings,  war 
humor,  and  the  blaring  forth  of  news  over  the  air  of  bombardments,  com- 
mando raids,  outbreaks  of  civilian  violence,  airplane  crashes,  strikes,  and  war 
casualties.  Mass  suggestibility  resulted  in  children  expressing  hatred  of  the 
enemy,  praising  the  killers  of  the  enemy,  looking  for  a  leader,  and  devoting 
themselves  to  destruction. 

Among  other  dangers  to  children  were  those  deriving  from  mothers'  tak- 
ing war  jobs  and  leaving  younger  children  at  day  nurseries  or  leaving  them 
on  their  own.  Three  commentaries  on  these  situations  should  suffice  to  give 
some  indication  of  the  problems  of  children  under  this  special  strain. 

The  first  commentary  is  on  mothers  who  did  not  know  or  forgot  what 
putting  children  in  a  day  nursery  could  mean  to  them: 

They  forget  what  it  may  mean  to  take  little  children  from  their  beds  in  the 
early  morning  and  hurry  them  off.  They  forget  that  there  are  many  children 
who  have  a  dangerous  feeling  of  insecurity  when  they  are  away  from  their 
mothers  from  dawn  to  dark.  They  forget  that  there  are  many  days  when 
children  show  some  indication  of  being  ill  and  should  be  kept  at  home.  They 
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forget  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  school-age  children  cut  loose  from  parental 
supervision. 1^ 

The  second  commentary  has  to  do  with  small  children  who  were  left  on  their 
own  at  home  all  day: 

Even  worse  is  the  danger  to  children  whose  parents  consider  them  able  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Three  small  children  were  locked  in  their  home  during 
the  day.  In  their  play,  they  turned  on  a  gas  jet.  When  found,  one  was  dead, 
the  other  two  unconscious.^^ 

Finally,  the  third  commentary,  on  makeshift  arrangements  for  children  of 
working  mothers: 

A  twelve-year-old  child  is  locked  out  of  the  house  all  day  while  her  par- 
ents are  at  work.  A  woman  on  the  graveyard  shift  drives  her  car  close  to  the 
windows  of  the  place  where  she  is  employed,  and  her  four  children  sleep  in 
the  automobile.  ...  In  a  southern  California  trailer  camp  nine  children  and 
four  dogs  were  found  chained  to  trailers  while  their  parents  worked  all  day 
in  factories. i'^ 

Other  problems  involved  in  the  impact  of  war  upon  children  are  the 
growth  in  juvenile  delinquency  which  accompanied  the  conditions  in  schools; 
wartime  nerves;  attitudes  of  hate,  violence,  and  opportunism;  exploitation  of 
working  children;  the  thrill  of  the  pay  check  for  working  adolescents;  the  lack 
of  adequate  substitute  care  for  working  mothers;  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  an  increase  which  has  always  occurred 
as  a  result  of  war.  War  is  hell  for  adults  and  purgatory  for  children  suffering 
for  the  sins  of  adults. 


Economic  depression  and  unemployment 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  anyone  who  did  not  live  through  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  'thirties  of  this  century  the  full  meaning  in  human  grief,  heart- 
ache, anxiety,  and  broken  lives  that  it  brought  with  it.  Unemployment  meant 
loss  of  status  of  the  family  of  the  former  breadwinner,  irritation  and  frustra- 
tion in  his  family,  and  serious  disturbances  in  the  relations  of  husbands  and 
wives  and  parents  and  children.  The  deep  depression  years,  1930—36,  saw  a 
decline  in  the  marriage  rate,  a  decline  in  the  birth  rate,  and  a  decline  in  the 
divorce  rate.  Two  could  not  starve  as  cheaply  as  one,  three  or  more  certainly 
could  not,  and  it  cost  too  much  even  to  dissolve  a  marriage.  Whereas  about 
1,300,000  marriages  were  to  be  expected  in  1935  under  "normal"  economic 
conditions,  less  than  1,000,000  took  place. 

The  depression  hit  a  society  mainly  urbanized  and  working  for  wages.  An 
urban  community  cannot  feed  itself,  cannot  house  itself,  cannot  support  itself. 
It  lives  by  exchange  and  specialized  labor,  not  by  producing  its  own  food, 
building  its  own  shelters,  and  doing  its  own  chores.  The  urban  middle  class  felt 
the  depression  most  sorely  and  it  was  the  urban  middle-class  family  that  was 
most  hard  hit.  Not  that  the  lower-class  families  did  not  feel  the  pinch;  rather 
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the  difference  between  what  they  did  not  have  before  the  depression  and  what 
they  did  not  have  during  the  depression  was  far  from  as  great  as  the  comparable 
situation  among  the  middle  classes,  who  had  been  comfortably  housed,  had 
been  relatively  well  fed,  and  who  had  aspirations  and  expectations  for  their 
children.  Among  farm-owners  there  were  mortgage  foreclosures,  and  among 
farm  laborers  constant  migration  as  with  the  "Arkies"  and  "Okies"  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Oklahoma. 

There  is  latent  in  all  people  in  our  culture  a  predisposition  to  anxiety, 
neurotic  fear,  and  emotional  imbalance.  Upon  this  predisposition  the  loss  of 
status  due  to  unemployment  of  the  father,  the  irritation  of  the  spouses,  and 
the  guilt  aroused  through  inability  to  give  their  children  the  middle-class  goods 
and  opportunities  they  expected  and  had  come  to  hope  for,  played  furiously.  To 
a  prosperous  America  this  not-so-old  picture  looks  like  a  bad  dream.  Yet  a 
look  at  the  investigations  made  by  social  scientists  will  make  it  come  real.^^ 

In  our  society  the  ego-ideal  of  occupational  success  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  culturated  fantasies  of  childhood  of  becoming  a  man  and  being  an  ac- 
complished wife  and  mother.  For  one-third  of  a  nation  in  the  Great  Depression 
this  ego-ideal  was  shattered,  sometimes  beyond  repair.  Men  who  had  had  jobs 
and  a  comfortable  family  life  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work,  young  men 
and  women  (many  of  them  college-educated)  went  forth  into  a  world  which 
had  no  place  for  them.  Things  got  better  with  the  introduction  of  government 
work  programs  under  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  but  even  in  these  cases  people  with  occupational  skills 
and  intellectual  talents  could  not  help  but  feel  that  they  were  failures  when 
judged  against  the  ideals  that  had  been  nurtured  in  them  by  school  and  famUy 
and  by  the  ideology  of  success  and  achievement.  Older  parents  living  on  job 
relief  or  home  relief  "wrote  themselves  off.  But  they  went  further.  With  great 
difficulty  they  began  to  revise  their  expectations  for  their  children.  They 
ascribed  their  own  plight  to  an  unfortunate  collapse  of  the  economy,  but  they 
were  confused  and  unhappy  when  they  thought  about  the  future  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  saw  no  reason  why  the  United  States,  rich  in  natural  resources  and 
fortunate  in  its  mechanical  genius,  why  such  a  country  should  not  provide  all 
its  citizens  with  a  healthy  and  a  happy  life."  ^^ 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  and  finally  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war,  radically  and  completely  altered  this  picture.  It  has  re- 
mained radically  and  completely  altered  today  by  an  economy  based  on  the 
production  of  arms  and  munitions,  aircraft  and  atomic  weapons,  plus  social 
security  benefits  and  pension  plans.  With  this  alteration  the  situation  which 
had  been  created  for  the  American  family  by  the  depression  has  passed  but  it 
has  left  memories  in  the  older  generations  which  are  not  likely  to  die. 

Alcoholic  spouses 

Alcoholism  has  been  called  public  health  problem  number  four,  ranking 
just  back  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  venereal  disease.  The  alcohohc  is  a 
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compulsive  drinker.  "He  is  driven  by  unconscious  forces  he  does  not  under- 
stand and  against  which  rational  judgment  and  will  power  are  helpless."  ~^ 
Selden  D.  Bacon  of  the  Yale  University  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies  has  estimated 
the  number  of  alcoholics  in  the  United  States  at  four  million.  Of  the  total 
male  population  6.5  per  cent  are  alcoholic,  which  means  that  approximately 
one-sixteenth  of  all  adult  males  in  the  United  States  are  addicted. -^  Recent 
decades  have  shown  a  great  increase  in  female  alcoholics  and  Ruth  Fox,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  Medical  Society  on  Alcoholism  and  vice-president 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Alcoholism,  thinks  there  may  be  as  many  as 
one  million  female  alcoholics  in  the  United  States  today. 

According  to  Yahraes  the  greatest  social  costs  of  alcoholism  are  in  the 
breakup  of  families,  the  dulling  of  fine  minds,  and  the  warping  of  lovable 
personalities.^^  But  Fox  finds  that  "most  appalling  of  all  is  the  price  children 
and  mates  must  pay  in  bewilderment,  humiliation  and  often  physical  neglect 
and  abuse.  Indeed,  for  every  alcoholic  there  are  probably  four  or  five  other 
persons  who  suffer  from  his  or  her  excessive  drinking:  wives,  husbands,  moth- 
ers, fathers,  children,  employers,  employees,  and  friends."  ^* 

Three  types  of  alcoholic  have  been  identified:  (1)  The  secondary  addict, 
who  at  first  drinks  in  some  quantity  but  under  control,  then  gradually,  par- 
ticularly under  emotional  stress,  imbibes  more  and  more,  until  drinking  be- 
comes compulsive.  The  secondary  addicts  slowly  run  downhill.  Unless  they 
give  up  alcohol  altogether  they  become  socially  useless  or  even  dangerous  and 
develop  physical  and  mental  diseases.  (2)  The  primary  addicts,  who  are  life- 
long psychoneurotics  who  begin  drinking  early  in  life.  Drinking  for  them 
becomes  the  sole  means  for  carrying  on  altogether,  but  finally  results  in  per- 
sonal and  social  disorientation  of  behavior.  Treatment  of  primary  addicts  does 
not  show  much  success  since  their  long-standing  mental  disturbances  and 
drinking  are  inextricably  tied  together.  (3)  The  situational  addict,  who  is  a 
person  who  takes  to  drink  because  he  has  been  placed  under  an  unusual  strain 
— bereavement,  an  accident,  war  service,  loss  of  job  or  money,  loss  of  status. 
The  situational  addicts  are  most  amenable  to  treatment  but  they  can  rarely 
become  social  drinkers.  Thus  all  three  types  of  alcoholic  can  never  again  drink 
in  controlled  fashion. 

There  is  no  one  personality  type  that  becomes  addicted  to  alcohol.  But  all 
alcoholics  in  a  sample  of  850  treated  at  the  Alcoholics  Treatment  Center  in 
New  York  City  showed  many  characteristics  in  common.  "Among  these  were 
an  extremely  low  frustration-tolerance,  inability  to  endure  anxiety  or  tension, 
feelings  of  isolation,  devaluated  self-esteem,  a  tendency  to  act  impulsively,  a 
repetitive  'acting  out'  of  conflicts,  often  an  extreme  narcissism  and  exhibition- 
ism, a  tendency  toward  masochistic  self-punitive  behavior,  sometimes  somatic 
preoccupation  and  hypochondriasis  and  often  extreme  mood  swings.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  usually  marked  hostility  and  rebellion  (conscious  or  uncon- 
scious) and  repressed  grandiose  ambitions  with  little  ability  to  persevere. 
Most  show  strong  (oral)  dependent  needs,  frustration  of  which  will  lead  to 
depression,  hostility  and  rage."  ^^ 
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Marriage  with  an  alcoholic  spouse  is  fraught  with  difficulty.  The  alcoholic 
spouse  has  no  trust  or  faith  in  human  beings  and  cannot  share  responsibilities. 
Quarrels  and  recriminations  become  frequent,  particularly  as  the  nonalcoholic 
spouse  tries  to  make  the  alcoholic  stop  drinking.  The  alcoholic  cannot  love 
because  he  is  preoccupied  with  nursing  his  own  illness.  Completely  anaclitic, 
he  wants  to  be  loved  and  cared  for  without  giving  love  or  caring  himself.  He 
is  also  unpredictable — outgoing  and  sociable  at  one  time,  withdrawn  and 
hostile  at  another.  People  are  hard  enough  to  live  with  when  they  are  not 
alcoholics;  as  alcoholics  they  are  intolerable.  The  alcoholic  lives  in  megalo- 
manic  fantasy,  proclaiming  what  he  is  going  to  do  and  be.  He  is  filled  with 
resentment  against  the  world  which  does  not  allow  him  to  fulfill  the  dreams 
he  manufactures  for  himself.  "He  often  has  a  burning  desire  for  vengeance  on 
a  world  that  he  feels  has  treated  him  shabbily.  Those  nearest  him — the  ones 
he  needs  most — are  usually  the  chief  targets  for  his  venom.  Hence  wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  fathers,  employers  come  in  for  most  of  the  abuse."  ^^ 

A  large  percentage  of  alcoholics — apparently  a  majority — themselves 
come  from  an  alcoholic  family.  The  sons  of  alcoholic  fathers  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  attaining  identification,  so  indispensable  a  psychodynamic  for  emo- 
tional maturity.  In  some  cases  they  become  attached  to  their  mothers,  in  others 
they  turn  against  both  parents  because  of  the  incessant  quarreling,  in  still 
others  the  boy  blames  the  mother  for  his  father's  drinking  and  seeks  to  identify 
with  the  father  by  drinking  himself.  The  daughter  of  an  alcoholic  father  is  torn 
with  ambivalence.  She  tries  to  take  her  mother's  part  but  she  needs  her  father's 
love,  as  any  girl  does.  She  feels  that  his  drinking  is  a  rejection  of  her.  Or  she 
may  seek  to  love  him  by  becoming  him  and  turn  into  an  alcoholic  herself. 

The  nonalcoholic  mother  strives  to  shield  her  children  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  alcoholic  father's  behavior.  But  where  the  mother  is  alcoholic 
Fox  thinks  that  the  children  are  apt  to  suffer  irreparable  damage.  The  children 
feel  rejected,  isolated,  and  abandoned  by  the  person  who  gave  them  birth. 
Among  women  are  found  many  lonely  drinkers.  They  begin  to  drink  and  hide 
it  from  their  families.  Slowly  the  alcoholic  wife  is  overcome  and  addicted,  and 
familial  upheaval  occurs.  Men  are  less  patient  of  alcoholic  wives  than  women 
are  of  alcoholic  husbands.  Men  tend  to  run  away  from  an  alcoholic  wife, 
leaving  the  children  behind.  Wives  tend  to  try  to  help  the  alcoholic  husband 
because  of  their  mothering  instinct  and  because  of  their  need  for  support.  In 
some  cases  the  wife  may  be  an  instigating  force  in  the  husband's  alcoholism 
because  of  defects  in  her  own  personality.  Some  women  seem  to  need  to  be 
married  to  alcoholics.  "One  woman  stated  that  she  would  not  divorce  her 
third  alcoholic  husband  because  she  knew  very  well  that  she  would  only  marry 
a  fourth  alcoholic."  -^ 

Where  both  the  husband  and  wife  are  alcoholics,  all  is  lost  for  the  family. 
"No  deeper  tragedy  could  befall  their  children.  All  is  chaotic  and  unpredictable, 
with  frequent  violent  and  bitter  quarrels.  The  pattern  varies  greatly  in  these 
marriages.  When  one  is  sober,  the  other  may  drink  out  of  retaliation  or  relief 
when  the  partner  sobers  up.  Both  partners  may  start  drinking  together  socially 
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and  end  up  in  bitter  quarreling.  Not  infrequently  a  spouse  becomes  alcoholic 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  his  alcoholic  partner  company."  -^ 

The  more  frequent  situation  in  the  families  of  alcoholics  is  that  of  the 
alcoholic  father.  Three  stages  have  been  described  in  the  attempt  to  adjust  to 
the  father's  drinking.  First  is  the  stage  of  discovery  of  his  heavy  drinking  with 
an  attempt  to  minimize  its  importance.  Then  as  it  is  seen  to  be  an  addiction  the 
wife  becomes  humiliated  and  ashamed.  Social  life  is  curtailed.  Then  comes  the 
stage  of  social  isolation  with  family  quarrels  and  bickering,  the  wife's  feeling 
that  she  is  to  blame,  and  deep  resentment  on  both  sides.  The  so-called  "home 
remedies" — locking  up  the  liquor,  withholding  money,  moving  away — do  not 
work  and  the  family  finally  has  to  face  the  problem  with  all  the  difficulty  in- 
volved in  the  discovery  that  the  husband  and  father  cannot  stop  drinking  and 
that  he  has  to  drink.  The  children  are  thrown  into  emotional  turmoil  as  the 
father  becomes  violent  and  threatens  his  wife.  The  police  even  may  have  to  be 
called. 

Ultimately,  if  the  father  does  not  leave  home  or  the  wife  and  children  do 
not  leave  him,  treatment  agencies  are  resorted  to.  The  church,  psychiatrists, 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  and  medical  treatment  through  the  drug  Antabuse  are 
resorted  to.  The  best  results  are  thought  to  occur  through  use  of  all  agencies 
of  treatment,  what  is  called  the  "total  push."  Psychotherapy  is  basic  in  treat- 
ment. Important  adjuncts  are  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Antabuse.  Fox 
thinks  that  there  is  no  single  method  of  treatment  to  be  prescribed  for  all 
alcoholics.  "The  three  points  of  similarity  in  the  various  successful  techniques 
seem  to  be  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  get  well,  an  acceptance 
of  the  alcoholic  as  being  ill  rather  than  perverse,  and  a  hopeful  attitude  towards 
his  ability  to  arrest  the  condition."  -^ 

But  what  of  the  individuals  who  do  not  come  for  treatment?  The  extreme 
result  is  the  "skid  row"  type  who  has  left  home  and  family,  wife  and  children, 
and  become  derelict,  cast  on  the  gutters  of  our  cities. 

Mentally  retarded  children  in  families  * 

There  are  5  million  mentally  retarded  children  and  adults  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  30  out  of  every  1,000  children  born  are,  or  become,  mentally 
retarded.  Three  hundred  are  born  every  day.  By  comparison,  rheumatic  heart 
claims  only  seven  for  each  one  thousand  of  the  population,  cerebral  palsy  four, 
polio  (in  pre-Salk  vaccine  days)  three,  and  bUndness  two. 

For  centuries  in  Western  civilization  the  retarded  child  has  been  the 
"idiot" — one  "set  apart,"  often  the  butt  of  the  practical  joke  and  sometimes 
the  unwitting  foil  of  unscrupulous  persons  in  sideshows  or  in  crime. 

No  outsider  can  fully  comprehend  the  despair  into  which  parents  of  re- 
tarded children  are  so  often  cast.  As  one  father  relates  on  receiving  the  fatal 

*  Mark  C.  Feer  of  Scarsdale,  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  Republic  magazine 
(Vol.  137,  no.  11,  issue  2232,  September  2,  1957)  so  well  summarized  the  problem  of 
mentally  retarded  children  that  I  have  taken  over  verbatim  his  comments. 
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news :  "The  earth  seemed  to  rise  up  around  me  and  the  heavens  seemed  about 
to  crash  upon  my  head.  A  Mongoloid  child!"  Pearl  Buck,  the  most  articulate 
parent  of  a  "child  who  never  grew,"  puts  it  in  these  words: 

There  is  more  than  pride  gone,  there  is  an  actual  sense  of  one's  life  being  cut 
off  in  the  child.  The  stream  of  generations  is  stopped.  Death  would  be  far 
easier  to  bear,  for  death  is  final.  How  often  did  I  cry  out  in  my  heart  that 
it  would  be  better  if  my  child  died!  If  that  shocks  you  who  have  not  known, 
it  will  not  shock  those  who  do  know.  I  would  have  welcomed  death  for  my 
child  and  would  still  welcome  it,  for  then  she  would  be  finally  safe. 

In  the  past,  often  by  choice,  parents  have  carried  their  crushing  burden 
alone.  They  endured  the  stigma  of  public  school  rejection  of  their  children  as 
"non-educable"  and  "non-trainable."  They  felt  the  apprehension  and  suspicion 
of  their  neighbors  who  believed,  knowing  no  better,  that  retardation  was  the 
mark  of  "black  heredity."  The  retarded  children  were  shunned  by  their 
"normal"  playmates  and  entire  families  found  themselves  isolated  from  the 
daily  life  of  the  neighborhood.  Grover  F.  Powers,  an  eminent  pediatrician  in 
the  field  of  mental  retardation,  places  some  of  the  blame  for  this  situation  on 
his  medical  colleagues :  the  physician  untrained  in  needed  special  skills  is  often 
brusque  and,  as  the  result  of  his  own  inadequacies,  leaves  the  family  with 
crushing  feelings  of  guilt.  "Is  it  any  wonder,"  Dr.  Power  asks,  "that  in  families 
of  retarded  children  there  occur  divorces,  suicides,  and  mental  illness  attrib- 
utable to  unresolved  problems  associated  with  their  unfortunate  child?" 

But  parents  of  retarded  children  are  caught  in  a  web  of  their  own  making 
too,  for  many  of  them  believe  in  "old  wives'  tales."  Even  today,  when  it  is 
becoming  generally  known  that  at  least  70  known  or  suspected  diseases  or 
mishaps,  occurring  either  before  or  during  birth  or  in  early  childhood,  are  re- 
sponsible for  mental  retardation,  many  parents  still  hide  from  public  view 
living  evidence  of  the  family's  "bad  blood." 

To  illustrate,  in  recent  years  a  New  York  State  law  has  offered  generous 
funds  to  local  public  schools  if  they  establish  classes  for  "trainable"  (I.Q. 
below  50)  retarded  children.  But  to  qualify  for  state  aid,  a  local  school  has  to 
finance  these  classes  for  one  year  out  of  local  funds  and  with  a  minimum  of 
10  pupils  per  class.  Many  school  boards  did  not  know  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  "trainable"  retardates  in  their  districts  to  qualify  for  state  aid.  Three  years 
ago,  when  a  class  opened  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York  only  three  "known" 
trainable  retardates  enrolled — but  today  there  are  22. 

Why  did  this  break-through  in  the  paralyzing  spell  of  shame  and  silence 
occur  during  the  past  few  years  and  not  in  the  early  forties,  thirties  or  twenties? 
The  reason  is  that  Victorian  reticence  has  given  way  to  freer  discussion  and 
inquiry.  Mental  illness  and  emotional  disturbances  are  being  accepted  as  com- 
mon weaknesses.  Furthermore,  the  public  is  learning  more  about  many  ill- 
nesses— muscular  dystrophy,  cerebral  palsy,  heart  disease,  multiple  sclerosis. 
Moreover,  since  its  formation  in  1950,  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  (NARC)  has  expanded  to  more  than  500  local  and  state  units  with  a 
membership  of  nearly  50,000. 
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In  1956,  the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
finally  called  together  representatives  of  public  and  private  agencies  to  discuss 
a  comprehensive  national  attack  on  the  problem  of  retarded  children.  Congress 
too  has  begun  to  shoulder  some  of  the  responsibility,  appropriating  some 
millions  in  recent  budgets  for  the  retarded  children  program.  This  sum  has 
included  $2  million  for  Children's  Bureau  diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics; 
$675,000  for  Office  of  Education  research  conducted  jointly  with  universities 
and  state  departments  of  education,  and  $750,000  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Congress  has  provided  for  Social  Security  benefits  to  beneficiaries 
with  severely  handicapped  children  over  the  age  of  18. 

But  important  as  this  national  effort  is,  it  is  locally  where  ground-breaking 
work  can  now  be  observed.  In  Westchester  County  in  New  York,  in  1951  a 
group  of  parents  in  Pelham  started  with  one  teacher,  three  children  and  a  sub- 
stantial mortgage  on  a  rambling  frame  house  located,  literally,  by  the  railroad 
tracks.  Six  years  later  there  is  still  plenty  of  the  faith  that  launched  this  venture 
and  there  are  also  nine  teachers,  60  pupils  and  a  reduced  mortgage.  The  school 
consists  of  two  nursery  classes,  a  kindergarten  where  special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  speech  development,  and  a  class  for  the  "doubly"  handicapped — 
children  not  only  mentally  retarded  but  perhaps  also  crippled,  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, or  suffering  from  cerebral  palsy.  There  are  also  classes  for  age  groups 
10-13  and  13-16,  where  very  simple  reading  and  number  work  is  taught.  Here 
the  children  can  become  adjusted  and  purposeful,  no  longer  subjected  to  the 
morale-eroding  competition  with  normal  children  which  can  only  lead  to 
continual  frustration  and  failure.  Three  retired  Rockettes  teach  tap,  square 
and  ballroom  dancing.  But  the  costs  cannot  be  borne  by  most  parents:  for 
a  full-day  course,  fees  go  as  high  as  $80  per  month. 

Special  schools,  however,  are  not  the  only  requirement.  Parents  need 
diagnostic  clinics  where  they  can  bring  their  children  for  professional  analysis. 
In  the  absence  of  such  clinics,  parents  are  tempted  or  forced  to  solicit  help, 
often  at  great  expense,  from  a  variety  of  professional  and  nonprofessional 
individuals  and  institutions.  Before  very  long  they  are  not  only  in  financial 
trouble,  but  thoroughly  confused  as  well  by  the  conflict  of  opinion  they  hear. 

Community  clinics  staffed  by  competent  personnel  are  a  "must."  Yet  in 
all  of  the  United  States,  there  are  not  more  than  20  such  specialized  centers, 
such  as  the  pioneering  clinic  at  Manhattan's  Flower-Fifth  Avenue  Hospital  or 
the  Morris  J.  Solomon  Clinic  at  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital.  The  inescapable 
fact  is  that  for  all  parents,  teachers,  and  social  workers  may  do  to  point  the 
way,  only  the  community  at  large  can  answer  with  adequate  action  the  problem 
of  mental  retardation. 

Social  policy  and  families  in  trouble 

The  strains  on  marriage  and  the  family  that  we  have  treated  in  this 
chapter  are,  of  course,  not  exhaustive.  The  troubles  that  beset  people  are  well- 
nigh  innumerable.  The  American  family  today  cannot  all  by  itself  see  its  way 
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through  the  troubles  that  beset  it.  Indeed,  Earl  L.  Koos  in  his  study  of  families 
in  trouble  claims  that  his  findings  challenge  the  central  assumption  of  indi- 
vidualism: that  persons  and  families  can  and  should  be  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  an  industrial  and  urban  culture  such  as  ours.^"  Furthermore, 
Koos  claims  that  his  study  challenges  the  assumption  that  social  integration 
can  be  left  up  to  chance  and  that  people  know  what  is  good  for  them  without 
help.  He  points  out  that  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  families  in  our 
society — those  that  can  take  care  of  themselves  and  those  that  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves.  There  are  problems  and  there  are  times  when  every  family 
needs  help.  People  in  trouble  are  not  only  poor  people  and  underprivileged 
people,  not  only  people  who  must  exist  on  charity  and  the  humane  ministrations 
of  family-service  agencies  and  welfare  departments,  but,  says  Koos,  some  of 
them  are  also  middle-class  people.  The  poor's  problems  are  made  known  be- 
cause they  go  to  social  agencies  and  welfare  departments;  the  not-so-poor  and 
even  the  well-to-do  think  they  know  what  ails  them  because  they  have  the 
pecuniary  wherewithal.  "The  need  for  aids  for  the  middle-class  family's  troubles 
is  equally  great.  The  problem  here,  of  course,  is  that  the  present-day  charac- 
terization of  family  agencies — a  holdover  from  the  days  of  'charity' — operate 
to  prevent  their  utilization  by  other  than  the  'poor.'  There  is  some  doubt  that 
the  famUy  agencies  of  today  can  slough  off  the  stigma  of  'charity'  in  the  near 
future,  which  leaves  the  culture  only  the  choice  of  establishing  new  institutional 
aids  for  the  middle  class,  or  of  providing  duplications  of  present  services  under 
different  names."  ^^  In  a  footnote  Koos  shows  that  he  is  aware  that  some  family 
agencies  are  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  middle-class  family  too,  but 
he  thinks  this  meeting  is  still  advanced  in  theory  but  retarded  in  practice. •^- 

Major  obstacles  to  middle-  and  upper-class  agreement  that  serious  family 
troubles  should  be  taken  to  outside  agencies  are  the  false  pride  that  such 
action  shows  that  the  individuals  involved  are  incapable  of  coping  with  the 
world — a  belittlement  of  the  Protestant  ethic  of  success  through  individual 
effort — and  the  fantasy  that  they  know  all  the  answers  or  that  they  can  bull- 
headedly  arrive  at  them.  Acknowledgment  that  none  of  us  can  conquer  our 
emotional  worlds  without  help  may  be  the  end  of  the  Protestant  ethic  but  it  is 
the  beginning  of  that  high  self-understanding  which  comes  from  recognition 
of  one's  individual  limitations  and  disabilities.  Only  those  willing  to  know 
themselves  can  discover  and  acknowledge  how  little  they  really  do  know  and 
accept  the  trained  advice  of  others.  The  fantasy  of  omniscience  is  really  one 
form  of  psychic  resistance  to  finding  out  why  we  behave  like  human  beings. 
The  most  astute  psychotherapists  and  social  critics  are  aware  that  as  regards 
their  own  marriages  and  families  they  cannot  achieve  enough  psychic  distance 
to  be  dispassionate  and  objective.  For  example,  they  do  not  feel  inferior  when 
they  suggest  to  their  children  contemplating  marriage  that  perhaps  they  can 
profit  from  premarital  counseling  by  a  trained  outsider.  We  are  all  ill  to  some 
degree,  and  our  type  of  complex,  heterogeneous,  individualistic  society  makes 
it  insuperably  difficult  for  us  to  see  our  intimate  problems  in  all  their  psychic 
depths  and  social  complications.  Our  lives  are  richer  in  troubles  than  the 
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upper  classes  are  in  wealth.  That  smugness  bom  of  money  and  material  status, 
which  give  added  support  to  resistance  and  repression,  keeps  the  wealthy  from 
recognition  of  their  need  for  help.  To  be  sure,  some  from  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  have  latterly  begun  to  turn  to  private  agencies — psychoanalysts, 
counseling  services,  and  the  like — for  help  and  thus  they  are  entering  upon  the 
right  path.  But  the  smugness  persists  in  their  belief  that  one  need  not  go  for 
such  help  until  there  is  serious  trouble.  But  we  now  know  that  there  is  always 
some  trouble  in  mate  selection,  in  marriage,  in  child  rearing  and  child  care, 
and  that  it  should  be  met  in  its  predispositions  and  not  in  its  precipitations. 
Instead  of  romance  American  society  needs  reality,  instead  of  smugness  it 
needs  science,  instead  of  know-it-all-ness  it  needs  knowledge.  As  far  as  the 
unconscious  is  concerned,  in  its  determination  of  behavior  and  of  marriage 
and  the  family,  we  are  all  barefoot  children  on  lonely  country  roads.  There  is 
no  inner  peace  except  through  the  recognition  of  our  inner  turmoils;  there  is 
no  security  except  in  the  solace  of  fellowship.  Families  in  trouble  and  troubles 
in  families  are  inherent  in  our  culture  but  no  less  inherent,  even  if  not  yet 
sufficiently  institutionalized,  are  that  science  of  the  family  and  that  science  of 
human  troubles  which  this  very  culture  helped  bring  into  being.  From  sociology 
and  from  psychoanalysis  can  come  the  public  instruments  for  helping  all  people 
cope  with  their  families  and  with  their  troubles.  We  have  come  a  long  way  in 
the  last  half  century  but  not  nearly  long  enough  in  this  direction.  Knowing  how 
difficult  it  is  for  people  to  understand  themselves  in  depth  and  be  realistic 
about  the  world  we  cannot  expect  to  make  advances  very  quickly.  But  they 
can  be  made  more  quickly  if  the  agencies  of  socialization  and  of  education 
can  be  helped  to  come  to  grips  with  the  unhappiness  which  people  wreak  upon 
themselves  and  upon  each  other  through  that  self-assurance  which  is  born 
partly  of  madness  and  partly  of  ignorance.  To  the  victors  over  themselves  be- 
long the  unspoiled  children;  to  the  socially  aware  will  accrue  the  inheritance 
of  the  greatest  blessings  of  earth — love,  kindness,  and  the  joys  of  the  little 
children  that  come  unto  us.  Marriage  is  a  traffic  in  souls,  and  both  psyche  and 
society  are  advanced  as  people  learn  not  to  seek  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 
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Absolute  and  relative  sterility 

Today  childlessness  may  be  voluntary  just  as  parenthood  may  be  planned.  We 
speak  of  voluntary  childlessness  when  it  is  possible  for  a  couple  to  have  chil- 
dren but  they  do  not;  that  is,  they  are  fertile  but  not  fecund.  But  not  all  child- 
lessness is  voluntary;  the  husband  or  wife  may  be  sterile  and  the  childlessness 
therefore  involuntary.  Sterility  is  not  always  absolute.  Through  advances  in 
human  biology  we  now  know  that  there  are  relative  degrees  of  sterility.  It  is 
only  very  extreme  cases  that  we  can  scientifically  classify  as  absolute  sterility. 
Where  there  is  absolute  sterility  in  the  woman  the  biologically  incompleted 
family  may  be  made  socially  complete  by  adoption.  Where  it  is  the  man  who 
is  absolutely  sterile  completion  may  occur  by  artificial  insemination  through 
a  donor,  or  by  adoption. 

Sterility  or  infertility  means  the  inability  of  the  man  to  produce  normal 
sperm  or  of  the  woman  to  produce  normal  ova.  Absolute  sterility  means 
permanent  inability  of  this  sort,  whereas  relative  sterility  means  that  insemina- 
tion or  conception  is  occasionally  possible  but  not  always  possible.  Relative 
sterility  is  temporary  infertility  and  is  in  fact  common  at  periods  to  all  men 
and  all  women  even  in  the  prime  of  life.  For  example,  favorable  circumstances 
for  pregnancy  in  women  occur  only  during  a  certain  time  in  the  menstrual 
cycle.  For  men  temporarily  lowered  vitality,  strain,  inadequate  nutrition  for 
a  time,  defective  metaboHsm  may  cause  temporary  inability  to  produce  normal 
sperm.  Certain  germ  diseases  may  cause  absolute  sterility,  such  as  gonorrhea 
and  mumps,  the  latter  especially  among  adults.  A  tumor  that  blocks  passages 
in  the  female  reproductive  organs  may  make  conception  impossible.  Extreme 
exposure  to  x-rays  and  radiation  may  seriously  affect  fertility  and  may  even 
cause  absolute  sterility.  We  speak  of  genetic  incompatibility  where  the  germ 
cells  of  an  individual  are  lethal  or  death-producing  and  make  fertilization  im- 
possible. Excessive  acidity  or  hormone  deficiency  may  prevent  the  production 
of  life-bearing  germ  cells.  Inadequate  development  of  the  reproductive  organs 
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so  that  they  do  not  reach  a  mature  state  makes  impregnation  and  conception 
impossible.  If  the  uterus  is  not  in  its  normal  position  fertilization  of  ova  even 
by  strong  male  sperm  cannot  take  place.  A  tightly  closed  cervix  or  obstruction 
in  the  cervix  results  in  female  infertility,  as  do  closed  fallopian  tubes  and  mal- 
formation of  the  genital  organs.  Too  few  or  defective  sperms  in  the  male  lead 
to  failure  to  impregnate.  On  these  last  diflficulties  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
in  later  sections  in  this  chapter. 

Medical  sterilization  brought  about  by  operations  on  the  female  and 
male  reproductive  organs  make  conception  and  impregnation  impossible.  But 
this  no  longer  constitutes  biological  sterility  or  infertility. 

Psychogenic  sterility 

Revolutionary  changes  in  our  understanding  of  male  impotence  and  fe- 
male sterility  have  been  brought  about  not  only  through  human  biology  but 
also  through  psychosomatic  medicine  and  psychoanalysis.  Impotence  in  men 
may  be  due  to  psychological  factors  and  what  looks  like  sterUity  in  some  women 
who  otherwise  show  no  physiological  disturbances  has  been  found  to  be 
psychically  caused. 

In  1912  in  one  of  the  series  of  papers  which  he  called  Contributions  to 
the  Psychology  of  Love — the  one  here  referred  to  bears  the  title  "The  Most 
Prevalent  Form  of  Degradation  in  Erotic  Life" — Freud  pointed  out  that  psy- 
choanalytic studies  of  psychical  impotence  had  already  been  carried  out  and 
published  by  various  authors  including  M.  Steiner,  W.  Stekel,  and  S.  Ferenczi. 
As  the  most  universal  feature  in  male  impotence  Freud  points  to  "an  in- 
cestuous fixation  on  mother  and  sister  which  has  not  been  surmounted  ...  In 
addition  to  this,  the  influence  of  accidental  impressions  of  a  painful  kind  con- 
nected with  infantile  sexuaUty  comes  into  consideration,  together  with  those 
factors  which  in  general  reduce  the  amount  of  libido  available  for  the  female 
sexual  object."  ^  For  the  development  of  the  male  libido  to  advance  from  its 
infantile  love-objects  to  mature  genital  sexuality  and  adult  love  two  factors  are 
determinative. 

First,  there  is  the  degree  of  frustration  in  reality,  which  is  opposed  to  the  new 
object-choice  and  reduces  its  value  for  the  person  concerned.  For  there  is 
no  sense  in  entering  upon  a  choice  of  object  if  one  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
choose  at  all  or  has  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  choose  one  fit  for  the  part. 
The  second  factor  is  the  degree  of  attraction  that  may  be  exercised  by  the 
infantile  objects  which  should  be  relinquished,  and  this  is  proportionate  to  the 
erotic  cathexis  already  attaching  to  them  in  childhood.  If  these  two  factors 
are  sufficiently  powerful,  the  general  mechanism  leading  to  the  formation  of 
neurosis  will  come  into  operation.  The  libido  turns  away  from  reality,  and  is 
absorbed  into  the  creation  of  phantasy  (introversion),  strengthens  the  images 
of  the  first  sexual  objects,  and  becomes  fixated  to  them.  The  incest  barrier, 
however,  necessarily  has  the  eff'ect  that  the  libido  attaching  to  these  objects 
should  remain  in  the  unconscious.  The  sensual  current  of  feeling  is  now  at- 
tached to  unconscious  ideas  of  objects,  and  discharge  of  it  in  onanistic  acts 
contributes  to  a  strengthening  of  this  fixation.  It  constitutes  no  change  in  this 
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state  of  aflfairs  if  the  step  forward  to  extraneous  objects  which  miscarried  in 
reality  is  now  made  in  phantasy,  if  in  the  phantasied  situations  leading  up  to 
onanistic  gratification  the  extraneous  objects  are  but  replacements  of  the  orig- 
inal ones.  The  phantasies  become  capable  of  entering  consciousness  by  this 
replacement,  but  in  the  direction  of  applying  the  libido  externally  in  the  real 
world  no  advance  has  been  made. 

In  this  way  it  may  happen  that  the  whole  current  of  sensual  feeling  in 
a  young  man  may  remain  attached  in  the  unconscious  to  incestuous  objects, 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  may  be  fixated  to  incestuous  phantasies.  The 
result  of  this  is  then  total  impotence,  which  is  perhaps  even  reenforced  by 
an  actual  weakening,  developing  concurrently,  of  the  organs  destined  to  exe- 
cute the  sexual  act.^ 

But  even  less  severe  conditions  may  bring  about  psychic  impotence.  A 
love-object  in  the  external  world  may  be  sought  for  and  marriage  may  take 
place,  but  behind  sexual  activity  there  may  not  be  the  whole  mental  energy 
that  can  inhere  in  the  sexual  instinct. 

It  is  capricious,  easily  upset,  often  clumsily  carried  out,  not  very  pleasur- 
able. Above  all,  however,  it  avoids  all  association  with  feelings  of  tenderness. 
A  restriction  has  thus  been  laid  upon  the  object-choice.  The  sensual  feeling 
that  has  remained  active  seeks  only  objects  evoking  no  reminder  of  the  in- 
cestuous persons  forbidden  to  it;  the  impression  made  by  someone  who 
seems  deserving  of  high  estimation  leads,  not  to  a  sensual  excitation,  but  to 
feelings  of  tenderness  which  remain  erotically  ineffectual.  The  erotic  life  of 
such  people  remains  dissociated,  divided  between  two  channels,  the  same  two 
that  are  personified  in  art  as  heavenly  and  earthly  (or  animal)  love.  Where 
such  men  love  they  have  no  desire  and  where  they  desire  they  cannot  love. 
In  order  to  keep  their  sensuality  out  of  contact  with  the  objects  they  love, 
they  seek  out  objects  whom  they  need  not  love;  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  "sensitivity  of  complexes"  and  the  "return  of  the  repressed,"  the 
strange  refusal  implied  in  psychical  impotence  is  made  whenever  the  objects 
selected  in  order  to  avoid  incest  possess  some  trait,  often  quite  inconspicuous, 
reminiscent  of  the  objects  that  must  be  avoided. ^ 

Psychic  impotence  in  women  is  not  synonymous  with  frigidity.  Frigid 
women  can  conceive,  psychically  impotent  women  cannot  conceive  until  the 
mental  obstacles  to  conception  have  been  unblocked.  Much  more  needs  to 
be  learned  about  psychic  sterility  in  women.  We  know  from  English  and  Finch 
that  many  women  who  have  been  childless  for  years  for  no  demonstrable 
organic  reason,  have  conceived  and  borne  a  child  after  intensive  psychothera- 
peutic measures.  Their  infertility  for  a  long  time  had  not  usually  been  taken 
as  psychically  induced.  "It  is  also  well  known  that  women  occasionally,  upon 
assuming  sterility  after  many  years  of  lack  of  conception,  adopt  a  child  only 
to  find  themselves  subsequently  pregnant  presumably  because  of  a  stirring  of 
what  must  be  called  'the  maternal  instinct'  within  them.  The  degree  to  which 
this  is  psychological  and  endocrinological  is  debatable,  of  course,  but  it  cer- 
tainly would  appear  that  there  are  strong  psychological  factors  involved."  * 

Here  a  case  history  recorded  by  English  and  Finch  may  give  us  some  in- 
dication of  possible  psychic  determinism  of  female  sterility.  We  give  it  below 
in  full  for  its  revealing  details. 


'to 
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Case  History:   Psychophysiologic  Endocrine  Reaction   (Infertility) 

This  thirty-two-year-old  married  woman  sought  psychiatric  treatment 
because  of  the  presence  of  constant  anxiety.  She  was  uneasy  in  relationships 
with  her  fellow  workers,  unable  to  concentrate,  and  constantly  bothered  by 
a  feeling  that  her  life  was  totally  lacking  in  constructiveness.  She  came  to 
treatment  with  a  reasonable  understanding  of  what  psychotherapy  involved 
and  willingly  entered  an  intensive  treatment  program. 

Her  history  revealed  that  she  had  been  married  for  eight  years,  and  in 
spite  of  a  relatively  great  desire  to  do  so,  had  never  been  able  to  become 
pregnant.  She  had  never  used  a  contraceptive  at  any  time  since  marriage  but 
had  been  unable  to  conceive.  As  her  treatment  proceeded  it  became  evident 
that  her  wish  to  become  pregnant  was  only  a  half-hearted  one  and  she  clung 
to  it  in  the  hope  that  having  a  child  would  give  her  life  some  purpose.  She 
had  never  felt  that  there  was  any  emotional  reason  for  her  apparent  sterility 
and  she  had  not  entered  psychotherapy  with  any  assumption  that  this  would 
enhance  her  procreative  ability. 

Further  history  revealed  that  the  patient  had  been  brought  up  by  an 
extremely  tyrannical  mother.  The  latter  had  ignored  her,  exploited  her,  mis- 
treated her,  had  generally  abused  her  father,  and  had  been  deceitful  and 
predatory  toward  the  entire  community.  The  patient's  father,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  a  gentle,  kind,  devoted  person,  particularly  fond  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  the  patient  had  taken  over  many  of  the  characteristics  of  her  father. 
However,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  history,  she  had  made  an  in- 
adequate identification  with  femininity  because  of  her  total  lack  of  experience 
with  a  truly  maternal  figure.  Mothers,  in  her  mind,  were  hostile,  exploitive, 
and  cruel.  She  feared  lest  she  become  the  same  sort  of  person. 

It  required  several  months  of  therapy  for  this  patient  to  realize  she  did 
not  have  to  be  like  her  mother,  but  could  be  a  gentle  and  affectionate  woman. 
She  gave  up  her  half-hearted  pursuit  of  professional  interests  and  felt  herself 
subsequently  much  more  "married."  She  was  no  longer  ambivalent  or  half- 
hearted about  her  ability  or  capacity  to  become  a  good  mother.  She  already 
possessed  some  intellectual  understanding  of  children's  psychological  life  and 
began  to  add  an  emotional  conviction  to  this  knowledge.  As  a  result  her 
desire  to  become  a  mother  became  much  more  wholehearted.  It  was  during 
this  period  in  treatment  that  she  became  pregnant. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  prove  that  this  patient's  pregnancy  resulted 
from  her  altered  psychological  structure.  However,  it  is  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  reasonable  assumption  since  no  other  changes  had  occurred  in  her  life 
and  she  had  had  equal  opportunities  for  pregnancy  during  the  previous  eight 
years.  In  such  cases  as  this  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  changes  which  occur 
within  the  psychological  as  well  as  physiological  and  endocrinological  ap- 
paratuses, but  nevertheless  the  remarkable  emotional  changes  in  this  patient 
immediately  preceded  her  pregnancy.  There  is  a  great  need  for  further  re- 
search into  such  cases  as  this  and  much  more  must  be  known  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  psyche  and  the  endocrines  before  any  final  answer  can  be 
given. ^ 

Evidence  offered  in  behalf  of  the  theory  of  psychobiological  infertility 
includes  the  following:  in  a  study  of  cases  of  adoption  it  was  found  that  many 
of  the  women  who  had  never  been  pregnant  before  had  a  child  within  an 
average  of  approximately  thirty-nine  months  after  adopting  children  and  within 
about  ten  years  after  the  wedding.  But  Hanson  and  Rock  are  dubious  about 
such  evidence.  "The  theory  grows  among  physicians  that  psychogenic  dis- 
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turbances  play  an  important  part  in  reproductive  physiology  and  may  influence 
conception.  Proponents  of  this  theory  assert  that  adoption  relieves  the  inhibit- 
ing psychogenic  factor  and  allows  the  conception."  On  the  basis  of  a  study  of 
202  cases  where  couples  had  adopted  children,  Hanson  and  Rock  take  issue 
with  Orr,  Knight,  William  Menninger,  Karl  Menninger,  and  Helene  Deutsch 
and  conclude  that  the  literature  affirming  the  therapeutic  effect  of  adoption 
on  infertility  is  speculative  and  without  proof. ^  We  would  agree  that  in  far 
from  every  case  does  adoption  relieve  infertility,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  cases  where  adoption  relieves  unconscious  forces  that  have  been 
militating  against  potency  or  pregnability.  Indeed  fertility  and  childbirth  through 
normal  channels  may  even  occur  after  birth  through  artificial  insemination  by 
a  donor.  We  have  no  figures  on  such  occurrences.  But  psychoanalytic  under- 
standing may  lead  us  not  to  be  surprised  to  discover  occasionally  that  where 
birth  occurs  through  artificial  insemination  by  a  donor's  semen  because  of  the 
presumed  sterility  of  the  husband,  later  nonartificial  insemination  by  the  hus- 
band took  place  with  ensuing  birth  (see  page  437). 

A  woman's  inability  to  bear  a  child  may  be  due  to  such  guilt  toward  her 
mother  that  she  must  have  a  symbol  first  that  a  child  does  not  belong  to  her 
but  may  be  thought  of  as  her  mother's;  original  conception  on  her  own  may  be 
fantasied  as  incestuous  and  matricidal.  The  symbol  may  be  the  adopted  child. 
A  man's  sterility  may  come  from  psychological  impotence  or  from  inadequacy 
due  to  repressed  patricidal  proclivities  and  to  guUt  because  of  incestuous  desires 
toward  his  mother.  When  finally  a  child  is  borne  by  his  wife  through  artificial 
insemination  with  a  donor's  semen,  he  has  expiated  guilt  by  permitting  a 
fantasied  father  to  have  caused  it.  The  child  may  also  stand  as  a  symbol  of  the 
breakthrough  of  the  incest-taboo.  The  unconscious  is  a  hard  taskmaster. 

Relief  of  relative  sterility  in  women 

In  years  gone  by  the  subject  of  sterility  was  overladen  with  myth,  super- 
stition, and  prejudice.  Tales  of  how  to  overcome  sterility  have  been  legion. 
The  idols  of  heathen  peoples  and  the  images  of  saints  have  been  touched  and 
prayed  to  by  wives  without  child.  Women  have  committed  suicide  because  they 
felt  they  were  failures  because  of  childlessness.  Under  male  domination  it  was 
always  the  woman  who  was  held  at  fault.  Under  Augustan  rule  in  ancient 
Rome  childlessness  was  an  offense  against  the  state,  and  in  ancient  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  Germanic  law  childlessness  was  ground  for  divorce.  Under  the 
law  of  the  Hebrew  Talmud  ten  years  of  barren  marriage  made  divorce  manda- 
tory. But  today  through  biology  and  medical  science  we  know  that  the  concept 
of  barrenness  is  "far  too  final  and  defeatist  for  scientific  accuracy."  '^  We 
know  what  sterility  means  as  a  scientific  concept;  we  have  no  scientific  need 
for  the  concept  of  barrenness. 

Some  causes  for  female  relative  sterility  and  its  alleviation  are  as  follows: 

1.  Inadequate  coital  timing  and  techniques.  Assurance  that  coitus  takes 

place  at  the  time  in  the  menstrual  cycle  when  fertilization  of  ova  is  possible 
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sometimes  helps.  A  couple  is  advised  to  concentrate  their  coital  relations 
around  the  time  of  maximum  fertility  in  the  wife.  This  time  is  ascertained 
through  the  keeping  of  a  basal  temperature  chart.  (On  temperature  see  Chapter 
17,  p.  322-23.) 

2.  Closure  of  the  fallopian  tubes.  Through  what  is  known  as  the  Rubin 
test,  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  there  is  a  blocking  of  the  tubes.  If  there  is, 
they  may  be  unblocked  by  a  method  developed  by  Dr.  I.  C.  Rubin  of  the  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

3.  Misplacement  of  the  uterus  or  closed  cervix.  Surgery  may  relieve  these 
conditions. 

4.  "Lost"  pregnancies.  In  certain  cases  where  miscarriage  or  spontaneous 
abortion  threatens  to  interrupt  a  pregnancy,  the  use  of  hormones,  particularly 
the  estrogenic  hormone,  has  proved  effective  in  preventing  such  an  unhappy 
outcome.  In  women  who  have  shown  a  tendency  to  repeated  spontaneous 
abortions  and  miscarriages,  the  use  of  this  hormone  has  been  effective  in  con- 
trolling the  tendency.  "The  particular  type  of  case  in  which  this  treatment  is 
useful,  moreover,  makes  up  a  good  percentage  of  the  total  instances  of  mis- 
carriage and  other  premature  terminations  of  pregnancy."  * 

5.  Psychological  and  emotional  factors.  These  factors  may  sometimes  be 
alleviated  by  psychotherapy. 

6.  General  health,  diet,  the  amount  of  rest  are  other  factors  which  have 
been  shown  to  affect  the  ability  to  produce  children.  Improvement  in  these 
areas  may  aid  in  conception. 

Relief  of  relative  sterility  in  men 

Women  are  sometimes  judged  as  incapable  of  bearing  children  when  in 
reality  the  sterility  is  their  husbands'.  Farris,  reporting  on  work  at  the  Wistar 
Institute  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Biology  in  Philadelphia,  writes:  "More  often 
than  not,  infertility  in  a  couple  is  charged  to  the  wife.  This  is  often  a  grievous 
error.  In  about  two  thirds  of  all  cases,  infertility  is  actually  chargeable  to  the 
husband.  It  is  therefore  important  that  both  physicians  and  laymen  learn  more 
than  is  now  generally  understood  about  semen  and  the  varying  degrees  of 
potential  fertility  in  men."  ^  As  far  as  the  male  is  concerned,  according  to 
Farris,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  reaching  clinical  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  infertility  are  physiological  in  origin,  not  psychological.  We  must 
emphasize  that  this  finding  may  in  part  be  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  where 
psychogenic  infertility  is  concerned  the  unconscious  forces  at  work  themselves 
set  up  resistances  to  going  to  a  fertility  clinic  for  examination.  Repression  has 
its  own  compounded  self-defeating  devices. 

In  the  Wistar  experiment,  using  406  specimens  from  239  individual  men, 
both  married  and  unmarried,  it  was  first  sought  to  determine  the  minimum 
number  of  active  spermatazoa  that  must  be  produced  by  the  husband  if  the 
wife  is  to  conceive. ^°  Some  of  the  married  men  in  this  sample  were  of  proved 
fertility. 
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Portnoy  and  Saltman  describe  the  collection  of  the  specimen  by  the 
patient  as  follows:  "This  he  may  do  by  masturbation  or  by  coitus  interruptus 
(withdrawal),  as  he  prefers.  In  either  case,  the  semen  should  be  ejaculated  di- 
rectly into  a  wide-mouthed,  clean,  absolutely  dry  glass  receptacle,  such  as  a 
bottle,  jar  or  test  tube.  It  is  important  that  all  of  the  fluid  ejaculated  is  caught 
in  the  receptacle;  in  the  case  of  withdrawal,  a  certain  degree  of  control  and 
dexterity  is  necessary  in  order  not  to  lose  part.  Usually,  the  doctor  will  instruct 
the  husband  to  abstain  from  sexual  relations  for  at  least  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore taking  the  specimen,  in  order  to  assure  a  sample  which  is  the  best  he  can 
produce  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  If  this  requirement  has  been  met  at  the 
time  of  the  physical  examination,  a  further  visit  to  the  doctor's  office  may  be 
avoided  by  the  taking  of  a  sample,  then  and  there,  by  masturbation.  Sometimes 
the  patient  may  object  to  this  procedure  (or  be  emotionally  incapable  of  carry- 
ing it  out),  preferring  to  produce  the  specimen  at  home."  ^^  Within  two  hours 
after  the  specimen  has  been  produced  it  is  delivered  to  the  doctor's  office  after 
due  care  to  preserve  it  carefully  and  avoid  spillage.  The  size  of  the  specimen  is 
not  necessarily  of  importance.  "Large  specimens  in  which  not  a  single  sperm  is 
present  are  often  seen,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  hand,  small  ones  with  a  high 
count  in  sperms."  ^^ 

At  the  Wistar  Institute  it  was  found  that  in  married  men  of  proved  fertility 
the  smallest  number  of  active  spermatazoa  in  the  total  ejaculate — called  the 
absolute  motility — was  83  million.  "From  this  we  obtained  a  hint  that  some- 
where in  the  low  80  millions  might  be  the  dividing  line  between  men  who 
could  be  viewed  as  subfertile  and  those  who  might  be  said  to  have  'normal 
fertility.'  "  ^^  The  hint  was  confirmed.  About  97  per  cent  of  the  men  whose 
counts  of  absolute  motility  fell  below  80  million  either  had  had  no  children  at 
all  or  in  a  comparatively  few  cases  had  had  children  at  some  time  in  the  past 
but  had  since  become  infertile.  Where  the  count  is  below  80  million  a  couple 
can  have  a  child  "only  with  great  difficulty  and  with  the  most  careful  clinical 
guidance."  But  unless  the  wife  also  had  a  fertility  problem,  it  was  rarely  found 
impossible  to  help  the  wife  of  a  man  with  a  count  higher  than  80  miUion  to 
conceive. 

But  for  conception  to  occur  ovulation  must  be  taking  place  in  the  wife. 
Men  with  a  high  semen  count  (of  185  million  spermatazoa)  could  engage  in 
coitus  two  days  in  succession  and  still  not  drop  into  the  subfertile  zone  the 
second  day.  Indeed  highly  fertile  men  remained  in  the  fertile  zone  for  three 
days  in  succession.  Not  so  with  men  of  originally  low  semen  count. 

A  husband  whose  semen  has  an  absolute  motility  of  over  185  million  has  a 
good  chance  of  bringing  about  conception  for  at  least  three  consecutive  days 
during  the  period  in  which  his  wife's  ovulation  takes  place.  Thus  it  is  usually 
not  necessary  for  him  to  know  his  wife's  ovulation  time  with  great  accuracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  husband  with  an  absolute  motility  of  80  to  185  million 
is  faced  with  a  problem.  Since  he  is  subfertile  on  the  second  day,  he  can 
have  sexual  intercourse  with  some  hope  of  success  on  only  one  day  during 
the  fertile  period.  In  his  case  it  is  necessary  that  an  accurate  prediction  of 
his  wife's  ovulation  time  be  made  in  order  that  he  may  make  the  best  use 
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of  his  limited  fertility.  Such  a  prediction  can  be  made  by  means  of  a  new 
rat  test  which  has  been  developed  at  The  Wistar  Institute.  The  test,  involving 
injection  of  urine  containing  hormones  from  the  patient  into  a  rat,  makes  it 
possible  to  predict  a  woman's  time  of  ovulation  within  12  hours  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases. 1* 

Thus  three  degrees  of  fertility  in  the  male  have  been  arrived  at:  (1)  high 
fertility,  indicated  by  a  count  of  above  185  million  active  spermatazoa  on  the 
first  day  and  above  80  million  on  the  next  day;  (2)  relative  fertility,  with  a 
range  of  80  to  185  million  on  the  first  day,  but  less  than  80  million  on  the  next 
day;  (3)  subfertility,  with  a  count  of  less  than  80  million  in  the  majority  of 
semen  examinations.  It  is  clear  that  for  the  second  of  these  three  groups  fre- 
quent coitus  is  not  the  answer  to  overcoming  failure  to  cause  conception.  It 
cannot  be  dogmatically  stated  that  a  male  with  less  than  the  minimum  standards 
— subfertility — can  never  father  a  child;  the  chances  are  against  such  an  oc- 
currence but  it  does  happen. 

Thus  on  the  basis  of  experimentation  it  is  now  held  that  a  complete  and 
integrated  program  for  the  alleviation  of  male  sterility  has  been  made  possible 
except  for  the  subfertile  husbands  and  those  permanently  sterile. 

In  general  our  studies  suggest  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  males  were  highly 
fertile,  about  35  to  40  per  cent  relatively  fertile,  about  15  per  cent  subfertile 
and  the  rest  sterile.  In  couples  involving  subfertile  husbands,  success  was 
attained  in  only  15  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Most  of  these  couples  will  have  to 
resort  to  heterologous  artificial  insemination  to  conceive.  But  among  highly 
fertile  husbands  the  program  has  been  successful  in  a  minimum  of  86  per 
cent  of  the  cases;  and  in  those  cases  involving  relatively  fertile  men  it  has 
been  successful  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  time.  In  the  two  groups  together, 
81  per  cent  of  the  couples  have  conceived  one  or  more  times  as  a  result  of 
the  program.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that  couples  afflicted  with  temporary 
sterility  now  can  have  reasonable  hope  that  their  problems  may  be  solved. ^^ 


The  involuntary  childless  in  the  United  States 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  good  estimate  of  the  number  of  involuntary 
childless  marriages  in  the  United  States.  A  fair  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
total  number  of  childless  marriages  but  a  not  unimportant  percentage  of  child- 
less marriages  derives  from  persistent  and  consistent  practice  of  contraception. 
It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  take  a  public  census  of  the  childless  and  discover 
the  voluntary  or  involuntary  basis  for  childlessness  among  couples. 

The  total  number  of  all  childless  marriages  has  increased  in  recent  times. 
Estimates  on  the  number  of  involuntary  childless  marriages  run  from  8  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent  of  all  marriages.  Somewhat  greater  agreement  is  found 
concerning  the  proportion  of  all  childless  marriages  that  are  involuntary  and 
the  proportion  that  are  voluntary.  It  is  fairly  widely  held  that  today  about  one- 
half  of  childless  marriages  are  involuntary  and  about  one-half  voluntary.  Of 
native  white  married  women  a  figure  often  given  is  15  per  cent  childless.  If 
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half  of  these  are  involuntary,  then  we  can  give  a  very  rough  figure  of  7.5  per 
cent  for  involuntary  childless  marriages  among  native  white  women. 

Involuntary  childless  marriages  in  the  United  States  pose  no  threat  to  the 
numerical  future  of  the  American  population.  The  total  population  is  not  being 
depleted;  the  human  race  on  this  part  of  the  globe  is  more  than  reproducing 
itself.  In  absolute  numbers  population  has  been  growing  steadily  over  the  years 
even  though  the  rate  of  growth  has  declined.  But  children  are  important  to  the 
development  and  fruition  of  adults.  Involuntary  childlessness  can  estop  the  ful- 
fillment of  adult  potentialities  or  fail  to  bring  out  facets  of  adult  personalities. 
Children  keep  parents  young  and  help  them  to  grow  old  gracefully;  they  are 
signs  of  genital  success  in  the  unconscious  of  the  woman  and  a  proof  of  potency 
to  the  man.  Parents  not  only  relive  their  own  lives  through  children,  they  live 
a  new  life.  The  desire  to  have  children  and  be  fulfilled  can  be  so  pervasive  that 
failure  may  atrophy  emotional  development,  sour  marital  bliss,  and  make 
conjugality  a  mere  shell  of  its  possibilities. 

For  those  permanently  unable  to  propagate  two  possibilities  are  open  in 
our  society:  adoption  and  artificial  insemination.  If  the  wife  is  absolutely 
sterile — that  is,  neither  medical  treatment  nor  surgery  nor  psychotherapy  can 
make  it  possible  for  her  to  bear  children  even  though  the  husband  is  fertile — 
adoption  is  a  course  open.  Since  for  fertile  women  with  sterile  husbands 
artificial  insemination  through  other  than  the  husband's  semen  (heterologous 
artificial  insemination)  is  a  possibility,  it  may  well  be  asked,  why  will  not 
absolutely  sterile  women  permit  their  fertile  husbands  to  have  children  by 
another  woman  and  then  adopt  them?  It  may  be  logically  argued  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  gander  is  sauce  for  the  goose.  But  we  are  not  here  dealing  in  logic 
and  rationality  but  in  the  emotional  foundations  of  human  behavior.  Women 
will  not  ordinarily  knowingly  accept  a  child  born  through  their  husband's 
impregnation  of  another  woman  because  (1)  it  involves  infidelity;  (2)  it 
permits  passional  involvement  and  enjoyment  whereas  in  artificial  insemination 
there  is  no  such  consummation;  (3)  it  revives  the  fantasied  betrayal  and  re- 
jection of  the  female  child  by  the  forbidden  object  of  childhood,  the  father  or 
the  older  brother;  (4)  instead  of  reUeving  anxiety  it  may  refurbish  it  in  all  its 
emotional  fury;  (5)  it  runs  counter  to  the  monogamous  and  repressive  ethos 
of  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition.  Empirical  mass  evidence  of  cases  where 
the  husband  has  avowedly  and  purposefully  had  a  child  by  another  woman  in 
order  that  he  and  his  wife  may  be  able  to  adopt  it  we  have  no  way  of  compiling. 
But  knowing  the  strange  antics  of  the  human  psyche  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  psychological  and  sociological  possibility  that  such  cases  have  occurred.* 


We  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  adoption  and  then  of  artificial  in- 
semination. 


*  A  social  worker  informally  communicated  to  the  author  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
case  after  this  was  written. 
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Adoption 

Adoption  is  a  legal  process  which  establishes  a  parent-child  relationship 
between  adults  and  children  not  so  related  by  blood.  In  1953  in  the  United 
States  90,000  adoption  petitions  were  filed  in  the  courts.  The  number  of 
adoptions  has  increased  over  the  past  decades.  In  1944,  50,000  adoption  pe- 
titions were  processed  in  the  courts  as  against  the  90,000  in  1953.  The  rate 
today  is  about  15  adoptions  a  year  to  every  1,000  children  in  the  population. ^^ 
This  increase  has  been  made  possible,  first,  by  the  greater  number  of  children 
available  for  adoption,  in  part  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
born  out  of  wedlock;  second,  by  the  growing  desire  of  childless  couples  to  have 
children;  third,  by  the  fact  that  we  have  come  to  realize  that  a  child  needs  a 
family  rather  than  what  used  to  be  called  an  "orphan  asylum;"  fourth,  by  the 
increase  in  social  welfare  activities  in  the  nation  and  the  states,  itself  due  to, 
fifth,  the  increasing  importance  of  social  work,  sociology,  and  child  psychology 
as  institutions  in  our  culture. 

Every  state  in  the  United  States  today  permits  the  adoption  of  children, 
but  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  states  differ  somewhat.  In  most  states 
today  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  has  supervision  over  the  placement  of 
children  and  the  licensing  of  voluntary  child-placing  agencies.  Principles  gov- 
erning the  adoption  of  children  have  been  arrived  at  through  the  work  of 
professional  adoption  agencies,  through  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  federal 
government,  through  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  a  national  organi- 
zation whose  membership  consists  of  child-welfare  agencies  in  the  various  lo- 
calities throughout  the  country,  and  through  the  state  and  county  welfare 
agencies. 

SAFEGUARDING    PRINCIPLES    IN    ADOPTION 

In  placing  children  for  adoption  certain  principles  for  the  safeguarding  of 
the  child,  of  the  adopting  parents  or  family,  and  of  the  state  have  been 
enunciated. ^^  They  are  as  follows: 

Safeguards  for  the  child :  ( 1 )  that  he  be  not  unnecessarily  deprived  of  his 
kinship  ties;  (2)  that  the  family  asking  for  him  have  a  good  home  and  good 
family  life  to  offer  and  that  the  prospective  parents  be  well-adjusted  to  each 
other;  (3)  that  he  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  completing  an  otherwise  in- 
complete family  group  in  which  he  will  be  given  support,  education,  loving 
care,  and  the  feeling  of  security  to  which  any  child  is  entitled. 

Safeguards  for  the  adopting  family:  (1)  that  the  identity  of  the  adopting 
parents  should  be  kept  from  the  natural  parents;  (2)  that  the  child  have  the 
intelligence  and  the  physical  and  mental  background  to  meet  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  adopting  parents;  (3)  that  the  adoption  proceedings  be 
completed  without  unnecessary  publicity. 

Safeguards  for  the  state:  (1 )  that  the  adopting  parents  should  realize  that, 
in  taking  the  child  for  adoption,  they  assume  as  serious  and  permanent  an 
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obligation  as  do  parents  rearing  their  own  children,  including  the  right  to 
inherit;  (2)  that  there  be  a  trial  period  of  residence  of  reasonable  length  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  family  and  the  child,  whether  there  be  a  legal  require- 
ment for  it  or  not;  (3)  that  the  adoption  procedure  be  sufficiently  flexible  to 
avoid  encouragement  of  illegitimacy  on  the  one  hand  and  trafficking  in  babies 
on  the  other;  (4)  that  the  birth  records  of  an  adopted  child  be  so  revised  as 
to  shield  him  from  unnecessary  embarrassment  in  case  of  illegitimacy. 

PROBLEMS    IN    ADOPTION 

We  cannot  here  treat  adoption  in  all  its  many  and  complex  details.  It  is 
a  subject  more  specifically  treated  in  social  work  and  social  welfare.  But  we 
can  at  least  list  some  of  the  problems  which  face  placement  agencies  and  local 
and  state  governments. 

Problems  Concerning  the  Child  for  Adoption.  1.  Evaluation  of  the 
background  factors  in  relation  to  adoptability  of  the  child.  This  evaluation 
concerns  specifically  the  physical  and  mental  background  of  the  child.  Child- 
placement  agencies  have  begun  to  give  up  the  idea  that  only  the  so-called 
perfect  child  is  adoptable.  "In  the  1948  study,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  agencies 
were  looking  for  the  perfect  child  with  perfect  background  for  adoptive  place- 
ment. In  1951,  only  sixty  per  cent  of  the  reporting  agencies  gave  as  a  condition 
for  adoption  that  the  child's  background  must  be  altogether  healthy,  while 
only  forty  per  cent  specified  that  the  child  must  be  free  of  handicaps.  This 
contrasts  with  almost  ninety  per  cent  of  reporting  agencies  in  1954  which  did 
not  rule  out  conditions  heretofore  considered  handicapping.  More  than  nine 
out  of  every  ten  participating  agencies  state  that  they  do  not  automatically 
rule  out  adoption  for  a  child  if  his  family  background  includes  any  of  the 
following:  incest,  epilepsy,  tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  cancer,  diabetes,  and 
venereal  disease.  Each  child  is  studied  individually  and  his  adoptability  or  un- 
adoptabUity  is  based  upon  such  factors  as  current  findings  of  the  physician, 
geneticist,  psychiatrist,  social  worker."  ^^ 

2.  Mental  testing  and  the  use  of  test  results.  The  agencies  are  no  longer 
looking  only  for  geniuses  and  high  intelligence  quotients.  They  are  looking  at 
the  whole  child  in  relation  to  the  adopting  parents.  Even  children  with  com- 
paratively limited  intelligence  can  be  placed  in  homes  "with  rather  relaxed 
standards  of  achievement  and  with  parents  able  to  gain  satisfaction  from  a 
child  who  may  be  able  to  adjust  socially  but  who  may  not  accomplish  much 
in  intellectual  fields.  Agencies  indicated  that  matching  the  child  and  the 
adoptive  parents  was  not  done  on  the  basis  of  intelligence,  but  on  the  satisfying 
relationships  which,  agencies  felt,  could  be  developed  between  the  parents  and 
the  chUd."  ^^ 

3.  Religious  heritage  of  the  child.  The  general  agreement  is  that  the  child 
should  be  placed  with  adoptive  parents  of  the  same  religion  as  the  natural 
parents.  But  where  the  natural  parent  or  parents  are  themselves  willing  to 
have  the  child  placed  outside  their  religion,  they  must  sign  a  waiver  to  this 
effect.  If  the  child  is  legitimate  the  natural  parents  must  agree  on  the  religion. 
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In  many  states  the  laws  of  adoption  prescribe  procedures  for  determining  the 
religion  of  the  adoptive  parents  with  whom  the  child  may  be  placed. 

4.  Time  needed  to  ascertain  developmental  possibilities.  No  agreement  is 
shown  among  placement  agencies  as  to  how  long  a  trial  period  is  necessary  to 
determine  whether  legal  adoption  should  be  gone  through.  No  agency  appears 
to  think  that  more  than  twelve  months  is  needed  and  even  here  the  length  of 
time  is  associated  with  the  age  of  the  child.  For  young  children  apparently  a 
three-month  trial  period  is  considered  sufficient. 

5.  Age  at  placement.  There  is  no  set  age  at  which  every  child  available 
for  adoption  should  be  placed.  The  general  agreement  is  that  the  child  should 
be  placed  at  an  age  when  the  natural  mother  or  parents  are  not  making  a 
precipitate  decision,  when  the  baby  does  not  need  to  be  breast-fed,  and  when 
the  child's  potential  development  can  be  properly  assessed.  But  proper  assess- 
ment is  not  easily  arrived  at.  In  1955  the  National  Conference  on  Adoption 
agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to  place  a  child  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  possible  relations  between  natural  parents  and  their 
children,  in  order  to  minimize  the  effects  of  separation  and  provide  the  child 
with  a  stable,  permanent  relation  to  a  mother,  and  in  order  to  allow  for 
greater  integration  into  the  family  through  loving  and  caring  for  an  infant.-*' 
Children  should  be  placed  by  the  age  of  three  months,  the  1955  National 
Conference  on  Adoption  agreed,  but  under  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
natural  parents  are  known  to  the  agency  and  have  worked  with  the  caseworker 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  reach  a  firm  decision  in  regard  to  surrender;  (2)  legal 
consent  has  been  obtained  after  birth;  (3)  there  are  no  negative  factors  in  the 
family  history  warranting  further  study;  (4)  there  are  no  developmental  prob- 
lems necessitating  agency  attention;  (5)  there  are  no  medical  factors  requiring 
agency  follow-through;  (6)  there  are  suitable  adoptive  parents  able  to  accept 
the  child  as  he  is. 

Problems  Concerning  Adopting  Parents.  As  regards  adopting  parents, 
we  give  here  in  summary  the  kinds  of  issues  faced  in  placing  a  child  for 
adoption,  as  outlined  by  Michael  Schapiro.-^ 

1 .  Length  of  period  between  application  and  placement  of  the  child 

2.  Adoptive  home  study 

a.  Methods  of  studying  the  adoptive  home 

b.  Eligibility  requirements 

c.  Motives  of  adoptive  parents 

d.  Criteria  for  determining  individual  capacity  for  adoptive  parenthood 

e.  Rejection  of  adoptive  applicants 

3.  Practices  surrounding  adoptive  placement 

a.  Selecting  the  child 

b.  Matching  factors  considered  important  in  adoption 

c.  Sharing  background  information 

d.  Telling  the  child  of  adoption 

4.  Supervision  after  placement 

General  Problems.  Among  general  crucial  problems  in  adoption  prac- 
tices in  the  United  States  today  which  we  can  mention  here  are  the  following: 
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(1)  too  few  children  for  adoption  relative  to  the  demand;  (2)  "independent" 
adoption  agencies  and  their  practices;  (3)  adoption  of  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  children;  (4)  adoption  of  minority-group  children,  particularly 
Negro  children;  ^-  (5)  adoption  of  older  children,  many  of  whom  come  from 
deserted  homes,  homes  affected  by  divorce,  and  homes  disrupted  by  the  death 
of  one  or  both  parents;  (6)  the  adoption  racket  or  "black  market  in  babies" 
through  unauthorized  placements  by  lawyers,  doctors,  and  others,  with  or  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  courts  in  states  where  the  law  does  not  make  adoption 
a  process  wholly  under  the  supervision  of  governmental  welfare  departments 
and  other  legalized  agencies. 

SOME    PSYCHOLOGICAL    PROBLEMS    IN    ADOPTION 

Over  the  years  since  about  1930,  with  the  spread  of  social  work  and  the 
application  of  psychoanalytic  knowledge  to  the  problems  of  children,  the 
emphasis  in  adoption  practice  has  shifted  from  meeting  the  needs  of  childless 
couples  to  meeting  the  needs  of  children  who  have  been  born  out  of  wedlock, 
who  have  been  deserted  by  one  or  both  parents,  who  have  suffered  from  divorce 
or  death  in  their  original  families.  "Increasingly  the  primary  goal  in  adoption 
is  to  provide  a  good  home  for  a  child  that  requires  one  rather  than  to  provide 
a  child  for  an  adult  who  might  profit  by  having  a  child.  This  shift  in  emphasis 
is  desirable  and  essential  if  adoption  is  to  preserve  an  optimum  future  func- 
tioning in  society  and  fulfill  the  potential  of  the  social  structure  for  gratifying 
the  needs  of  children  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  inadequate  natural 
parent  figures."  ^^ 

But  just  as  earlier  adoption  practice  which  was  centered  on  the  needs  of 
the  adopting  parents  led  to  the  search  for  the  "ideal  child,"  so  there  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  child-focused  era  a  search  for  the  "ideal  parents."  But 
there  are  no  ideal  parents  any  more  than  there  are  ideal  children.  Adults  who 
wish  to  adopt  a  child  have  to  be  judged  as  total  personalities  with  their  de- 
fects as  well  as  their  virtues.  Adoptive  parents  also  have  psychological  needs, 
potentialities,  and  limitations. 

But  even  the  utmost  candor  and  understanding  concerning  adoptive 
parents  hit  hard  against  inexorable  problems  of  reality.  First  of  all,  after  the 
adopting  parents  have  been  interviewed,  studied,  investigated,  and  gone  over 
with  a  fine  comb,  we  still  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  whether  they  will  make 
good  parents,  for  "people  are  not  real  parents  until  they  have  a  child  who  is 
emotionally  theirs.  As  a  result,  while  it  is  possible  to  recognize  that  a  certain 
individual  probably  has  a  potentiality  for  adequately  functioning  as  a  parent 
and  that  another  probably  has  not,  there  is  always  an  element  of  uncertainty 
until  that  person  is  in  actuality  a  parent  .  .  .  An  apparent  capacity  to  fulfill 
that  role  may  prove  to  have  been  a  mirage  because  characteristics  usually 
brought  into  parental  functioning  prove  not  to  be  capable  of  diversion  into 
that  particular  channel."  ^* 

Second,  no  matter  how  good  the  adopting  parents  appear  and  even  are, 
they  are  under  the  handicap  of  not  having  gone  through  a  pregnancy  together. 
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Therese  Benedek  found  that  during  pregnancy  a  mother  goes  through  deep 
psychological  changes  that  determine  her  response  to  the  child  that  is  coming 
into  being. '^  Moreover,  the  father's  relationship  to  his  pregnant  wife  and  to 
the  prospect  of  paternity  is  part  of  his  preparation  for  his  new  role.  Adopting 
parents  are  not  thus  psychobiologically  prepared  for  parenthood.  While  chil- 
dren are  gestating  biologically  in  the  womb  parents  are  gestating  psycho- 
logically. Thus  adopting  parents  must  be  prepared  for  some  rough  times  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  adoption.  But,  as  Josselyn  points  out,  adoption  agencies 
and  adoptive  parents  do  not  make  any  more  mistakes  in  rearing  children  than 
does  Nature,  who  scatters  her  generative  bounties  among  a  child-bearing 
population  with  abandon  and  without  regard  to  psychological  capabilities. 

Still  a  third  reality-problem  facing  adopting  parents  is  the  trial  period 
after  placement  of  the  child.  The  parents  are  on  edge  and  may  even  suffer 
from  examination-anxiety.  Such  a  situation  is  decidedly  awkward,  bringing 
home  forcibly  to  the  adopting  parents  that  the  baby  is  not  theirs.  They  must 
prove  that  they  can  make  it  theirs.  The  agency  giveth  and  the  agency  taketh 
away.  "It  is  not  a  natural  family  interrelationship."  ^^  Yet  no  one  would  want 
to  abolish  the  trial  period. 

Finally,  a  fourth  problem  inherent  in  the  adopting  situation  is  that  there 
is  no  way  of  telling  how  the  parents  and  the  child  will  react  as  a  family. 
Assessment  can  be  made  of  each  parent  alone  and  as  a  pair,  and  of  the  child, 
but  the  interaction  of  the  three  together  creates  a  social  situation  which  makes 
for  new  psychological  responses  and  a  new  arena  for  living.  Here  we  may 
mention  the  specific  problem  where  the  child  is  adopted  into  an  ongoing  family 
where  there  is  already  a  child  or  children.  In  such  cases  the  interaction  involves 
not  only  the  parent-child,  parent-parent,  and  parent-parent-child  relationships 
but  also  the  sibling-relationships  with  all  that  they  involve  of  rivalry  and 
jealousy.  The  natural  children  also  suffer  from  not  having  gone  through  the 
preparation  of  a  parental  pregnancy  and  getting  used  to  the  idea  of  a  little 
brother  or  sister.  Instead  an  intruder  is  thrust  into  their  midst.  In  these  cases 
the  placement  agency  has  to  take  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  existent 
children  in  the  family  as  well  as  the  wider  family  arena  in  which  the  adopted 
child  will  be  placed.  Moreover,  the  natural  children  must  be  carefully  prepared 
for  the  adoption. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  good  adopting  parents?  There  is  no  pat 
answer.  If  a  woman  says  she  wants  to  adopt  a  child  because  she  is  bored,  it  is 
important  for  the  agency  to  discover  whether  she  is  bored  because  she  does 
not  have  a  child  or  whether  she  lacks  creative  abilities  and  wants  the  child  to 
make  up  for  the  lack.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  then  the  situation  looks  com- 
paratively good;  in  the  latter  case  not  so  good.  If  a  couple  who  wish  to  adopt 
a  child  say  they  want  a  young  life  upon  whom  they  can  lavish  attention,  it  is 
not  necessarily  true  that  the  child  will  suffer  from  overprotection  or  be  a  mere 
receptacle  for  parental  pride.  ".  .  .  One  of  the  most  basic  creative  drives  of 
human  beings  is  not  only  to  give  physical  birth  to  the  child  but  also  to  give 
emotional  birth  to  an  adult."  2'  A  couple  who  want  a  child  in  order  to  make  it 
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a  person  may  in  this  way  complete  themselves  as  persons  without  necessarily 
injuring  the  child. 

Nor  is  it  necessarily  true  that  an  adopting  parent  or  parents  who  have 
had  a  rough  time  of  it  themselves  as  children  will  make  poor  adoptive  parents. 
To  overcome  the  rough  time  one  had  oneself  makes  it  possible  not  to  take  out 
one's  earlier  frustrations  on  another.  By  identification  such  parents  may  very 
acutely  avoid  doing  to  the  adopted  child  what  was  done  to  them  and  by  nega- 
tion of  error  reap  great  positive  results.  A  person  who  knows  what  is  wrong 
with  him  has  already  won  part  of  the  battle  over  his  wrongs.  It  is  the  person 
who  is  sure  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  him  that  bears  watching  and 
caution. 

The  statement  by  a  couple  that  they  want  to  adopt  a  child  because  they 
love  children  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  judging  them  good  adoption  risks. 
The  crucial  issue  here  is  why  they  love  children.  Do  children  represent  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  exercise  their  narcissism,  thus  making  the  children 
overly  anaclitic?  Or  do  children  make  possible  for  them  a  childhood  in  which 
they  can  act  out  their  own  repressed  impulses?  Is  it  a  child  which  they  lack  to 
make  life  complete  or  is  it  a  lack  inside  themselves  that  no  child  can  com- 
pensate for  but  which  wUl  be  wreaked  on  the  child? 

Every  mature  person  has  a  conscious  or  unconscious  desire  to  create  a  child. 
This  desire  may  be  repressed  or  it  may  be  eflfectively  sublimated  in  other 
activities,  and  therefore  may  be  completely  unconscious.  In  situations  where 
the  repression  or  sublimation  is  not  as  effective,  it  may  manifest  itself  in  a 
feeling  of  frustration  and  incompletion  and  the  child  is  wished  for  consciously 
to  provide  a  new  interest;  unconsciously  it  is  desired  to  alleviate  the  condition 
that  causes  the  sense  of  frustration  and  incompleteness.  Every  emotionally 
healthy  parent  wishes  to  be  proud  of  his  child  and  of  his  achievement  as  a 
parent.  Every  emotionally  healthy  parent  wishes  to  spare  his  child  the  un- 
necessary unhappiness  he  experienced  in  his  own  childhood.  Every  emo- 
tionally healthy  parent  hopes,  if  he  is  sufficiently  sophisticated  to  recognize 
it,  or  acts  upon  the  desire  even  if  he  does  not  recognize  it,  that  his  child  will 
not  have  to  repress  so  many  urges,  but  will  find  a  constructive  expression 
for  them  instead.  Every  emotionally  healthy  parent  loves  his  dependent  child, 
and  enjoys  the  child's  dependency.  It  is  the  way  these  feelings  and  desires  are 
expressed,  how  they  are  effected  by  the  immaturity,  the  neurosis  or  the  matu- 
rity of  the  adults  that  is  significant.  Are  those  feelings  and  desires  sufficiently 
mature  to  enable  the  individual  to  become  a  parent  member  of  a  family  unit? 
If  the  missing  component  of  a  family  is  a  child,  the  mature  individual  then 
may  seek  a  child  to  complete  the  unit.-^ 

Once  a  child  has  been  adopted  it  is  of  the  utmost  significance  for  the 
child  and  for  his  relations  with  his  adoptive  parents  that  any  difficulties  they 
may  have  together  not  be  blamed  upon  the  fact  that  the  child  is  not  a  natural 
child.  If,  whenever  the  going  gets  rough  (and  it  does  whether  the  child  is 
"natural"  or  adopted),  the  parents  feel  within  themselves  or,  worse  yet,  express 
to  the  child  that  the  difficulties  obviously  arise  because  the  child  is  not  their 
flesh  and  blood,  the  child  is  left  with  the  most  searing  experience  a  human  being 
can  know — that  he  is  not  wanted.  In  the  unconscious  there  is  a  nasty  streak  in 
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all  of  us  of  not  wanting  children  and  of  hating  everybody;  to  express  it  so 
that  it  seems  like  a  reality-wish  rather  than  a  fantasy-hallucination  may  start 
going  schizoid  tendencies  in  the  child  which  lead  to  a  retreat  into  a  world  where 
one  has  loving  parents  who  are  romanticized  as  being  "natural"  parents.  Thus 
the  child  comes  to  feel  that  if  only  he  had  natural  parents  all  would  be  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  hope  when  a  child  enters  a  home  as  an  adopted 
child  is  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  emotional  awareness  of  his  adoption  loses 
its  significance,  rather  than  the  fact  that  he  is  adopted  be  repressed.  ...  As 
long  as  parents,  natural  or  adoptive,  are  unable  to  feel  this  child  to  be  their 
own  child  they  cannot  really  be  parents  to  the  child.  Considering  that  the 
adoptive  child  is  not  the  biological  child  of  the  adoptive  parents,  isn't  that 
asking  a  great  deal  of  the  latter?  Strangely  enough  there  are  many  natural 
parents  who  feel  the  same  way  about  their  child  .  .  .  Our  goal  for  natural 
parents  in  relationship  to  the  natural  child  is  that  they  have  the  experience 
of  emotional  parenthood,  not  solely  of  the  actual  biological  parenthood. 
We  know  that  this  is  possible  in  an  appreciable  number  of  adults.  We  are 
justified  in  hoping  that  some  of  those  adults,  unable  to  have  their  own  chil- 
dren, will  become  adoptive  parents.^^ 

Artificial  insemination 

The  possible  fertility  relationships  between  husband  and  wife  are  broadly 
(omitting  the  closer  distinction  involving  low  and  sub-fertility)  four-fold: 
( 1 )  the  husband  may  be  fertile  and  his  wife  may  be  fertile,  in  which  case  there 
may  be  little  problem  concerning  childlessness;  (2)  the  husband  may  be  fertile 
and  the  wife  sterile,  in  which  case  they  may  resort  to  adoption  to  form  a 
family  group;  (3)  the  husband  may  be  sterile  and  the  wife  may  be  sterile,  in 
which  case  adoption  is  the  only  course  open  to  them;  (4)  the  husband  may 
be  sterile  and  the  wife  may  be  fertile,  in  which  case  artificial  insemination  or 
adoption  are  open  to  them. 

Artificial  insemination  is,  in  the  words  of  Portnoy  and  Saltman,  the 
introduction  by  instrumental  means,  instead  of  by  sexual  intercourse,  of  the 
seminal  fluid  of  the  male  into  the  genital  passages  of  the  female  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  impregnation.^*^  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  a  leading  authority  on 
modern  artificial  insemination,  similarly  defines  it  as  the  nonsexual  deposition 
of  the  male  semen,  previously  collected,  within  the  reproductive  tract  of  the 
female.  The  process  has  long  been  known  in  human  history  in  animal  breeding 
for  the  betterment  of  stock,  for  example,  through  transmitting  the  blood-line 
of  a  prize  bull  or  stallion  many  more  times  than  would  be  possible  by  natural 
means.  It  was  also  practiced  in  order  to  degrade  animal  stock  by  impregnating 
a  military  enemy's  cavalry  mares  with  the  sperm  of  inferior  breeds  in  order 
to  weaken  his  military  potential — but  that  was  in  the  long  ago  of  cavalry  mares. 

In  the  human  line  the  development  of  artificial  insemination  under  scien- 
tific controls  is  relatively  recent.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  its  use  in 
humans  occurred  in  1790  when  it  was  performed  in  England  by  a  British 
physiologist  and  surgeon,  John  Hunter.  Today  the  technique  is  simple  and  used 
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under  strictly  supervised  medical  auspices  based  upon  advanced  knowledge  of 
human  reproduction.  "The  wife  presents  herself  at  the  doctor's  office  when 
instructed,  with  no  special  preparations  on  her  part.  She  mounts  the  examining 
table  in  the  usual  position,  and  the  doctor  inserts  a  speculum  in  her  vagina  to 
expose  the  cervix.  .  .  .  No  antiseptics  are  applied.  From  the  glass  receptacle 
in  which  it  has  been  collected  and  delivered  to  him  a  short  time  before,  the 
doctor  then  draws  up  the  seminal  fluid  into  a  syringe  or  glass  pipette.  He  injects 
a  drop  or  two  just  within  the  opening  of  the  cervix,  depositing  the  remainder  as 
a  pool  in  the  vagina.  The  patient  remains  on  the  table,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  elevated  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  running  out,  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 
When  she  gets  up  to  leave,  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  between  the  labia,  or 
a  sanitary  pad,  is  applied  to  prevent  soiling  her  clothes."  ^^ 

The  seminal  fluid  may  be  the  husband's,  in  which  case  the  process  is 
known  as  artificial  insemination  husband  (AIH),  or  it  may  be  a  donor's,  in 
which  case  it  is  known  as  artificial  insemination  donor  (AID). 

Where  the  husband  is  fertile  and  normal  intercourse  is  possible  AIH 
may  still  be  resorted  to  because  there  is  some  misposition  of  the  female  repro- 
ductive organs  or  because  of  some  defect  in  the  sperms  themselves.  Where 
normal  intercourse  is  not  possible  because  of  psychic  impotence,  premature 
ejaculation,  or  anatomical  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  AIH  is  rarely 
successful  because  these  conditions  are  either  accompanied  by  absence  of 
sperms  or  indeed  absence  of  semen  altogether  or  near  impossibility  of  collec- 
tion of  semen.  Even  where  the  husband  is  fertile  there  is  doubt  concerning  the 
value  of  AIH  since  doctors  can  rarely  do  better  in  depositing  the  sperm  than 
the  husband  can  himself. 

But  the  case  is  altogether  different  where  AID  is  resorted  to  with  a  wife 
known  to  be  fertile  but  where  the  husband  is  sterile  or  has  undesirable  in- 
heritable traits  or  AIH  is  not  deemed  effectuable.  In  most  cases  the  husband 
is  absolutely  sterile.  AID  is  also  known  as  heterologous  insemination  or 
heterologous  artificial  insemination.  The  semen  in  AID  is  collected  from  a 
man  of  proved  fertility  and  usually  one  who  has  already  had  children  by  his 
own  wife.  Insemination  through  donors  is  successful  in  as  many  as  80  per  cent 
of  the  cases  reported  on  by  some  medical  practitioners. 

What  are  the  criteria  for  selecting  a  donor?  ( 1 )  He  must  be  healthy  and 
normal  in  mind  and  body  and  of  normal  heredity.  Physicians  usually  know 
their  donors  well — they  may  even  be  friends  or  professional  associates  of  the 
physician  such  as  medical  students  and  hospital  interns.  (2)  There  must  be 
evidence  of  the  donor's  fertility.  The  evidence  may  be  arrived  at  through  tests 
or  the  donor's  own  children;  in  the  latter  case  the  physician  has  what  Portnoy 
and  Saltman  call  samples  of  the  finished  product.  (3)  As  far  as  possible  the 
physician  chooses  a  donor  who  resembles  the  husband,  basing  his  judgment 
on  race,  religion,*  general  body  build,  coloring.  (4)  The  donor  must  have  an 


*  Although  biologically  inconsequential,  the  donor's  religion  may  be  emotionally  im- 
portant to  the  wife  or  husband. 
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intelligent,  scientific,  and  detached  attitude  about  the  task.  If  he  is  married 
his  wife  should  know  about  the  donation  and  agree  to  it. 

The  donor's  semen  is  collected  either  through  masturbation  or  coitus 
interruptus,  the  first  of  which  is  preferable  since  it  is  not  easy  to  collect  semen 
through  coitus  interruptus  and,  in  addition,  semen  thus  collected  involves  the 
donor's  wife  in  an  uncomplimentary  way.  The  semen  is  generally  not  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  away  from  ejaculation  when  it  is  introduced  into  the 
woman.  The  timing  of  artificial  insemination  is  important  for  success  and 
presents  no  little  difficulty.  The  goal  is  to  deposit  the  semen  as  close  to  ovula- 
tion as  possible.  Closeness  is  approximated  by  the  woman's  having  kept  a 
basal  temperature  chart  for  several  months.  Two  or  three  inseminations  are 
planned  around  the  days  of  the  menstrual  cycle  closest  to  ovulation.  Usually 
insemination  has  to  be  done  over  two  or  three  months  and  sometimes  longer, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  period  of  ovulation  exactly  in  any  given 
month  due  to  irregularities  in  the  female  cycle  and  because  the  sperms  are 
not  assured  passage  through  the  female  reproductive  tract. 

In  one  case  the  inseminations  did  not  take  after  months  of  trial.  In  the 
month  during  which  the  couple  were  informed  that  the  adoption  for  which 
they  had  applied  would  shortly  go  through,  the  inseminations  proved  success- 
ful. Faced  with  the  choice  of  adoption,  the  woman  overcame  her  unconscious 
resistance  to  pregnancy  artificially  induced.  Despite  the  long  wait  to  see  if  the 
pregnancy  would  hold  the  couple  canceled  the  adoption  arrangements.  "The 
birth  of  a  son  ended  an  eight-year  odyssey  of  trials  and  disappointments."  ^- 

Medical  specialists  who  practice  artificial  insemination  are  recommended 
to  those  contemplating  it  by  family  physicians,  clinics  of  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation,  infertility  clinics  in  hospitals,  or  by  gynecologists.  Even 
though  the  insemination  is  successful  the  pregnancy  is  subject  to  the  same 
accidents  and  hazards  as  pregnancy  arrived  at  through  normal  intercourse — 
miscarriage,  premature  birth,  stillbirth,  and  abnormalities  in  the  baby — despite 
the  good  blood-line  of  the  donor  and  the  utmost  medical  caution  and  care  in 
the  insemination  and  in  prenatal  care.  Such  misfortunes  must  be  even  more 
clearly  spelled  out  to  the  couple  than  in  the  case  of  pregnancy  through  normal 
intercourse,  since  the  store  which  has  been  set  by  the  couple  on  the  pregnancy 
is  generally  much  greater  and  the  emotional  problems  they  had  to  solve  before 
going  through  with  it  much  deeper. 

What  are  some  of  the  emotional  problems  involved  in  a  pregnancy  arrived 
at  through  artificial  insemination?  Affirmatively  there  is  the  desire  of  the  wife 
to  have  a  child  of  her  own  and  the  desire  of  the  husband  to  go  through  a 
pregnancy  with  his  wife.  Surprisingly  it  has  been  found  that  this  desire  of  the 
husband  is  as  great  as  and  sometimes  greater  than  the  wife's.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  in  some  cases  this  desire  of  the  husband  arises  from  the  wish  to 
conceal  his  own  sterility.  On  the  negative  side  emotionally  may  be  the  hus- 
band's acute  feeling  that  he  is  a  failure  since  the  sperm  is  not  his  despite  his 
earlier  agreement  to  the  procedure.  As  the  child  grows  up  the  husband's  feel- 
ing of  failure  may  be  all  the  keener.  But  the  donor  is  never  known  or  revealed 
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to  the  couple.  Much  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the  wife's  becoming 
romantically  attached  to  the  unknown  father.  If  such  an  unconscious  attach- 
ment does  occur  it  relates  back  to  the  earlier  emotional  life  history  of  the 
woman.  She  has  known  no  coital  joy  from  the  donor;  she  has  experienced  no 
mutuality  of  orgasm  with  him. 

What  precautions  to  overcome  some  of  the  emotional  complications  that 
might  ensue  are  taken  by  physicians  who  practice  heterologous  artificial 
insemination? 

1 .  AID  is  performed  only  on  request  by  the  couple  and  after  ascertaining 
their  confirmed  desire  that  it  be  performed.  They  usually  are  asked  to  consent 
in  writing  and  in  some  cases  the  physician  also  secures  a  waiver  of  responsi- 
bility from  the  donor  and  from  the  donor's  wife. 

2.  To  the  best  of  his  ability  the  physician  decides  whether  the  man  and 
woman  are  emotionally  stable,  whether  their  marriage  relationship  seems  firmly 
established,  and,  with  regard  to  the  husband,  whether  he  has  a  balanced  attitude 
toward  fatherhood  in  general  and  this  manner  of  achieving  it  in  particular. 
The  inseminations  are  rarely  performed  immediately  after  request  since  the 
keeping  of  temperature  records  and  taking  tests  consumes  time;  thus  the 
physician  gets  to  know  the  couple  well  and  they  have  time  to  change  their 
minds.  "So  careful  is  the  medical  profession  in  this  respect  that  it  may  safely 
be  said  that,  percentage-wise,  the  couples  chosen  for  the  procedure  are  prob- 
ably far  less  likely  to  run  into  future  marital  difficulties  than  the  general 
married  population."  ^^ 

3.  To  a  man  who  is  not  absolutely  sterile  but  whose  wife  has  not  been 
able  to  conceive  even  though  she  is  fertile,  the  physician  who  is  artificially 
inseminating  the  man's  wife  with  a  donor's  semen  points  out  the  possibility 
that  he  may  later  prove  fertile  enough  to  have  a  child.  Cases  of  this  sort  have 
occurred,  but  the  resentment  which  might  be  expected  against  the  AID  child 
from  the  husband  where  a  natural  child  is  later  born  to  the  couple  does  not 
occur,  according  to  physicians  who  have  encountered  this  situation  in  their 
practices.  The  lack  of  resentment  against  the  AID  child  in  certain  cases  may 
be  because  this  child  relieved  the  psychogenic  sterility  of  the  husband.  Having 
in  fantasy  permitted  the  mother-substitute  to  have  a  child  by  an  imaginary 
father,  the  husband  has  expiated  his  guilt  and  resolved  his  oedipal  conflicts 
which  had  taken  unconscious  root  in  his  generative  capacities.  In  discussing 
men  in  whom  psychical  impotence  is  present  and  who  love  their  mothers  and 
cannot  love  their  mature  object-choices,  Freud  pointed  out  that  as  soon  as  the 
sexual  object  fulfills  the  condition  of  being  degraded,  sensual  feeling  can  have 
free  play  and  considerable  sexual  capacity  as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  pleasure 
can  be  developed.^*  Thus  when  the  sexual  object — the  wife — has  been  in 
fantasy  degraded  by  artificial  insemination  with  a  donor's  semen  and  has  given 
birth  to  a  child,  she  is  sufiiciently  degraded  in  the  husband's  estimation  to 
permit  him  to  find  his  lost  sexual  capacity.  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  through  AID  he  is  able  to  impregnate  his  wife  through  his  own  semen. 

We  must  mention  the  possibility  in  some  cases  of  the  wife  being  psy- 
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chically  infertile  for  her  husband  but  not  for  a  donor's  semen.  After  the  birth 
of  an  AID  child  which  she  unconsciously  envisages  as  given  to  her  by  her  father 
or  brother,  she  may  bear  a  child  by  her  husband. 

4.  The  couple  sometimes  suggest  that  a  male  relative  of  the  husband — 
brother,  father,  or  some  other — be  used  as  donor  but  this  is  never  permitted. 
Indeed,  we  would  go  further  than  Portnoy  and  Saltman  and  propose  that  when 
such  a  suggestion  is  made  intensive  inquiry  should  be  undertaken  into  the 
emotional  life  histories  of  the  couple  for  the  suggestion  betokens  a  high  degree 
of  degradation  of  the  love-object  in  the  man  and  a  converted  incestuous 
tendency  in  the  wife.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the 
couples  who  originally  make  such  a  suggestion  and  then  go  through  successful 
AID  through  an  unknown  donor  later  have  a  natural  child. 

5.  The  doctor  who  performs  the  insemination  donor  should  not  handle 
the  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  child.  The  obstetrician  thus  knows  nothing  of 
the  manner  of  conception  of  the  child  and  without  qualms  can  sign  the  birth 
certificate  with  the  husband  as  the  father. 

6.  No  donor  insemination  is  done  without  the  husband's  consent.  But 
what  is  attempted  is  the  establishment  of  conditions  such  that  both  spouses 
may  forget  that  it  took  place,  rather  than  trying  to  make  the  husband  think 
the  child  is  naturally  his  by  withholding  information  from  him.  The  desire  to 
have  a  child  by  pregnancy  can  be  so  great  that  it  permits  the  couple  to  come 
to  believe  that  the  donor  is  only  a  mythical  character  and  that  they  really  did 
it  all  themselves.  Forgetfulness,  not  ignorance,  is  the  way  to  bliss  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

How  many  babies  have  been  born  through  AID  in  the  United  States? 
No  figure  even  approximately  near  the  truth  can  be  arrived  at  for  all  is  in 
strict  confidence  with  the  physician  and  the  birth  certificates  of  the  children 
show  the  husband  as  the  father.  One  conservative  estimate  is  that  by  about 
1950  20,000  children  were  born  through  artificial  insemination;  this  figure 
may  include  AIH  and  AID.  Other  higher  figures  have  been  offered. 

The  British  public  has  been  much  exercised  by  artificial  insemination,  to 
a  point  where  an  overzealous  London  court  in  1948  even  illegitimized  a  son 
born,  not  through  AID,  but  through  AIH.  British  physicians  who  perform 
artificial  inseminations  have  grown  concerned  over  the  possibility  that  if  the 
practice  becomes  widespread  enough  among  the  involuntarily  childless,  half- 
brothers  and  half-sisters  who  are  offspring  of  the  same  donor  will  unwittingly 
marry  each  other,  incestuous  unions  which  may  have  dysgenic  effects.  At  this 
time  the  chances  are  thought  to  be  remote  with  regard  to  such  unions  but 
these  physicians  have  nevertheless  set  a  limit  to  the  number  of  inseminations 
through  any  one  donor. 

The  churches  have  been  much  concerned  over  artificial  insemination.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of  England,  and  some  religious  leaders 
of  Judaism  in  the  western  world  have  expressed  violent  opposition  to  AID. 
Toward  AIH  there  is  greater  tolerance  in  these  groups  but  even  here  the 
qualifications  are  great.  AID  they  have  denounced  as  against  the  will  of  God, 
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an  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature,  an  abuse  of  male  orgasm,  an  invitation 
to  licentiousness  masking  as  artificial  insemination. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  the  United  States  toward  artificial 
insemination?  In  a  study  made  by  Joseph  H.  Greenberg  ^^  among  a  group  of 
students  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  overwhelming  support  was  given  to 
AIH — less  than  10  per  cent  said  they  would  not  make  use  of  it  if  they  wanted 
a  child  and  could  not  have  one  by  normal  sex  relations.  But  almost  50  per 
cent  of  these  students  rejected  AID.  A  tendency  appeared  for  students  from 
large  cities  to  be  much  more  reluctant  toward  acceptance  of  AID  than  were 
students  from  farms  and  villages. 

The  courts  in  the  United  States  have  been  far  from  consistent  in  their 
approach  to  the  matter  except  in  their  refusal  to  declare  an  AID  child  illegit- 
imate. The  legal  presumption  is  that  the  husband  is  the  father.  Attempts  have 
been  made  and  are  being  made  in  various  states  to  enact  laws  guaranteeing 
the  legitimacy  of  children  born  through  artificial  insemination  but  their  pro- 
tagonists have  had  hard  going.  If  there  is  no  legal  contest  for  divorce  or  an- 
nulment of  the  marriage  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  fact  that  artificial 
insemination  was  practiced,  the  courts  do  not  need  to  intrude  themselves  into 
the  private  lives  of  people.  Where  such  legal  contests  do  ensue  we  must  assume 
that  the  parties  to  AID  were  not  mature  enough  for  it  to  begin  with  or  were 
later  emotionally  instabilized  in  their  marriage.  But  "as  a  medical  procedure, 
artificial  insemination  in  itself  is  certainly  not  unlawful  in  this  country,  the 
many  unsettled  legal  questions  which  may  exist  notwithstanding.  For  the  pres- 
ent, it  would  seem  that  it  is  up  to  the  individual  patients  themselves,  with  the 
help  of  their  physician,  to  determine  their  attitude  toward  it,  in  view  of  the 
medical,  legal,  moral  and  religious  implications,  according  to  the  best  dictates 
of  their  consciences."  ^^ 

Two  recent  developments  in  the  biology  of  the  family  which  are  tied  in 
with  artificial  insemination  may  be  mentioned  here.  First  is  the  discovery  that 
human  semen  may  be  preserved  and  remain  effective.  On  September  22,  1958 
Dr.  Jean  Rostand,  a  French  biologist  addressing  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  announced  that  human  reproductive  cells  may  be 
preserved  indefinitely  at  a  temperature  of  minus  79  degrees  Centigrade.  Pre- 
vious to  Dr.  Rostand's  announcement  the  length  of  time  of  preservation  had 
been  set  at  about  125  days.  Nimkoff  had  earlier  pointed  out  the  possibiUty  of 
semen  banks  being  available,  and  of  widows  without  children  being  able  to 
have  a  child  by  a  deceased  husband.  "Widowhood  under  the  circumstances 
may  become  a  somewhat  different  experience  from  what  it  now  is."  To  which 
Dr.  Rostand  has  added  the  information  that  a  woman  biologist  has  successfully 
tested  the  possibility  of  posthumous  fatherhood  with  herself  as  the  mother. 
Following  the  death  of  her  husband  in  an  auto  accident,  the  biologist,  who 
had  preserved  some  of  her  husband's  sexual  cells  in  a  glycerine  solution  at 
minus  79  degrees,  gave  birth  to  two  children  following  artificial  insemination 
with  those  cells. ^^ 

Another  development  is  the  transplantation  of  fertilized  ova.  This  trans- 
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plantation  has  been  achieved  with  animals  where  the  fertilized  ovum  is  taken 
from  one  female  and  placed  into  the  reproductive  organs  of  another  female. 
If  this  development  proves  applicable  to  human  beings,  a  woman  who  could 
conceive  but  who  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  have  the  child  herself  could  have 
another  woman  bear  and  give  birth  to  her  children.  "The  probabilities  are 
very  great,  however,  that  transplantation  of  fertilized  ova  in  human  beings,  if 
practicable,  would  be  opposed,  and  the  practice  might  be  prohibited  by  so- 
ciety. It  is  mentioned  here  merely  to  indicate  the  revolutionary  directions  in 
which  biological  research  may  be  carried,  with  implications  for  the  human 
famUy."  ^s 

Some  concluding  remarks 

In  myth  and  ancient  folklore  the  woman  incapable  of  bearing  children 
and  the  man  incapable  of  impregnating  his  wife  are  considered  failures.  In- 
deed, those  without  children  were  deemed  to  be  cruel,  wanton,  and  jealous  of 
those  who  had  them,  as  in  Macduff's  remark  in  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  that 
the  fact  that  Macbeth  had  no  children  made  it  possible  for  him  to  murder 
Macduff's  wife  and  children.  We  know  today  that  involuntary  childlessness 
may  be  biological  or  psychological  or  both  in  combination;  science,  as  always, 
substitutes  knowledge  for  myth,  folklore,  superstition,  and  witchcraft.  But 
knowledge  alone  may  be  small  emotional  solace  for  those  bereft  of  the  joys  of 
reliving  their  own  youths  and  seeing  signs  of  their  prowess.  To  them  an 
adopted  child  may  come  as  a  substitutive  joy  which  relieves  their  loneliness. 
Loneliness  after  all  is  the  absence  of  someone  whom  we  can  call  our  own. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  children  for  adoption  must  be  a  source  of  public 
concern,  for  it  deprives  a  childless  couple  of  that  reparticipation  in  childhood 
that  is  part  of  the  life  cycle.  Adoption  makes  possible  the  legal  redemption 
of  illegitimate  children,  but  we  can  hardly  expect  public  policy  to  instigate  an 
upsurge  in  illegitimate  births  in  order  that  there  may  be  enough  adoptable 
children  to  go  around.  Adoption  may  be  a  relatively  costly  process.  Social 
agencies  and  courts  have  liked  to  assure  themselves  of  the  material  well-being 
of  the  adopting  couple.  Yet  what  of  the  involuntary  childless  who  are  not  well- 
to-do?  Adoption  must  be  brought  within  their  ken  too.  The  lack  of  adoptable 
children  may  be  in  part  compensated  for  by  expansion  in  the  number  of 
fertility  clinics  where  men  of  low  fertility  formerly  thought  to  be  sterile  may 
learn  how  they  may  be  capable  of  impregnating  their  wives.  In  cases  of  male 
subfertility  or  total  sterility  far  more  serious  concern  needs  to  be  given  to  arti- 
ficial insemination  donor. 

To  make  knowledge  public  concerning  the  facts  of  childlessness  would 
seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  program  of  government.  But  such  a  program  must 
also  consider  the  necessity  for  widespread  research,  publicly  subsidized,  into 
the  number  of  involuntary  childless  marriages,  the  causes  for  involuntary 
childlessness,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  it  or  finding  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute. Fertility  clinics  in  hospitals  are  doing  much  to  help;  social  agencies  and 
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social  workers  are  doing  yeoman  work;  a  book  like  Portnoy  and  Saltman's 
Fertility  in  Marriage,  A  Guide  to  the  Childless,  summarizes  for  the  public 
what  we  know  concerning  this  problem.  But  if  we  are  to  reap  the  full  rewards 
of  science,  even  more  open  and  frank  publicity  can  be  done,  pointing  up  the 
help  that  can  be  given  those  who  are  childless.  Yet  we  must  expect  that  even 
though  we  do  our  utmost  in  these  directions  some  couples  who  want  children 
will  be  unable  to  bear  them.  People  who  want  children  not  for  prestige  alone 
but  also  for  loving  and  reliving  are  far  advanced  in  their  capacity  for  making 
a  mentally  healthy  environment  for  growth  and  maturation  as  contrasted  with 
those  who  have  them  as  a  biological  matter  of  course.  The  unwanted  natural 
child  is  rejected  before  he  is  born.  The  adopted  or  AID  child  is  wanted. 

Artificial  insemination  donor  may  be  resorted  to  more  often  in  the  future 
because  of  the  lack  of  adoptable  children.  But  the  necessity  for  changing  our 
standards  of  adoptability  is  also  clear;  too  many  children  have  been  termed 
unadoptable  and  have  been  left  in  institutions  or  in  foster  homes  because  of 
physical  and  mental  handicaps  which  are  not  severe  or  which  childless  parents 
may  be  able  to  cope  with.  Yet  even  if  all  of  them  were  to  be  deemed  adoptable, 
there  could  still  be  too  few  children  for  adoption.  If  no  child  is  available  for 
adoption  to  a  childless  couple  desiring  one,  and  if  the  husband  is  fertile  and 
the  wife  totally  incapable  of  conceiving  even  after  medical  testing  and  treat- 
ment, we  face  a  thorny  problem,  for  not  even  artificial  insemination  donor 
may  be  resorted  to.  Will  these  women  then  always  say  to  themselves,  "If  he 
can't  have  a  child  by  me  and  we  can't  get  one  for  adoption,  then  we  shall 
never  have  one"?  As  the  king  says  in  Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam:  "A  puzzle- 
ment." 
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23     •    The  Empty  Nest:  Parental  Aging  and  the  Aged 


Crabbed  youth  and  old  age 

Every  day  each  human  being  grows  a  little  older.  The  way  he  views  his  aging 
is  dependent  upon  the  age  he  is  at,  the  social  roles  he  can  play  at  the  age  he 
has  reached,  and  the  prospects  which  lie  ahead  of  that  age.  To  the  young  child 
growing  older  means  greater  power  to  control  the  reality  world  by  bending  it 
to  his  wishes,  social  roles  which  betoken  his  growing  control,  and  the  prospect 
of  finally  taking  the  place  of  his  parents.  His  potency,  erotic  and  sublimatory, 
lies  ahead  of  him.  Even  the  most  grueling  diffusion  of  roles  and  confusion  of 
status  that  the  adolescent  in  our  culture  knows  are  in  part  offset  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  soon  he  will  be  "independent."  In  young  adulthood  there  are  mar- 
riage and  the  foundation  of  one's  own  family  with  a  recapture  of  youth 
through  identification  with  children.  Youth  begins  to  be  fleeting  with  the  onset 
of  middle  age.  Making  a  living,  parental  involvement,  and  sheer  busyness  help 
to  keep  most  people  from  preoccupation  with  its  loss.  As  middle  age  wanes 
much  of  what  individuals  like  to  look  forward  to  is  behind  them,  energies  are 
depleted,  and  social  roles  have  become  hardened.  Ahead  lies  that  deathly 
eternity  which  is  inexorable.  Like  Faust  we  would  make  compacts  even  with 
the  devU  to  ward  off  old  age  and  recapture  the  power  of  youth  through  some 
Marguerite.  A  woman  scientist  recently  expressed  how  she  became  conscious 
of  aging:  "Our  society  is  busy  preparing  everybody  for  everything  except  old 
age.  Suddenly  something  happens — like  serious  illness — and  you  realize  that 
you  are  old." 

Human  beings  grow  older  not  only  biologically  and  chronologically  but  also 
psychologically  and  culturally.  In  our  society  today  sixty-five  years  of  age  is 
taken  as  the  dividing  line  between  middle  age  and  old  age.  At  sixty-five  an 
individual  can  become  an  old-age  pensioner  under  the  Social  Security  system 
and  can  now,  in  many  cases,  retire  from  his  job  with  additional  pension  rights. 

Old  age  in  cultures 

Leo  W.  Simmons,  among  others,  has  directed  himself  to  the  comparative 
sociology  of  the  aged.^  He  points  out  that  the  farther  back  we  go  into  primitive 
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and  early  forms  of  human  society  the  fewer  the  aged  that  are  found  and  the 
eariier  the  chronological  age  at  which  individuals  are  assumed  to  be  old.  In 
some  societies  the  aged  are  only  forty  chronological  years,  in  others  forty-five 
or  fifty.  In  our  society  old  age  begins  later  than  in  any  other  type  of  society; 
yet  our  society  is  marked  by  an  accent  on  youth. 

Different  cultures  view  old  age  differently.  Simmons  sketches  the  ex- 
tremes of  these  differences  in  the  following  passage:  "Old  age  has  been  said 
to  begin  quite  early  or  rather  late  in  life,  and  it  may  last  a  very  long  or  a  short 
time.  By  conventional  norms,  its  coming  may  be  resented  and  discounted  or 
welcomed  and  treasured.  It  may  be  considered  an  idle  and  useless  period  in 
life  or  an  active  and  fruitful  one.  It  may  bring  promotions  in  position  and 
homage  or  demotions  in  both.  It  may  be  expected  to  drag  itself  out  in  dull, 
tedious  boredom  or  to  go  by  quickly  with  interest  and  zest.  Thus,  the  onset  of 
aging  may  be  viewed  as  a  curse  on  the  one  hand  or  as  a  challenge  on  the  other. 
But  most  peoples  meet  it  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes."  -  In  every 
society  Simmons  finds  a  stage  of  old  age  which  he  calls  "the  liability  phase," 
a  hopeless  and  helpless  state  very  prominent  in  our  society  where  longevity 
has  been  increased  through  medicine  and  public  health.  "The  societal  fates 
can  become  most  unfortunate  for  aging  in  our  times,  of  course,  if  so  many 
old  people  are  made  to  feel  useless  much  too  early  in  life  and  find  the  twilight 
years  empty,  lonely,  and  too  long-lasting.  Thus  can  civilization  create  more 
problems  of  aging  than  it  has  yet  solved."  ^ 

The  secret  of  social  success  for  the  aged,  particularly  the  very  aged,  is 
to  find  a  suitable  place  in  society  "in  which  to  age  with  grace  and  usefulness, 
and  to  participate  tactfully  and  fully  up  to  the  very  end  if  at  all  possible."  ■* 
This  suitable  place  is  family-oriented  to  a  high  degree,  especially  where  oc- 
cupational opportunities  are  ended  for  a  man  or  where  either  occupational  or 
domestic  duties  no  longer  fill  the  life  of  an  elderly  woman.  What  is  called  a 
good  old  age  is  made  possible  when  the  aged  are  able  to  inspire  homage  in 
the  young  by  continuing  contributions  to  family  life  in  particular  and  social 
life  in  general  and  by  gaining  rights  and  prerogatives.  "Even  in  the  most 
favorable  societies  for  aging,  it  is  still  mainly  up  to  the  old  to  elicit  and  secure 
the  kind  of  respect  and  support  which  the  culture  dictates  as  rightfully  due 
them.  Any  aging  that  is  worth  the  effort  is  rarely  a  passive  and  withdrawing 
role;  and  as  the  situation  becomes  more  desperate  the  interpersonal  relation- 
ships become  more  vital,  and  the  participation  must  needs  remain  active  and 
effective,  however  veiled  and  subtle."  ^  But  in  our  culture  it  is  not  easy  to 
establish  what  is  rightfully  due  the  aged.  Through  continuing  occupational 
participation,  through  performing  auxiliary  services  in  the  families  of  children 
and  other  relatives,  through  specialized  skUls  and  property  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives, and  through  knowledge  and  wisdom  the  aged  can  command  the 
respect  of  the  young.  But  as  a  result  of  the  small,  conjugal  family  system  in 
our  culture,  particularly  in  its  urban  segments,  opportunities  for  constructive 
achievement,  participation,  and  cooperation  are  often  denied  the  aged. 
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The  aged  and  American  family  life 

How  are  the  aged  meshed  into  the  American  family  system?  Talcott  Par- 
sons has  raised  this  question  among  others  in  his  essay  on  age  and  sex  in  the 
social  structure  of  the  United  States.  The  general  emphasis  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  youth  patterns  in  American  culture  "throws  into  particularly  strong 
relief  the  status  in  our  social  structure  of  the  most  advanced  groups."  *'  The 
conjugal  family  system,  the  occupational  age-structure,  and  the  character  of 
the  community-system  in  the  United  States  are  for  Parsons  the  bases  for  the 
anomalous  place  of  the  aged  in  the  social  structure  in  general. 

By  comparison  with  other  societies  the  United  States  assumes  an  extreme  posi- 
tion in  the  isolation  of  old  age  from  participation  in  the  most  important  social 
structures  and  interests.  Structurally  speaking,  there  seem  to  be  two  primary 
bases  of  this  situation.  In  the  first  place,  the  most  important  single  distinctive 
feature  of  our  family  structure  is  the  isolation  of  the  individual  conjugal 
family.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  with  us  it  is  "natural"  for  any  other  group 
than  husband  and  wife  and  their  dependent  children  to  maintain  a  common 
household.  Hence,  when  the  children  of  a  couple  have  become  independent 
through  marriage  and  occupational  status  the  parental  couple  is  left  without 
attachment  to  any  continuous  kinship  group.  It  is,  of  course,  common  for 
other  relatives  to  share  a  household  with  the  conjugal  family  but  this  scarcely 
ever  occurs  without  some  important  elements  of  strain.  For  independence  is 
certainly  the  preferred  pattern  for  an  elderly  couple,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  children. 

The  second  basis  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  occupational  structure.  In 
such  fields  as  farming  and  the  maintenance  of  small  independent  enterprises 
there  is  frequently  no  such  thing  as  abrupt  "retirement,"  rather  a  gradual 
relinquishment  of  the  main  responsibilities  and  functions  with  advancing 
age.  So  far,  however,  as  an  individual's  occupational  status  centers  in  a  spe- 
cific "job,"  he  either  holds  the  job  or  does  not,  and  the  tendency  is  to  main- 
tain the  full  level  of  functions  up  to  a  given  point  and  then  abruptly  to  retire. 
In  view  of  the  very  great  significance  of  occupational  status  and  its  psycho- 
logical correlates,  retirement  leaves  the  older  man  in  a  peculiarly  functionless 
situation,  cut  off  from  participation  in  the  most  important  interests  and  activ- 
ities of  the  society.  There  is  a  further  important  aspect  of  this  situation.  Not 
only  status  in  the  community  but  actual  place  of  residence  is  to  a  very  high 
degree  a  function  of  the  specific  job  held.  Retirement  not  only  cuts  the  ties 
to  the  job  itself  but  also  greatly  loosens  those  to  the  community  of  residence. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  society  is  there  observable  a  phenomenon  corresponding 
to  the  accumulation  of  retired  elderly  people  in  such  areas  as  Florida  and 
Southern  California  in  the  winter.  It  may  be  surmised  that  this  structural 
isolation  from  kinship,  occupational,  and  community  ties  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  recent  political  agitation  for  help  to  the  old.  It  is  suggested  that  it 
is  far  less  the  financial  hardship  of  the  position  of  elderly  people  than  their 
social  isolation  which  makes  old  age  a  "problem."  As  in  other  connections 
we  are  here  very  prone  to  rationalize  generalized  insecurity  in  financial  and 
economic  terms.  The  problem  is  obviously  of  particularly  great  significance 
in  view  of  the  changing  age  distribution  of  the  population  with  the  prospect 
of  a  far  greater  proportion  in  the  older  age  groups  than  in  previous  genera- 
tions. It  may  also  be  suggested,  that  through  well-known  psychosomatic  mech- 
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anisms,  the  increased  incidence  of  the  disabilities  of  older  people,  such  as 
heart  disease,  cancer,  etc.,  may  be  at  least  in  part  attributed  to  this  structural 
situation.'^ 

Today  people  are  helped  to  live  longer  through  medicine  and  science 
but  we  cannot  keep  them  from  finally  growing  old.  Before  discussing  some 
problems  in  the  family  life  of  the  aged  in  the  United  States  let  us  take  a  look 
at  some  statistics  concerning  the  aged  in  the  United  States,  taking  sixty-five  as 
an  index  of  the  beginning  of  old  age. 

Statistics  on  older  age 

In  July,  1954  there  were  in  the  United  States  about  13.7  million  men 
and  women  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over.®  This  number  is  increasing 
steadily.  By  1960  there  will  be  15.7  million  and  by  1975,  20.7  million  such 
persons.  The  number  of  persons  sixty-five  years  or  over  had  more  than  tripled 
in  1954  as  compared  with  1900.  By  1960  the  number  will  have  quadrupled 
and  by  1975  the  increase  is  estimated  as  572  per  cent.  Between  1940  and  1950 
the  country's  population  sixty-five  years  and  over  went  up  34  per  cent  over- 
all; in  California  and  Nevada  the  increase  was  60  per  cent,  and  in  Arizona 
and  Florida  it  was  at  least  80  per  cent.  Of  every  12  people  in  the  United 
States  in  1957,  1  was  sixty-five  years  or  over.  In  South  Carolina  this  ratio  is 
about  1  to  19,  but  at  the  other  extreme  in  New  Hampshire  the  ratio  is  about 
1  in  9.  Among  those  sixty-five  years  and  over  in  1950  there  were  10  women 
for  every  9  men,  with  more  than  half  of  the  women  widows.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  of  men  sixty-five  years  and  over  are  married.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  women  over  sixty-five  is  getting  larger.  By  1960  there  will  be  about 
8  men  for  every  10  women;  by  1975,  7  for  every  10. 

Nine  million  of  the  13  million  people  sixty-five  years  and  over  in 
early  1952  lived  in  their  own  households;  of  these  7  million  lived  with  a 
wife,  husband,  or  some  other  relative.  That  is,  about  7  out  of  10  of  them 
had  their  own  households.  About  2.75  million,  or  2  out  of  10,  were  living  in 
the  homes  of  relatives;  of  this  group  3  out  of  4  were  women.  Half  a  million 
of  these  persons  were  roomers  or  boarders  in  families  not  related  to  them. 
A  little  over  700,000  were  living  in  institutions,  hotels,  or  rooming  houses. 

In  1890,  68  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  over  sixty-five  were  in  the 
labor  force  but  by  1954  only  41  per  cent  of  approximately  6  million  men  were 
still  working.  In  October,  1954  over  3  million  men  and  women  over  sixty-five 
were  working;  about  half  of  them  were  self-employed  with  a  majority  being 
farm  owners. 

Older  people  in  Prairie  City 

Havighurst  and  Albrecht  studied  those  sixty-five  and  over  in  a  small 
middle-western  city  in  the  United  States.^  Prairie  City  is  the  fictitious  name 
they  gave  to  it.  Its  older-age  population  consists  mostly  of  retired  farmers  plus 
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smaller  numbers  of  big-city  dwellers  who  have  reached  retirement  age.  Of  the 
people  in  Prairie  City,  10  per  cent  were  sixty-five  years  and  over. 

The  most  frequent  pattern  of  family  living  among  older  people  from 
sixty-five  to  seventy-four  years  in  this  small  city  was  that  of  a  married  couple 
living  alone.  Next  in  frequency  were  widows  Hving  alone,  and  then  men  living 
with  their  wives  and  adult  children.  The  patterns  change  markedly  in  Prairie 
City  from  age  65-74  to  age  seventy-five  and  over.  In  the  older  group  the  most 
frequent  pattern  for  the  men  is  still  that  of  living  with  a  spouse,  alone,  but 
very  few  women  over  seventy-five  have  this  arrangement.  Their  most  frequent 
patterns  are  living  alone  in  their  own  private  homes  and  living  as  widows  with 
adult  children.  Three-generation  families  appeared  more  frequently  in  the 
older  age  group — three-generation  referring  to  older  people,  their  children, 
and  their  grandchildren. 

In  the  Prairie  City  study  group  78  per  cent  were  parents  of  living  chil- 
dren, 70  per  cent  were  grandparents,  23  per  cent  were  great-grandparents.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  older  people  were  independent  of  their  children  and 
their  children  of  them.  In  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  the  older  people 
were  responsible  for  the  children  or  there  was  mutual  dependence  of  parents 
and  children  or  there  was  dependence  of  the  parents  on  the  children  (much 
larger  in  the  case  of  mothers  than  of  fathers).  Whereas  some  few  fathers  had 
no  contact  with  their  children  at  all,  there  were  no  mothers  in  this  category. 

As  grandparents  the  most  frequent  role  of  these  older  people  was  that 
of  social  participation  without  responsibility.  They  saw  their  descendants  fairly 
often,  played  with  them,  and  enjoyed  them,  but  did  not  take  responsibility 
for  them.  The  next  most  frequent  role  for  grandparents  was  that  of  taking 
occasional  or  part-time  responsibility  for  descendants.  Grandparents  took 
over  the  care  of  grandchildren  occasionally,  while  the  parents  worked,  to  re- 
lieve the  parents  for  a  few  hours,  or  to  have  the  pleasure  of  their  company 
for  overnight  visits  or  other  limited-time  plans.  As  great-grandparents  these 
older  people  had  little  responsibilities. 

With  the  larger  consanguine  group  the  people  in  the  Prairie  City  study 
were  not  greatly  active.  In  about  one-third  of  the  cases  there  was  close  family 
feeling  for  kinfolk  such  as  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  in-laws, 
cousins.  In  close  to  another  third  there  were  occasional  visits  with  kinfolk, 
seeing  them  at  family  reunions  or  on  holidays.  About  one-fifth  of  the  older 
people  corresponded  with  kinfolk  but  had  little  or  no  direct  contact;  10  per 
cent  had  little  interest  in  relatives  and  no  contact,  and  a  small  number  had 
no  living  relatives. 

A  considerable  amount  of  peer-grouping  went  on  with  these  older  peo- 
ple. Over  half  of  them  were  still  employed  either  full-time  or  part-time.  Of 
those  who  were  fully  retired  one-third  managed  their  own  properties,  about 
one-quarter  were  living  on  a  pension  or  other  fixed  income,  and  almost  half 
had  no  pension  but  many  of  them  received  old-age  assistance. 

Very  few  of  these  older  people  were  fully  occupied.  The  largest  portion 
of  them  still  had  time  on  their  hands  which  they  filled  with  indoor  and  out- 
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door  games,  writing  letters,  reading  widely,  gardening,  woodworking  or  metal- 
working,  crossword  puzzles,  and  the  like.  Almost  one-third  of  them  were  in- 
volved in  passive  recreation  such  as  radio  (television  today),  reading,  going 
to  the  movies,  sitting  and  watching  the  world  go  by  with  some  interest;  7  per 
cent  of  them  were  just  vegetating  except  when  doing  absolutely  necessary 
work  for  themselves. 

Summarizing  their  findings  on  aging  and  role-activity,  Havighurst  and 
Albrecht  tell  us  the  following: 

Some  time  around  the  age  of  60  in  American  society  a  person  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  to  assume  the  roles  appropriate  to  later  maturity  and  old  age. 
Ten  years  later,  by  the  age  of  70,  he  is  expected  definitely  to  live  the  roles 
of  the  elder. 

During  the  years  of  approach  to  later  maturity  the  person  gradually 
assumes  roles  in  new  areas,  such  as  that  of  grandparent,  and  he  gradually 
shifts  his  roles  within  other  areas,  including  occupation,  civic  activity,  club 
activity,  and  family  life. 

In  general,  these  shifts  of  role  involve  reduction  of  activity  and  re- 
sponsibility. In  the  occupational  area  this  is  most  marked,  and  in  civic  and 
club  activity  it  is  also  definitely  apparent.  However,  there  may  be  a  com- 
pensation for  this  by  the  addition  of  a  new  role  in  the  family — grandparent — 
by  increased  informal  social  participation  with  peers,  as  well  as  by  increased 
church  and  leisure-time  activity. 

For  those  who  remain  in  the  community  of  their  adult  life  the  change 
of  role  tends  to  be  less  than  for  those  who  migrate  in  search  of  better  climate 
or  leave  the  metropolis  to  go  back  to  the  scenes  of  their  youth. 

The  decrease  of  role-activity  that  occurs  in  social  clubs  and  informal 
social  participation  seems  not  so  necessary  as  does  the  decrease  of  activity 
in  the  more  strenuous  roles.  Furthermore,  the  areas  of  civic  and  church  ac- 
tivity would  seem  to  be  ones  in  which  an  increase  of  activity  might  occur. 
These  observations  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  happiness  or 
personal  adjustment  of  older  people.^'' 

The  dependency  of  the  aged 

The  largest  number  of  aged  persons  in  the  United  States  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  living  in  their  own  households,  with  most  of  this  number  living  with  a 
wife  or  husband.  But  about  20  per  cent  live  in  the  homes  of  relatives,  and  of 
this  group  75  per  cent  are  women.  The  complications  which  ensue  as  a  result 
of  the  latter  type  of  situation  are  burdensome  to  all  concerned.  The  wife  who 
caters  to  her  aged  mother  risks  the  ire  of  her  husband;  the  wife  who  antago- 
nizes her  mother-in-law  is  likewise  in  emotional  jeopardy;  the  husband  who 
resents  the  interference  of  his  mother-in-law  leads  his  wife  to  take  his  resent- 
ment as  a  sign  of  lack  of  love  for  her;  the  husband  who  caters  to  his  mother 
arouses  his  wife's  jealousy  by  his  attentions  to  her  rival.  Grandmas  jealous  of 
their  children's  youth  and  resentful  of  their  declining  powers  seek  to  regain 
their  own  youth  through  monopolizing  the  rearing  of  grandchildren.  For  the 
middle  classes  living  on  close  budgets  the  aged  parent  and  parent-in-law  may 
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be  seen,  in  psychic  displacement,  as  one  who  deprives  them  of  higher  stand- 
ards of  living. 

In  a  study  published  in  1944  Dinkel  ^^  found  that  among  high  school, 
college,  and  university  students  Catholics  were  less  reluctant  to  support  aged 
parents  than  Protestants,  and  students  from  rural  areas  more  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  their  support.  In  this  sample  49  per  cent  of  urban  Prot- 
estants and  53  per  cent  of  rural  Protestants  thought  that  aged  parents  should 
look  to  children  for  their  support,  but  74  per  cent  of  urban  Catholics  and  71 
per  cent  of  rural  Catholics  felt  this  way.  Twenty  per  cent  of  urban  Protestants 
and  13  per  cent  of  rural  Protestants  thought  that  aged  parents  should  under- 
stand that  they  have  to  be  independent  and  not  impose  upon  their  children 
for  help,  but  only  9  per  cent  of  urban  Catholics  and  4  per  cent  of  rural  Cath- 
olics felt  this  way.  The  family  lies  at  the  heart  of  Catholic  doctrine  as  a  unit 
that  should  remain  intact  but  at  the  heart  of  Protestant  doctrine  is  individual- 
ism and  independence.  The  greater  wilhngness  of  rural  children  to  support 
aged  parents  arises  from  the  greater  ease  of  integrating  the  aged  in  rural 
family  life  and  their  lesser  interference  with  the  rural  way  of  living  as  con- 
trasted with  the  urban. 

Catholics  in  DinkeFs  sample  consistently  showed  a  greater  willingness 
to  tolerate  the  friction  that  accompanies  the  integration  of  aged  parents  in 
the  children's  families  and  to  tolerate  the  crotchets  that  mark  old  age.  Dinkel 
asked  a  series  of  direct,  unambiguous  questions  concerning  the  willingness  of 
these  students  to  stand  up  against  a  gradation  of  diflficulties  from  aged  parents. 
The  results  were  as  follows:  43  per  cent  of  the  Protestants  thought  that  chil- 
dren should  overlook  the  trouble  that  aged  parents  might  cause  in  the  home 
but  69  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  thought  so;  23  per  cent  of  the  Protestants 
thought  that  children  should  put  up  with  any  inconvenience  in  their  family  life 
in  order  to  help  aged  parents  but  44  per  cent  of  Catholics  thought  so;  20  per 
cent  of  the  Protestants  thought  that  children  should  give  a  home  to  aged  par- 
ents even  if  they  interfered  a  great  deal  in  family  affairs  but  44  per  cent  of  the 
Catholics  thought  so;  17  per  cent  of  the  Protestants  thought  that  children 
should  give  aged  parents  a  home  even  if  they  were  crabby,  critical,  and  inter- 
fering but  42  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  thought  so;  16  per  cent  of  the  Prot- 
estants thought  that  children  should  accept  into  their  homes  an  aged  parent 
even  though  the  parent  was  an  extremely  jealous  busybody  but  33  per  cent 
of  the  Catholics  thought  so. 

To  be  sure,  the  upper-class  situation  is  quite  different.  If  the  aged  parents 
are  themselves  wealthy  they  can  command  goods  and  services  that  make  it 
unnecessary  for  them  to  be  dependent  upon  their  children;  indeed  their  chil- 
dren may  even  be  dependent  upon  them  and  treat  them  in  a  manner  befitting 
their  high  economic  station.  Where  the  children  are  wealthy  the  support  of 
aged  parents  in  a  home  of  their  own  is  not  a  drain  on  the  family's  resources. 
Among  the  lower  classes  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  willingness  to  share 
their  poverty  with  aged  parents  than  for  middle-class  children  to  share  their 
wealth.  In  some  cases  we  find  the  situation  among  the  middle  classes  of  joint 
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participation  among  the  children  in  support  of  aged  parents  living  apart.  With 
the  great  increase  in  pension  benefits  among  the  unionized  working  classes 
the  problem  of  support  of  aged  parents  where  the  father  is  living  is  very  dif- 
ferent today  from  what  it  was  in  1944  when  Dinkel  published  his  findings,  and 
with  broader  coverage  through  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance  under  the  So- 
cial Security  system  the  problem  is  no  longer  so  vast. 

The  reluctance  of  some  children  to  support  their  aged  parents  is  more 
than  matched  in  intensity  by  the  opposition  expressed  by  certain  older  parents 
(not  all  of  whom  were  aged,  that  is,  over  sixty-five)  to  accepting  support  from 
children.  In  their  study  of  the  situation  of  older  people  in  the  family,  Erdita 
G.  Fried  and  Karl  Stern  ^-  found  such  parental  opposition  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  listed  in  order  of  frequency: 

1.  The  economic  responsibility  of  the  offspring  should  be  toward  their 
own  families. 

2.  Economic  support  from  one's  children  is  humiliating  and  signifies  re- 
linquishment of  parental  authority. 

3.  The  children  did  not  ask  to  be  brought  into  the  world  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  accept  responsibility  of  the  parents. 

4.  The  older  person  considers  the  question  of  self-support  in  old  age  a 
challenge  which  he  wants  to  meet  without  the  aid  of  his  children. 

5.  Support  of  the  older  person  is  the  responsibility  of  the  government 
rather  than  of  the  offspring. 

6.  It  used  to  be  a  moral  obligation  for  children  to  support  parents. 
Present-day  standards  no  longer  sustain  this  moral  obligation  and  the  older 
person  feels  he  should  be  independent  like  the  majority  of  other  old  people. 
A  comment  of  a  mother  beginning  to  get  on  in  years  (but  not  yet  elderly)  who 
had  been  an  immigrant  from  western  Russia  and  who  had  supported  her  own 
parents  suggests  a  revolutionary  change  in  mores  in  the  last  three  quarters  of 
a  century:  "We  all  absorb  the  culture  in  which  we  live.  At  home  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  everything  to  my  old  father  and  mother.  But  here  I  would  not 
accept  anything  from  my  children.  The  ideas  here  are  different." 


Changes  within  the  marital  relationship  among  older  people 

Older  age  brings  about  changes  within  the  marital  relationship,  some  of 
which  make  for  betterment,  some  for  worsening.  In  most  cases  we  find  not 
one  set  of  changes — for  better  or  for  worse — but  a  combination  of  parts  of 
both  sets,  with  the  marital  relationship  veering  in  one  direction  or  another  as 
a  result  of  the  greater  force  of  one  set  against  the  other. 

Changes  leading  to  betterment  of  the  marital  relationship  among  older 
people  include  the  following: 

1.  A  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  with  the  marriage  occurs  among  older 
people  when  both  partners  with  advancing  years  acquire  almost  identical 
habits  and  interests. 
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2.  Some  older  people  draw  closer  together  as  the  children  turn  away 
from  home. 

3.  Some  become  better  adjusted  and  more  acceptable  with  age  as  they 
become  "less  demanding,"  "less  temperamental,"  "less  egotistical,"  "less  ir- 
ritable," "less  bent  on  having  their  own  way" — terms  a  sample  of  older  peo- 
ple used  to  describe  themselves  and  each  other. 

4.  Some  who  achieve  greater  economic  security  with  age  establish  better 
marital  relations  and  happier  homes. 

5.  Death  of  a  parent-in-law  who  had  lived  with  the  couple  eases  the 
marital  situation. 

6.  Mothers  who  return  to  their  profession  or  occupation  after  the  chil- 
dren leave  home  gain  new  appreciation  from  their  husbands. 

7.  An  orgasmically  inadequate  wife  comes  to  tolerate  her  husband  in 
older  age  as  his  sexual  demands  grow  less  and  he  tolerates  his  earlier  frustra- 
tion better.^^ 

Changes  leading  to  worsening  of  the  marital  relationship  among  older 
people  include  the  following: 

1.  Decreasing  compatibility  is  often  due  to  more  nagging,  domineering, 
worrying,  faultfinding,  selfishness,  untidiness. 

2.  Where  there  were  few  common  interests  when  younger  the  couple 
grow  further  apart  with  age. 

3.  Where  the  couple  were  not  close  while  the  children  grew  up  the  de- 
parture of  the  children  isolated  them  further  from  each  other. 

4.  The  wife  may  be  overtaxed  by  the  husband's  sexual  demands.^^ 

Sexual  activity  of  older  people 

Sexual  activity  steadUy  declines  with  age  in  the  over-all  pattern.  In  terms 
of  total  sexual  outlet  the  mean  activity  for  men  falls  to  1.8  per  week  at  fifty 
years  of  age,  to  1.3  per  week  at  sixty  years,  and  to  0.9  per  week  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  in  the  male  sample  analyzed  by  Kinsey  and  his  associates.^^  To 
what  is  this  decline  due? 

The  decline  in  sexual  activity  of  the  older  male  is  partly,  and  perhaps 
primarily,  the  result  of  a  general  decline  in  physical  and  physiologic  capacity. 
It  is  undoubtedly  affected  also  by  psychological  fatigue,  a  loss  of  interest  in 
repetition  of  the  same  sort  of  experience,  an  exhaustion  of  the  possibilities 
for  exploring  new  techniques,  new  types  of  contacts,  new  situations.  Evidence 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  cases  of  older  males  whose  frequencies  had 
dropped  materially  until  they  met  new  partners,  adopted  new  sexual  tech- 
niques, or  embraced  totally  new  sources  of  outlet.  Under  new  situations,  their 
rates  materially  rise,  to  drop  again,  however,  within  a  few  months,  or  in  a 
year  or  two,  to  the  old  level.  How  much  of  the  over-all  decline  in  the  rate 
for  the  older  male  is  physiologic,  how  much  is  based  on  psychologic  situa- 
tions, how  much  is  based  on  the  reduced  availability  of  contacts,  and  how 
much  is,  among  educated  people,  dependent  upon  preoccupation  with  other 
social  or  business  functions  in  the  professionally  most  active  period  of  the 
male's  life,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  the  present  time.^^ 
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On  the  question  of  old  age  impotence  the  Kinsey  report  on  the  male  had 
the  histories  of  87  white  males  and  39  Negro  males  past  sixty  years  of  age.  "At 
60  years  of  age  5  per  cent  of  these  males  were  completely  inactive  sexually. 
By  70,  nearly  30  per  cent  of  them  were  inactive.  From  there  on,  the  incidence 
curve  (as  far  as  our  few  cases  allow  us  to  judge)  continues  to  drop.  There  is, 
of  course,  tremendous  individual  variation.  There  is  the  history  of  one  70-year- 
old  white  male  whose  ejaculations  were  still  averaging  more  than  7  per  week. 
Among  the  Negro  males,  there  was  one  aged  88  who  was  still  having  inter- 
course with  his  90-year-old  wife,  with  frequencies  varying  from  one  per  month 
to  one  per  week.  In  the  latter  case,  both  of  the  spouses  were  still  definitely  re- 
sponsive." ^■^ 

On  impotence  generally,  data  was  available  for  4,108  males  of  all  ages. 
Sixty-six  cases  reached  more  or  less  permanent  erectile  impotence.  Up  to  age 
fifty-five  there  are  only  a  few  cases.  After  fifty-five  the  number  of  cases  in  the 
Kinsey  study  increased  rapidly.  At  seventy  years  of  age  about  one  quarter  of 
the  white  males  became  impotent;  by  seventy-five  more  than  half  of  them 
were  impotent;  by  age  eighty,  75  per  cent  of  them  were  impotent.^** 

In  the  study  of  sexual  behavior  in  the  human  female  by  Kinsey  and  his 
associates  we  are  told  that  there  were  females  in  the  sample  who  had  re- 
sponded earlier  in  their  lives  but  who  had  ceased  to  experience  orgasm  and 
in  some  instances  ceased  to  be  aroused  erotically  after  their  late  thirties  or 
forties.  "More  of  the  females  had  responded  until  they  were  in  their  fifties  or 
sixties,  and  we  have  recorded  the  case  of  one  ninety-year-old  female  who  was 
still  responding  regularly."  ^^ 

Male  sexual  interest  and  activity  remains  higher  at  older  ages  than  does 
female.  There  are  cases  in  which  difficulties  arise  at  older  ages  where  the 
husband  is  still  sexually  interested  and  desirous  of  activity  but  where  the  wife 
is  not  only  reluctant  but  recalcitrant.  In  one  case  to  which  the  present  author 
had  access  a  man  of  sixty-five  was  having  serious  and  bitter  difficulty  with 
his  wife,  who  was  about  sixty-two,  difficulty  so  severe  that  he  even  contem- 
plated leaving  her.  The  adult  children  of  this  couple,  themselves  married,  were 
embroiled  in  the  situation  and  sought  professional  advice.  Such  cases  often 
also  involve  psychological  problems  and  mental  disturbances  in  older  age,  a 
topic  which  we  discuss  briefly  immediately  below. 

Mental  disorders  and  the  aged 

A  phenomenon  of  old  age  which  has  been  much  noted  is  the  recrudes- 
cence of  sexual  activity  in  the  aged  man.  Jones  and  Kaplan  point  out  that 
it  is  not  the  same  sort  of  sexuality  that  characterizes  early  adult  life  but  is 
more  largely  of  a  compensatory  nature,  and  that  at  least  in  part  it  may  rep- 
resent the  individual's  rebellion  against  the  onset  of  old  age  conventionally 
symbolized  as  sexual  decline.^*'  This  feeling  of  sexual  inadequacy  is  seen  by 
Schilder  "^  as  the  possible  basis  of  fantasies  and  projections  found  among 
aged  psychotics,  delusions  relative  to  jealousy,  rape,  and  marriage,  including 
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delusional  complaints  about  indecent  suggestions  and  attacks,  and  also  senile 
sexual  day-dreaming. 

One  commentator  finds  some  older  people  thrown  back  into  autoerotic 
and  pregenital  satisfactions  of  infancy.-^  The  ego  is  thought  to  become  en- 
feebled with  old  age,  making  it  more  difficult  to  combat  the  strivings  of  the 
id  and  leading  to  increased  guilt  and  anxiety.  Another  commentator  thinks 
that  sexuality  among  aged  men  may  arise  from  a  desire  to  prove  themselves 
potent  through  having  offspring.-^  In  the  nonpathological  aged  this  renewed 
sexual  drive  can  be  sublimated  through  affection  for  children  and  social  iden- 
tification with  the  young.  But  actual  coital  sexuality  with  mature  women  is 
almost  completely  absent  in  the  pathological  cases,  undoubtedly  due  to  im- 
potence. But  sexual  inversion  occurs  among  them  instead,  with  homosexual 
acts  with  small  boys  quite  common.  "Most  of  the  offenses  are  in  the  form  of 
sex  play,  or  genital  manipulation,  rather  than  attempts  to  secure  the  adult  type 
of  gratification."  ^^  Sex  offenders  who  were  senile  constituted  12  per  cent  of 
those  accused  of  sex  crimes  in  a  study  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,-^ 
but  this  number  is  not  inclusive  since  not  all  senile  sex  offenders  reach  the 
courts.  One  of  the  first  signs  of  senile  dementia  has  been  held  to  be  increased 
sexual  activity  with  attempted  rape  of  a  young  girl.^^ 

As  sociopsychological  bases  for  mental  disease  in  later  life  Jones  and 
Kaplan  point  to  the  break-up  of  families,  the  increasing  social  isolation  of  the 
aged,  and  unemployment  and  economic  dependency. ^^  Dunham  has  pointed 
out  that  the  loss  of  economic  status  and  the  social  prestige  that  accompanies 
it  throw  old  people  upon  the  emotional  dustheap.  "Thus,  these  older  people 
who  are  parents  and  who  have  supported  themselves  in  previous  years  find 
many  of  their  habitual  props — their  children,  their  homes,  their  possessions, 
their  friends,  and  their  club  memberships — suddenly  taken  from  them  and 
a  new  situation  created  in  which  their  psychic  and  emotional  insecurity  be- 
comes magnified.  The  insecurities  and  frustrations  of  childhood  and  early 
adolescence  become  duplicated  in  the  insecurities  and  frustrations  of  old  age. 
Thus,  in  our  culture  a  cycle  has  been  completed:  from  childhood  insecurity 
to  old-age  insecurity.  But  there  is  this  difference:  in  the  insecurity  of  childhood 
there  is  a  future;  in  the  insecurity  of  old  age  there  is  nothing  but  a  past,  and 
it  is  this  past  which  the  oldsters  must  call  upon  to  make  an  uncertain  present 
livable.  But  making  it  livable  is  difficult  without  the  customary  and  habitual 
supports."  ^* 

The  emphasis  in  child  care  and  child  training  is  away  from  the  grand- 
parents. When  they  try  to  interfere  they  are  more  than  likely  to  be  damned 
as  old-fashioned.  This  loss  of  participation  in  the  rearing  of  grandchildren  and 
in  the  larger  consanguine  group  creates  feelings  of  inadequacy  in  the  grand- 
parents and  helps  to  instigate  mental  imbalance,  particularly  in  older  grand- 
parents. 
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Grandma  and  Grandpa  in  American  culture 

Some  part  of  the  parent-youth  conflict  which  we  discussed  in  Chapter  15 
has  been  seen  as  arising  from  the  inability  of  parents  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  social  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States.  Grandparents, 
in  this  view,  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  old  fuddy-duddies  as  far 
as  their  children  are  concerned.  Waller  and  Hill  have  pointed  out  that  "the 
difficulty  is  that  social  organization  has  undergone  such  rapid  change  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  of  grandparents  that  their  wisdom  is  of 
little  use  to  those  facing  the  world  of  today,  for  it  is  wisdom  gained  in  a  dif- 
ferent social  world."  -^  But  with  more  recent  generations  of  grandparents  in 
the  United  States  this  basis  of  generational  conflict  tends  to  disappear  as  the 
social  conditions  under  which  the  grandparents  lived  as  children  and  parents 
are  more  in  keeping  with  the  social  conditions  of  their  own  children  and  their 
grandchildren.  For  example,  Henry  Seidel  Canby  writes  that  the  value  dif- 
ference between  the  generation  born  around  1880  and  its  parents  was  greater 
than  that  between  subsequent  generations. ^°  Canby  is  here  speaking  of  Ameri- 
can-born parents  largely.  For  immigrant  parents  the  generational  conflict  with 
their  native-born  children  continued  well  on  into  the  twentieth  century.  Today 
the  basis  for  generational  conflict  is  no  longer  that  between  nineteenth-century 
or  old-world  mores  and  those  of  twentieth-century  America.  Indeed,  Fried 
and  Stern  tell  us:  "Our  case  records  would  indicate  that  at  the  present  time 
and  in  the  cultural  setting  in  which  the  interviews  were  conducted  the  types 
of  conflict  which  stem  from  a  profound  discrepancy  of  ideas  and  standards 
between  the  generations  is  not  of  major  importance."  ^^ 

If  the  conflict  today  between  those  older  people  who  are  grandparents 
and  their  children  is  not  based  on  widely  varying,  opposing  codes  of  living, 
what  is  it  based  on?  As  far  as  the  grandmother  is  concerned,  Vollmer  claims 
that  the  difficulty  arises  from  something  inherent  in  being  a  grandmother. ^- 
The  conflict  between  older  parent  and  married  adult  child  that  Vollmer  deals 
with  is  over  the  rearing  of  the  grandchildren.  The  "something  inherent,"  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  not  the  relative  age  of  the  grandmother  vis-a-vis  her  chil- 
dren nor  her  old-fashioned  ideas.  Grandma  may  even  have  done  well  in  the 
rearing  of  her  own  children,  but  this  does  not  carry  over  to  the  grandchildren. 
First  of  all,  the  grandmother  is  jealous  of  the  daughter  or  the  daughter-in-law. 
The  daughter  or  daughter-in-law  is  young;  grandma  is  old.  Second,  grandma 
can  no  longer  bear  children,  a  cruel  blow  for  many  women.  Her  impotence 
is  proclaimed  to  her  by  the  very  existence  of  the  grandchildren.  Third,  to- 
ward her  daughter  she  brings  oedipal  carry-overs  of  earlier  days,  toward  her 
daughter-in-law  hatred  for  taking  away  her  lover.  But  Vollmer  fails  to  men- 
tion, let  alone  stress,  that  the  ordinal  position  of  the  daughter  or  the  son  in 
the  original  family  and  the  ordinal  position  of  the  grandchild  and  the  sex  of 
the  grandchild  are  significant  variables  in  the  behavior  of  the  grandmother.  Of 
significance  in  an  individual  case  is  that  the  grandmother  may  still  be  able  to 
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bear  children.  For  example,  a  case  known  to  the  present  author  shows  the 
following:  The  first  grandchild  was  born  to  the  eldest  of  three  daughters  at  a 
time  when  the  grandmother  had  herself  not  passed  through  the  climacteric. 
The  grandmother  literally  took  over  the  grandchild,  a  girl,  lavished  upon  her 
all  the  pent-up  desires  of  a  woman  still  capable  of  bearing  children  but  whose 
youngest  child  at  the  time  of  this  grandchild's  birth  was  fourteen.  The  grand- 
child was  overprotected  by  the  grandmother  and  relatively  rejected  by  her 
parents.  By  the  time  this  grandmother's  youngest  child,  a  boy,  had  a  child, 
the  grandmother  was  in  her  sixties  and  the  grandfather  was  dead.  She  did 
not  need  to  overprotect  this  later  grandchild,  a  boy,  and  her  relations,  with 
him  and  with  the  daughter-in-law  and  son,  were  of  the  best. 

But  where  there  is  only  one  grandchild  there  may  be  engendered  in  both 
the  preclimacteric  and  postclimacteric  grandmother  what  Vollmer  calls  "a 
peculiarly  deep  and  exclusive,  a  peculiarly  active  and  tenacious  tie  with  the 
grandchild."  ^^  This  tie  is  menaced  by  the  temporary  and  discontinuous  re- 
lations with  the  grandchild  and  is  threatened  by  the  love  of  the  child  for  its 
mother.  Against  both  these  threats  the  grandmother  struggles  as  she  seeks  to 
take  over  the  grandchild  as  her  own  baby.  She  refuses  to  recognize  stages  of 
maturation  in  the  grandchild  and  treats  him  as  a  baby,  thus  incessantly  forcing 
the  grandchild  back  into  the  helplessness  of  early  infancy,  with  the  resultant 
evils  of  overprotection  and  permissiveness,  which  also  lead  the  child  to  flaunt 
his  parents'  authority.  Such  children  are  happy  when  grandma  comes  to  visit 
or  when  they  visit  grandma,  for  then  restrictions  of  authority  are  thrown  to 
the  winds  and  the  sky  is  the  limit. 

Does  this  always  happen  in  situations  similar  to  that  described  by  Voll- 
mer? Are  there  no  "ideal"  grandmothers  who  do  not  overstep  their  positions, 
do  not  feel  resentful  of  the  grandchild's  parents,  and  are  suitably  aloof?  Voll- 
mer admits  that  some  grandmothers  approach  the  "ideal"  but,  he  writes:  "It 
is  patent,  however,  that  the  ideal  is  seldom  realized,  whereas  the  tendency  to 
succumb  to  human  weakness  is  universal."  ^*  The  practical  conclusion  to 
which  he  comes  appears  to  us  to  be  too  harsh  and  too  unqualifiedly  stated: 
"The  grandmother  is  not  a  suitable  custodian  of  the  care  and  rearing  of  her 
grandchild.  She  is  a  disturbing  factor  against  which  we  are  obligated  to  pro- 
tect the  child  according  to  the  best  of  our  abUity."  ^^ 

But  Helene  Deutsch  categorizes  three  types  of  what  she  calls  good  grand- 
mothers.^^ She  says  that  just  as  we  have  motherly  and  unmotherly  girls,  and 
motherly  and  unmotherly  v/omen,  so  we  have  different  types  of  grandmothers; 
indeed  that  we  have  as  many  kinds  of  grandmothers  as  there  are  individual 
types  and  characters  of  mothers.  Deutsch  points  out  that  psychoanalysis  sel- 
dom has  direct  accessibility  to  grandmothers;  that  is,  first-hand  data  are  not 
readily  available.  But  even  so  Deutsch  thinks  three  types  of  good  grandmothers 
can  be  discovered. 

1.  The  grandmother  who  continues  her  motherhood  through  the  grand- 
children. She  experiences  her  grandchildren  with  the  same  emotional  reactions 
with  which  she  once  experienced  her  children.  After  a  vacation  from  mother- 
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hood  she  is  back  on  the  job.  Through  grandmotherhood  definite  emotional 
needs  are  fulfilled;  for  example,  the  desire  for  more  children,  the  achievement 
of  the  desire  for  a  son  through  the  grandson  if  the  grandmother  had  no  sons, 
the  achievement  of  the  desire  for  a  daughter  through  the  granddaughter  if  the 
grandmother  had  no  daughter.  "Just  as  the  narcissistic  woman  is  in  love  with 
her  lost  past,  the  motherly  woman  is  in  love  with  the  past  of  her  motherhood, 
during  which  she  really  had  her  children,  because  she  was  indispensable  to 
them."  ^■^  The  motherly  grandmother  repeats  with  her  grandchildren  the  ten- 
derness, the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  the  solicitous  activity  that  she  displayed 
toward  her  own  children. 

But  if  the  solicitous  activity  proves  great,  we  may  have  a  wicked  type  of 
grandmother  who  interferes  with  her  daughter  and  daughter-in-law  without 
welcome.  We  may  point  out  here,  adding  to  Deutsch,  that  the  situation  in  the 
original  family  when  grandmother  was  the  mother  may  be  of  no  little  im- 
portance in  the  relations  of  the  grandmother  with  a  daughter-in-law.  The  fol- 
lowing case  history  is  offered.  A  claiming  woman  who  had  three  sons  and  no 
daughters  had  conducted  a  matriarchy  in  her  family,  lording  it  over  the  sons 
and  the  father.  With  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  son  she  sought  to  run  his  new 
life  too.  With  the  appearance  of  the  first  grandchild — a  daughter — to  this  son 
and  his  wife  the  now  grandmother  tried  to  continue  as  a  grandmatriarch.  But 
she  reckoned  without  the  daughter-in-law,  who  was  a  highly  possessive,  am- 
bitious woman  in  her  own  right  and  who  literally  ran  the  grandmother  out  of 
the  house.  She  was  not  only  "put  in  her  place;"  she  actually  became  persona 
non  grata  and  did  not  visit  the  house  of  her  eldest  son.  This  grandmother 
simply  could  not  tolerate  another  woman  in  her  life.  If  she  had  had  a  daughter 
of  her  own  she  might  have  learned  to  tolerate  a  rival  provided  she  did  not  re- 
ject her  entirely.  The  situation  with  her  second  son  and  his  wife  and  their 
children  was  slightly  better  but  still  not  felicitous.  It  was  only  with  the  mar- 
riage of  her  baby,  her  third  son,  the  death  of  his  wife  in  childbirth,  and  his  re- 
marriage that  she  learned  how  to  act  as  a  "good"  grandmother,  but  by  that 
time  she  was  so  alienated  from  the  two  older  sons  and  their  families  that  she 
never  managed  to  recapture  them. 

2.  The  second  type  of  good  grandmother  established  by  Deutsch  pre- 
sents what  she  calls  more  complicated  features.  This  type  has  felt  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  loss  of  her  own  capacity  for  motherhood  but  she  has  inwardly  ad- 
justed to  it.  "She  accepts  grandmotherhood  as  a  gift  of  heaven,  and  does  not 
experience  it  as  a  continuation  of  her  own  motherhood,  but  as  a  quite  new 
edition  of  it,  through  identification  with  her  daughter.  She  has  memories  and 
experiences  of  the  past,  but  she  can  enjoy  motherhood  as  a  personal  experi- 
ence only  through  identification."  ^^  This  second  type  elucidated  by  Deutsch 
would  seem  to  be  the  older  grandmother.  The  same  grandmother  who  was 
oversolicitous  and  overprotective  toward  her  older  grandchildren  may  later 
fall  in  this  category.  Thus  in  the  case  history  we  gave  on  page  455  a  grand- 
mother who  had  been  oversolicitous  and  overprotective  of  her  oldest  grand- 
child by  her  oldest  daughter  became  a  "good"  grandmother  of  the  second  type 
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fifteen  years  later  when  the  wife  of  her  youngest  son  bore  a  grandson  for  her. 

In  this  older  grandmother,  identification  with  the  daughter  or  daughter- 
in-law  takes  the  place  of  rivalry  and  jealousy.  Grandma  becomes  an  assistant 
mother  and  returns  to  her  own  youth  by  conceiving  of  herself  again  as  a  girl 
assisting  her  own  mother.  She  is  nevertheless  filled  with  ambivalence  which 
shows  up  as  anxiety.  "Deep  in  her  psychic  life  she  feels  the  competing  jealousy 
that  she  wants  to  avoid.  She  tries  to  please  the  other  woman;  this  makes  her 
uncertain,  ambivalent,  and  anxious.  Even  the  wisest  and  best  grandmother  is 
after  all  only  the  grandmother,  where  she  wishes  to  be  the  mother."  ^^ 

3.  The  third  type  Deutsch  thinks  is  the  grandmother  par  excellence.  "She 
has  renounced  everything,  she  does  not  continue  anything,  she  does  not  seek 
repetitions,  she  needs  no  identifications,  she  is  free  of  competitive  feelings. 
In  all  her  relations  she  is  freer  than  at  any  other  stages  of  life;  perhaps  she 
confronts  life  with  the  same  directness  as  a  little  child.  She  is  freed  from  her 
own  passions,  perhaps  the  conqueror  of  them.  All  she  wants  from  the  world 
is  peace;  she  does  not  reach  out  for  the  inaccessible,  she  wants  only  what  she 
can  have.  She  does  not  suffer  from  the  split  between  will  and  ability,  her  gaze 
is  not  directed  to  any  distant  goal.  She  is  now  as  kind  as  a  human  being  who 
has  accepted  the  imminence  of  death  and  as  wise  as  only  a  kind  human  being 
can  be.  And  because  she  is  free  of  all  human  ambivalence,  the  children  usually 
love  her  unambivalently,  with  a  minimum  of  their  own  typical  aggressions. 
She  represents  only  one  danger  for  the  mother's  pedagogic  efforts:  she  pam- 
pers the  children,  but  this  pampering  when  done  by  the  grandmother  is  an  act 
of  wisdom,  because  she  is  moved  by  kindness."  ^^  This  last  type  described  by 
Deutsch  would  appear  to  be  represented  by  much  older  grandmothers,  long 
past  the  climacteric  and  no  longer  feeling  their  generative  impotence  so  griev- 
ously. But  a  factor  that  may  be  associated  with  the  younger  "wicked"  grand- 
mother is  the  presence  of  the  grandfather  in  the  picture  and  the  grandmother's 
feelings  toward  him.  An  additional  factor  not  stressed  by  Deutsch  is  the  pres- 
ence of  grandparents  on  the  other  side  and  their  relations  with  the  children 
and  the  grandchildren. 

The  older  "wicked"  grandmother  is  characterized  by  infantile  regressions 
— depressive  moods,  paranoid  traits,  increasing  orderliness  and  pedantry 
coupled  with  avarice  and  fear  of  poverty,  the  emotional  emphasis  on  excre- 
tory and  alimentary  processes.  The  ambivalence  of  emotional  life  increases, 
self-seeking  egoism  replaces  altruistic  feelings,  and  aggressive  hatred  replaces 
love.  "All  these  features  characterize  the  dreaded  wicked  grandmother" — the 
witch  of  the  fairy  tales.^^ 

The  role  of  the  grandmother  in  the  family  has  not  been  given  major  at- 
tention in  sociological  and  psychological  literature.  The  role  of  the  grand- 
father has  been  given  even  less  than  minor  attention.  In  the  psychic  life  of 
the  grandchildren  he  is  nevertheless  of  immense  importance.  The  respect  or 
lack  of  it  shown  by  the  parents  toward  him  has  deep  emotional  repercussions 
on  the  grandchildren.  Perhaps  we  can  illuminate  some  of  the  emotional  prob- 
lems involving  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  by  referring  to  FlUgel's  the- 
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oretical  discussion  of  them.*^  The  grandchild  wishes  to  be  the  child  of  the 
grandparent  for  in  this  way  it  unconsciously  takes  the  place  of  the  parent  and 
becomes  the  parent  of  the  parent.  Moreover,  by  having  the  grandparent  as  parent 
in  fantasy  the  child  gets  rid  of  the  parent.  Another  factor  in  this  identification 
with  the  grandparent  by  the  child  is  that  the  grandiose  ideas  originally  pro- 
jected onto  the  parent  and  which  he  did  not  live  up  to  can  then  be  projected 
onto  the  grandparent,  who  is  thus  seen  as  the  real  power.  In  addition  the  often 
happy  relationship  between  grandchild  and  grandparent  leads  the  grandchild 
to  see  the  grandparent  as  the  repository  of  its  joys.  This  identification  of  grand- 
child with  grandparent  is  part  of  what  Ernest  Jones  called  "the  phantasy  of 
the  reversal  of  generations."  *^ 

In  some  societies  the  psychic  and  social  potency  of  the  grandparents  is 
manifest  to  the  grandchildren  by  the  filial  piety  toward  them  enjoined  upon 
the  parents.  But  in  our  conjugal  family  system  the  grandparents  are  most  apt 
to  be  residential  and  emotional  outsiders.  Thus  in  our  society  grandparents 
may  feel  "left  out  of  it,"  or  may  be  considered  meddlers,  or  may  resign  them- 
selves to  second-class  citizenship.  Most  difficult  for  them — and  yet  apparently 
most  satisfying — is  identification  with  their  children  rather  than  hostility  to- 
ward their  aging.  The  serenity  of  old-age  identification  is  not  easy  to  attain 
and  retain,  for  getting  older  is  fearsome  altogether.  The  ego  fights  hard  against 
acceptance  of  its  own  annihiliation.  But  grandparents  who  "still  have  each 
other"  in  love  and  comradeship  may  find  some  solace  in  that  degeneration 
which  strikes  everybody. 

We  cannot  leave  the  problem  of  grandparenthood  without  mentioning 
that  not  seldom  adult  married  children  who  have  been  psychically  estranged 
from  their  parents  are  brought  back  into  affectionate  relations  with  these 
parents  when  they  themselves  become  parents.  Their  identification  with  their 
own  children  brings  back  the  joys  they  knew  in  their  own  infantile  dependency 
stage  and  they  come  to  appreciate  their  parents'  grandparenthood  through  ap- 
preciation of  their  own  childhood.  In  order  to  finally  love  their  parents  such 
adult  children  must  become  parents.  Thus  there  occur  those  touching  family 
reunions  which  bring  joy  to  all. 

Creative  old  age 

The  age  of  social  and  psychic  deterioration  in  each  individual  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  ego-development  of  the  individual,  his  physical  condition,  his 
capacity  for  creative  activity,  his  occupational  participation.  "It  is  truly  dif- 
ficult to  separate  the  later-life  period  from  the  preceding  phase  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  at  least  in  the  normal  individual.  The  mature  person  continues 
to  develop  his  personality  resources  with  advancing  age,  at  least  until  the  onset 
of  organic  changes  of  deterioration.  However,  in  many  less  mature  individuals, 
there  may  be  noted  the  onset  of  a  downhill  psychological  change  beginning 
somewhere  in  the  fifties  or  early  sixties.  There  seems  to  be  in  these  individuals 
the  recognition  of  advancing  age,  which  to  them  carries  with  it  morbid  omens. 
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Whereas  they  have  proceeded  previously  in  a  semisatisfied  state,  they  have  al- 
ways held  the  hope  that  they  would  achieve  more  in  the  future.  Now  there 
comes  the  recognition  that  such  things  probably  cannot  be  achieved  if  they 
have  not  even  been  begun  as  yet,  and  with  this  recognition  comes  a  tendency 
to  give  up.  A  sense  of  frustration  and  futility  can  be  very  painful  if  not  actually 
incapacitating.  Aside  from  organic  factors,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  in- 
dividual should  not  continue  to  show  ego  growth  far  into  this  later-life  phase. 
New  experiences  and  interests  should  always  contribute  to  ego  growth.  In  the 
mature  individual,  the  ego  literally  never  stops  growing."  ** 

In  the  case  of  individuals  like  John  Dewey  and  Sigmund  Freud,  to  take 
leading  examples,  creative  activity  continued  until  their  deaths  at  advanced 
ages — Dewey  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  and  Freud  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three.  At  the  other  extreme  are  individuals  who  show  great  psychic  decline  in 
the  sixties,  with  impairment  of  their  social  roles.  The  standardization  of 
economic  function  and  the  mechanization  of  social  life  make  it  difficult  for 
the  average  individual  to  find  creative  outlets  in  older  age.  Nothing  is  more 
poignant  and  yet  disheartening  among  the  aged  than  the  card-playing,  time- 
consuming  emptiness  of  the  lives  led  by  some  of  them  in  so-called  retirement 
centers  like  Florida  and  California. 

We  can  expect  great  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  aged  and  of  aging 
with  the  recent  growth  of  two  new  fields — one  in  medicine  called  geriatrics 
and  one  in  sociology  called  gerontology,  in  both  of  which  fields  professional 
societies  now  exist,  the  American  Geriatrics  Association  and  the  American 
Gerontological  Society. 

Civilized  morality  and  the  place  of  the  aged  in  the  family 

In  1921  J.  C.  Fliigel  made  a  statement  on  the  problem  of  the  aged  in  the 
family  which  still  bears  repeating  at  length  as  a  conclusion  to  this  chapter. 
Fliigel  wrote: 

As  children  grow  up  and  parents  grow  older,  the  former  increase,  the  latter 
decrease  in  natural  strength  and  ability  of  mind  and  body.  In  course  of  time 
therefore  the  attitude  which  parents  and  children  naturally  and  reasonably 
adopt  towards  each  other  must  gradually  change  to  suit  the  varying  con- 
ditions. At  first  children  are  dependent  on  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
their  parents,  who  must  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  help  and  rear  their 
offspring.  Later  on  this  differentiated  relationship  should  give  place  to  one 
in  which  parents  and  children  are  on  equal  terms.  Finally,  the  original  rela- 
tionships may  become  to  some  extent  reversed,  and,  if  parents  and  children 
are  still  within  reach  of  one  another,  the  former  may  come  to  look  to  the 
latter  for  some  return  of  that  help  and  protection  that  they  themselves  had 
previously  afforded. 

In  this  last  situation,  we  see  a  form  of  the  relationship,  which  appears 
to  be  peculiar  to  human  society.  Throughout  the  animal  world  and  even 
in  many  primitive  human  communities  there  is  no  thought  or  care  or  ten- 
derness devoted  to  old  age.  The  increasing  moralisation  of  human  character 
(in  which  the  relationship  between  parent  and  child  has  probably  played  a 
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leading  part)  has  brought  it  about  that  at  least  some  degree  of  attention  is 
given  in  all  civilised  societies  to  the  needs — material  and  mental — of  those 
who  are  no  longer  able  fully  to  support  themselves  or  to  carry  on  their  life 
without  assistance.  In  any  society  in  which  the  family  is  a  permanent  and 
firmly  organised  social  unit,  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  aged  will  naturally  fall 
to  some  extent  upon  their  children.  This  care  of  elderly,  lonely  or  infirm  par- 
ents by  their  children  may  perhaps  legitimately  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  touching  expressions  of  specifically  human  morality — a 
point  in  which  Man  has  definitely  risen  superior  to  the  conditions  of  a  brutal 
struggle  for  existence.  As  such  it  both  deserves,  and  stands  in  need  of,  every 
encouragement  and  support  which  a  developed  and  enlightened  system  of 
practical  Ethics  can  afford. 

It  is  not  however  free  from  certain  ethical  difficulties  of  its  own.  Thus, 
it  might  seem  at  first  as  though  the  care  and  attention  that  a  person  of  mature 
age  may  bestow  upon  his  parents  is  but  a  just  and  reasonable  return  for  the 
benefits  which  he  himself  received  from  these  parents  in  his  infancy  and 
youth.  Biologically  however  the  cases  are  not  similar.  The  care  of  parents 
for  their  young  is  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  The  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are  no  longer  able  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  themselves  is  of  no  direct  value  in  the  struggle  for  existence;  it 
may  even  be  a  disadvantage  in  this  struggle,  a  luxury  that  can  only  be  af- 
forded when  the  struggle  is  relaxed  or  when  all  competing  individuals  or 
races  have  adopted  the  practice.  Further,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  race, 
the  real  equivalent  that  is  given  in  return  for  the  benefits  received  from  par- 
ents in  early  life  lies  in  the  corresponding  benefits  bestowed  upon  the  next 
generation  in  its  turn,  and  the  double  burden  of  maintaining  and  caring  for 
both  the  young  and  the  old  may  be  definitely  beyond  the  powers  of  many. 

Fortunately,  it  but  rarely  happens,  even  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  long 
life,  that  the  old  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  care  and  eflforts  of  others. 
In  a  civilized  society  they  usually  remain  permanently  able  to  provide  for  a 
considerable  part  of  their  own  immediate  needs,  and  the  sounder  and  more 
stable  is  their  own  and  the  general  economic  condition,  the  more  is  this  the 
case.  On  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  rather  on  the  psychological  than  on  the 
strictly  economic  side  that  they  will  be  in  need  of  assistance,  and  here  it  is 
that  the  principles  that  have  emerged  from  the  study  of  the  facts  and  tenden- 
cies with  which  we  have  been  concerned  in  this  book  may  prove  of  use.  In  so 
far  as  family  life  is  able  to  proceed  and  develop  on  the  lines  which  a  true 
morality  based  on  sound  psychological  principles  and  an  adequate  psycholog- 
ical knowledge  would  seem  to  indicate  as  most  desirable,  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  older  members  of  the  family  to  participate  freely  in  the  joys  and  satis- 
factions which  they  may  still  find  within  the  family  circle  and  to  escape  the 
danger  of  being  excluded  from  these  satisfactions,  by  the  disappointments 
and  misunderstandings,  or  by  the  unhappiness  and  bitterness  that  the  faulty 
development  of  the  family  so  frequently,  and  so  disastrously,  brings  in  its 
train.  The  old  tend  always  to  live  to  some  extent  vicariously:  they  find  a  great 
part  of  their  interests  and  their  pleasures  in  the  contemplation  of  the  doings 
of  others  who  are  younger  than  themselves:  their  own  lives  are  projected  into 
those  of  their  children  and  their  grandchildren,  and  by  means  of  this  pro- 
jection they  enjoy  the  most  natural  compensation  for  the  decline  of  their  own 
personal  interests  and  capacities.  If  they  have  found  this  compensation,  it 
may  well  be  said  that  life's  concluding  chapter  has  shaped  itself  for  them  in 
a  form  as  satisfactory  as  any  which  it  is  granted  to  human  nature  to  enjoy.^^ 
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The  abnormal  as  a  key  to  understanding  the  normal 

This  chapter  deals  with  so-called  illegitimacy,  the  next  chapter  with  homo- 
sexuality, prostitution,  and  incest.  Such  topics  in  a  work  devoted  to  marriage 
and  the  family  in  the  United  States  might  elicit  the  question:  What  do  they 
have  to  do  with  this  general  subject?  Marriage  and  the  family  are  founded  upon 
legitimacy,  heterosexuality,  love,  and  blood  exogamy.  Their  abnormal  counter- 
parts— illegitimacy,  homosexuality,  prostitution,  incest — are,  however,  ex- 
ternalizations  of  inner  psychic  forces  identical  in  all  normal  as  well  as 
abnormal  people.  These  forces  are  meshed  into  the  ego-structure  differently  in 
the  so-called  abnormal.  Study  of  behavior  deviant  from  the  marital  and  familial 
norms  should  therefore  illuminate  nondeviant  behavior  and  strengthen  our 
knowledge  of  it. 

Sanctioned  behavior  and  illegitimacy 

Every  society  establishes  forms  of  sanctioned  behavior  concerning  sex- 
uality, reproduction,  and  the  family  unit.  Sanctions  establish  what  is  expected 
of  individuals  in  a  culture.  In  any  given  area  of  behavior  they  reflect  the  more 
general  culture  patterns.  Until  we  came  to  know  in  depth  something  of  what 
made  human  beings  act  the  way  they  do  the  sanctions  concerning  sexuality, 
reproduction,  and  the  family  unit  appeared  to  be  their  own  excuse  for  being. 
But  in  our  society  these  sanctions  are  continually  violated  and  this  fact  would 
indicate  that  there  are  forces  operative  in  human  behavior  that  are  more  power- 
ful than  the  sanctions.  Despite  the  power  of  these  forces  we  have  wreaked 
vengeance  on  the  violators  of  the  sanctions. 

Bossard  has  written:  "...  One  of  the  universal  social  rules  is  that  no 
child,  if  he  is  to  have  full  legal  and  social  status,  shall  be  brought  into  the  world 
save  within  the  limits  of  socially  approved  arrangements.  The  history  of  child- 
hood furnishes  the  complement  to  this,  for  it  indicates  how  throughout  human 
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history  the  child  born  outside  of  these  socially  approved  limitations  has  had  a 
special  status  as  a  social  pariah.  One  of  the  most  unpleasant  aspects  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  is  the  way  in  which  the  established  order  has  vented  its 
disapproval  of  the  offending  parents  upon  their  helpless  child."  ^  The  estab- 
lished order  venting  its  disapproval  upon  the  "offending"  parents  has  in  the 
past  substituted  organized  ignorance — superstition,  witchcraft,  fetishism — for 
knowledge.  The  epithet  "offending"  indicates  the  failure  to  realize  that  the 
parents  may  also  be  "helpless."  We  have  learned  that  those  who  offend  have 
been  offended  against,  that  man  is  not  fully  responsible  for  his  actions,  that 
his  early  rearing  determines  much  of  his  later  emotional  behavior,  and  that  we 
are  all  to  one  extent  or  another  deviant. 

Simone  de  Beauvoir  in  her  often  bitter  book  on  what  she  calls  the  second 
sex  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  one  feminine  function  that  is  actually  almost 
impossible  to  perform  in  complete  liberty,  namely  maternity.  And,  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject  tells  us,  the  unmarried  mother  "has  been  regarded  as  a 
threat  to  established  society,  a  bad  girl  who  has  wilfully  stepped  outside  the 
careful  circle  prescribed  by  convention."  ^  Why  was  she  bad?  The  reasons 
that  have  been  given  in  past  ages  and  are  still  all  too  often  given  in  this  age 
are  that  she  was  born  bad  or  that  she  came  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks 
from  socially  inferior  stock.  But  we  are  then  hard  put  to  it  to  explain  why  so 
many  girls  are  born  bad  and  why  so  many  from  the  right  side  of  the  tracks 
have  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  Another  reason  given  has  been  that  the 
girl  was  oversexed.  But  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the  man  who  became 
stereotyped  as  the  seducer  of  an  innocent  and  trusting  maiden.  Yet  the  seducer 
was  not  usually  the  recipient  of  public  scorn  and  disapproval,  the  mother  and 
child  were.  An  essence  of  what  is  called  Victorianism  is  to  begin  to  study  the 
right  social  problems  and  come  to  the  wrong  answers.  Leontine  Young  has 
shown  how  far  the  old  attitude  toward  the  unmarried  mother  and  the  child 
born  out  of  wedlock  is  from  the  true  situation. 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  this  attitude  has  been  ...  its  fallacious 
judgment  that  an  unmarried  mother  represented  a  deliberate  and  actual  men- 
ace to  the  security  of  the  family.  Consistently,  popular  sentiment  has  regarded 
an  unmarried  mother  as  a  girl  who  despite  her  awareness  of  wrong-doing  vio- 
lates the  moral  code  and  is  punished  by  bearing  an  out-of-wedlock  child. 
All  the  explanations  of  her  conduct  have  seen  the  baby  as  merely  a  by- 
product, an  unwanted  and  accidental,  however  logical,  result  of  her  sexual 
misbehavior.  The  child  is  thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  confirmation  of 
her  "sin"  and  her  punishment  for  that  "sin."  This  basic  attitude  finds  its  ex- 
pression inevitably  in  punishment  for  the  unmarried  mother  and  discrimi- 
nation against  the  out-of-wedlock  child.  Our  common  expression  "a  child  of 
sin"  demonstrates  how  definitely,  from  the  moment  of  birth,  we  isolate  the 
illegitimate  child  and  stigmatize  him  with  the  mark  of  moral  inferiority. 
While  the  expression  itself  has  gone  out  of  style,  the  attitude  it  pictured  still 
threads  its  way  through  our  laws  and  our  actions.  We  are  still  far  from  a 
genuine  awareness  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  illegitimate  child, 
that  there  is  only  a  child.  Nor  do  we  yet  see  that  an  unmarried  mother,  far 
from  challenging  the  established  order,  firmly  believes  in  it  and  feels  herself 
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wicked  for  her  failure  to  conform  to  it  wholly;  in  the  truest  sense  she  is  a 
victim,  not  of  a  seducer,  but  of  herself.^ 

It  is  not  only  the  child  who  is  innocent  in  this  situation;  it  is  also  the  un- 
married mother  and  father  who  are  innocent,  for  they  either  know  not  what 
they  do  or  are  unable  to  control  the  forces  which  drive  them  to  do  it.  To  blame 
them  out-of-hand  is  to  show  ourselves  wrapped  in  the  vestiges  and  vestments 
of  earlier  social  organization  and  social  codes.  When  communities  were  small 
the  stigma  attached  to  the  unmarried  parents  and  the  out-of-wedlock  child 
resulted  in  their  being  pilloried  and  misunderstood.  The  moral  judgments  of 
such  communities  still  stay  with  us  today  even  in  large  communities  where 
it  is  possible  for  anonymity  to  cloak  the  relationship.  We  utter  condemnations 
stemming  from  tradition,  not  understanding.  We  believe  in  freedom  and  in- 
dividualism but  fret  when  we  are  faced  with  some  of  the  inevitably  disjunctive 
fruits  of  freedom  and  individualism.  Deviance  in  sexual  relations  is  a  last  area 
toward  which  we  become  tolerant,  for  here  deviance  presents  to  us  occurrences 
which  we  ourselves  might  be  party  to  and  motivations  in  our  unconscious 
minds  which  our  repressive  systems  have  had  to  work  hard  and  continue  to 
work  hard  at  keeping  from  consciousness.  Perhaps  the  final  fruit  of  democracy 
and  its  doctrine  of  equality  will  be  our  realization  that  the  unconscious  doth 
make  brothers  and  sisters  of  us  all  and  that  deviance  is  what  we  must  reject 
in  ourselves  and  therefore  condemn  in  others. 

Characteristics  of  out-of-wedlock  motherhood 

What  official  figures  we  have  on  so-called  illegitimate  births  and  un- 
married mothers  are  highly  unreliable.  Only  those  cases  officially  reported  in 
birth  certificates  or  through  public  and  semipublic  agencies  are  available.  In  a 
special  report  published  in  1950  by  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  for 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  (now  part  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare),  we  are  informed  that  in  each  of  the  years  1944,  1945, 
1946,  and  1947  there  were  over  100,000  illegitimate  infants  born;  the  re- 
spective figures  are  105,200;  117,400;  125,200;  131,900.^  This  same  report 
shows  out-of-wedlock  mothers  to  be  quite  young.  Among  the  white  mothers 
in  1947,  38.5  per  cent  of  the  nearly  100,000  illegitimate  births  that  were 
studied  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  36.5  per  cent  were  20-24  years  of 
age,  14.4  per  cent  were  25-29  years  of  age,  6.3  per  cent  were  30-34  years  of 
age,  3.2  per  cent  were  35-39  years  of  age,  and  1.1  per  cent  were  forty  years  of 
age  and  over.  Among  the  nonwhite  mothers  the  figures  were  as  follows:  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  47.7  per  cent;  20-24  years,  28.5  per  cent;  25-29  years, 
12.2  per  cent;  30-34  years,  6.5  percent;  35-39  years,  3.9  per  cent;  forty 
years  and  over,  1.1  per  cent.^ 

If  we  compare  rates  based  on  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  per  1,000 
population  white  and  1,000  population  Negro,  the  rate  for  Negro  women  is 
much  higher  than  for  white,  the  figure  given  by  the  federal  government  report 
already  referred  to  is  10  times  as  high  for  Negroes  as  for  whites.  But  this 
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figure  must  be  taken  with  some  grains  of  salt  since  records  for  illegitimate 
births  among  Negroes  have  undoubtedly  been  more  complete  than  among 
whites.  It  does  seem  clear,  however,  that  the  illegitimacy  rate  among  Negroes 
has  been  higher  than  among  whites  even  though  not  as  much  higher  as  the 
figures  above  would  indicate.  Overall  the  rate  of  illegitimate  births  rose  steadily 
from  1938  to  1947,  from  7.0  per  1,000  unmarried  women  (unmarried  here 
meaning  never-married  or  divorced  or  widowed)  to  12.1  in  1947. 

Cavan  ^  inaccurately  states  that  most  unmarried  mothers  are  of  low  edu- 
cational level,  low  occupational  status,  and  come  from  the  lower  social  class. 
This  statement  is  militantly  challenged  by  Young.  Baber  points  out  that  over 
the  last  two  decades  the  educational  level  for  unmarried  mothers  has  been 
higher.'^  Since  so  many  unmarried  mothers  come  from  the  younger  age  groups 
and  since  compulsory  schooling,  particularly  for  whites,  is  now  into  high 
school,  such  a  continuing  trend  is  to  be  expected.  For  Negro  girls  in  the  South 
where  educational  conditions  for  Negroes  have  been  deplorable  and  schooling 
not  compulsory  for  them,  the  educational  level  shows  up  as  low. 

Leontine  Young  has  trenchantly  called  into  question  the  official  statistics. 
The  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  gives  133,200  as  an  overall  national 
estimate  for  1949.  Young  says  that  this  figure  is  almost  certainly  far  below  the 
actual  number  because  it  is  based  of  necessity  only  on  what  the  official  records 
show.  "No  one  knows  how  many  out-of-wedlock  children  are  born  in  this 
country  every  year.  No  one  knows  because  the  necessity  for  concealment 
drives  unmarried  mothers  to  subterfuges  and  deceptions  which  obfuscate  the 
official  count.  ,  .  .  Whatever  the  present  and  actual  number,  one  fact  is 
clear:  unmarried  mothers  and  their  babies  represent  a  considerable  and  im- 
portant social  problem."  ^ 

Young  also  challenges  the  socioeconomic  and  educational  aspects  of  the 
statistics  on  unmarried  mothers. 

Unmarried  mothers  come  from  every  social  and  economic  level.  The  dearth 
of  reliable  statistics  makes  it  impossible  to  know  what  social  and  economic 
group  has  the  largest  number.  An  examination  of  official  records  could  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  unmarried  mothers  come  from  the  lower  eco- 
nomic level,  but  this  may  be  misleading.  Girls  without  financial  resources 
must  often  seek  some  form  of  public  assistance  during  the  period  of  preg- 
nancy and  by  this  very  fact  are  more  apt  to  come  to  official  notice.  Conceal- 
ment is  of  course  easier  for  the  girl  with  some  financial  security,  and  almost 
certainly  many  of  these  girls  remain  unknown  to  any  agency,  public  or 
private. 

So  far  as  is  known  there  is  no  correlation  between  a  low  economic 
standard  per  se  and  the  ratio  of  unmarried  mothers.  There  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  On  the  other  hand,  where  poverty  is 
combined  with  any  considerable  degree  of  social  disorganization  such  as  may 
be  found  in  some  of  the  overcrowded  slum  areas  of  large  cities  or  in  a  few 
isolated  rural  groups,  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  unquestionably  higher.  In 
these  circumstances  it  becomes  only  one  of  a  series  of  social  ills  and  except 
for  the  practical  ramifications  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  separate  prob- 
lem.9 
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Since  our  figures  come  only  from  public  agencies,  we  must  estimate  what 
per  cent  of  unmarried  mothers  are  thus  reported.  Sara  B.  Edlin  estimates  after 
forty  years  of  experience  at  Lakeview  House  that  only  half  of  the  unmarried 
mothers  in  the  urban  population  reach  such  agencies.^''  And  those  who  do 
reach  public  agencies  do  not  all  come  from  lower  socioeconomic  levels. 

A  cross  section  of  unmarried  mothers  reaching  social  agencies  indicates 
a  rather  general  scattering  of  social  and  economic  backgrounds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  top  economic  group.  Girls  from  this  group  would  have 
considerable  money,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  or  their  families 
would  handle  the  situation  without  any  recourse  to  outside  assistance  and 
with  a  maximum  of  secrecy.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  their  financial 
security  constitutes  an  adequate  safeguard  against  the  psychological  hazards 
which  may  result  in  an  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy.  Occasionally  an  adolescent 
from  this  group  is  brought  to  a  private  agency  for  concealment  and  pro- 
tective living  arrangements  during  the  period  of  her  pregnancy. 

Public  agencies  almost  by  definition  know  the  largest  number  of  girls 
from  the  lower  economic  groups.  To  them  also  come  many  girls  from  the 
middle-class  group  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  secure  financial  help  from 
their  families  and  who  in  many  cases  are  trying  to  conceal  the  pregnancy 
from  their  parents.  With  nearly  all  these  girls  financial  assistance  for  this 
emergency  period  is  the  determining  factor  in  their  applications. ^^ 

The  private  agencies  get  more  middle-income  group  girls  than  lower-class 
girls.  Many  of  these  middle-class  unmarried  mothers  pay  for  part  of  their  care 
and  some  for  all  of  their  care.  Paying  for  their  own  care  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  conceal  their  difficulties  from  their  families.  The  private  agencies 
can  keep  the  out-of-wedlock  aspect  of  the  birth  from  public  acknowledgement 
and  figures  on  so-called  illegitimate  births  would  not  include  them. 

Unmarried  mothers  today  do  not  show  the  low  educational  status  that  has 
sometimes  been  ascribed  to  them.  There  is  no  htde  variation  educationally  and 
in  intelligence  level.  Most  of  them  have  completed  elementary  school,  many  of 
them  are  high-school  graduates,  a  small  percentage  are  college  graduates,  and 
a  very  few  have  had  some  professional  training.  In  intelligence  as  tested,  a 
small  percentage  is  below  average,  the  largest  number  are  average,  and  a  small 
number  superior.  "There  is  no  indication  of  any  correlation  between  intelli- 
gence and  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy."  ^-  Some  misguided  people,  overcome 
by  the  middle-class  bias  which  we  criticized  at  the  very  opening  of  this  book, 
like  to  think  that  we  can  get  rid  of  the  problem  of  the  out-of-wedlock  mother 
by  ascribing  it  to  poverty  and  ignorance,  but  that  ascription  will  not  hold 
psychological  and  sociological  water. 

Young's  criticism  of  the  official  figures  on  unmarried  mothers  today  is 
confirmed  by  Edlin's  statement  comparing  the  girls  at  Lakeview  House  now 
with  those  who  came  to  this  agency  when  first  she  became  associated  with  it 
in  1912: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  pattern  and  background  of  the  girl  today 
has  changed  considerably.  The  girls  now  come  from  all  strata,  and  more 
nearly  represent  a  true  cross-section  of  the  whole  population.  They  are  no 
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longer  limited  to  the  tenement  dwellers  where  overcrowding,  large  families 
and  the  deprivations  and  struggles  of  poverty  were  the  prevailing  conditions. 
It  is  significant  that  whereas  formerly  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  girls  came 
from  families  with  more  than  five  children,  today  about  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  cases  are  from  families  in  which  the  girl  is  an  only  child.  Furthermore, 
whereas  in  earlier  years  tests  of  the  American-born  girls  showed  that  over 
thirty  per  cent  were  of  borderline  or  low  mentality,  today  only  about  five  per 
cent  fall  into  this  group.  The  majority  are  high  school  graduates;  some  are 
college  girls.  1'^ 

At  least  part  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  characteristics  of  the  un- 
married mothers  who  appear  in  the  official  statistics  and  the  characteristics 
pointed  out  by  Young  and  Edlin  may  be  explained  by  such  facts  as  the  follow- 
ing: Negro  girls  often  keep  their  children  in  their  parental  homes;  the  middle- 
class  and  the  better-educated  groups  wish  to  keep  the  out-of-wedlock  mother 
and  child  in  relative  anonymity  away  from  relatives  and  friends;  some  families 
take  out-of-wedlock  children  presumably  for  adoption  but  never  complete  the 
adoption  and  thus  avoid  publicity.  The  last  Young  thinks  may  be  a  sizable 
group." 

Concerning  the  Negro  girl  Young  warns  us  that  her  social  setting  and 
emotional  environment  is  also  highly  varied.  The  popular  fallacy  in  singling 
out  the  Negro  group  as  one  which  cavalierly  accepts  without  question  both 
the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child  arises  from  assuming  that  Negro  culture  is 
in  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances  the  same.  "The  Negro  girl  in  a 
backward  area  of  the  rural  South  has  a  very  different  environment  from  the 
Negro  girl  growing  up  in  an  industrial  city  of  the  North.  The  matriarchal 
system  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  strong,  enduring  family  structure, 
both  conditions  bred  and  fostered  by  slavery,  in  general  promoted  an  attitude 
of  acceptance  of  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child  without  exacting  either 
personal  or  social  penalties.  In  areas  where  this  is  still  true,  largely  in  the  rural 
South,  a  girl  may  be  herself  an  out-of-wedlock  child  and  may  naturally  and 
normally  have  a  child  outside  of  marriage  without  guilt,  conflict,  or  emotional 
trauma.  Very  frequently  she  gives  the  child  to  her  mother  to  raise,  but  she  also 
may  remain  a  part  of  the  family  group.  The  child  is  accepted  for  himself  and 
is  happily  spared  any  such  stigma  as  that  emblazoned  by  our  labels  'bastard' 
and  'child  of  sin.'  "  ^"^  Negro  groups  which  have  adopted  and  assimilated  or  are 
in  the  process  of  adopting  and  assimilating  the  attitude  of  the  white  group  to- 
ward sex  and  birth  status  of  children  show  many  shadings  of  attitude  ranging 
from  punitive  rigidity  that  exceeds  that  of  the  most  conservative  white  group 
to  that  of  a  rather  mild  uneasiness  and  disapproval. 

WHY   DOES    UNMARRIED    MOTHERHOOD    OCCUR? 

On  the  unmarried  mother  we  may  take  as  theme  Freud's  statement:  "It  is 
extremely  questionable  whether  the  erotic  life  of  women  is  dominated  by  sud- 
den and  mysterious  impulses."  ^^ 

Out-of-wedlock  pregnancy  and  birth  are  not  accidents;  there  is  purpose 
behind  them.  Certain  facts  and  certain  patterns  of  behavior  occur  with  such 
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great  frequency  when  many  cases  are  intensively  studied  that  we  are  able  to 
make  generalizations  concerning  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  of  unmarried 
motherhood.  We  know  the  pervasive  force  of  the  unconscious  in  human  moti- 
vation and  the  cumulative  effect  of  motives  stemming  from  the  early  life  history. 
Hence  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  "although  a  girl  would  obviously  not 
plan  consciously  and  deliberately  to  bear  an  out-of-wedlock  child,  she  does  act 
in  such  a  way  that  this  becomes  the  almost  inevitable  result."  ^^ 

Very  few  unmarried  mothers  are  preoccupied  with  men  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  sexy  and  flashy.  These  girls  and  women  have  usually  lacked  normal 
social  and  romantic  contacts  and  usually  are  emotionally  immature.  For  some 
young  unmarried  mothers  their  only  sexual  experience  has  been  the  one  which 
resulted  in  the  pregnancy;  others  who  have  known  the  man  for  some  time  have 
not  had  a  happy  and  satisfying  relationship  with  him.  "Even  in  the  more  en- 
during relationships  the  girl  shows  little  interest  in  the  man  as  a  person."  ^^ 
A  large  number  of  unmarried  mothers  meet  the  fathers  of  their  babies  in 
casual,  unconventional  fashion.  The  men  may  be  "pick-ups"  on  trains,  in 
hotels,  at  dances  or  large  parties,  or  they  may  be  blind  dates.  Some  unmarried 
mothers  have  a  steady  boy  friend  but  show  little  affection  for  him  even  when 
he  sticks  by  them  in  their  trouble.  The  coital  experience  "frequently  occurs  at 
a  time  of  stress  in  the  girl's  life.  It  may  be  precipitated  by  her  first  attempt  to 
leave  home  and  stand  on  her  own  feet,  or  by  strain  and  changes  within  the 
family,  or  occasionally  by  the  legitimate  pregnancy  of  a  sister  with  whom  she 
has  been  competitive."  ^^ 

The  girl,  not  understanding  her  own  motives  and  the  driving  forces  in 
her  environmental  situation,  tends  to  deny  responsibility  for  what  happened. 
She  thinks  of  herself  as  a  victim  of  circumstance  without  being  able  to  realize 
that  circumstances  can  be  made.  But  even  where  she  sees  the  sexual  relation- 
ship as  something  more  than  an  accident,  she  denies  having  wanted  or  having 
initiated  or  being  responsible  for  it.  "The  frequent  stories  of  rape  and  amnesia 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  'knockout  drops'  clearly  belong  to  this  denial 
and  represent  differences  in  the  degree  of  strength  in  the  denial.  Again,  their 
purpose  is  not  to  deceive  other  people  but  to  obliterate  for  the  girl  herself 
any  knowledge  of  her  own  wishes  and  urges."  ^°  When  asked  why  contraceptive 
devices  were  not  used  the  girls  tend  to  shy  away  from  the  topic.  Even  upper- 
class  girls  of  high  educational  level  who  would  know  about  contraception  turn 
reticent  on  this  topic.  On  the  whole  matter  of  causation  the  girl  acts  as  if  she 
were  in  a  trance.  Even  without  knockout  drops  she  acts  as  if  she  had  taken 
them  in  recalling  the  act  by  which  she  became  pregnant  with  an  out-of-wedlock 
chfld. 

"Why  should  a  girl  so  blind  herself?  What  does  she  want  so  badly  that 
she  is  wiUing  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  it?  Only  a  very  strong  desire  could 
motivate  such  extreme  behavior,  and  only  a  very  strong  prohibition  could 
result  in  such  exhaustive  efforts  to  conceal  its  existence  from  the  girl  her- 
self." -1  What  she  wants  is  a  baby  but  specifically  an  out-of-wedlock  baby — 
a  baby  without  a  husband.  Even  those  who  later  wish  the  father  to  support 
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the  baby  and  help  them,  do  not  want  him  to  plan  for  it  or  have  possession  of 
it.  They  want  sole  possession  of  the  baby.  Some  married  women  have  never 
had  a  legitimate  baby  by  their  own  husbands  though  they  say  they  have  tried; 
yet  they  become  pregnant  immediately  after  one  or  two  contacts  with  another 
man.  "One  woman  married  eight  years  and  separated  from  her  husband  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  met  a  man  on  a  'blind  date,'  went  out  with  him  once,  and 
became  pregnant  with  her  first  child.  The  baby's  father  was  a  total  stranger  to 
her,  and  she  never  made  any  effort  to  tell  him  what  had  happened."  ^^  Many 
unmarried  pregnant  women  pride  themselves  on  refusing  to  resort  to  abortion. 
In  some  cases  abortion  is  resorted  to  only  because  the  girl's  family  insists  upon 
it.  And  in  some  cases  where  abortion  has  previously  prevented  an  out-of- 
wedlock  child  the  girl  has  turned  around  and  become  pregnant  again  in  the 
same  fashion  but  this  time  refusing  to  permit  abortion. 

Unmarried  mothers  seem  to  become  pregnant  more  quickly  than  married 
women.  "While  there  is  no  exact  proof  available,  social  workers  who  have 
individually  seen  several  hundred  unmarried  mothers  report  that  large  numbers 
of  them  mention  they  had  conceived  after  being  with  a  man  only  two  or  three 
times.  A  considerable  group  of  girls,  particularly  those  who  'blacked  out'  dur- 
ing intercourse,  state  that  they  never  saw  the  man  involved  but  once.  Consider- 
ing the  brevity  of  most  of  these  sexual  relationships,  conception  would  have 
to  take  place  quickly.  Several  doctors  who  have  cared  for  numbers  of  un- 
married mothers  have  also  observed  this  same  fact  in  the  histories  of  the  girls. 
This  seems  to  be  true  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  girls."  -^  Supplementing 
Young,  we  might  point  out  here  the  remarkable  coincidence,  apparently  not 
stressed  by  these  social  workers  and  doctors,  of  engagement  in  out-of-wedlock 
intercourse  and  the  ovulatory  period  in  the  menstrual  cycle.  The  unconscious 
leads  them  to  such  relationships  at  the  very  time  they  can  conceive.  At  this 
time  of  temperature  rise  in  the  menstrual  cycle  the  girl  is  overcome  by  sensual 
feelings  which  then  coincide  with  her  desire  to  have  a  baby  outside  of  marriage. 

A  remarkable  aspect  of  the  desire  of  these  women  to  have  their  babies  is 
the  fact  that  they  almost  never  lose  them  through  miscarriage.  One  hospital  re- 
ports only  one  miscarriage  in  nine  hundred  cases  of  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy. 
Another  showed  none  in  three  hundred  cases  covering  two  years.  Still  another 
showed  eight  hundred  cases  with  only  one  or  perhaps  two  miscarriages. 
Leontine  Young  herself  observed  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
cases  without  a  single  miscarriage.  To  be  sure,  the  girls  are  seen  usually  after 
the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy;  there  may  be  some  miscarriages  earlier 
in  pregnancy  of  cases  not  processed  in  the  agencies. 

The  pregnancies  are  exceedingly  normal.  The  impression  has  been  gained 
that  unmarried  mothers  usually  deliver  their  babies  with  fewer  than  average 
complications  and  difficulty.  Instead  of  being  worried,  deeply  unhappy,  or  de- 
pressed, unmarried  mothers  amaze  those  who  work  with  them  by  their 
contentment.  "One  girl  referred  to  this  period  of  her  pregnancy  as  the  happiest 
time  of  her  life."  ^* 

The  unmarried  mother  is  psychologically  compulsive;  she  is  being  driven 
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by  inner  forces  to  bear  a  child  without  a  father.  Indeed  she  does  not  want  a 
father.  It  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  often  she  wishes  to  show  that 
a  man  is  unnecessary  to  her  procreating.  What  these  girls  show  is 

that  they  had  a  compulsive  necessity  to  act  out  an  infantile  fantasy  before 
they  could  be  free  to  be  themselves  as  adults  and  do  what  they  as  adults 
consciously  wanted  to  do.  Interestingly,  a  number  of  these  girls,  who  had  a 
considerable  degree  of  mental  health,  acted  in  exactly  this  fashion.  Almost 
without  exception  they  placed  their  babies  for  adoption  and  then,  as  if  they 
had  really  completed  a  necessary  phase  of  their  lives,  went  ahead  to  do 
new  and  different  things  which  they  had  not  felt  free  to  tackle  before.  Some 
of  them  went  into  new  fields  of  work,  secured  additional  training,  made  new 
and  happier  living  arrangements.  A  number  of  them  married.  One  can  only 
conclude  that,  having  acted  out  this  necessary  fantasy  successfully,  they  were 
able  to  let  it  go,  put  it  behind  them,  and  had  sufficiently  healthy  personalities 
to  move  ahead  and  make  a  happier,  more  satisfying  life  for  themselves  on 
an  adult  level.^s 

Littner  carries  this  idea  even  further  in  his  statement  that  it  is  his  belief  that 
the  very  pregnancy  itself  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  unmarried  mother  to 
heal  a  disturbed  emotional  condition.  "That  is — rather  than  it  being  a  symptom 
of  emotional  disease,  it  actually  is  evidence  of  attempted  emotional  re- 
covery." ^^ 

Not  only  does  the  unmarried  mother  not  want  a  man  and  a  father,  but 
she  is  also  relatively  oblivious  of  the  baby.  "The  child  is  clearly  not  a  part  of 
her  unconscious  fantasy  and  hence  is  of  little  concern  to  her."  -^  Rather  than 
the  pregnancy  itself  being  evidence  of  attempted  recovery,  as  Littner  suggests, 
Young  holds  that  when  the  child  becomes  of  real  concern  to  her  and  she  shows 
a  desire  to  make  plans  for  it,  then  she  shows  a  degree  of  emotional  health 
which  the  act  of  having  a  child  did  not  itself  manifest.  In  this  view  the  baby  is 
originally  desired  as  a  symbol,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  "Precisely  what  he  sym- 
bolizes and  for  what  end  he  is  to  be  used  can  be  discovered  at  least  in  part 
from  the  girl's  attitude  toward  him  and  what  she  does  with  him.  Obviously,  he 
must  serve  some  extremely  important  purpose  for  her,  and  while  she  would 
be  consciously  unaware  of  what  that  purpose  is  or  even  that  it  exists,  her 
actions  again  delineate  its  outline.  He  is  the  focal  point  of  her  unconscious 
fantasy;  she  must  seek  to  force  him  to  fulfill  that  purpose  for  which  he  was 
conceived."  -^ 

To  complete  the  answer  to  the  question  of  why  a  girl  has  an  out-of- 
wedlock  baby  at  such  a  cost  to  herself  we  must  look  to  her  past  life,  her  home, 
and  her  childhood.  "Like  every  human  being  she  responds  dynamically  to  her 
particular  life-situation.  The  question  is  what  particular  combination  of  factors 
and  circumstances  produces  that  psychological  development  which  finds  its 
expression  in  an  out-of-wedlock  child."  -^  Three  main  character  types  have 
been  delineated:  (1)  the  mother-ridden;  (2)  the  father-ridden;  (3)  those 
with  warped  personalities  and  those  with  personalities  without  any  cohesive 
structure.  We  shall  discuss  these  three  types  below. 
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THE    MOTHER-RIDDEN 

The  family  background  of  unmarried  mothers  regularly  shows  a  home 
dominated  by  one  parent,  a  home  in  which  the  girl  has  not  felt  affection  flow- 
ing in  both  directions  toward  her  and  in  which  she  has  not  seen  love  and  co- 
operation between  the  parents  themselves.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
homes  appear  to  be  dominated  by  the  mothers.  Even  what  looks  like  a  "good 
home"  or  a  "nice  family"  in  the  middle-class  sense  of  these  adjectives  may 
hide  an  inner  pathology  of  emotional  life.  Here  appearances  may  be  deceiving, 
and  with  a  vengeance. 

Toward  their  own  mothers  these  unmarried  mothers  express  one  of  two 
extreme  emotions — either  slavish  devotion  or  intense  hate  and  resentment.  The 
slavish  devotion  is  itself  a  reaction-formation  against  manifesting  hate  and 
resentment.  But  even  hate  and  resentment  against  the  mother  openly  shown 
betokens  dependence  upon  her;  they  need  her  to  hate.  "Without  realizing  it, 
they  have  become  feebler  replicas  of  their  mothers,  and  their  very  rage  is  proof 
of  their  impotence  in  the  face  of  her  greater  strength."  ^^ 

But  the  mother-ridden  home  is  one  where  the  girl  suffers  not  only  the  sins 
of  commission  against  her  by  the  mother  but  also  the  sins  of  omission  toward 
her  by  the  father.  The  failure  of  their  fathers  to  become  introjected  love-objects 
in  the  minds  of  these  girls  leaves  them  no  prototypes  to  look  for  in  the  reality- 
world.  Hence  the  consequence  that  the  father  of  the  baby  of  the  unmarried 
mother  is  also  socially  anonymous  to  them;  they  either  do  not  know  who  he  is 
or  they  do  not  care  who  he  is,  just  as  their  fathers  did  not  know  who  they 
were  or  did  not  care.  In  some  cases  the  failure  of  the  father  to  have  loved  them 
(or  his  having  been  forbidden  to  love  them)  results  in  a  desire  for  revenge 
against  the  father  as  well  as  against  the  mother  who  deprived  them  of  the  first 
love-object  that  a  girl  seeks  out.  It  would  be  highly  informative  here  if  we 
knew,  in  line  with  Marie  Bonaparte's  dictum  that  blessed  is  the  girl  who  has 
an  older  brother  to  turn  to  when  she  is  rejected  by  the  father,  whether  the 
unmarried  mothers  had  older  brothers  and  what  love-relationship  they  had. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  a  girl's  life  she  is  attached  to  her  mother. 
But  in  one  category  of  the  mother-ridden  unmarried  girl  it  happens  that  at  the 
age  of  two  when  she  should  have,  for  the  development  of  her  ego  and  her 
mental  health,  been  able  to  turn  affectionately  toward  her  father  and  elicited 
his  love,  her  mother  intervened  and  kept  her  dependent.  Differences  in  degree 
of  this  sort  of  dependence  upon  the  mother  appear.  "Basically,  however,  the 
girl  remained  attached  to  her  mother  by  a  psychological  umbilical  cord  that 
denied  her  separate  existence  as  a  person  and  made  impossible  any  close, 
happy  relationship  with  her  father.  He  became  the  gentle  shadow  that  in  later 
years  the  girl  describes  as  a  'stranger.'  Having,  to  a  great  extent,  usurped  her 
father's  role,  her  mother  became  both  masculine  and  feminine  to  her.  Since 
in  the  process  of  this  usurpation  the  mother  necessarily  denied  much  of  her 
own  femininity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  her  demands  upon  her  daughter  were 
sometimes  seductive  in  nature."  ^^ 
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An  out-of-wedlock  baby  revenges  the  girl  upon  her  mother  and  demon- 
strates also  that  her  mother  is  not  the  only  female  who  can  have  a  baby.  Thus 
is  achieved  a  psychopathological  declaration  of  independence  which  is  also 
unconsciously  understood  by  her  mother,  who  may  express  jealousy  and  rage 
toward  the  girl  or  take  over  the  baby  or  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  Each  of  these 
three  emotions  on  the  part  of  the  girl's  mother  expresses  the  mother's  de- 
termination that  her  daughter  shall  not  have  a  baby,  that  is,  this  baby  which 
was  had  to  spite  her  and  despite  her. 

To  the  mother-ridden  girl,  "the  pattern  of  family  living  which  is  normal 
...  is  the  duality  of  mother  and  chUd,  not  the  trinity  of  mother,  father,  and 
child."  32 

THE    FATHER-RroDEN 

Unmarried  mothers  from  homes  dominated  by  their  fathers  are  fewer  in 
number  than  those  from  mother-ridden  homes.  In  almost  all  the  father-ridden 
cases,  the  fathers  of  these  girls  had  rejected  them  and  were  tyrannical;  some- 
times the  fathers  were  cruel  and  abusive.  The  same  pattern  of  tyranny  is  mani- 
fested by  the  father  toward  the  mother  in  such  a  home,  and  the  girl  thinks  of 
her  mother  as  someone  to  be  protected.  What  we  face  here  is  a  father  who  in 
reaction  against  his  incestuous  desires  (moral  rejection)  from  which  might 
flow  sublimated  love  and  affection  (sublimated  acceptance)  shows  only  hatred 
and  fury.  The  father  is  not  the  god  who  rules  over  childhood's  realm,  as  Marie 
Bonaparte  describes  him,  but  a  devil  who  thwarts  the  girl's  desire  for  hetero- 
sexual response.  "Making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  picture  of  the  parents 
is  filtered  through  the  girl's  viewpoint,  one  gets  the  outline  of  a  father  who  has 
been  unable  to  form  other  than  an  authoritative,  punitive  relationship  with  his 
family  and  of  a  weak  and  passive  mother  who  has  literally  been  more  of  a  sym- 
pathetic sister  to  the  girl  than  a  mother."  ^^  These  women  are,  as  it  were,  in 
league  against  a  tyrant,  not  in  love  with  a  lover. 

One  group  of  these  father-ridden  unmarried  mothers — the  smaller  group 
— know  nothing  about  the  fathers  of  their  out-of-wedlock  children;  the  other 
group  know  them  only  a  short  time  fiUed  with  sexual  activity,  and  they  are 
often  aware  that  the  man  will  desert  them  soon.  In  some  cases  where  the  girl's 
father  becomes  aware  that  his  daughter  is  to  have  an  out-of-wedlock  chUd  he 
expiates  the  guilt  he  feels  because  of  his  previous  neglect  of  her  by  joining  with 
her  in  a  conspiracy  of  silence  aimed  to  conceal  from  his  wife  and  the  girl's 
mother  the  fact  that  the  girl  is  going  to  have  a  baby.  Sometimes  a  father-ridden 
girl  will  choose  a  married  man  with  an  established  job  and  community  position 
as  the  father  of  her  child,  thus  creating  the  situation  of  turning  to  a  married 
father-substitute  for  her  revenge  upon  her  own  father. 

These  father-ridden  girls  are  heavUy  masochistic;  they  punish  themselves 
for  their  fathers'  failure  to  love  them.  At  the  same  time  their  self-punishment 
can  be  used  against  him  as  a  sign  of  his  failure. 

They  demonstrate  .  .  .  that  as  women  they  have  no  value  in  their  own  eyes, 
no  right  to  spontaneous  and  freely  given  admiration,  love,  and  protection 
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from  men,  no  hope  of  ever  attaining  the  freedom  and  power  which  they 
attribute  only  to  men.  With  such  a  philosophy,  the  violent  hate  and  jealousy 
they  exhibit  toward  their  own  fathers  and  toward  the  fathers  of  their  babies 
is  very  understandable.  Their  rage  is  insatiable  because  nothing  they  can  do 
can  remove  the  brand  of  their  inferiority.  Nor  is  it  surprising  under  these 
circumstances  that  they  have  little  love  for  the  babies.  To  a  normal  woman 
a  baby  is  a  source  of  joy  and  fulfillment;  to  these  girls  a  baby  is  a  source 
of  power  who  can  hopefully  b:;lance  the  unfair  odds  in  their  battle  to  com- 
pete with  men.  He  is  literally  the  fairy  prince  who  is  to  rescue  them  from 
slavery.  When  they  put  this  fantasy  to  the  test  by  keeping  him  and  using 
him  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  the  man,  they  force  the  child,  of  course,  into 
an  impossible  role  which  no  child  could  fulfill.  Inevitably  they  must  reject 
him  because  he  has  failed  to  fulfill  their  purpose,  and  in  the  process  they 
usually  destroy  the  child  as  a  functioning  personality.  Very  few,  if  any,  of 
these  girls  keep  their  babies  without  tragic  consequences  for  everybody  con- 
cerned. They  are  unconscious  of  the  fact,  but  their  purpose  is  destruction, 
and  if  unchecked,  their  actions  result  in  destruction. ^^ 

WARPED    PERSONALITIES    AND    NONCOHESIVE    PERSONALITIES 

The  warped-personality  type  of  unmarried  mother  is  close  to  what  is 
called  in  psychiatry  the  psychopathic  personality,  one  that  is  occupied  solely 
with  her  own  pleasure  and  her  own  destructive  satisfactions.  Warped  personali- 
ties understand  what  the  social  sanctions  are  but  see  no  need  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  them.  "The  motives  for  their  actions  are  obscure  and  leave  no  de- 
finable traces  that  fit  into  a  coherent  personality  picture.  Outwardly  they  show 
no  strong  emotions,  give  no  indication  of  a  deep  emotional  attachment  to 
anyone,  and  remain  cut  off  from  other  people  except  on  a  superficial  level. 
They  are  frequently  destructive  in  an  irresponsible  fashion,  like  a  small  child 
who  destroys  merely  for  the  love  of  destroying.  They  show  no  evidence  of 
guilt,  anxiety,  or  tension  and  on  the  surface  are  usually  friendly,  charming, 
and  conforming."  ^^  Their  family  backgrounds  are  obscure,  they  are  reticent 
to  talk  about  them,  and  they  have  no  use  for  the  out-of-wedlock  baby  except 
as  they  can  use  him  to  further  their  own  pleasure-seeking.  English  and  Finch 
have  pointed  out  that  the  psychopathic  personality  usually  has  a  history  dating 
back  to  very  early  childhood  of  an  attitude  which  obviously  does  not  take 
into  account  the  feelings  of  others.  Such  people  have  never  attained  a  real  de- 
votion or  sincere  relationship  with  anyone.^^  This  psychopathic-personality 
type  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  analyze  in  its  component  parts  and  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  control  through  calling  upon  conscience  or  emotional 
sensibility.  In  this  type  the  superego  is  underdeveloped  or  not  developed  at 
all. 

As  distinct  from  the  psychopathic  personality,  who  lives  solely  for  pleas- 
ure without  regard  for  anyone  else,  there  is  the  noncohesive  personality  that 
has  no  standards  of  its  own,  little  control  over  impulse,  is  extremely  suggesti- 
ble, and  drifts  through  life  without  purpose  or  awareness  of  itself.  "Becoming 
an  unmarried  mother  is  only  one  incident  in  a  life-history  that  is  largely  chaotic. 
Frequently  these  girls  have  not  one  but  a  whole  succession  of  out-of-wedlock 
children,  usually  by  a  whole  series  of  men.  While  some  of  them  are  mentally 
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retarded,  this  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily  true."  ^^  They  do  not  seek  to 
hurt  other  people  like  the  psychopathic  personalities;  they  make  themselves 
their  own  victims.  "Biologically  they  are  women,  but  in  every  other  sense  they 
are  very  small  children,  overwhelmed  to  the  point  of  apathy  by  the  unwelcome 
and  impossible  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by  their  own  biology."  ^^ 
They  need  love  but  they  cannot  accept  or  give  it.  It  seems  that  their  own  family 
backgrounds  are  marked  by  a  total  absence  of  love  between  their  parents  or 
of  their  parents  toward  them.  Pregnancy  is  the  way  they  fill  this  void.  These 
noncohesive  personalities  usually  come  from  one  of  two  types  of  background: 
either  they  come  from  homes  with  the  same  lack  of  moral  and  social  standards 
they  themselves  suffer  from  or  they  have  been  in  foster  homes  or  institutions 
during  their  childhood.  In  either  case  they  have  never  known  parental  love, 
and  girls  who  have  never  known  parental  love  are  usually  incapable  of  being 
responsible  parents. 

THE    ADOLESCENT    UNMARRIED    MOTHER 

A  large  proportion  of  unmarried  mothers  range  in  age  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen.  Since  this  group  is  in  a  formative  and  changing  period  of  life  they 
must  be  treated  as  a  group  separate  from  the  older  group.  The  emotional  stress 
of  adolescence  itself  helps  to  lead  them  to  have  an  out-of-wedlock  child.  But 
because  the  girl  is  adolescent  her  action  does  not  necessarily  represent  a  set- 
tled pattern  of  personality.  "The  very  plasticity  of  adolescence  is  here  a  pro- 
tection as  well  as  a  danger."  ^^ 

Ignorance  and  lack  of  self-control  have  popularly  been  given  as  reasons 
for  the  young  unmarried  mother's  plight  but  Young  finds  unhappiness  at 
home,  confusion,  anger  and  bitterness  against  parents,  and  a  groping  toward 
some  direction  or  pattern  in  life,  among  these  girls.  Their  personal  problems 
range  from  very  serious  to  comparatively  mild.  In  some  cases  these  adolescents 
come  from  mother-ridden  and  father-ridden  homes  like  the  older  group.  They 
are  more  susceptible  to  psychiatric  treatment  than  the  older  group  but 
"adolescence  per  se  is  no  guarantee  of  treatability."  **^  The  efficacy  of  treat- 
ment depends  upon  how  badly  hurt  the  adolescenct  was  before  puberty.  Some 
have  shown  a  previous  pattern  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  sexual  promiscuity. 
They  see  the  whole  world  as  hostile  to  them  and  it  is  difficult  to  work  with 
such  girls.  Adolescence  catapults  them  into  out-of-wedlock  maternity.  Those 
coming  from  broken  homes  are  resentful  against  both  parents;  "they  have  no 
clear  direction  or  support  to  help  them  through  the  difficult  transition  from 
childhood  to  maturity."  ^^  They  may  turn  to  a  boy  of  their  own  age,  to  an 
older  man,  or  to  a  casual  stranger,  boy  or  man. 

With  all  these  girls  one  basic  problem  is  observable.  They  are  adrift 
without  any  definite  place  of  their  own  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  without 
any  clear  direction  for  the  future.  While  all  adolescents  suffer  from  some 
of  this  confusion,  most  of  them  probably  more  than  we  realize,  the  healthy, 
happy  boy  and  girl  have  both  a  solid  character  foundation  within  themselves 
and  loved  parents  who  provide  for  them  the  structure  which  their  own  imma- 
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turity  cannot  yet  construct.  The  neurotic  adolescent  rarely  has  either.  With 
puberty  comes  the  powerful  tug  of  adult  sexual  urges,  the  longing  for  inde- 
pendence, the  rebellion  against  the  enforced  dependence  of  childhood,  the 
struggle  for  a  place  in  the  wider  world.  The  structure  of  the  family,  however 
unsatisfactory  it  may  have  been,  provided  at  least  a  protective  sheath  which 
begins  to  crumble  under  the  impact  of  the  new  life  forces.  Most  of  these  girls 
feel  alone  in  a  wide  and  chill  world  that  frightens  them  and  that  seems  to  have 
little  place  for  them.  While  a  few  of  them  attempt  to  return  to  the  dependence 
and  illusory  security  of  a  childhood  that  has  gone,  for  most  of  them  the  way 
must  lie  toward  the  future.  The  greatest  help  that  can  be  accorded  them  is 
a  relationship  with  an  adult  who  can  give  them  the  strength  and  direction 
they  need  and  who  can  use  it  solely  for  the  development  of  their  maturity. 
It  is  only  through  their  confidence  in  such  an  adult  that  they  can  begin  to 
feel  anchored,  to  have  some  sense  of  belonging  in  the  wider  world. 4- 

One  of  the  most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  of  the  problems  that 
are  encountered  among  unmarried  mothers  is  where  the  child  has  been  born 
to  an  adolescent  as  the  result  of  an  incestuous  relationship,  usually  with  the 
father.  We  shall  discuss  the  problem  of  incestuous  relationships  in  our  society 
in  the  next  chapter. 

SOCIAL    CODES    AND   UNMARRIED    MOTHERHOOD 

Unmarried  mothers  present  an  accurate  picture  of  our  contradictory 
social  codes.  A  girl  reared  in  a  rigidly  prohibiting,  middle-class  family  where 
sex  is  taboo  turns  out  to  be  psychologically  disturbed.  She  is  taught  to  repress 
but  without  love.  Thus  this  middle-class  girl  overwhelmed  by  the  notion  of 
sin  but  given  little  parental  affection,  that  is,  overwhelmed  either  by  her 
mother's  or  father's  fear  of  sin,  is  not  immune  to  unmarried  maternity.  Among 
older  women  there  is  found  resentment  against  a  society  that  has  deprived  them 
of  love  in  childhood,  deprivation  which  in  turn  leads  them  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  love  in  adulthood  until  the  breaking  point  is  reached.  A  professional 
woman  risks  her  status  and  reputation  by  having  an  out-of-wedlock  baby;  a 
quiet,  reserved  schoolteacher  in  her  middle  thirties  has  a  casual  affair  with  a 
man,  becomes  pregnant,  and  brings  crashing  down  upon  her  "all  the  cautious 
safeguards  and  conventional  framework  of  a  lifetime."  ^^  A  married  woman 
risks  her  marriage,  her  whole  position  in  life,  as  well  as  the  fury  of  public 
attitude,  by  having  an  out-of-wedlock  child  after  only  a  passing  and  casual 
affair  with  a  man.  Some  unmarried  mothers  come  from  homes  where  the  father 
is  foreign-born,  patriarchal,  authoritative,  tyrannical,  with  high  oedipal  in- 
volvement with  the  girl.  In  rural  areas  and  among  Negro  rural  people  sexual 
relationships  may  be  taken  more  casually. 

The  law  has  not  kept  pace  with  modern  sociology  and  psychology.  The 
child  is  protected  more  than  the  unmarried  mother,  and  the  emotionally  mis- 
guided father  can  be  held  legally  responsible.  Yet  all  three  are  involved  in  a 
situation  which  goes  back  to  child-rearing  in  original  families.  But  fortunately 
we  have  already  come  some  way  in  seeing  the  problem  as  one  deserving  of 
public  sympathy,  of  substituting  knowledge  and  understanding  for  condemna- 
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tion  and  ignorance,  and  for  openly  discussing  it  as  part  of  the  patterns  of  our 
culture. 

The  out-of-wedlock  father 

The  unmarried  father  who  is  an  adolescent  presents  a  special  problem.  He 
needs  help  from  adults  just  as  does  the  adolescent  unmarried  mother.  "Like 
the  adolescent  girl  they  are  very  vulnerable,  and  emotional  damage  at  this 
stage  can  have  lasting  effects  upon  the  development  of  their  personalities."  "** 
They  need  counseling  and  help  from  social  workers  and  psychiatrists.  A  social 
caseworker  for  an  adolescent  unmarried  father  should  be  a  man,  it  is  gen- 
erally suggested. 

The  unmarried  father  faces  a  punitive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  law  and 
public  opinion,  yet  he  may  be  in  as  much  need  of  help  as  the  unmarried 
mother.  He  may  be  punished  for  a  sexual  act  in  which  he  is  one  of  two  parties 
but  he  is  regarded  as  the  villain  in  the  piece.  Because  of  this  punitive  attitude 
we  have  thus  far  had  little  opportunity  to  find  out  what  the  unmarried  father 
is  like  as  a  person.  He  tends  to  be  defensive,  to  try  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  his  act.  He  may  be  regarded  by  the  girl  as  a  mere  neutral  agent  of  her  own 
unconscious  desires  to  have  a  baby  or  else  as  a  hostile  agent  to  be  blamed  for 
her  own  shortcoming.  But  "he  is  in  almost  every  case  a  counterpart  of  the 
neurotic  personality  of  the  unmarried  mother."  *^  The  girl  uninterested  in  the 
identity  of  the  man  finds  her  counterpart  in  the  man  uninterested  in  her  identity 
as  a  woman.  His  sexual  action  was  as  impulsive  as  hers.  Often  he  does  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  baby.  Sometimes  he  is  informed  and  ignores  it. 
The  desire  for  a  baby  in  the  girl  has  its  counterpart  in  the  desire  of  the  man 
to  test  his  potency.  She  has  a  baby  and  he  has  "the  knowledge  that  he  had 
impregnated  a  woman  and  escaped  without  ties  or  personal  involvement."  ^"^ 
Inseminatory  success  without  consequences  appears  to  be  an  attribute  of  pre- 
historic male  sexuality.  It  is  the  woman  who  must  face  the  consequences  which 
she  usually  unconsciously  desired  anyhow. 

In  the  case  of  one  married  man  who  was  childless  he  was  pleased  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  having  a  baby  by  an  unmarried  woman;  he  supported  both 
mother  and  child  and  helped  with  plans  for  their  future. 

Like  the  unmarried  mother,  he  could  not  combine  love  and  a  sexual  relation- 
ship with  marriage,  and  like  the  unmarried  mother  he  wanted  a  child  out 
of  wedlock.  He  married  a  woman  like  his  mother,  a  dominating  and  depriv- 
ing woman  upon  whom  he  was  very  dependent,  and  with  whom  he  was 
impotent.  He  had  a  girl  who  was  very  masochistic,  who  was  dependent 
upon  him.  and  who  beneath  her  dependence  feared  and  mistrusted  men. 
His  fundamental  rejection  of  her  met  her  neurotic  need  and  confirmed  the 
validity  of  her  hostiUty  to  him.  In  his  family  background,  as  in  his  personality 
structure,  Mr.  B.  had  in  masculine  form  the  counterpart  of  the  unmarried 
mother's  problem.  Even  his  wish  to  give  the  child  to  his  wife,  who  was  also 
psychologically  like  his  mother,  has  a  reminiscent  ring.  One  might  almost 
say  that  but  for  the  accident  of  biology  he  would  in  fact  have  been  an  un- 
married mother.^^ 
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In  another  case  of  similarity  of  problems  and  personalities  in  the  out-of- 
wedlock  pair  but  here  involving  an  unmarried  man  and  an  unmarried  woman, 
each  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  opposite  sex;  each  was  fundamentally  dependent 
upon  someone  stronger  than  himself;  each  was  incapable  of  giving  to  another 
person  or  considering  the  welfare  of  another  person  apart  from  his  own. 

Mr.  G.  feared  and  hated  women  and  for  years  avoided  any  involvement  with 
them.  Unconsciously  he  may  have  felt  that  they  threatened  the  precarious 
balance  of  his  own  masculinity  and  that  he  must  defend  himself  against  them. 
The  extent  of  his  neurotic  conflict  is  revealed  in  his  selection  of  Miss  L.,  who 
could  only  attempt  out  of  her  own  anger  and  jealousy  to  destroy  the  very 
masculinity  he  had  so  long  tried  to  protect.  In  effect,  Mr.  G.  chose  a  woman 
who  could  only  confirm  and  validate  all  the  fantasies  and  fears  he  had  had 
about  women  in  general.  He  had  conclusively  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  they  were  his  mortal  enemies.*^ 

Other  cases  show  other  similarities  in  family  background  and  personality 
structure  of  the  unmarried  father  and  unmarried  mother. 

Legally,  socially,  and  psychologically  the  trinity  of  unmarried  father,  un- 
married mother,  and  out-of-wedlock  child  are  not  a  family  group.  The  pro- 
visions that  have  to  be  made  for  the  three  individuals  are  not  forced  marriage, 
particularly  as  the  out-of-wedlock  parents  often  do  not  want  to  marry  each 
other,  nor  punishment  since  they  are  often  sick  people.  To  protect  the  child's 
future  and  mental  health  it  must  not  become  a  social  pawn  between  them,  or 
between  them  and  the  law  and  public  opinion.  The  issue  is  one  of  helping  all 
three  to  live  happy,  constructive  lives,  and  this  problem  can  be  settled  only  by 
individual  case  analysis,  individual  study,  and  individual  therapy. 

The  out-of-wedlock  child 

Four  alternatives  are  open  to  the  unmarried  mother  relative  to  the  future 
of  her  child:  she  may  return  to  her  own  home  with  the  baby;  she  may  set  up 
an  independent  home  for  herself  and  the  baby,  either  supporting  it  herself  or 
asking  for  public  assistance;  she  may  place  the  baby  in  a  foster  home  tempo- 
rarily or  indefinitely;  or  she  may  surrender  the  baby  for  adoption. 

Returning  Home  with  the  Baby.  This  alternative  is  doomed  to  failure 
unless  there  is  some  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  shock,  criticism,  or 
recrimination.  Even  those  who  originally  think  there  will  be  no  shock, 
criticism,  or  recrimination  find  that  the  presence  of  the  baby  offers  optimum 
conditions  for  squabbling  and  unhappiness. 

Living  Independently.  To  achieve  success  in  taking  this  alternative  the 
unmarried  mother  must  not  be  faced  with  community  disapproval  and  must  be 
able  to  support  herself  and  the  child  in  material  and  emotional  security.  But  if 
she  is  young  she  thus  makes  it  impossible  for  herself  to  start  a  new  fife.  The 
older  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  may  feel  like  a  pariah  and  age  fast  or  pre- 
occupy herself  with  the  child  to  its  detriment. 

Boarding  and  Foster  Home  Placement.     This  alternative  permits  delaying 
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a  final  answer  to  the  problem.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  mother  tends  to  avoid 
making  a  decision  and  leaves  the  child  there  indefinitely,  nursing  her  own 
ambivalence.  The  case  which  Young  gives  us  on  this  point  is  not  one  to  arouse 
sanguine  feelings  about  the  complete  success  of  this  alternative  in  any  in- 
stance.*^ 

Adoption.  This  alternative  sometimes  mistakenly  appears  to  be  a  magic 
formula  relieving  the  mother  of  the  child,  taking  away  the  stigma  of  illegiti- 
macy, and  setding  the  problem  sociologically  and  legally.  Though  not  a  magical 
solution,  adoption  offers  the  best  chance  for  both  mother  and  child  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  For  the  child  it  is  as  good  or  as  bad  as  the  adoptive  parents. 

Evolving  social  policy  for  the  out-of-wedlock 

Our  present  understanding  of  the  problem  of  the  out-of-wedlock  is  of 
recent  origin.  Its  guide  lines  are  as  follows: 

1 .  The  unmarried  mother  is  a  person  whose  behavior  can  be  scientifically 
understood. 

2.  The  unmarried  mother  needs  help — psychiatric  counsel,  counseling 
by  social  agencies,  and  understanding  from  her  own  family  group. 

3.  Homes  and  shelters  for  unmarried  mothers  must  become  what  their 
name  implies:  homes  and  shelters,  not  prisons  with  no  outside  activities  and 
recreation  and  where  contact  with  the  baby's  father  if  desired  still  cannot  be 
had  or  where  the  work  is  routine,  monotonous,  and  obligatory.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  topic  in  the  next  section  on  the  Lakeview  Home. 

4.  Homes  and  shelters  should  have  nurseries  where  mothers  can  tend 
their  babies  if  they  wish. 

5.  The  private  boarding  home  has  proved  successful. 

6.  Laws  on  illegitimacy  are  badly  in  need  of  overhauling.  All  states 
should  eliminate  from  their  birth  certificates  any  indication  of  the  illegitimacy 
of  the  child.  Some  states  already  have  such  laws.  Every  state  needs  to  end  the 
adoption  racket  and  establish  adoption  procedures  through  recognized 
agencies. 

"Our  very  awareness  today  of  the  faults  and  failures  of  our  present  pro- 
gram and  of  the  needs  to  be  met  springs  directly  from  advances  in  our  knowl- 
edge and  the  development  of  our  concern.  To  say  that  we  have  a  long  way  to 
travel  is  no  negation  of  the  fact  that  we  have  already  put  a  long  distance  be- 
hind us."  5" 

Lakeview:  a  case  study  in  aid  to  the  unmarried  mother 

For  forty  years  Sara  B.  Edlin  was  associated  with  the  Lakeview  Home  in 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  and  she  has  in  a  book  drawn  upon  her  experiences 
there  which  included  its  directorship.^^ 

Over  these  forty  years — from  1912  to  1952 — of  working  with  and  helping 
unmarried  mothers,  changes  took  place  in  the  type  and  character  of  the  girls 
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who  stayed  at  Lakeview.  In  the  early  days  most  of  the  girls  were  immigrants, 
some  recent  arrivals,  others  resident  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  United  States. 
They  differed  from  the  girls  now  coming  to  Lakeview  in  several  respects:  today 
the  girls  are  American-born;  the  girls  of  earlier  times  had  suffered  greater 
physical  and  economic  hardships  in  their  native  lands  and  in  America  than 
present-day  girls;  they  were  more  independent  earlier  than  the  present  native 
born.  Years  ago  the  girls  were  either  domestic  servants  or  factory  workers. 
"They  showed  more  initiative  and  more  emotional  stability  than  Lakeview  girls 
of  the  present  time."  ^-  Most  of  them  had  arrived  in  the  United  States  alone, 
leaving  their  families  behind.  They  were  courageous  and  had  great  fortitude. 
In  earlier  days  at  Lakeview  marriages  of  the  girls  to  the  fathers  of  their  children 
were  considerably  more  frequent  than  today.  In  earlier  days  the  fathers  were 
also  different:  they  were  mostly  immigrants  too;  frequently  they  were  co- 
workers of  the  girls  and  not  fly-by-nights. 

The  categories  of  girls  who  today  come  to  Lakeview  as  delineated  by 
Mrs.  Edlin  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  daughter  of  a  strong  but  neglectful  father,  whose  love  and  pro- 
tection she  seeks  but  never  feels  able  to  attain.  Of  this  type  Lakeview  has  had 
most  examples.  In  one  case  the  unmarried  mother  was  the  youngest  of  three 
girls  in  a  family  that  only  wanted  boys. 

2.  The  second  child  trapped  between  the  welcomed  oldest  and  the  petted 
younger  daughter.  "She  involves  herself  in  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  lead  to  marriage,  and  is  disillusioned  and  confused  when  she 
finds  that  hope  blasted.  In  these  cases,  the  girl  has  been  the  defeated  one  in  the 
struggle  for  the  emotional  security  afforded  by  the  father's  favor,  and  has 
started  out  in  life  discouraged  and  expecting  failure  in  her  attempts  at  win- 
ning friendship  and  love."  -'^ 

3.  The  girl  whose  parents  fulfill  their  external  parental  obligations  but 
who  do  not  give  her  affection,  so  that  the  girl  grows  up  unsure  of  herself,  long- 
ing for  emotional  warmth.  "When  she  becomes  convinced  that  she  will  never 
receive  demonstrations  of  love  from  them,  such  as  she  sees  other  parents 
giving  their  children,  her  yearning  is  turned  into  resentment  and  a  desire  to 
punish  them  for  this  deprivation."  ^* 

4.  A  mother  who  is  herself  frustrated  and  deprived  of  a  happy  marital 
relationship  tends  to  imbue  her  children  with  a  distorted  view  of  sex.  "Dis- 
appointed in  her  own  marriage,  she  is  apt  to  be  either  entirely  neglectful  of  her 
daughter  or  to  bring  her  up  to  hate  men  and  keep  away  from  them.  Or  she  may 
be  too  restrictive,  overwatchful,  and  overprotective,  so  that  the  girl  is  never 
able  to  develop  into  a  mature  person.  Such  children  are  no  more  fortified  to 
meet  life's  problems  than  are  children  who  have  been  neglected  or  abused; 
they  are  unable  to  develop  the  values  which  they  can  use  as  safeguards."  ^^ 

5.  The  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  family  who  has  been  discriminated 
against  in  the  family,  or  rejected  and  suppressed,  tries  to  assert  herself  and 
punish  her  family  by  yielding  to  the  supposed  love  of  a  man. 

6.  The  girl  takes  vengeance  against  the  parents  for  their  forbidding  her 
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to  see  a  man  of  a  different  religion.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  girls  at  Lakeview 
today  have  been  involved  with  men  of  faiths  other  than  their  own.  (Lakeview 
is  a  home  supervised  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  but  is  not  exclusively 
for  Jewish  girls.) 

Mrs.  Edlin  concludes  by  finding  in  all  these  categories  one  persistent  ele- 
ment: the  girls  are  all  problems  in  parent-child  relationships.  "All  are  in 
truth  wandering  in  search  of  the  emotional  security  of  which  they  were  deprived 
at  home."  -^^  But  why  do  these  girls  become  unwed  mothers  when  others  who 
have  also  been  emotionally  deprived  do  not;  why  do  they  turn  in  that  direction 
rather  than  in  the  direction  of  vandaUsm,  alcohoUsm,  chronic  invalidism  as  do 
some  other  emotionally  deprived  girls?  "Maybe,"  writes  Mrs.  Edlin,  "in  the 
next  forty  years  workers  in  this  field  may  find  a  clearer  answer  than  we  can 
give  at  present."  ^" 

A  separate  and  distinct  problem  for  Mrs.  EdUn  is  the  parentless  girl  who 
becomes  an  unwed  mother.  To  a  girl  who  has  been  an  orphan  or  whose  par- 
ents are  divorced,  leaving  the  child  to  be  handled  by  one  realtive  after  another 
or  by  a  foster  home  or  institution,  unwed  motherhood  may  be  an  experience 
which  has  great  meaning  for  her  in  love  and  affection.  In  Mrs.  Edlin's  experi- 
ence this  type  of  girl  is  usually  an  adolescent.  In  these  cases  of  parentless 
unwed  mothers,  "the  man  has  not  played  merely  a  secondary  role  in  the  girl's 
life — that  of  a  weapon  of  revenge  against  the  family — but  has  had  for  her  a 
purpose  and  a  meaning  in  himself.  For  this  reason  the  child  has  a  greater 
significance,  and  the  girl  has  a  much  stronger  desire  to  keep  it  with  her.  The 
child  has  come  as  a  result  of  her  attempt  to  alleviate  her  loneliness,  and  she 
therefore  sees  it  as  the  assurance  that  she  will  have  someone  of  her  own  to 
love  and  be  loved  by."  °^  Unless  these  parentless  girls  can  acquire  the  feeling 
that  they  are  loved  for  themelves,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  take  the  crucial 
step  of  surrendering  the  baby  for  adoption. 

Certain  general  conclusions  arise  from  these  cases  ranging  over  forty 
years.  One  is  that  poverty  in  and  of  itself  is  not  the  cause  of  unwed  motherhood 
(as  Leontine  Young  has  also  stressed)  but  the  precipitant  of  frustrations  rooted 
in  the  original  families  of  the  girls.  Of  the  Lakeview  girls  who  kept  their  chil- 
dren about  80  per  cent  of  them  have  been  married  to  men  other  than  the 
actual  fathers  of  the  children.  These  marriages  have  proved  to  be  the  more 
successful  ones.  The  most  difficult  cases  are  those  where  the  girl  has  become 
involved  with  an  already  married  man.  The  girl  usually  claims  that  she  did  not 
know  he  was  already  married;  the  man  promises  to  marry  her  but  never  does. 
"Most  of  these  men  are  neurotic  and  irresponsible,  with  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  their  present  conduct — they  married  too  young,  the  wife  doesn't  treat  them 
properly,  they're  sure  the  wife  is  'two-timing'  them;  and  some  really  seem  to 
delude  themselves  with  the  vague  hope  that  the  wife  will  eventually  grant  them 
a  divorce,  despite  the  lack  of  any  basis  for  such  an  anticipation."  ^^ 

The  girl  who  succeeds  in  keeping  and  rearing  her  child  in  the  "normal" 
manner  is  the  exception  among  those  studied  by  Mrs.  Edlin.  Even  when  a 
legal  action  for  acknowledgment  of  paternity  and  support  of  the  child  is  suc- 
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cessful  (and  most  girls  are  reluctant  to  resort  to  this  action  in  which  they 
must  divulge  most  intimate  secrets  of  their  relationship  in  the  courts),  the 
child  lacks  the  security  of  a  home  and  remains  under  a  handicap  unless,  of 
course,  the  girl  marries  and  her  husband  is  willing  to  accept  the  child  as  a 
member  of  the  new  family. 

Of  all  the  alternatives  open  to  the  unwed  mother  concerning  what  to  do 
about  her  baby,  adoption — as  we  have  already  pointed  out — is  the  most  pref- 
erable, except  where  the  father  can  and  wants  to  marry  the  girl  or  where  the 
child  lives  with  the  girl's  parents  awaiting  the  girl's  marriage  later  on  to  some- 
one else.  During  recent  years  Lakeview's  records  and  those  of  other  social 
agencies  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  babies  of  unwed  mothers  are  now  placed 
for  adoption.  Only  about  one-third  keep  their  children  under  some  arrange- 
ment. Adoption  permits  the  girls  to  take  up  their  lives  again  relatively  un- 
impeded. But,  writes  Mrs.  Edlin: 

It  is  a  sad  and  tragic  conclusion  to  a  sad  story  when  a  girl  in  search 
of  love  and  security  is  propelled  into  unwed  motherhood.  What  is  most  tragic 
is  the  fact  that  she  has  received  so  little  out  of  her  relationship  with  the 
father  of  her  child.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  she  has  had  to  go  through 
pregnancy  and  childbirth,  only  to  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to  give  up 
the  child  and  return  to  the  outside  world  empty-handed  and  burdened  with 
remorse. 

I  have  been  led  to  consider  adoption  as  the  solution  in  the  average 
case,  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  at  best,  a  compromise.  Theoretically  and 
practically,  it  is  necessary.  And  yet,  whenever  I  see  a  girl  lift  her  child  out 
of  its  crib,  and  hold  it  for  the  last  time  before  it  is  taken  away,  I  feel  the 
human  pain  of  it. 

But  what  choice  has  the  girl?  We  have  seen  the  tragedy  of  those  children 
who  were  left  in  foster  homes  and  never  taken  by  the  mother.  We  have 
seen  the  plight  of  the  girl  who  keeps  her  child  and  lives  with  it  on  government 
allowance.  We  have  observed  the  conflicts  and  doubts  of  the  girl  who  gives 
up  the  baby  for  adoption.  It  must  by  now  be  apparent  that  no  matter  what 
plan  a  girl  decides  upon,  she  is  caught  in  a  dilemma  to  which  society  must 
eventually  give  the  answer.^'' 

Conclusion  on  the  out-of-wedlock 

In  our  type  of  culture  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  so-called  illegiti- 
macy impossible,  for  this  would  mean  the  ability  to  make  premarital  and  extra- 
marital coitus  impossible  and  we  have  already  seen  its  extent  and  significance. 
To  be  sure,  the  laws  of  our  states  forbid  coitus  by  juveniles  as  legally  defined 
in  each  state,  and  thirty-five  states  of  the  union  attempt  to  penalize  as  fornica- 
tion premarital  coitus  which  occurs  between  the  age  at  which  the  individual 
becomes  a  biological  adult  and  the  age  at  which  he  or  she  marries.  There  are 
thirteen  states  which  attach  no  such  penalty  to  it  so  long  as  it  involves  no  force, 
fraud,  public  display,  or  payment  of  money.  Even  in  the  states  which  penalize 
it  the  law  is  not  enforced  with  any  rigor.  Indeed  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  law  is  not  enforced  at  all  and  is  not  enforceable. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  out-of-wedlock  children  are  born  every  year  in 
the  United  States;  hundreds  are  being  born  every  day.  The  tragedy  has  as 
elements  emotional  unsetdement  in  the  girl  in  her  home  through  her  parents 
and  siblings,  opportunities  present  in  a  society  where  coital  privacy  and 
anonymity  are  possible,  the  delayed  age  for  marriage,  the  failure  to  use  contra- 
ceptives. Chiefly  it  is  a  tragedy  in  the  perverseness  of  human  beings.  In  the 
cases  where  the  woman  unconsciously  compulsively  needs  to  have  the  baby  in 
order  to  work  through  her  mother-ridden  or  father-ridden  difficulties  we  may 
be  faced  with  a  real  "poser" — if  the  woman  does  not  have  the  baby  where 
can  the  energy  tied  in  with  her  hate,  resentment  or  vengeance,  be  directed?  If, 
to  speculate,  the  alternative  forms  of  behavior  possible  for  such  a  traumatized 
woman  are,  let  us  say,  promiscuity,  vengeful  marriage,  psychosomatic  illness, 
murder,  suicide,  larceny  or  out-of-wedlock  motherhood,  then  surely  we  have 
the  dilemma  of  lesser  and  greater  evils  as  options.  But  the  options  are  really 
not  options  on  a  rational  level.  As  regards  unconscious  motivation,  it  is  gen- 
erally not  easy  and  may  be  impossible  to  clearly  delineate  what  a  person  would 
have  done  if  he  had  not  done  what  he  did  do  or  what  the  consequences  for 
him  would  be  if  he  had  not  done  what  he  did  do. 

Every  child,  born  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  is  a  natural  child;  it  is  society 
that  makes  the  child  illegitimate,  its  mother  scorned,  its  father  punishable.  Yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  our  understanding  of  the  problem  has  been  so  deep- 
ened, so  filled  wih  human  compassion,  as  a  result  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
determinants  in  the  life  history  and  the  larger  social  setting,  that  we  have 
established  institutional  ways  and  means  for  helping  what  appear  as  emotional 
and  social  unfortunates.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot  undo  what  moments  of  passion 
often  without  pleasure  have  done,  but  we  can  see  that  we  do  not  sacrifice  three 
lives  on  the  altar  of  our  projective  condemnation  in  others  of  what  lurks  so 
darkly  and  treacherously  in  us  all.  To  each  his  own  may  be  a  motto  for  the 
conjugal  family,  but  to  each  everybody  else's  may  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
members  of  the  human  family. 
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25     •     Some  Other  Types  of  Deviant  Behavior: 
Homosexuality,  Prostitution,  Incest 


If  homosexuality  were  to  sweep  over  society  it  would  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
marital  institution,  a  threat  to  family  life,  and  a  threat  to  the  propagation  of 
the  race.  The  study  of  homosexuality  concerns  us  in  the  sociology  of  the  family 
not  solely  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  however,  but  also  because  through  it 
we  are  led  to  a  fundamental  understanding  of  choice  of  love-object,  we  deepen 
our  understanding  of  the  basic  role  of  parental  love  and  child  care  in  arousing 
and  achieving  heterosexuality,  and  we  are  led  to  re-emphasize  some  cultural 
bases  for  deviations  from  marital  and  familial  standards. 

Homosexuality  in  the  United  States 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  on  active,  practicing  homosexuals  in  the 
United  States  (or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter).  The  two  Kinsey  reports  on 
sexual  behavior  in  the  human  male  and  the  human  female  give  us  important 
information,  however.  A  limitation  in  these  reports  here  is  that  they  classify 
as  homosexual  even  those  isolated  activities  of  adolescent  exploratory  be- 
havior most  often  never  repeated.  But  it  is  somewhat  misleading  to  lump  these 
activities  with  those  of  confirmed  homosexuals  whose  love-objects  are  per- 
sistendy  and  consistently  of  the  same  sex. 

Lumping  under  the  heading  of  homosexual  outlet  those  with  any  homo- 
sexual experience  at  all,  even  a  single  experience,  Kinsey  and  his  collaborators 
reached  the  conclusion  based  upon  the  male  sample  that  at  least  37  per  cent 
of  the  male  population  has  some  homosexual  experience  (physical  contact  to 
the  point  of  orgasm)  between  the  beginning  of  adolescence  and  old  age.  "This 
is  more  than  one  male  in  three  of  the  persons  that  one  may  meet  as  he  passes 
along  a  city  street.  Among  the  males  who  remain  unmarried  until  the  age  of 
35,  almost  exactly  50  per  cent  have  homosexual  experience  between  the  be- 
ginning of  adolescence  and  that  age.  Some  of  these  persons  have  but  a  single 
experience,  and  some  of  them  have  much  more  or  even  a  lifetime  of  experience; 
but  all  of  them  have  at  least  some  experience  to  the  point  of  orgasm."  ^  These 
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authors  tells  us  that  they  were  totally  unprepared  to  find  such  incidence  data 
when  they  undertook  their  research.  They  were  repeatedly  assailed  with  doubts 
until  each  new  group  that  they  investigated  provided  substantially  the  same 
data.  "Whether  the  histories  were  taken  in  one  large  city  or  another,  whether 
they  were  taken  in  large  cities,  in  small  towns,  or  in  rural  areas,  whether  they 
came  from  one  college  or  from  another,  a  church  school  or  a  state  university 
or  some  private  institution,  whether  they  came  from  one  part  of  the  country 
or  from  another,  the  incidence  data  on  the  homosexual  have  been  more  or 
less  the  same."  ^ 

Among  males  who  have  had  any  homosexual  experience  after  the  onset 
of  adolescence  the  number  is  greatest  in  the  group  that  enters  high  school 
but  does  not  go  beyond.  In  this  group,  according  to  the  Kinsey  report,  55  per 
cent  of  the  males  who  are  still  single  by  thirty  years  of  age  have  had  the 
experience  of  being  brought  to  climax  through  a  physical  contact  with  an- 
other male.  Among  those  who  never  go  beyond  grade  school  the  corresponding 
figure  is  45  per  cent  and  for  the  males  who  belong  to  the  college  level  40  per 
cent.^ 

Among  single  males  in  the  population,  the  highest  active  incidence 
figures  occur  in  the  older  age  groups.  Between  adolescence  and  15  years  of 
age  about  1  male  in  4  (27%)  has  some  homosexual  experience.  The  figures 
rise  to  nearly  1  male  in  3  in  the  later  teens  and  appear  to  drop  a  bit  in  the 
early  twenties.  Among  those  who  are  not  married  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
twenties,  the  incidence  is  about  1  male  in  3,  and  the  figures  increase  slightly 
among  older  unmarried  males  (39%).  There  are  some  minor  differences  in 
the  trends  in  the  different  social  levels.^ 

Males  who  become  adolescent  at  an  early  age  show  in  the  Kinsey  report  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  homosexual  activities  than  late  maturing  adoles- 
cents. Whether  early  sexual  maturation  is  itself  a  sign  of  psychic  disturbance 
of  a  sort  leading  to  homosexuality  is  a  conjecture  not  raised  in  the  Kinsey 
report. 

Among  married  males  the  highest  incidences  of  homosexual  activity  in 
the  Kinsey  sample  appear  to  occur  between  ages  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  with 
decreasing  percentages  with  advancing  age.  But  the  authors  are  wary  of  these 
figures  since  younger,  unmarried  males  have  regularly  given  them  some  record 
of  sexual  contacts  with  older,  married  males.  They  think  that  many  married 
males  with  homosexual  experience  during  the  married  state  have  undoubtedly 
escaped  their  investigation. 

Is  male  homosexuality  peculiar  to  our  culture?  The  answer  is  decidedly 
negative.  It  has  flourished  in  all  cultures  and  was  openly  rampant  in  ancient 
Greece,  in  the  very  golden  age  of  Pericles.  Classical  Greek  civilization  is 
strongly  marked  by  young-boy  love  among  mature  males  (pederasty).  The 
dialogues  of  Plato  bespeak  its  open  activity.  Male  homosexuality  does  not  seem 
any  more  prevalent  today  than  in  earlier  times  in  the  United  States.  "There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  homosexual  involves  more  males  or,  for  that  matter, 
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fewer  males  today  than  it  did  among  older  generations,  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  specific  record  in  the  present  study  goes."  ^ 

Contrary  to  the  view  of  Freud  and  some  clinicians  the  Kinsey  report  on 
the  human  female  found  that  homosexual  responses  and  completed  contacts 
occurred  among  more  males  than  among  females.  "Compared  with  the  males, 
there  were  only  about  a  half  to  a  third  as  many  of  the  females  who  were,  in 
any  age  period,  primarily  or  exclusively  homosexual."  ^  Of  the  142  females 
in  the  Kinsey  report  who  had  had  the  most  extensive  homosexual  experience, 
71  per  cent  said  that  they  had  no  regrets,  6  per  cent  that  they  had  slight  regrets, 
3  per  cent  that  they  were  somewhat  regretful,  and  20  per  cent  that  they  were 
regretful.  Of  the  total  group  who  had  ever  had  any  homosexual  experience 
among  the  females,  1 8  per  cent  said  that  they  expected  to  continue  this  experi- 
ence. Of  this  group  who  expected  to  continue  their  homosexual  careers,  the 
Kinsey  report  tells  us:  "The  group  .  .  .  represented  every  social  and  eco- 
nomic level,  from  the  best  placed  to  the  lowest  in  the  social  organization.  The 
list  included  store  clerks,  factory  workers,  nurses,  secretaries,  social  workers, 
and  prostitutes."  ^ 

THE    BASIS    OF    HOMOSEXUALITY 

Our  understanding  of  the  psychodynamics  of  homosexuality  and  of  its 
persistence  in  societies  comes  through  psychoanalysis.  Sigmund  Freud  became 
intensively  concerned  with  finding  scientific  answers  for  the  occurrence  of 
homosexuality.  In  1905  he  writes:  "I  have  never  yet  come  through  a  single 
psycho-analysis  of  a  man  or  a  woman  without  having  to  take  into  account  a 
very  considerable  current  of  homosexuality."  ^  Four  years  later  we  find  him 
categorically  asserting:  "There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  distinguishing 
a  special  homosexual  instinct.  What  constitutes  a  homosexual  is  a  peculiarity 
not  in  his  instinctual  life  but  in  his  object-choice."  ^  At  this  time  he  also  wrote 
that  homosexuals  are  persons  who,  owing  to  the  erotogenic  importance  of  their 
own  genitals,  cannot  do  without  a  similar  feature  in  their  sexual  object.  In  the 
course  of  their  development  from  autoeroticism  to  object-love  they  have  re- 
mained at  a  point  of  fixation  between  the  two.  This  arresting  of  the  libido  can 
occur  in  both  women  and  men,  and  Freud  thinks  that  homosexuality  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  common  in  women  than  in  men.  In  1920  we  find  Freud  in- 
veighing against  the  popular  idea  that  a  homosexual  man  must  look  and  act 
effeminate  or  that  a  homosexual  woman  must  look  and  act  like  a  man.  "The 
mystery  of  homosexuality  is  therefore  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  is  commonly 
depicted  in  popular  expositions,  e.g.,  a  feminine  personality,  which  therefore 
has  to  love  a  man,  is  unhappily  attached  to  a  male  body;  or  a  masculine  per- 
sonality, irresistibly  attracted  by  women,  is  unfortunately  cemented  to  a 
female  body."  i° 

There  are  three  different  series  of  characteristics  which  may  be  involved 
in  homosexuality.  The  first  involves  a  biological  freak,  an  individual  with 
physical  bisexual  characteristics — physical   hermaphroditism.   Here   the  in- 
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dividual  has  physical  elements  of  both  sexes.  The  second  series  involves  mental 
sexual  characteristics  pertaining  to  the  masculine  or  feminine  attitude.  To  one 
extent  or  another  every  individual  has  mental  characteristics  of  the  opposite 
sex,  for  example,  the  woman  has  claiming  tendencies  and  the  man  exhibits 
tenderness  and  solicitude.  The  third  series  of  characteristics  is  involved  in  the 
kind  of  love-object  choice  made  by  an  individual.  It  is  the  third  series  of  char- 
acteristics that  is  of  surpassing  importance  in  understanding  the  phenomenon 
of  active  homosexuality.  The  active  homosexual  manifestly  chooses  a  person 
of  his  own  sex  as  love-object,  but  in  all  "normal"  people  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable measure  of  latent  or  unconscious  homosexuality  that  can  be  detected. 
"If  these  findings  are  taken  into  account,  then,  to  be  sure,  the  supposition  that 
nature  in  a  freakish  mood  created  a  'third  sex'  falls  to  the  ground."  ^^  Active 
homosexuals  are  made;  they  are  not  born  that  way. 

Homosexuality  is  an  inversion  of  erotic  energy;  there  has  been  a  deflection 
of  the  erotic  instinct  onto  its  own  genital  foundations.  Success  in  treating  con- 
firmed active  homosexuals  and  bringing  them  around  to  heterosexuality  is  not 
very  striking,  Freud  found,  and  others  have  since  confirmed  this  finding.  "In 
general,  to  undertake  to  convert  a  fully  developed  homosexual  into  a  hetero- 
sexual is  not  much  more  promising  than  to  do  the  reverse,  only  that  for  good 
practical  reasons  the  latter  is  never  attempted."  ^-  Freud  then  continues: 

In  actual  numbers  the  successes  achieved  by  psychoanalytic  treatment 
of  the  various  forms  of  homosexuality,  which,  to  be  sure,  are  manifold,  are 
not  very  striking.  As  a  rule  the  homosexual  is  not  able  to  give  up  the  object 
of  his  pleasure,  and  one  cannot  convince  him  that  if  he  changed  to  the  other 
object  he  would  find  again  the  pleasure  that  he  has  renounced.  If  he  comes 
to  be  treated  at  all,  it  is  mostly  through  the  pressure  of  external  motives, 
such  as  the  social  disadvantages  and  dangers  attaching  to  his  choice  of  ob- 
ject, and  such  components  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  prove  them- 
selves too  weak  in  the  struggle  against  the  sexual  impulses.  One  then  soon 
discovers  his  secret  plan,  namely,  to  obtain  from  the  striking  failure  of  his 
attempt  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  he  has  done  everything  possible  against 
his  abnormality,  to  which  he  can  now  resign  himself  with  an  easy  conscience. 
The  case  is  somewhat  different  when  consideration  for  beloved  parents  and 
relatives  has  been  the  motive  for  his  attempt  to  be  cured.  Then  there  really 
are  libidinal  tendencies  present  which  may  put  forth  energies  opposed  to  the 
homosexual  choice  of  object,  though  their  strength  is  rarely  sufficient.  It  is 
only  where  the  homosexual  fixation  has  not  yet  become  strong  enough,  or 
where  there  are  considerable  rudiments  and  vestiges  of  a  heterosexual  choice 
of  object,  i.e.,  in  a  still  oscillating  or  in  a  definitely  bisexual  organization,  that 
one  may  make  a  more  favorable  prognosis  for  psycho-analytic  therapy. ^^ 

Public  horror  at  the  prevalence  of  homosexuality  (and  the  horror  is 
greater  for  male  homosexuality  than  for  female  homosexuality  since  in  male 
homosexuality  the  seed  of  the  race  is  wasted)  may  be  viewed  as  a  projection 
of  the  horror  we  feel  at  being  forced  to  realize  in  its  presence  that  latently 
there  are  such  tendencies  in  us.  But  that  homosexuality  is  not  "normal"  is 
manifested  by  homosexuals  themselves.  As  Lawrence  Kubie  has  pointed  out: 
".  ,  .  Not  infrequently  a  man  who  is  living  as  a  homosexual  has  unconscious 
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heterosexual  fantasies,  as  if  his  homosexual  activity  were  intended  to  work  a 
magical  change  on  his  own  body  which  would  make  him  capable  of  becoming 
heterosexual  'like  everybody  else.'  This  is  one  of  the  many  paradoxical  findings 
which  emerge  from  any  intimate  study  of  the  homosexual,  and  which  make  it 
impossible  to  dismiss  homosexual  activity  casually  or  to  accept  it  as  'normal' 
merely  because  it  is  prevalent."  ^*  Kubie's  last  comment  is  directed  against  the 
Kinsey  report  on  the  human  male,  which  accepts  homosexuality  in  men  as 
normal  simply  because  it  is  so  prevalent. 

HOMOSEXUALITY,    OBJECT-CHOICE,    PARENTS,    AND    CHILDREN 

Why  does  an  individual  choose  someone  of  the  same  sex  as  erotic  and 
genital  love-object?  Our  emphasis  here  need  not  be  upon  those  generally  recog- 
nized adolescent  crushes  such  as  girls  have  upon  their  women  teachers,  nor 
upon  the  innocent  attachment  of  adolescent  boys  for  older  men,  nor  even  upon 
incidental  and  relatively  isolated  active  homosexuality  found  among  the  young 
which  withers  away  with  young  adulthood,  when  heterosexual  love-objects 
are  chosen  and  heterosexuality  becomes  dominant  and  paramount.  By  homo- 
sexuality here  we  mean  confirmed,  persistent  attachment  to  genitality  through 
persons  of  the  same  sex. 

In  Freud's  analysis  of  a  case  of  homosexuality  in  a  woman,  her  love- 
object  he  found  was  a  substitute  for  her  mother.  Before  her  homosexuality 
appeared  her  libido  was  focused  on  motherhood,  but  after  a  certain  event  in 
her  family  "she  became  a  homosexual  attracted  to  mature  women,  and  has  re- 
mained so  ever  since."  ^^'  The  family  event  that  turned  her  in  this  direction  was 
a  new  pregnancy  of  her  mother  and  the  birth  of  a  third  brother  when  the 
woman  in  question  was  sixteen.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  she  turned  away 
from  her  father?  "The  girl  was  just  experiencing  the  revival  of  the  infantile 
Oedipus-complex  at  puberty  when  she  suffered  a  great  disappointment.  She 
became  keenly  conscious  of  the  wish  to  have  a  child,  and  a  male  one;  that  it 
was  her  father's  child  and  his  image  that  she  desired,  her  consciousness  was 
not  allowed  to  know.  And  then — it  was  not  she  who  bore  the  child,  but  the 
unconsciously  hated  rival,  her  mother.  Furiously  resentful  and  embittered,  she 
turned  away  from  her  father,  and  from  men  altogether.  After  this  first  great 
reverse  she  forswore  her  womanhood  and  sought  another  goal  for  her  libido."  ^^ 

A  male  counterpart  of  this  woman  who  turned  against  men  because  her 
father  had  in  fantasy  betrayed  her  shows  up  in  the  man  who  has  been  jilted 
by  his  female  lover  and  turns  against  women  and  to  men.  The  opposite  sex 
thus  becomes  introjected  into  the  primary  narcissistic  process  and  the  indi- 
vidual fantasizes  himself  as  the  opposite  sex  and  turns  to  someone  of  his  same 
sex  for  love.  What  he  could  not  have  he  becomes. 

These  cases  of  a  turn  to  homosexuality  in  a  woman  and  a  man  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  process  but  are  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

Explanations  of  the  dynamics  of  homosexual  love-object  choice  may  run 
as  follows.  The  aggressive  male  homosexual  may  combine  a  turning  on  the 
mother,  who  in  fantasy  has  spumed  him  for  his  father,  with  the  desire  to  cas- 
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trate  the  father  which  symboHcally  involves  the  taking  of  his  potency  through  a 
surrogate.  In  the  case  of  the  passive  male  homosexual  we  may  have  an  instance 
of  masochism  based  on  the  desire  to  be  castrated  by  the  father,  to  surrender 
to  him.  The  passive  male  homosexual  may  seek  to  be  loved  by  his  father  as  a 
woman  rather  than  hating  him  as  a  man,  and  he  chooses  as  love-object  the 
very  father  that  he  aboriginally  wanted  to  hate.  To  the  surrogate  he  mas- 
ochistically surrenders  as  a  sign  of  love.  In  the  case  of  the  female  passive 
homosexual  she  may  surrender  to  her  mother,  who  has  taken  from  her  all 
possibility  of  ever  having  the  father  or  father-substitute;  by  forgoing  her  hetero- 
sexual womanhood  she  thinks  she  pays  her  mother  back.  In  the  case  of  the 
aggressive  female  homosexual  we  may  have  a  narcissistic  preoccupation  with 
her  own  sex.  In  both  cases  of  passive  and  aggressive  women  we  may  have  the 
refusal  to  give  the  mother  and  father  the  satisfaction  of  their  ever  becoming 
women  who  can  bear  children.  Revenge  and  self-torture  are  admixed  here.  In 
certain  cases  of  male  and  female  homosexuality  we  may  have  alternations  of 
passivity  and  aggression  between  the  two  homosexual  partners  so  that  some- 
times one  takes  revenge,  sometimes  one  inflicts  self-torture  on  oneself.  Homo- 
sexuality is  as  complicated  in  its  psychodynamics  as  heterosexuality,  and  like 
heterosexuality  its  foundations  are  generaUy  laid  down  in  the  family  in  which 
the  individual  has  been  reared. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  external  circumstances  to  turn  an  individual 
into  a  homosexual.  Rather  than  psychodynamic  homosexuality  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  circumstantial  homosexuality.  Early  and  regular  homosexuality 
in  boys  and  girls  due  to  sexual  depredations  of  adults  upon  them  may  so  de- 
flect the  libido  in  its  object-choice  and  so  attune  the  organism  to  one  side  of  its 
bisexuality  that  it  is  cut  off  from  the  other  side. 

In  some  cases  we  find  individuals  who  are  bisexually  active  and  combine 
marriage  and  the  family  with  outside  homosexual  activity. 

Not  all  homosexuals  publicly  manifest  behavior  patterns  that  are  blatantly 
perverse  in  other  areas  of  social  life.  Indeed  there  are  some  whose  homo- 
sexuality is  joined  with  highly  constructive  social  behavior.  Their  homo- 
sexuality has  been,  as  it  were,  compartmentalized  and  they  make  contributions 
to  human  progress,  to  art  and  to  science.  To  all  outward  appearances  they 
are  "respectable,"  law-abiding  citizens.  Others  who  struggle  against  an  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  acts,  Freud  writes,  distinguish  themselves  by  taking  a 
particularly  active  share  in  the  general  interests  of  humanity — interests  which 
have  themselves  sprung  from  a  sublunation  of  erotic  instincts. 

THE    COURSE    OF    HOMOSEXUALITY 

Homosexual  activity  in  the  male  is  centered  in  either  orality  or  anality, 
with  orality  apparently  being  the  more  usual  technique.  There  are  those  who 
hold  that  male  anal  intercourse  is  homosexual  only  with  regard  to  the  passive 
partner  since  for  the  active  partner  it  is  physiologically  the  same  as  heterosexual 
anal  intercourse.  Among  females  Helene  Deutsch  thinks  the  kind  of  erotic 
activity  depends  upon  the  earlier  relation  of  the  woman  to  her  mother.  Where 
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genital  trauma  and  penis-envy  are  involved,  a  full-scale  phallic  activity  de- 
velops but  where  the  relationship  seeks  for  infantile  solicitude  and  tenderness 
she  thinks  the  phallic  activity  may  be  slight.  Of  the  more  phallically  oriented 
women  full-scale  homosexual  activity  means  "to  sleep  together  closely  em- 
braced, to  suck  each  other's  nipples,  to  feel  masturbatory  genital  and  anal 
excitations,  to  practice  intensive  mutual  cunnilingus."  ^'^ 

Among  confirmed  female  homosexuals  the  likelihood  is  that  they  will  be 
attached  to  one  partner  for  some  time;  among  confirmed  male  homosexuals 
there  is  a  flitting  about  from  one  partner  to  another.  Kubie,  commenting  on 
this  latter  phenomenon,  points  out  that  the  psychiatrist  recognizes  that  quite 
apart  from  social  condemnation  the  male  homosexual  is  rarely  able  to  establish 
enduring  relationships.  "He  seems  always  to  be  seeking  something  that  cannot 
be  achieved  in  the  simple  physical  experience  with  anyone,  no  matter  how 
complete  this  may  be;  and  this  drives  him  on  constantly  to  new  excesses  and  to 
new  relationships.  Comparable  unconscious  forces  contribute  to  the  occurrence 
of  heterosexual  promiscuity  and  compulsive  extramarital  affairs."  ^^  Further, 
Kubie  tells  us:  ".  .  .  There  is  in  the  life  of  most  homosexuals  this  haunting 
search  for  something  unattainable;  and  while  the  psychiatrist  recognizes  some- 
thing not  dissimilar  in  all  human  living,  including  heterosexuality,  this  futile 
search  seems  to  characterize  the  homosexual  to  a  greater  extent.  ...  If  the 
analyst's  selected  experience  is  in  any  way  characteristic  of  the  whole  group, 
it  would  indicate  that  the  role  of  unconscious  and  unattainable  goals  is  greater 
in  the  homosexual  than  in  the  heterosexual  adjustment."  ^^ 

Simone  de  Beauvoir  contends  that  female  homosexuality  or  lesbianism 
is  no  more  a  perversion  deliberately  indulged  than  it  is  a  curse  of  fate.  "It  is 
an  attitude  chosen  in  a  certain  situation — that  is,  at  once  motivated  and  freely 
adopted.  .  .  .  It  is  one  way,  among  others,  in  which  woman  solves  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  her  condition  in  general,  by  her  erotic  situation  in  particular."  ~^' 
This  assertion  by  Beauvoir,  which  is  strictly  in  line  with  her  condemnation  of 
the  assignment  of  an  inferior  social  position  to  woman,  unfortunately  de- 
emphasizes  that  her  lesbianism  is  involved  in  her  life  history.  There  is  a 
lesbian  strain  in  all  women  but  why  some  women  transform  this  strain  into 
the  guide-lines  of  their  total  sexual  life  is  the  real  issue.  To  protect  otherwise 
law-abiding  lesbians — or  mature  male  homosexuals  who  are  not  predatory  and 
are  not  pederasts — from  unjust  criticism  does  not  require  that  we  play  down 
the  complicated  psychodynamics  by  which  they  have  come  to,  and  cling  to, 
this  way  of  life.  Any  assumption  that  through  homosexuality  a  woman  "frees" 
herself  from  men  is  completely  erroneous.  The  lesbian  actually  is  trying  to  free 
herself  from  women,  and  particularly  that  woman  who  was  her  mother,  by 
refusing  to  be  a  woman  like  her.  Turning  away  from  men  is  her  way  of 
turning  away  from  her  original  womanhood,  which  she  must  deny  herself  if 
she  is  to  get  back  at  the  maternal  image.  She  takes  her  mother's  place  by  spite- 
ful identification.  She  seeks  to  become  a  woman  by  refusing  to  be  one,  and 
this  is  her  permanent  frustration. 

The  course  of  male  homosexuality  is  no  more  simple  a  phenomenon  than 
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is  lesbianism.  In  male  homosexuality  sadism  or  masochism  becomes  an  end  in 
itself.  Alexander  terms  homosexuality  an  interrupted  sexual  development. 
"Anxiety  and  guilt  aroused  by  competitiveness  in  the  oedipal  situation  and 
sibling  rivalry  cause  masochism  and  homosexuality.  In  the  latter,  competition 
is  avoided  by  submission  to  the  parental  rival.  Identification  with  the  parent 
of  the  opposite  sex  achieves  the  same  purpose.  We  often  see  an  interesting  fixa- 
tion on  intermediary  goals  connected  with  the  early  Oedipus  situation.  To 
separate  the  parents  a  boy  may  assume  a  feminine  and  seductive  attitude  to- 
ward the  father  which  later  contributes  to  his  homosexual  development. 
Originally  the  wooing  of  the  father  was  subordinate  to  the  normal  Oedipus 
drive  to  separate  the  father  from  the  mother.  Gradually,  however,  this  be- 
comes an  erotized  end  in  itself.  .  .  .  Another  common  factor  in  certain  types 
of  homosexuality  is  the  boy's  identification  with  his  mother,  which  prompts 
him  to  give  to  a  younger  boy  the  kind  of  love  he  wished  to  receive  from  his 
mother  and  thus  to  enjoy  vicarious  satisfaction.  Similarly  in  the  development 
of  masochism  punishment  at  first  relieved  guilt  engendered  by  hostility  toward 
the  father  or  mother.  Gradually  the  punishment  itself  becomes  erotized.  This 
obtains  also  in  sadism,  in  which  originally  aggressions  toward  a  parent  or 
sibling  were  aimed  at  obtaining  the  exclusive  love  of  the  other  parent.  Gradu- 
ally the  release  of  the  aggression  becomes  an  end  in  itself  as  sexual  sadism."  -^ 

Once  homosexuality  has  become  a  confirmed  and  persistent  means  of 
genital  outlet  and  erotic  attachment  it  is  almost  insuperably  difficult  to  bring 
the  adult  individual  involved  around  to  heterosexuality,  marital  felicity,  and 
family  life.  Even  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  achieve  a  marital  adjustment 
after  a  history  of  homosexuality,  the  results  have  not  proved  satisfactory,  as 
is  shown  in  the  history  of  a  man  discharged  from  the  Army  on  the  basis  of 
homosexuality  who  moved  away  from  his  home  town  after  discharge,  met  a 
girl,  and  married.  He  saw  his  problem  not  that  of  surrendering  homosexuality 
but  making  it  possible  for  him  to  continue  as  a  homosexual  without  getting 
into  difficulty  in  his  social  activities. -- 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  social  situations  which  push  some  individuals  into 
homosexuality:  military  life,  prison  life,  boarding-school  life,  and  other  forms 
of  social  relationship  where  one  sex  is  kept  from  contact  with  the  other.  Such 
living  conditions  may  bring  forth  latent  homosexuality  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  broken  through,  particularly  in  those  whose  early  family  life  had 
given  some  bend  in  that  direction. 

No  threat  to  marriage  and  family  life  in  the  United  States  is  posed  by  the 
present  prevalence  of  homosexuality  in  our  culture.  The  Wolfenden  report  in 
Britain  in  1957  recommended  that  mature  homosexuals  who  did  not  otherwise 
present  perils  to  social  living  should  not  be  molested.  Scientific  understanding 
and  knowledge  concerning  the  course  and  causes  of  homosexuality  lead  to 
realization  of  the  pervasive  influence  of  the  earlier  life  history  in  leading  indi- 
viduals toward  or  away  from  homosexuality.  In  general,  the  homosexual  way 
of  life  is  the  path  that  sexuality  takes  when  child-rearing  and  childhood  experi- 
ences emphasize  and  re-enforce  nonheterosexual  traits  that  inhere   in  the 
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human  being.  Traumatic  events  even  later — in  adolescence  and  young  adult- 
hood— can  also  cause  these  traits  to  be  activated  or  reactivated. 

SOCIAL    ATTITUDES    TOWARD    HOMOSEXUALITY 

The  two  extremes  in  public  attitude  toward  homosexuality  are  horror 
with  a  demand  for  suppression,  and  tolerance  based  upon  understanding.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  that  horror  toward  homosexuality  is  based  on  a 
reaction-formation.  To  be  horrified  avoids  recognition  of  its  basis  in  all  human 
beings.  But  the  attempt  to  suppress  homosexuality  completely  cannot  but  fail. 
The  Kinsey  report  on  the  male  offers  as  its  concluding  paragraph  in  the 
chapter  on  homosexual  outlet  the  following: 

If  all  persons  with  any  trace  of  homosexual  history,  or  those  who  were 
predominantly  homosexual,  were  eliminated  from  the  population  today,  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  incidence  of  the  homosexual  in  the  next 
generation  would  be  materially  reduced.  The  homosexual  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  human  sexual  activity  ever  since  the  dawn  of  history,  primarily 
because  it  is  an  expression  of  capacities  that  are  basic  in  the  human  animal.-^ 

To  isolate  all  homosexuals  in  a  program  for  treatment  suggests  that  we 
are  able  to  round  them  all  up  and  also  that  the  treatment  will  be  successful. 
The  first  is  not  possible  and  the  second  not  true.  But  the  other  extreme  of 
tolerance  and  understanding  may  appear  to  establish  such  a  permissive  at- 
titude toward  homosexuality  as  to  encourage  it.  Since  we  are  faced  with  its 
presence  in  this  generation  and  in  past  generations,  we  might  better  direct 
public  attention  to  the  family  life  and  child-rearing  practices  which  tend  to 
bring  forth  homosexuality  and  concentrate  upon  reducing  the  number  of  future 
homosexuals  by  that  heterosexual  love  in  the  family  which  becomes  the 
foundation  for  object-choice  by  individuals.  The  control  of  homosexuality  in 
situations  like  army  life,  prisons,  and  one-sex  schools  is  a  thorny  problem. 

The  Kinsey  report  on  the  human  female  notes  that  "there  appears  to  be 
no  other  major  culture  in  the  world  in  which  public  opinion  and  the  statute 
law  so  severely  penalize  homosexual  relationships  as  they  do  in  the  United 
States  today."  ^'*  Where  the  homosexual  relationship  involves  a  minor  the 
reason  for  such  a  severe  penalty  is  clear:  the  minor  is  being  preyed  upon  and 
turned  away  from  heterosexuality  before  he  has  been  permitted  entry  into  it. 
In  most  states  in  the  United  States  the  penalties  for  all  homosexual  practices 
are  very  severe,  as  severe  as  for  the  most  serious  crimes  of  violence.  In  most 
cultures  male  homosexuality  is  more  severely  condemned  than  female  but 
American  law,  at  least  nominally,  condemns  both  equally.  Enforcement  of  the 
law  against  female  homosexuality  is,  however,  almost  nil. 

These  American  statutes  appear  ...  to  have  gone  beyond  public  opin- 
ion in  their  condemnation  of  homosexual  relations  between  females,  for 
practically  no  females  seem  to  have  been  prosecuted  or  convicted  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  under  these  laws.  In  our  total  sample  of  several  hun- 
dred females  who  had  had  homosexual  experience,  only  three  had  had  minor 
difficulties  and  only  one  had  had  more  serious  difficulty  with  the  police,  and 
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none  of  the  cases  had  been  brought  to  court.  .  .  .  Our  search  through  the 
several  hundred  sodomy  opinions  which  have  been  reported  in  this  country 
between  1696  and  1952  has  failed  to  reveal  a  single  case  sustaining  the  con- 
viction of  a  female  for  homosexual  activity.''' 

The  reasons  for  this  difference  in  attitude  toward  male  and  female  homo- 
sexuality are  not  simple  and  clear.  The  Kinsey  report  on  the  female  lists  eleven 
factors  upon  which  this  difference  depends  but  suggests  that  there  are  probably 
still  others.'^ 

Seward  Hiltner,  the  theologian,  seeking  for  what  he  calls  a  socially  re- 
sponsible attitude  toward  homosexuality,  says  that  it  needs  to  involve  four 
factors.  First,  it  recognizes  the  differences  between  flurries  or  experiments  of 
a  homosexual  nature  in  the  earlier  years  of  human  development  and  a  fixed 
exclusive  homosexual  pattern  in  adulthood.  Second,  a  socially  responsible  at- 
titude toward  homosexuality  will  be  concerned  to  give  all  possible  help  to 
people  who  have  homosexual  tendencies  that  they  want  to  alter.  Third,  such 
an  attitude  will  make  distinctions  between  those  adult  exclusive  homosexuals 
who  are  predatory  (especially  in  relation  to  children  and  adolescents)  and 
those  who  are  socially  responsible  despite  their  homosexuality.  Fourth,  though 
accepting  even  exclusive  homosexuals  as  persons,  such  an  attitude  will  analyze 
and  challenge  the  rationalizations  of  the  homosexual  community  about  the 
nature,  meaning,  and  social  significance  of  homosexuality.^^ 

Homosexuality  is  sometimes  combined  with  prostitution,  payment  for 
homosexual  relations.  Female  homosexual  prostitution  is  exceedingly  rare  but 
homosexual  male  prostitution  is  not  so  rare.  Compared  with  female  hetero- 
sexual prostitution,  "Male  homosexual  prostitutes  less  often  derive  their  main 
income  from  such  activities,  and  less  often  engage  in  prostitution  for  any  long 
period  of  years."  ^^ 

Prostitution 

Prostitution,  a  word  usually  restricted  to  refer  to  payment  to  the  woman 
for  heterosexual  relations  and  so  used  in  this  section,  has  been  called  the 
world's  oldest  profession.  That  is,  no  matter  what  the  level  of  economic  de- 
velopment of  a  people,  no  matter  what  type  of  economic  system  they  have 
or  what  stage  of  technical  advancement  the  system  has  reached,  one  occupation 
is  present:  the  woman's  giving  herself  genitally  to  a  man  in  exchange  for 
money  or  material  favors,  without  further  commitment.  Some  authors  have 
mistakenly  given  the  special  name  "religious  prostitution"  to  the  practice  in 
ancient  Babylon  and  among  some  groups  in  India  where  dancing  girls  gave 
themselves  to  officiating  priests  and  to  visitors  of  houses  of  worship.  In  some 
societies  all  girls  were  expected  to  surrender  themselves  in  the  temples  for  a 
time  before  marriage  and  some  never  married  and  were  permanently  attached 
in  this  way.  But  to  call  this  institution  prostitution  is  to  miss  the  specific  at- 
tribute of  this  phenomenon:  the  exchange  basis  in  goods  or  money  for  a  sexual 
relationship.  The  prostitute  accepts  genital  relations  with  all  who  can  pay 
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something  or  with  all  who  can  pay  the  money  or  goods  fee  established.  Viewed 
in  this  light  so-called  religious  prostitution  is  not  prostitution  at  all,  any  more 
than  the  ius  primae  noctis  (right  of  first  night)  practiced  in  feudal  times  in 
parts  of  the  western  world,  among  other  places  and  times,  can  be  considered 
prostitution.  So-called  religious  prostitution  and  the  ius  primae  noctis  make 
into  legalized  social  institutions  certain  tendencies  in  human  beings.  In  the 
case  of  so-called  religious  prostitution  there  may  be  socially  instigated  obses- 
sional behavior  and  father-substitution  through  the  priests  who  are  permitted 
to  supplant  forbidden  love-objects.  In  the  ius  primae  noctis  the  institution 
may  be  looked  upon  as  involving  an  economic  father-substitute  (such  as  the 
lord  of  the  manor)  who  can  partake  of  his  serf's  goods — in  this  case  his 
daughters.  But  in  what  we  here  term  prostitution  there  is  an  exchange  of  money 
or  goods  for  a  genital  relation. 

THE    PROSTITUTE    AND    HER    CUSTOMERS 

The  personality  of  the  prostitute  today  is  a  mass  of  contradictions.  To  her 
violation  of  conventional  morality  she  combines  a  puritanical  strain  of  phony 
morality;  to  her  violation  of  the  institution  of  marriage  she  combines  a  fantasy 
that  she  will  finally  get  married;  to  her  travestying  of  the  role  of  mother- 
substitute  she  combines  a  deep  motherliness. 

Oswald  Schwarz  sought  to  establish  the  characteristics  in  women  that 
the  men  who  go  for  sexual  relations  to  a  prostitute  are  looking  for.-^  He  found 
three  such  characteristics.  The  first  is  the  anonyniit^!_ofjhe  prostitute:  she  has 
no  face  that  need  be  recognized,  no  name  that  will  be  remembered,  just  a  body./ 
Prostitutes  need  show  no  emotions,  just  technique;  no  individuality,  just  a)  ^^^ 
trade.  The  sej:ond  characteristic  relates  to  time;  the  association  with  a  pros- 
titute is  restricted  to  the  moment  when  it  takes  place.  It  has  no  extension  in 
time  and  is  wholly  unrelated  to  the  future.  The  third  characteristic  is  the  lack 
of  permanent  significance  in  the  relationship. 

The  three  types  of  men  who  frequent  prostitutes  are  the  sexually  im- 
mature, the  neurotic,  and  the  permanently  immature  adult.  The  sexually  im- 
mature are  the  adolescents  who  are  filled  with  a  wealth  of  sensual  emotion  that 
they  are  not  able  to  express  because  of  the  anomalous  roles  they  play  in  our 
society.  The  neurotic  type  Schwarz  describes  as  follows: 

They  are,  biologically  at  least,  grown-ups.  But  fear,  the  central  phenomenon 
of  the  neurotic  mentality,  holds  them  back  from  entering  into  a  proper,  per- 
sonal, complete  relationship  with  women.  Contact  and  union  mean  to  them 
surrender  and  captivity.  They  mistake  giving  themselves  for  giving  themselves 
up  or  away.  Merging  with  another  person  means  to  them  losing  their  own 
personality.  They  consider  emotions  as  bait  that  may  lure  them  into  a  trap, 
and  they  sense  danger  where  we  expect  happiness.  No  wonder  that  these 
men  try  to  avoid  risks  and  turn  to  women  who  offer  an  association  of  guar- 
anteed safety.  Here  again  the  prostitute  comes  to  their  aid:  the  anonymity 
and  transitoriness  of  the  relation  and  its  indifference  to  success  and  failure 
provide  the  sense  of  security  which  these  men  need  above  all. 
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The  third  and,  Schwarz  thinks,  by  far  the  largest  group  frequenting  prosti- 
tutes is  composed  of  men  who  never  become  mature.  Schwarz  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  mentality  of  prostitution — wherein  one  drives  emotional  reality 
behind  a  money  fagade — is  typical  of  our  society  altogether  and  that  the  whole 
way  of  living  of  mature  men  who  frequent  prostitutes  is  itself  a  generalized 
prostitution.  The  symbolism  of  money  has  become  so  all-pervasive  as  to  take 
over  the  libido  itself,  and  love-objects  and  money  become  interchangeable  in 
emotional  life. 

"love  for  a  harlot" 

Freud  found  an  even  deeper  generalized  pattern  among  some  men  who 
choose  only  prostitutes  as  love-objects.  Men  who  go  to  prostitutes  persistently 
and  consistently  (as  against  adolescents  v/ho  indulge  their  youthfulness  there 
and  more  mature  men  who  have  gone  once  or  twice)  are  making  a  love-object 
choice  even  under  these  conditions.  This  type  of  man  combines  two  conditions 
of  deviant  love.  The  first  is  the  need  for  an  injured  third  party.  Some  men 
make  object-choices  through  this  condition  alone  as  those  who  choose  a  mar- 
ried woman,  an  already  betrothed  woman,  or  the  girl-friend  of  a  close  friend. 
But  the  persistently  prostitute-deflected  man  is  governed  by  a  second  condition: 
"A  virtuous  and  reputable  woman  never  possesses  the  charm  required  to  exalt 
her  to  an  object  of  love;  this  attraction  is  exercised  only  by  one  who  is  more 
or  less  sexually  discredited,  whose  fidelity  and  loyalty  admit  of  some  doubt."  ^^ 
This  second  characteristic  of  the  object-choice  of  some  men  may  fall  anywhere 
on  a  continuum  running  "from  the  faint  breath  of  scandal  attaching  to  a 
married  woman  who  is  not  adverse  to  flirtation  up  to  the  openly  polygamous 
way  of  life  of  a  prostitute,  or  of  a  grande  amoreuse — but  the  man  who  belongs 
to  the  type  in  question  will  never  dispense  with  something  of  the  kind.  By  a 
rough  characterization  this  condition  could  be  called  that  of  'love  for  a 
harlot.'  "  31 

The  choice  of  an  object  complying  with  the  condition  that  she  be  a 
prostitute  has  the  same  source  in  a  man  as  the  normal  attitude  in  love.  Such 
a  choice  is  derived  from  a  fixation  of  the  infantile  feelings  of  tenderness  for 
his  mother  and  represents  one  of  the  forms  in  which  this  fixation  expresses 
itself.  To  link  the  choice  of  a  prostitute  as  love-object  with  the  love  for  the 
mother  appears  to  be  either  shocking  or  horrifying  at  first  glance,  or,  as  Freud 
says,  "to  stand  in  sharp  opposition  to  a  derivation  from  the  mother- 
complex."  ^~  But  a  close  analysis  of  the  unconscious  mind  with  regard  to 
what  on  the  surface  appears  to  be  two  contradictory  images  leads  Freud  to  his 
demonstration  of  their  identity. 

The  grown  man's  conscious  mind  likes  to  regard  the  mother  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  impeccable  moral  purity,  and  few  suggestions  from  without  are  so 
insulting,  or  from  within  so  painful,  as  those  which  cast  doubt  on  the  mother's 
character  in  this  respect.  This  very  relation,  however,  of  sharpest  possible 
contrast  between  the  "mother"  and  the  "harlot"  would  prompt  us  to  study 
the  developmental  history  of  the  two  complexes  and  unconscious  relation 
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between  them,  since  we  long  ago  discovered  that  a  thing  which  in  conscious- 
ness makes  its  appearance  as  two  contraries  is  often  in  the  unconscious  a 
united  whole.  Investigation  then  leads  us  back  to  the  period  in  the  boy's 
life  at  which  he  first  obtained  more  or  less  detailed  knowledge  of  the  sexual 
relations  between  adults,  somewhere  in  the  years  before  puberty.  The  secret 
of  sexual  life  is  revealed  to  him  then  in  coarse  language,  undisguisedly  de- 
rogatory and  hostile  in  intent,  and  the  effect  is  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
adults,  which  is  irreconcilable  with  these  revelations  about  their  sexual  ac- 
tivities. The  greatest  impression  on  the  child  who  is  being  initiated  is  made  by 
the  relation  the  information  bears  to  his  own  parents,  which  is  often  instantly 
repudiated  in  some  such  words  as  these:  "It  may  be  true  that  your  father 
and  mother  and  other  people  do  such  things,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
mine  do." 

Along  with  this  piece  of  "sexual  enlightenment"  there  seldom  fails  to 
go,  as  a  corollary,  a  further  one  about  the  existence  of  certain  women  who 
practise  sexual  intercourse  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  are  universally  de- 
spised in  consequence.  To  the  boy  himself  this  contempt  is  necessarily  quite 
foreign;  as  soon  as  he  realizes  that  he  too  can  be  initiated  by  these  unfortu- 
nates into  that  sexual  life  which  he  has  hitherto  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  "grown-ups,"  his  feeling  for  them  is  only  a  mixture  of  longing 
and  shuddering.  Then,  when  he  cannot  any  longer  maintain  the  doubt  that 
claims  exception  for  his  own  parents  from  the  ugly  sexual  behavior  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  he  says  to  himself  with  cynical  logic  that  the  difference 
between  his  mother  and  a  whore  is  after  all  not  so  great,  since  at  bottom  they 
both  do  the  same  thing.^^ 

Desiring  the  mother,  the  boy  finds  that  she  has  been  unfaithful  to  him 
through  the  father.  He  is  forever  in  fantasy  rescuing  her  from  the  father  who 
has  defiled  her.  Finally  he  seeks  only  for  a  defiled  woman  for  only  a  defiled 
woman  can  be  the  mother-image  he  loves  and  must  rescue.  Harlotry  ultimately 
becomes  his  unconscious  love-imagery. 

In  an  extreme  case  like  that  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who  was  born  in  a 
building  in  Hamburg  where  prostitutes  plied  their  trade  openly  and  showered 
motherly  attention  upon  him  as  a  young  boy  v/hen  he  himself  entertained  on 
the  piano  in  their  "diggings,"  we  have  an  example  of  the  man  whose  sexual 
relations  are  finally  concentrated  on  harlots.  Factually  enlightening  information 
on  this  side  of  Brahms  has  been  given  by  Hitschmann  and  Schauffler.'^^  Yet  in 
his  songs,  Brahms  expresses  a  longing  for  the  mother  and  an  idealization  of 
her,  truly  the  mother  he  cannot  permit  himself  to  have.  And  so  from  his  agony 
comes  an  aesthetic  experience  for  us  through  music. 

WHO    BECOME    PROSTITUTES? 

There  is  no  hereditary  strain  which  turns  a  girl  into  a  prostitute.  She  must 
first  have  the  psycholiagicaLdirectiDn,  or  shall  we  say  the  psychological  deflec- 
tion that  leads  her  into  this  field.  But  Simone  de  Beauvoir  claims  that  in  a 
world  where  poverty  and  unemployment  prevail  we  must  expect  people  to 
enter  any  occupation  that  is  open.  Prostitution  is  an  occupation  for  which 
extensive  training  in  the  acquirement  of  techniques  is  not  very  necessary. 
Beauvoir  finds  that  many  prostitutes  v^ere  former  domestic  servants  but  this 
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finding  would  not  hold  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  not  any  longer  in 
Europe  either.  But  even  where  poverty  and  unemployment  are  crucially  in- 
volved as  factors  leading  to  prostitution,  we  must  ask  why  all  the  poor  do  not 
take  to  it.  Poverty  and  unemployment  precipitate  into  action  underlying 
prostitution-fantasies  existent  in  all  women,  rich  or  poor. 

The  prostitute  is  trying  to  attain  through  economic  means  what  she  cannot 
gain  through  geniial  lov^e — the  forbidden  object  of  childhood  denied  her  by  the 
introjected  image  of  the  mother.  She  becomes  all  things  to  all  men — communis 
communibus  as  the  Romans  said — because  she  is  no  thing  to  the  one  man  she 
wants,  the  infantile  love-object  which  she  has  been  denied. 

Helene  Deutsch  has  discussed  prostitution-fantasies  of  women  in  some 
detail.^^  JVhat  is  important  for  understanding  the  behavior  of  practicing  prosti- 
tutes is  that  they  have  acted  out  their  fantasie^  What  was  not  real  originally 
they  have  transformed  into  their  reality.  Thus  in  one  type  we  find  an  extremely 
ascetic  and  narcissistic  ego-ideal;  sexuality  is  conceived  of  as  extremely  low 
and  sinful.  Sexuality  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  female  subjection;  the  woman 
has  no-  choicfi.  but-to-submit.  When  a  man  makes  approaches  this  type  is 
unconsciously  convinced  by  her  guilt  that  she  provoked  it.  When  she  is  swept 
by  a  current  of  sensual  feeling  she  feels  as  if  she  were  a  whore,  and  she 
becomes  one.  This  type  of  woman  might  resolve  her  difficulties  in  one  of 
several  ways:  she  might  renounce  sexuality  altogether  by  strict  inhibition,  she 
might  marry  and  accept  sexuality  as  a  degradation  and  humiliation,  or  her 
prostitution-fantasy  might  "result  in  the  obsessional  acting  out  of  prostitution 
accompanied  by  the  severest  conflicts  and  feelings  of  guilt."  ^'^ 

Another  type  of  prnstitntinriiiantasy  occurs  in  the  woman  who  remem- 
bers her  mother's  looking  upon  sex  as  something  inflicted  upon  her  by  the 
father.  By  masochistic  identification  this  woman  accepts  a  sexual  role  which 
identifies  her  witff  her  mother  by  humiliation.  She  can  go  all  the  way  with 
humiliation  through  prostitution. 

Still  another  type  involves  the  woman  who,  by  seeking-to^deyalue^  her 
mother  who  had  children  and  a  sejcuaj  life,  mobilizes  the  prostitution-fantasy 
into  gallon  through  hatred  and_rage.  She  becomes  a  prostitute  because  she 
fantasizes  her  mother  as  a  prostitute.  This  is  identification  through  fear  and 
hate. 

A  girl  who  has  not  known  or  does  not  know  her  real  mother  may  conceive 
of  her  as  a  prosUtute  and  she  builds  her  life  on  the  fantasy  of  what  she  thinks 
her  mother  was.peutsch  thinks  that  a  truly  disreputable  mother  is  less  likely  to 
cause  the  prostitution-fantasy  to  be  realized  in  actual  prostitution  than  an 
imaginary  and  completely  unreal  version  of  a  disreputable  moth^  "In  the 
former  case  the  daughter  can  consciously  control  her  course  of  life  and  refuse 
to  resemble  her  mother,  in  the  latter  she  is  a  tool  of  unconscious  motives  that 
-cannot  be  influenced  by  the  will."  ^^ 

The  realization  of  prostitution-fantasies  through  actual  prostitution  can 
also  come  about  through  theCfatherTSThus  a  girl  who  in  infancy  and  latency  has 
had  a  sound  sublimated  relation  to  her  father  turns^pn  him  when  she  reaches 
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sexual  maturity  because  she  fantasizes  him  as  unfaithful  to  her  and  becomes 
unfaithful  to  her  image-of  him  through  other  men.  She  feels  devaluated  by  the 
father  and  "she  continues  the  devaluation  by  reducing  herself  to  the  role  of  a 
sexual  object  for  anybody."  ^^  Another  type  that  may  become  a  prostitute  is 
the  girl  with  a  passive  father  who  did  not  defend  her  against  her  mother,  and 
this  provokes  revenge  against  him. 

The  stories  that  prostitutes  make  up  about  themselves  often  show  the 
effectiveness  of  these  fantasies.  In  reality  nothing  like  the  stories  ever  hap- 
pened— stories  involving  kidnapping,  forced  stay  in  a  brothel  without  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  sexual  abuse  by  many  men,  sale  as  merchandise  in  the 
white-slave  market,  exotic  trips  to  foreign  lands,  the  figure  of  the  wicked    ( 
woman  involved  in  the  white-slave  trade.  Yet  the  prostitute  also  dreams  of    \ 
the  man  who  is  going  to  come  to  save  her,  to  redeem  her  from  her  destiny/] 
which  she  worked  out  herself.  ' 

In  the  topsy-turvy  world  of  prostitution  the  prostitute  often  leads  her 
life  with  a  father-substitute  and  mother-sub-&titute — the  father-substitute  being 
her  protectirig_^iirip_who  lives  off  of  her  and  abuses  her  but  to  whom  she  is 
intensely  devoted,  and  the  mother-substitute  who  is  the  "madam"  whom  she 
hates  as  she  did  her  mother  but  to  whom  she  is  tied  masochistically.  Of  the 
pimp  Deutsch  writes:  "The  man  protecting  the  girl  from  the  wicked  woman — 
is  he  not  the  same  who  in  the  pubescent  girl's  fantasy  rescues  her  from  the 
claws  of  the  wicked  witch,  the  knight  of  the  fairy  tale  who  frees  her  from  the 
witch's  enchantment?"  ^^  The  very  man  who  helps  tie  her  to  prostitution  she 
conceives  of  as  freeing  her  from  it.  Of  the  madams  Deutsch  writes:  "Who 
would  recognize,  in  these  female  dregs  of  society,  a  variation  of  that  ideal 
feminine  figure  for  which  the  ecstatic  pubescent  girl  felt  such  a  wild  love,  a 
love  usually  mixed  with  pain  and  pleasure,  and  for  which  she  wanted  to  suffer  -— 
and  yearn?"  ^^  Only  a  woman  who  has  no  love  for  her  can  stand  as  a  mother- 
substitute  to  her.  Prostitutes  are  unconsciously  looking  for  the  same  things  as 
other  v/omen  but  where  and  how  they  find  these  things  are  the  indications  of 
their  aberrations. 

The  prostitute  today  is  often  not  an  "independent";  she  is  part  of  a  house. 
A  house,  as  Polly  Adler  *^  has  written,  is  not  a  home.  We  might  add  that  home 
is  where  the  libido  was  and  not  where  it  has  been  deflected.  There  are  grada- 
tions of  rank  among  prostitutes — from  the  common  lower-class  prostitutes  to 
the  hetaerae  who  give  not  only  their  bodies  but  their  highly  developed  social 
personalities  to  upper-class  men  whose  mistresses  they  become  and  through 
whom  they  collect  a  small  or  large  fortune  to  keep  them  in  their  declining 
years. 

PROSTITUTION   IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Reliable  figures  on  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  United  States  are  not 
easy  to  come  by.  In  countries  where  prostitution  is  under  state  supervision 
and  control  through  licensing,  to  arrive  at  a  figure  would  not  be  so  arduous, 
but  in  our  culture  where  it  is  now  universally  illegal  (legalized  prostitution  was 
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finally  abolished  in  Nevada  in  1949)  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  more  than 
estimate  the  number.  One  estimate  is  that  there  are  600,000  women  who  make 
their  living  through  prostitution  without  counting  promiscuous  women  and 
the  easy  mark.  These  women  are  mostly  young;  youth  is  an  important  asset 
in  plying  their  trade.  One  difficulty  in  securing  numerical  data  on  prostitution 
is  described  in  the  Kinsey  report  on  the  female  as  follows:  "The  existence  of 
prostitutes  in  the  community  may  be  denied,  although  it  may  be  common 
knowledge  that  there  are  some  females  and  males  who  are  hustling."  ^^  This 
same  report  holds  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  United  States  has  not 
materially  declined  as  a  result  of  the  drive  against  organized  prostitution  be- 
ginning with  World  War  I.  But  the  frequency  with  which  men  go  to  them  has 
declined  to  about  one-half  of  what  it  was  before  World  War  I.  This  reduction, 
according  to  the  report,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  in  premarital  coitus 
with  females  who  are  not  prostitutes.'*^ 

In  the  male  report,  Kinsey  and  his  collaborators,  generalizing  from  their 
sample,  found  that  "69  per  cent  of  the  total  white  male  population  ultimately 
has  some  experience  with  prostitutes.  Many  of  these  males,  however,  never 
have  more  than  a  single  experience  or  two,  and  not  more  than  15  or  20  per 
cent  of  them  ever  have  such  relations  more  often  than  a  few  times  a  year,  over 
as  much  as  a  five-year  period  in  their  lives.  This  means  that  there  is  nearly  a 
third  (31  %)  of  the  population  that  never  has  any  sort  of  sexual  contact  with 
prostitutes.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  males  who  never  have  heterosexual 
relations  except  with  prostitutes,  but  this  happens  very  rarely."  ** 

Contacts  with  prostitutes  are  more  frequently  had  by  lower-class  males 
than  by  upper-class  males.  "By  25  years  of  age,  74  per  cent  of  the  males  who 
never  went  beyond  grade  school  have  had  some  intercourse  with  prostitutes, 
while  only  54  per  cent  of  the  males  of  the  high  school  level,  and  only  28  per 
cent  of  the  males  of  the  college  level,  have  had  such  experience."  *^  Why  is 
object-choice  among  lower-class  males  so  much  more  heavily  concentrated  on 
prostitutes?  The  introjected  imagery  of  womanhood  and  the  mother  must  be 
very  different  to  permit  such  a  greater  deflection  of  object-libido  among  the 
lower  classes.  The  Kinsey  male  report  tells  us  that  {fThe  lower  level  male  is 
not  particularly  concerned  with  the  responsiveness  or  unresponsiveness  of  his 
female  partner,  and  he  is  not  interested  in  a  particularly  emqtionaLexperience 
in  coitus,  does  not  want  any  elaboration  of  pre-coital  petting,  and  does  not 
object  esthetically  to  the  sorts  of  situations  under  which  most  of  the  inter- 
course occurs.  He  likes  a  matter-of-fact  performance  in  which  there  are  no 
emotional  and  no  social  obligations  incurred.  Most  often  he  prefers  the  pros- 
titute, however,  because  she  expects  that  there  will  be  intercourse,  and  does 
not  offer  the  objections  that  other  girls,  even  his  wife,  may  offer  against  sexual 
relations."  '^^  The  case,  this  report  found,  is  different  with  upper-class  males 
who  "have  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  intercourse  with  a  prostitute  is  not 
nearly  so  satisfactory  as  the  intercourse  which  may  be  had  with  other  girls. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  prime  reason  why  most  upper  level  males  do  not  re- 
turn to  prostitutes  more  often  than  they  do.  The  complaints  turn  largely 
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around  the  fact  that  a  sexual  relation  which  is  commercialized  lacks  the^af- 
fectionrwhich  makes  a  sexual  relation  significant  in  marriage  or  even  in  non- 
marital  relations  with  girls  who  are  not  prostitutes.  The  upper  level  male  dis- 
likes the  limitation  on  petting  in  his  relations  with  prostitutes.  He  commonly 
complains  about  the  genital  inadequacies  of  the  prostitute,  and  this  in  most 
instances  means  that  she  is  not  responding  erptically.  In  consequence,  she  does 
not  stimulate  the  emotionally  sensitive,  upper  level  male.  There  is  a  fair  num- 
ber of  upper  level  males  who  Und  themselves  impotent  in  attempting  inter- 
course with  prostitutes,  and  this  means  that  they  are  not  psychically  satisfied 
by  the  situation."  ■*" 

AjprostiUite  ]s  a  mechanical  substitute  for  a  m^other.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  differentiation  of  people  into  social  classes  may  some  day  be  made  also 
on  the  basis  of  the  place  of  the  mother-image  and  the  father-image  in  the 
emotional  life  of  individuals. 

DIFFICULTY   OF    ABOLISHING    PROSTITUTION 

Despite  the  decline  of  contacts  with  prostitutes  in  the  total  sexual  activity 
of  the  male  in  the  United  States,  the  Kinsey  report  on  the  male  points  out  that 
such  contacts  are  still  so  frequent  as  to  call  into  question  the  possibility  of 
eliminating  prostitution.  Throughout  the  United  States  today  prostitution  is 
under  a  legal  ban.  But  as  Ploscowe  has  pointed  out,  the  typical  prostitution 
statute  is  aimed  at  the  female  who  has  indiscriminate  intercourse  for  hire  and 
very  rarely  is  it  directed  at  the  male  customer.  To  be  sure,  severe  penalties  are 
attached  to  the  procurer,  the  pimp,  and  the  owners  of  so-called  disorderly 
houses.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  prostitution  varies  with  localities 
and  with  the  involvement  of  the  law-enforcement  authorities. 

Studies  of  the  prevalence  of  prostitution  and  the  success  of  efforts  to 
control  it  have  been  made  for  some  years  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation and  published  in  its  periodical,  the  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene.  During 
World  War  II  conditions  became  more  satisfactory  in  more  cities  than  at  any 
other  time.  This  situation  is  ascribed  to  the  drive  of  the  military  against  pros- 
titution and  venereal  disease  transmitted  by  prostitutes,  as  well  as  to  the 
greater  promiscuity  among  other  women  which  manifests  itself  during  a  period 
of  crisis,  tension,  anxiety,  and  relaxation  of  moral  standards.  An  upsurge  of 
prostitution  after  World  War  II  makes  this  explanation  even  more  pertinent. 

Although  prostitution  today  is  more  limited  than  previously  in  the  United 
States,  because  of  law  enforcement  and  the  lesser  attraction  of  prostitutes  to 
men,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  pros- 
titution entirely.  In  that  idyllic  picture  of  the  world  in  which  there  is  no  crime, 
no  homosexuality,  no  adultery,  no  promiscuity,  there  enters  the  fantasy  of  the 
absence  of  prostitution.  We  can  delude  ourselves  by  believing  that  by  wishing 
it  away  we  have  actually  abolished  it.  Not  the  least  important  reason  why  it 
will  continue  to  exist  is  that  society  is  made  up  of  human  beings,  and  among 
human  beings  are_WDmen  _who  have JDeen  deflected  in  object-choice  and  men 
who,  cannot  choose  any  love-objects  except  degraded  ones. 
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Incest 

The  prohibition  of  incest  is  universal.  All  societies  forbid  sexual  inter- 
course between  parents  and  children;  almost  all  societies  forbid  it  between 
siblings;  some  few  have  permitted  sibling  incest  among  royalty.  Murdock  on 
the  basis  of  a  study  of  250  societies  writes:  "Despite  an  extraordinary  var- 
iability and  seeming  arbitrariness  in  the  incidence  of  incest  taboos  in  different 
societies,  they  invariably  apply  to  every  cross-sex  relationship  within  the 
nuclear  family  save  that  between  married  spouses.  In  no  known  society  is  it 
conventional  or  even  permissible  for  father  and  daughter,  mother  and  son,  or 
brother  and  sister  to  have  sexual  intercourse  or  to  marry."  *^ 

In  the  United  States  all  states  define  intercourse  between  parents  and 
children  and  between  siblings  as  incest.  But  strive  as  our  culture  may  to  keep 
incestuous  desires  from  any  but  sublimated  expression,  instances  of  parent- 
child  and  brother-sister  incest  occur  although  they  are  so  hushed  up  that  they 
do  not  come  to  public  attention  nor  do  they  generally  appear  in  recorded 
statistics. 

Our  horror  at  incest  is  so  great  that  we  like  to  believe  that  it  does  not  or 
cannot  occur  at  all.  Many  of  the  cases  of  incest  on  which  we  do  have  some 
records  involve  out-of-wedlock  children  born  to  adolescent  girls  as  a  result 
of  intercourse  with  their  fathers.  Leontine  Young  tells  us:  "Instances  of  it  seem 
to  occur  only  with  adolescents,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  are 
the  only  ones  which  come  to  public  attention.  It  is  not  as  rare  as  is  popularly 
presumed."  ^^  Of  the  background  of  girls  thus  involved  Young  tells  us:  "They 
have  from  infancy  known  only  a  home  without  financial  security,  emotional 
strength,  or  moral  and  social  standards.  Generally  ostracized  by  the  com- 
munity, they  have  litde  or  no  opportunity  to  form  a  relationship  of  any  sig- 
nificance with  an  adult  who  could  help  them  to  develop  any  personality 
strength.  Incest  cases  usually  come  from  homes  like  this."  ^'^ 

Among  the  adolescent  girls  who  have  had  an  incestuous  relation  with 
their  fathers.  Young  tells  us  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  its  real  inner 
meaning  to  the  individual  girl. 

Practically  without  exception  the  girl  keeps  her  feelings  and  questions  to 
herself  and  presents  a  surface  of  impenetrable  reserve.  Even  when  court 
action  is  involved  and  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  testify,  she  retains  this  wall. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  the  only  way  she  is  able  to  maintain  herself  as 
a  personality  is  to  surround  herself  completely  with  this  shell  and  by  it  to 
negate,  outwardly  at  least,  what  has  happened.  Rarely  do  these  girls  discuss 
anything  beyond  the  immediate  practical  plans  required  by  the  situation. 
This  is  understandable.  If  the  incest  itself  is  to  be  negated  or  at  least  out- 
wardly denied,  then  nothing  of  personal  meaning  can  be  talked  about.  For 
the  same  reason,  no  close  relationship  can  be  made  with  any  adult;  that  would 
lead  directly  to  the  danger. 

Here  is  a  problem  that  should  be  handled  only  by  a  competent  psychia- 
trist. The  situation  is  packed  with  emotional  dynamite,  and  there  is  much  at 
stake,  for  the  girl  particularly.  The  case  worker  should  certainly  not  attempt 
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to  approach  the  problem  directly  or  to  break  through  the  girl's  reserve.  With 
the  best  intention  in  the  world,  she  may  well  precipitate  further  damage. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  depths  and  complexities  of  human  emotions  sur- 
rounding an  action  like  this  and  of  its  immediate  and  far-reaching  effects 
upon  a  girl  at  the  crucial  adolescent  stage.  One  thing  is  clear:  a  girl  does 
not  protect  herself  to  this  degree  without  very  good  reason.  Her  protective- 
ness  should  be  respected.  It  may  well  be  that  it  is  the  one  way  she  is  able 
to  survive  the  experience.  What  she  does  need  and  what  the  case  worker 
can  give  is  a  maximum  of  protection  in  her  immediate  environment:  pro- 
tection from  pressures,  criticism,  judging  attitudes;  and  nondemanding 
warmth,  quiet,  consistent  support  in  the  practical  decisions  that  must  be 
made.  For  the  rest  she  should  be  left  free  to  talk  or  not  to  talk  as  she  chooses. 
It  is  more  than  probable  in  either  case  that  any  real  help  that  can  be  given 
her  with  this  problem  must  wait  until  the  immediate  situation  of  the  baby 
has  been  settled  and  the  girl  has  had  a  chance  to  gain  time  and  with  it  some 
reduction  of  the  intensity  of  feeling.'^i 

The  baby  born  of  incest  presents  what  Young  calls  a  puzzling  problem. 
Nearly  always  the  girl  is  willing  to  surrender  the  baby  for  adoption,  but  the 
adoption  agencies  have  been  reluctant  to  place  babies  born  of  an  incestuous 
relationship  although  the  baby  may  be  quite  healthy  unless  the  family  has 
some  hereditary  biological  defects.  Change  is  required  in  public  attitudes  and 
in  attitudes  of  some  adoption  agencies  in  this  situation.  "This  whole  problem 
is  a  singularly  tragic  one  which  needs  far  more  study  and  attention  from  us 
than  it  has  so  far  received."  ^- 

But  cases  of  incest  occur  without  pregnancy  or  birth  being  involved.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Kinsey  report  on  the  male  cases  of  incest  are  few.  But  such 
incestuous  relations  as  were  recorded  in  this  study  "represent  every  social 
level,  including  males  of  the  lower  levels  and  males  who  belong  to  the  so- 
cially top  levels  .  .  .  The  most  frequent  incestuous  contacts  are  between  pre- 
adolescent  children,  but  the  number  of  such  cases  among  adolescent  or  older 
males  is  very  small."  ""^ 

In  the  case  of  incestuous  relations  between  young  brothers  and  sisters, 
Reed  thinks  they  "result  from  experimentation  due  to  the  failure  of  the  parents 
or  other  mature  persons  to  tell  these  kids  the  facts  of  life."  ^■^  Marie  Bonaparte, 
reporting  a  case  of  a  prepubertal  girl  who  was  being  seduced  by  her  eighteen- 
year-old  brother  whom  she  adored,  finds  that  this  precocious  seduction  played 
no  destructive  role  in  the  later  development  of  this  girl's  sexuality.  This  seduc- 
tion happened  in  a  very  respectable,  well-to-do  family,  and  not  amidst  work- 
ing-class folk.  What  happened  to  the  brother,  who  was  sent  away  by  the 
parents,  is  not  divulged  by  Bonaparte,  and  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
girl  had  not  been  prepubertal  is  still  another  question. ''•^ 

The  prohibition  against  incest  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  growth 
of  what  is  called  civilization,  for  this  prohibition  is  the  foundation  of  the 
superego  which  is  itself  a  foundation  of  social  life.  To  learn  how  to  do  without 
what  we  want  so  much  is  one  beginning  of  sublimation  and  the  transfer  of 
id-energy  into  reality-conquest.  If  incest  were  generalized  throughout  society 
it  would  make  for  sexual  competition  and  jealousy  in  the  family  and  turn 
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the  Oedipus  complex  into  a  war  of  all  against  all.  We  would  be  howler  mon- 
keys not  human  beings.  By  the  reduction  of  sexual  rivalry  between  parents  and 
children  and  between  siblings  the  family  is  consolidated  as  a  cooperative  so- 
cial group,  the  efficiency  of  its  social  services  is  promoted,  and  society  as  a 
whole  is  strengthened,  as  Fliigel  has  pointed  out.  Where  incest  occurs  in  our 
society  some  disorientation  of  cultural  values,  family  solidarity,  and  moral 
standards  must  also  occur  or  be  present. 

Exceedingly  revealing  in  all  cases  of  incest  is  the  power  of  these  primary 
desires  to  overcome  all  the  socializing  influences  brought  to  bear  against  them. 
It  may  appear  to  be  terrifying  to  have  to  acknowledge  to  ourselves  the  wild, 
dark  forces  of  emotion  which  lurk  within  human  beings  despite  the  socializa- 
tion process,  but  to  anybody  sophisticated  through  family  sociology  and  psy- 
choanalysis what  must  be  even  more  terrifying  is  public  willingness  to  strive 
to  blot  out  their  existence.  Emotional  security  and  sublimation  whereby  the 
individual  finds  adequate  substitutes  for  his  nonrational  impulses  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  keystones  in  avoiding  occurrence  of  incest.  They,  in  turn,  de- 
pend upon  the  parents,  the  development  of  the  superego,  and  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  and  housing  so  that  privacy  and  ego-integrity  are  prized. 

Freud  wrote  in  1925  in  his  essay  "Resistances  to  Psychoanalysis"  of  the 
inefficient  method  organized  society  uses  to  suppress  certain  instinctual  im- 
pulses; their  repression,  he  thought,  should  be  replaced  by  a  better  and  se- 
curer procedure.  With  regard  to  the  incestuous  impulse  a  better  and  securer 
procedure  would  seem  to  be  understanding  of  its  place  in  the  unconscious  as 
a  motivating  force  in  infantile  love,  its  basis  in  parental  love,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  constructive  socializing  force  when  sublimated  through  moral 
rejection  into  affection  and  empathic  identification.  Earlier  societies  feared 
incest,  established  the  most  violent  sanctions  for  transgressions  of  the  taboos 
against  it.  It  is  only  today  that  we  are  intellectually  and  emotionally  free  to 
recognize  it  as  a  scientific  datum,  to  be  able  to  understand  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  appears,  and  to  establish  how  to  transform  the  energy  which  it 
ties  down  into  lofty  accomplishment  and  social  achievement.  We  are  among 
the  very  first  generations  in  human  history  to  be  able  to  be  frank  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  incest  occurs  and  to  comprehend  why  it  occurs.  It  is  there- 
fore also  possible  for  us  to  be  the  first  generations  and  the  first  people  to  be 
able  to  counteract  its  occurrence  through  scientific  understanding  and  moral 
behavior  based  on  such  understanding. 
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26     •     Counseling:  Premarital,  Marital,  Familial; 
Some  Notes  on  Marriage  Manuals 


The  meaning  of  counseling  and  its  development 

The  term  counseling  is  used  to  refer  to  a  professional  activity  in  which  a 
trained  person  aids  individuals,  couples,  and  families  to  find  solutions  for  prob- 
lems before  marriage,  in  marriage,  and  in  the  family  group.  Thus  it  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  aid  which  individuals,  couples,  and  families  may  seek 
from  friends  and  relatives,  clergymen,  doctors,  nurses,  lawyers,  educators, 
and  those  social  workers  who  are  not  specifically  trained  for  this  enterprise. 
Some  of  these  agencies  may  have  abilities  along  professional  counseling  lines 
and  some  may  be  conversant  with  aspects  of  the  professional  field  of  marriage 
and  family  counseling,  but  it  is  not  their  vocation.  For  example,  religious 
leaders  today  are  being  trained  in  seminaries  in  pastoral  psychiatry  and  mar- 
riage counseling.  Marriage  and  family  counseling  is  a  profession  that  under- 
stands and  appreciates  the  place  of  religion  in  the  lives  of  people  but  does  not 
make  religious  considerations  crucial  in  any  help  that  may  be  given.  To  dis- 
tinguish the  services  that  are  given  to  individuals  on  a  nonprofessional  or  semi- 
professional  basis  from  those  available  through  professional  marriage  coun- 
selors it  has  been  suggested  that  the  first  be  called  marriage  consulting,  the 
second  marriage  counseling.^ 

The  development  of  marriage  counseling  as  a  profession  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  decades.  It  was  preceded  by  the  rapid  growth  in  sciences  contribut- 
ing to  knowledge  concerning  modern  marriage  and  the  family — psychoan- 
alysis and  psychiatry,  sociology,  medicine  and  planned  parenthood,  social 
work  and  social  welfare.  Its  development  is  part  and  parcel  of  broader  social 
changes  involved  in  the  processes  of  secularization,  urbanization,  women's 
emancipation,  and  the  institutionalization  of  psychoanalysis  and  sociology  as 
part  of  American  culture.  Today  professionalization  of  marriage  counseling 
is  promoted  by  the  American  Association  of  Marriage  Counselors,  founded 
in  1942,  which  seeks  to  establish  and  to  maintain  professional  standards  in 
marriage  counseling  through  meetings,  clinical  sessions,  publications,  and  re- 
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search.  Its  membership  is  open  only  to  those  who  meet  detailed  requirements 
for  clinicians  in  the  field.  Its  affiliated  members  are  those  whose  work  in  this 
or  related  fields  is  outstanding  and  its  associate  members  those  whose  back- 
ground, training,  and  beginning  practice  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
them  to  gain  professionally  by  meeting  with  the  more  experienced  counselors.- 
Psychoanalysts  are  deeply  involved  in  marriage  and  family  counseling  as 
part  of  their  professional  practices.  Though  most  psychoanalysts  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  A.A.M.C.  they  are  accredited  members  of  organizations  with 
standards  even  more  rigorous — the  American  Psychoanalytic  Association  and 
the  American  Psychiatric  Society.  Thus  the  number  of  accredited  marriage 
counselors  is  much  larger  than  the  small  membership  of  the  A.A.M.C.  In 
addition,  marriage  and  family  counseling  is  being  done  by  psychiatric  social 
workers  and  trained  personnel  through  clinics  supervised  by  psychoanalysts; 
yet  these  professional  counselors  may  not  be  members  of  the  A.A.M.C. 

A  few  recognized  training  centers  have  been  established  in  the  United  States 
for  acquiring  and  developing  the  skills  necessary  to  this  profession.  But  the 
profession  has  not  yet  become  sufficiently  recognized  publicly,  and  quacks 
still  prey  on  the  unsuspecting  by  hanging  out  shingles  and  offering  untutored 
advice  for  a  fee.  When  the  general  public  has  become  sufficiently  aroused  to 
understand  the  need  for  professionalization  the  states  will  undoubtedly  es- 
tablish standards  for  licensing  members  of  the  profession. 

Resistances  to  marriage  counseling 

Everything  new  in  the  realm  of  the  emotions  is  at  first  unpleasant;  it 
creates  a  situation  in  which  psychic  energy  must  be  expended  in  new  directions 
for  which  the  individual  is  unprepared.  Marriage  counseling  as  a  profession 
and  as  an  activity  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  mate-selection,  in  mar- 
riage, in  child-rearing,  and  in  family  interaction,  faces  this  kind  of  situation. 
Even  among  other  professional  people  such  as  some  clergymen,  physicians, 
social  workers,  and  attorneys,  who  might  be  expected  to  be  sympathetic  to  it 
by  virtue  of  their  professions,  its  professional  status  has  been  misunderstood 
or  challenged.  A  poll  of  360  such  people  in  Michigan  found  that  16  per  cent 
of  them  thought  marriage  counseling  is  a  profession,  that  42  per  cent  thought 
it  is  becoming  a  profession,  and  that  16  per  cent  felt  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  professionalize  it.^  A  study  of  fifty  college  husbands  and  wives  in  answer 
to  the  question:  "If  you  had  a  serious  problem,  would  you  consult  a  marriage 
counselor  if  one  were  available?"  found  less  than  half  of  the  men  and  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  women  answering  that  they  would. 

The  resistances  to  marriage  counseling  lie  deep  in  the  unconscious.  For 
those  contemplating  marriage  the  professional  counselor  stands  as  an  individ- 
ual who  may  unearth  their  ambivalences,  destroy  their  romantic  illusions,  and 
cause  them  to  make  haste  slowly.  There  is  a  pervasive  mythology  that  every- 
body has  a  right  to  make  his  own  mistakes.  For  the  married,  professional 
counseling  is  a  threat  to  the  continuance  of  neurotic  behavior  which  individ- 
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uals  may  cherish;  it  is  also  an  acknowledgment  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  be  "successful,"  as  if  marital  accommodation  was  similar  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  money.  In  family  counseling  for  the  entire  family  group  the  spouses 
must  not  only  admit  their  own  difficulties  but  also  the  fact  that  they  may  have 
done  something  to  their  children.  But  despite  these  deep  psychic  resistances, 
the  emotional  stresses  and  strains  in  our  culture  are  so  great,  the  other  agencies 
for  relieving  them  and  helping  people  so  inadequate  despite  the  good  work 
done  by  sophisticated  clergymen,  social  workers,  and  lawyers,  that  steadily 
professional  marriage  counseling  is  making  headway.  All  signs  point  to  its 
public  and  legal  acceptance  in  the  future  as  a  vocation  of  the  highest  order, 
requiring  advanced  training  and  knowledge.  Yet  folk  remedies  and  folklore 
still  pervade  the  general  public  in  the  search  for  advice,  as  shown  by  Leland 
Ellis  Glover  in  his  study  of  1,265  college  students  in  47  colleges  and  where 
they  go  for  counseling  help.* 

For  the  resistances  of  people  to  marriage  counseling  to  be  broken  through 
so  that  they  turn  to  trained  personnel  for  help  rather  than  looking  for  home- 
spun advice,  there  will  have  to  be  widespread  publicity  given  to  the  existence 
of  the  profession.  Such  publicity  must  necessarily  be  aimed  at  those  who  other- 
wise are  in  professional  association  with  people  contemplating  marriage,  with 
the  married,  and  with  families,  such  as  physicians,  clergymen,  teachers,  social 
scientists,  nurses,  social  agencies,  lawyers,  parents'  associations.  Popular  jour- 
nals on  marriage  and  family  life,  the  press  and  other  mass  media  of  communi- 
cation are  important  avenues  for  bringing  to  public  notice  the  presence  of 
people  trained  in  this  field.  A  major  difficulty,  however,  is  that  the  number  of 
trained  people  available  wUl  for  some  time  be  very  small  relative  to  the  need, 
and  ultimately  some  method  will  have  to  be  devised  for  developing  personnel 
less  highly  trained  to  handle  marriage  and  family  problems  that  are  not  too 
serious. 

Status  and  training  of  marriage  counselors 

The  professional  marriage  counselor,  unless  he  is  a  psychiatrist  or  other 
medical  doctor  or  a  state-accredited  psychologist,  today  has  no  legal  status  in 
the  sense  of  being  licensed  to  practice  and  being  required  to  have  gone  through 
rigorous  training.  "He  has  no  required  certificate  of  completion  of  a  specified 
course  of  training  to  serve  as  his  professional  'shingle.'  His  academic  degrees 
and  membership  in  recognized  professional  societies  serve  as  guides  for  re- 
ferral from  his  colleagues,  but  the  average  layman  is  uninformed  as  to  the 
significance  and  meaning  of  such  credentials.  .  .  .  Responsibility  for  inform- 
ing the  public  as  to  the  standards  for  professional  competence  lies  with  the 
marriage  counseling  profession  and  its  supporters."  ^ 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  today  among  professional  people  in 
marriage  counseling  as  to  how  adequate  supervision  can  be  exercised  to  pro- 
tect the  professional  standing  of  its  practitioners  and  to  protect  the  public 
against  quacks.  One  suggestion  has  been  that  there  be  medical  and  psychiatric 
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supervision  of  marriage  counseling  during  an  interim  period  looking  toward 
licensing  and  that  there  be  a  team  approach  to  its  practice.  This  suggestion 
would  protect  the  public  through  the  standing  and  ethical  criteria  of  the 
members  of  the  team.  Where  the  counseling  is  done  through  an  organization 
such  as  a  counseling  service,  a  social  agency,  a  church,  or  a  hospital,  of  which 
the  counselor  is  a  part,  such  supervision  is  of  course  possible.  But  where  the 
counselor  is  an  individual  practitioner — and  at  present  many  individuals 
would  hesitate  to  go  to  any  but  an  individual  practitioner  because  they  mis- 
takenly fear  organizational  publicity — the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
profession  advance  its  standing  through  professional  organizations  and  work 
through  these  organizations  toward  legislation  in  the  individual  states.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  the  training  center  be  the  crucial  factor  in  achieving  further 
professionalization  of  marriage  counseling.  Such  training  today  is  offered  to 
qualified  candidates  at  the  Menninger  Foundation  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  at  the 
Merrill-Palmer  School  in  Detroit,  and  at  the  Marriage  Council  of  Philadelphia. 
But  there  is  some  doubt  even  among  some  of  the  members  of  the  A.A.M.C.  that 
the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  activities  looking  for  legislation. 

Of  the  active  members  (as  distinct  from  associate  members,  honorary 
members,  affiliates,  foreign  corresponding  affiliates,  and  associates  in  train- 
ing) in  the  American  Association  of  Marriage  Counselors  by  far  the  largest 
number  come  from  the  medical  profession  (gynecologists,  psychiatrists,  urol- 
ogists, general  practitioners).  Others  come  from  social  work,  from  sociology, 
from  education,  from  psychology,  and  from  the  ministry.  This  diversity  of 
background  has  itself  caused  some  controversy.  Basically  marriage  counseling 
is  a  form  of  psychotherapy — deep  or  casual — and  not  all  of  the  medical  doc- 
tors and  not  all  of  those  from  other  professions  are  trained  for  doing  psycho- 
therapy. For  example,  some  medical  members  of  the  A.A.M.C.  are  concerned 
with  planned  parenthood  and  have  relatively  slight  understanding  of  the  psy- 
chodynamics  of  behavior.  Consequently  the  A.A.M.C.  is  faced  with  coming  to 
terms  with  the  psychotherapeutic  focus  of  the  profession  and  emphasizing  it. 

The  training  centers  which  today  emphasize  psychotherapy  as  the  basis  of 
marriage  counseling  require  a  full  year's  intensive  work  of  trainees  who  are 
already  advanced  in  associated  professions.  The  central  framework  of  such 
a  training  program  is  the  carrying  of  cases  under  strict  supervision.® 

Aims  and  conditions  for  marriage  counseling 

The  basic  aim  of  marriage  counseling  is  to  help  people  to  understand  the 
conditions — inner  and  outer — under  which  they  are  behaving,  the  reasons  for 
their  behaving  the  way  they  do,  and  the  possible  alternatives  open  to  them,  all 
relative  to  the  marital  institution.  Several  assumptions  underlie  this  goal.  The 
first  is  that  individuals  seeking  aid  from  a  marriage  counselor  can  be  helped  to 
understand  their  behavior  in  some  depth.  This  aim  does  not  betoken  that  all 
individuals  will  through  counseling  become  highly  sophisticated  concerning 
their  own  behavior.  The  task  of  the  counselor  is  to  seek  to  have  the  individual 
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achieve  sufficient  sophistication  to  be  able  to  operate  effectively  in  society.  To 
be  helped  by  psychotherapy  one  does  not  have  to  become  as  sophisticated  as  a 
psychotherapist.  The  second  assumption  is  that  through  counseling,  individuals 
will  be  able  to  orient  their  behavior  in  directions  that  will  bring  emotional  and 
social  satisfaction  to  them.  The  third  is  that  people  can  be  trained  to  perform 
these  counseling  services  without  themselves  becoming  overinvolved  in  the 
lives  of  those  being  counseled.  The  fourth  is  that  people  can  learn  how  to 
solve  their  problems  without  command  or  prescription — the  basic  distinction 
between  counseling  and  advice  or  direction. 

For  marriage  counseling  to  be  effective  certain  conditions  have  to  pre- 
vail. The  first,  and  surpassingly  important,  is  that  the  individuals  involved 
want  help.  If  they  are  forced  into  help  under  psychic  duress,  their  resistances, 
great  enough  anyhow,  will  be  strengthened  to  a  point  where  they  will  not  be 
receptive  to  the  counselor.  To  recognize  that  one  needs  help  is  not  an  admis- 
sion of  failure.  Or  as  a  counselor  said  in  a  premarital  counseling  interview 
with  a  young  man  who  had  remarked  that  he  supposed  that  his  presence  in 
the  office  was  a  sign  of  weakness:  "On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sign  of  strength." 
A  second  condition  is  that  the  counselor  and  the  individual  concerned  be 
capable  of  developing  a  rapport  of  appreciation  for  each  other.  Just  as  in 
psychoanalytic  therapy  a  transference  of  affect  occurs  from  the  patient  to 
the  psychiatrist,  so  in  counseling  some  transference  must  occur.  A  third  con- 
dition is  that  the  individual  must  be  capable  of  profiting  from  counseling  and 
not  be  in  need  of  deep  treatment.  The  counselor  is  not  seldom  placed  in  the 
position  of  making  a  decision  on  whether  to  continue  counseling  or  refer  an 
individual  or  individuals  for  deep,  long-term  treatment.  No  reputable  coun- 
selor will  continue  to  string  along  with  a  client  who  cannot  be  handled  cas- 
ually. A  fourth  condition  is  that  the  individual  not  be  so  overwhelmed  by 
troubles,  such  as  physical  health  or  money  or  a  hostile  environment,  which 
he  cannot  cope  with,  that  the  resolution  of  his  problems  lies  to  a  large  degree 
outside  the  counseling  situation  entirely.  Counseling  is  not  a  cure-all;  it  is  a 
wherewithal.  To  be  sure,  where  physical  difficulties  are  psychosomatic  or 
money  is  a  displacement  of  libidinous  affect  or  the  environment  is  hostile  be- 
cause of  the  individual's  own  behavior,  the  condition  is  relative  to  the  individ- 
ual and  may  be  handled  through  counseling.  A  fifth  condition  is  that  the  in- 
dividual or  individuals  coming  for  counseling  understand  it  as  a  crucial  situa- 
tion and  not  just  incidental  to  their  problem. 

Processes  and  techniques  in  counseling 

The  first  process  in  counseling  is  the  referral  to  the  counselor.  Who  re- 
fers an  individual  may  be  significant  for  the  attitude  with  which  that  individual 
comes  to  the  counselor  or  the  counseling  service.  Some  people  have  faith  in 
a  clergyman,  some  in  a  lawyer,  some  in  a  doctor,  some  in  a  teacher,  and  some 
in  a  relative. 

The  chief  technique  in  counseling  is  the  interview,  either  single  or  joint. 
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Almost  always  more  than  one  interview  per  person  involved  is  needed  for 
the  counseling  to  be  effective,  and  sometimes  a  goodly  number  of  interviews 
per  person  is  needed.  Interviewing  has  been  divided  into  directive  and  non- 
directive  (or  client-centered).  In  the  first  the  counselor  directs  the  client  or 
clients.  This  type  has  been  much  criticized  since  it  places  the  onus  for  de- 
cisions about  clients — such  as  whether  to  get  married,  whether  to  stay  mar- 
ried, what  changes  in  the  marital  situation  should  be  made  and  how  individuals 
should  make  them,  how  the  family  situation  can  be  improved  and  behavior 
become  more  constructive — upon  the  counselor,  whereas  the  aim  of  counsel- 
ing is  to  have  individuals  become  self-literate  enough  to  cope  with  their  prob- 
lems themselves  and  to  come  to  their  own  decisions. 

Nondirective  interviews  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  aims  of  counseling. 
In  the  interviews  the  counselor  seeks  to  bolster  the  ego  of  the  client  by  letting 
him  know,  openly  or  through  kindly  interest  expressed  nonverbally,  that  he  is 
not  alone  in  his  difficulties.  He  does  this  through  aUowing  the  client  to  express 
his  feelings,  a  process  similar  to  breaking  through  the  repressions  in  psycho- 
analytic therapy,  which  is  cathartic  in  purging  feelings  through  expressing 
them.  When  the  client  asks  for  information  the  counselor  offers  it  to  him  or 
suggests  where  he  can  find  it.  The  situation  which  has  brought  the  client  to 
the  counselor  is  investigated  in  all  its  facets  and  the  counselor  seeks  to  aid  the 
client  in  finding  out  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  situation  and  the  reasons  for 
the  client's  behavior  in  it.  In  aiding  the  client  to  make  decisions  the  counselor 
makes  it  possible  for  the  client  to  understand  the  personal  variables  involved 
in  the  decision,  particularly  his  own  motives  centered  in  his  life  history  and 
the  factors  that  went  into  the  making  of  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
But  the  counselor  does  not  take  on  the  functions  of  a  psychiatrist.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  main  duties  of  a  counselor  is  to  be  able  to  differentiate  early  between 
the  client  who  can  profit  from  counseling  and  the  client  who  needs  deeper 
therapy.  Where  deeper  therapy  appears  to  be  needed  the  counselor  must  pick 
the  time  when  the  client  is  most  receptive  to  such  a  suggestion,  so  that  instead 
of  feeling  let  down  by  the  counselor  he  understands  that  the  interest  in  him  is 
so  great  that  he  is  being  referred  to  somebody  who  can  give  him  the  help  he 
needs.  Once  such  a  suggestion  is  made  the  die  is  cast;  to  continue  counseling 
after  this  point  is  to  lead  the  client  to  build  up  resistance  to  the  counselor  as 
one  who  cannot,  after  all,  help  him. 

When  shall  counseling  end?  The  question  is  best  addressed  in  the  nega- 
tive; it  should  not  end  until  the  client  feels  satisfied  with  his  understanding  of 
his  problem  and  the  counselor  is  satisfied  that  the  individual  understands  it 
and  that  he  has  done  all  he  can  for  him.  "Great  skill  is  needed  in  ending 
counseling  as  well  as  in  the  starting  and  continuing  stages.  Closing  should  not 
mean  to  the  client  rejection  or  complete  severance;  the  door  is  left  open  wel- 
coming him  to  return  if  he  feels  the  need."  '^ 

In  marriage-counseling  centers  severe  cases  are  handled  in  conferences 
by  the  counselor  with  his  fellow  workers,  with  psychiatrists  who  are  consult- 
ants to  the  center,  and  with  individuals  in  the  client's  environment  such  as 
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doctors,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  relatives,  but  not  behind  the  client's  back. 
In  addition  to  the  interview  some  counselors  and  counseling  services 
have  used  psychometric  tests — personality,  temperament,  and  sex  inventories; 
Rorschach  tests — to  supplement  their  interviewing  work.  There  is  some  dis- 
agreement among  professional  workers  in  this  field  concerning  such  devices. 
It  has  been  held  that  counselors  highly  trained  in  the  elements  of  psychiatry 
and  psychoanalysis  usually  do  not  need  such  tests. 

Group  counseling 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  premarital  counseling,  marital  counseling, 
and  family  counseling,  we  may  here  briefly  discuss  a  type  of  counseling  which 
has  been  tried  in  all  categories:  group  counseling.  The  group  as  a  counseling 
and  therapeutic  agent  has  been  recognized  by  psychiatrists  as  an  important 
tool  for  use  with  certain  kinds  of  individuals.  In  psychiatry,  group  therapy 
is  not  only  not  as  expensive;  it  also  has  elements  not  found  in  the  individual 
situation.  Group  therapy  basically  is  a  process  of  individuals  working  through 
their  problems  with  others.  Thus  an  individual  sees  his  personal  situation  as 
not  atypical  and  finds  emotional  support  not  only  through  the  therapist  but 
also  through  his  fellows. 

As  distinct  from  psychiatric  group  therapy  involving  deep  emotional  dis- 
turbances and  social  maladaptation,  group  counseling  can  take  place  with  in- 
dividuals who  have  a  common  problem  of  any  sort.  In  group  marriage  coun- 
seling the  common  problem  is  relative  either  to  courtship  and  mate  selection 
or  to  marital  accommodation  and  discord  or  to  family  relations.  In  premarital 
group  counseling,  sets  of  courting  couples  meet  together  with  a  counselor;  in 
marital  group  counseling  the  sets  consist  of  married  couples;  in  family  group 
counseling  it  may  be  only  one  conjugal  family  meeting  together  with  the 
counselor  or  sets  of  parents  or  sets  of  children.  The  group  counseling  process 
"enables  the  participants  to  work  at  their  relationships  and  problems  in  an 
atmosphere  of  social  interaction,  whether  the  problem  is  one  of  socialization 
or  some  aspect  of  marital  adjustment.  Through  the  group  experience,  individ- 
uals may  develop  a  feeling  of  belongingness,  reassurance,  acceptance,  and 
awareness  that  others  are  struggling  with  similar  or  even  more  difficult  prob- 
lems. They  may  gain  better  understanding  of  themselves  as  they  attempt  to 
understand  and  help  others."  * 

Group  counseling  presents  some  ticklish  problems  for  the  marriage  coun- 
selor. Not  every  effective  individual  marriage  counselor  will  be  equally  effec- 
tive as  a  group  counselor,  and  some  will  be  more  effective  as  group  counselors 
than  as  individual  counselors.  The  methods  and  techniques  used  are  some- 
what different  with  a  group  than  with  an  individual  or  a  couple;  they  are 
originally  more  directive,  for  example,  until  the  group  achieves  momentum 
from  its  own  interplay  of  individuals.  The  group  must  be  carefully  selected 
with  regard  to  the  emotional  problems  the  individuals  have.  Its  composition 
must  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  age,  race,  education,  religion,  and  socio- 
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economic  status.  The  number  of  individuals  has  to  be  restricted  so  that  there 
can  be  active  participation  of  all;  six  to  eight  has  been  suggested  as  a  pre- 
ferred number.  Moreover,  the  group  should  be  stable  for  at  least  part  of  the 
time  that  each  individual  is  in  it.  There  is  some  question  whether  there  should 
be  replacements  in  a  group  as  individuals  drop  out  or  whether  groups  should 
be  formed  and  kept  intact  throughout  the  counseling  process.  For  effective 
group  counseling  the  counselor  should  know  each  member  of  the  group  first 
as  an  individual  and  prepare  him  for  the  group  sessions.  The  group  should 
operate  in  a  highly  informal  manner  and  in  a  setting  that  does  not  make  for 
rigidity  of  response.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
group  sessions  that  most  adequately  meets  the  needs  of  members.  The  num- 
ber of  sessions  will  vary  with  the  makeup  of  the  group,  the  techniques  the 
counselor  uses,  and  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  early  sessions.  The  group 
meetings  are  usually  set  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half;  beyond  that  a  point 
of  diminishing  returns  and  even  emotional  confusion  will  be  reached  because 
of  the  inability  of  individuals  to  assimilate  further  in  an  atmosphere  which  is 
friendly  and  congenial  on  the  surface  but  which  is  highly  charged  emotionally 
within  each  individual. 

When  in  group  counseling  it  becomes  clear  that  a  participant  is  in  need 
of  individual  counseling  or  even  individual  deep  therapy  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  counselor  to  judiciously  extricate  him  from  the  group  and  refer  him 
for  individual  attention  or  himself  to  take  the  individual  on  for  individual 
counseling. 

Group  marriage  counseling  has  been  called  a  relatively  unexplored  field 
which  is  fertile  for  further  study  and  research. 

Premarital  counseling 

So  important  is  premarital  counseling  considered  by  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  clergy,  Roy  A.  Burkhart  of  the  First  Community  Church  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  that  he  will  not  consent  to  marry  a  couple  unless  they  have  come 
for  premarital  counseling.  In  a  period  of  thirteen  years  more  than  1,100 
couples  were  thus  counseled;  only  nine  of  the  marriages  ended  in  divorce. 
Burkhart  thinks  that  such  a  program  should  be  provided  by  every  church.  In 
the  ten  years  work  from  1940  to  1950  that  he  summarized  he  does  not  recall 
having  a  couple  resist  such  counseling.  "Though  some  couples  pursue  the 
program  of  training  more  eagerly  than  do  others,  all  of  them  are  intensely 
interested  in  it.  They  want  help.  They  want  the  truth  that  will  make  them  free 
for  the  greatest  fulfillment  of  marriage.  And  this  they  should  have."  ^ 

But  not  all  couples  contemplating  marriage  are  members  of  a  church  and 
not  all  churches  have  counseling  services.  Physicians,  teachers,  and  enlight- 
ened parents  can  also  bring  to  the  attention  of  a  couple  contemplating  mar- 
riage the  desirability  of  counseling.  Those  seeking  counseling  are  not  re- 
stricted to  the  young  or  those  contemplating  first  marriage;  older  people  and 
those  who  have  been  divorced  and  do  not  wish  to  be  burned  again  have  also 
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profited  from  counseling.  Problems  confronting  this  older  group  are  often 
found  to  be  no  less  baffling  and  complex  and  sometimes  more  so  than  those 
facing  young  couples. 

A  major  aim  of  premarital  counseling  is  to  relate  love-object  choice  to 
earlier  prototypical  relations  in  the  family  situation  and  to  estimate  the  kind 
of  emotional  interrelations  that  will  ensue  after  marriage.  Premarital  counsel- 
ing gives  no  precise  answers;  it  aims  to  establish  the  emotional  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  contemplated  marriage  and  the  kinds  of  emotional  problems 
that  will  be  faced.  The  aim  is  to  aid  individuals  to  understand  themselves,  the 
situation  upon  which  they  are  entering,  and  in  the  light  of  such  knowledge 
to  come  to  their  own  decision. 

The  counselor  begins  with  the  problem  as  the  individuals  see  it  and  seeks 
to  have  them  relate  it  to  their  hfe  histories.  He  then  seeks  to  have  them  see 
their  problems  as  interrelated,  that  is,  as  they  will  be  after  marriage.  The 
aim  of  the  counselor  is  to  help  the  young  couple  to  some  understanding  of 
their  deeper  motives  and  of  the  ramifying  emotional  problems  they  will  face. 

Some  counseling  services  and  some  counselors  first  assure  themselves 
of  the  physical  health  of  the  premarital  couple  by  either  supplying  medical 
examinations  or  referring  the  couple  to  doctors  for  such  an  examination.  But 
fundamentally  premarital  counseling  seeks  to  establish  the  degree  of  emotional 
health  of  the  couple,  the  distribution  of  neurotic  ingredients  in  their  person- 
alities, and  their  understanding  of  the  social  obligations  entailed  by  marriage. 
It  seeks  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  emotional  foresight.  Where  the  couple  ap- 
pear to  be  naive  about  sexual  physiology  and  the  coital  and  reproductive  proc- 
esses the  counselor  may  recommend  media  for  sex  education. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  which  the  counselor  will  follow  in  each 
and  every  case  except  the  eliciting  of  the  hidden  motives  and  deep  emotional 
patterns  of  behavior.  In  some  cases  the  counselor  may  quickly  become  aware 
of  severe  emotional  disturbances  in  one  or  both  of  the  couple  and  refer  them 
for  psychiatric  advice  and  in  some  cases  for  psychiatric  treatment.  At  the 
opposite  extreme  are  cases  where  no  emotional  difficulties  of  any  deep  sig- 
nificance become  perceptible  and  where  the  young  couple  need  encouragement 
and  the  feeling  that  a  sympathetic,  trained  person  sees  no  great  difficulties  in 
the  match. 

Marital  counseling 

Robert  W.  Laidlaw  of  the  American  Association  of  Marriage  Counselors 
has  suggested  that  the  nonpsychiatric  marriage  counselor  may  function  to 
better  advantage  in  premarital  counseling  and  in  counseling  those  who  have 
been  married  a  short  time  than  in  problems  of  long  standing  in  a  marriage.^" 
Where  there  have  been  persistent  or  cumulating  problems  over  a  relatively 
long  period,  then,  Laidlaw  holds,  the  tools  of  cUnical  psychiatry  must  come 
into  play.  In  counseling  the  long-term  married,  the  counselor  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  deciding  whether  the  marriage  can  be  saved  or  whether  the 
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relationship  is  so  far  disrupted  and  beyond  redemption  that  the  counseling 
must  look  to  easing  the  impact  of  separation  and  divorce  for  the  couple  con- 
cerned. 

Laidlaw  challenges  the  view  that  long-term  marital  difficulties  are  pre- 
dominantly difficulties  in  faulty  techniques  of  sexual  activity  on  the  part  of 
one  or  both  partners.  He  points  out  that  in  his  clinical  experience  such  simple 
and  mechanical  solutions  as  improving  coital  techniques  are  quite  rare.  "One 
much  more  commonly  encounters  situations  in  which  the  couple's  basic  at- 
titudes toward  sex  and  toward  each  other  constitute  the  primary  difficulty. 
Instructing  such  a  couple  in  the  refinements  of  a  new  sexual  approach  is  fruit- 
less. One  must  painstakingly  get  down  to  the  roots  of  these  emotional  attitudes 
and  remove  them  before  any  real  attempt  at  sexual  readjustment  is  pos- 
sible." " 

In  counseling  the  long-term  married  a  better  start  is  made  if  both  parties 
to  the  marriage  have  a  strong  desire  to  find  out  what  is  troubling  their  relation- 
ship. If  one  of  the  couple  comes  to  a  counselor  to  complain  about  the  relation- 
ship, the  other  is  likely  to  develop  hostility  to  the  counselor  before  counseling 
even  begins  and  even  to  refuse  to  consult  the  counselor  altogether.  Help  can 
be  given  only  if  people  want  help.  Of  course,  one  of  the  pair  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  may  make  the  initial  contact  for  both  of  them  for  purposes 
of  convenience  or  because  the  other  is  shy  and  reluctant  but  not  antagonistic. 
They  may  both  appear  before  the  counselor  together  at  the  first  meeting  and 
then  the  counselor  may  see  each  one  separately  one  or  more  times  and  then 
both  together  again.  There  are  occasions,  however,  where  one  feels  in  need 
of  help  and  is  encouraged  to  get  help  by  the  other  without  the  other  being 
originally  involved.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  counseling  can  continue  without 
finally  involving  the  other.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  marriage  and  three  to  make 
marriage  counseling. 

In  marital  counseling  the  counselor  is  once  again  faced  with  the  necessity 
for  estimating  whether  long-term,  deep-level  psychotherapy  is  indicated  for 
one  or  both  of  the  couple.  In  one  case  where  difficulties  arose  in  sexual  re- 
lations it  turned  out  that  no  matter  how  accomplished  the  husband  could  be- 
come as  a  lover,  the  wife's  difficulties  were  so  great  that  she  could  not  respond 
satisfactorily.  No  counselor  can  counsel  a  full-blown  neurosis  out  of  existence. 
To  try  to  do  so  may  result  in  a  heightening  of  resistance  to  the  very  therapy 
that  one  or  both  parties  require. 

Married  couples  come  to  marriage  counselors  stating  many  different 
kinds  of  problems:  economic  troubles,  in-law  troubles,  sexual  difficulties, 
homes  badly  managed,  the  wife's  determination  to  continue  to  work  and  the 
husband's  opposition  to  it.  The  counselor  permits  them  jointly  and  separately 
to  begin  where  they  think  the  trouble  lies  and  then  gently  guides  them  to  as- 
sociate the  problem  with  which  they  came  to  more  deep-seated  difficulties  in 
their  life  histories  and  in  their  life  together.  Not  infrequently  where  neither 
one  of  the  couple  needs  deep  psychotherapy  the  difficulty  proves  to  be  one 
which  leads  the  wife  or  husband  to  exploit  a  neurotic  ingredient  that  would 
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otherwise  not  be  exploited.  For  example,  in  one  case  the  husband  had  a 
marked  tendency  to  "blow  up"  and  rant  and  rave  at  trifles.  As  an  occasional 
phenomenon  this  is  to  be  expected  in  a  marriage,  men  being  what  they  are, 
women  being  what  they  are,  and  our  culture  being  what  it  is.  But  in  this  case 
it  was  a  regular  occurrence.  Under  counseling  it  turned  out  the  couple  loved 
each  other  dearly  and  tenderly  but  that  the  man  was  involved  occupationally 
in  continuous  frustration.  His  talents  were  not  being  adequately  called  upon, 
his  promotion  was  being  blocked,  he  was  enmeshed  in  bureaucratic  red  tape 
that  he  despised.  His  ego-instincts  were  being  battered  but  his  libidinous  at- 
tachment to  his  wife  was  very  great.  He  was  exploiting  infantile  rage  as  the 
only  safety  valve  he  had.  It  was  turning  out  to  be  a  valve  but  not  safe.  He 
blamed  his  wife  because  there  was  nobody  else  against  whom  he  could  safely 
turn  his  deep  emotional  turmoil.  In  counseling  he  was  led  to  see  this  himself 
and  then  to  talk  over  with  his  wife  and  the  counselor  what  could  be  done  about 
it.  The  various  alternatives  were  explored:  a  different  job,  a  new  occupation 
altogether,  the  possibility  of  a  business  of  his  own. 

The  type  of  situation  described  just  above  is  a  pitiful  one  in  our  culture 
where  people  are  entrapped  in  occupations — they  are  not  their  own  boss,  as 
we  say — and  cannot  extricate  themselves  from  the  occupational  situation  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  What  counseling  can  do  for  such  people  is  help 
them  see  the  basis  in  reality  for  their  hatreds  and  frustrations  and  seek  to  keep 
them  from  being  displaced  upon  their  marriages.  Indeed,  in  such  a  situation 
it  is  necessary  for  the  man  and  wife  to  discover  that  their  marriage  is  the  one 
sure  anchor  and  source  of  happiness  that  they  have.  There  are  many  monot- 
onous, uncreative  jobs  in  our  economic  system  from  which  the  individual 
cannot  extricate  himself.  In  such  situations  the  counselor  may  hold  out  the 
possibility  of  hobbies  and  interests  where  the  individual  or  the  couple  may 
find  some  of  the  satisfactions  denied  them  in  the  workaday  world. 

Family  counseling 

Family  counseling  faces  an  intricate  and  complex  set  of  interrelationships 
involving  parent-parent,  parent-child,  parent-parent-child,  child-child  constel- 
lations. If  to  the  parents-and-children  situation  there  should  be  added  under 
the  same  roof  a  grandmother  or  grandfather,  an  aunt  or  an  uncle,  or  others, 
the  complications  move  into  the  realm  of  higher  emotional  algebra  and  cal- 
culus. 

In  some  counseling  centers  the  parents  and  children  in  family  counseling 
see  different  counselors  who  confer  on  the  case.  In  famUy  counseling  by  an 
individual  practitioner  the  counselor  is  the  one  figure  upon  whom  all  the 
members  can  concentrate  their  difficulties.  It  is  hardly  unknown  in  psycho- 
therapy for  a  chUd  to  be  under  psychoanalysis  and  for  the  psychotherapist 
to  indicate  that  one  or  both  parents  should  also  undergo  analysis.  In  family 
counseling  the  individual  practitioner  is  better  placed  originally  in  that  the 
family  unit  is  the  patient  to  begin  with.  Often  this  comes  about  because  par- 
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ents  have  difficulty  with  a  child  and  think  he  needs  counseling  but  upon  con- 
tact with  the  counselor  are  informed  that  the  problem  is  not  an  individual 
one  but  familial.  No  child  is  seriously  disturbed  without  some  "help"  from 
his  elders;  they  have  given  him  a  pathological  leg-up,  as  it  were. 

The  aim  of  family  counseling  is  to  aid  the  members  of  the  family  to  re- 
orient their  behavior  toward  one  another  and  to  realize  the  ramifying  con- 
sequences for  everybody  in  the  family  of  each  one's  behavior.  A  major  dif- 
ficulty in  family  counseling  occurs  where  there  are  very  young  or  preadolescent 
children.  The  problems  of  communication  are  generally  much  different  with 
the  children.  But  such  great  strides  have  been  made  in  child  psychiatry  in 
recent  decades  that  the  trained  counselor  has  an  armament  of  therapeutic  tech- 
niques to  use.  Where  the  crucial  factor  in  family  disturbance  is  the  child,  the 
alternative  is  often  referral  to  a  child  psychiatrist  rather  than  continuing  family 
counseling.  The  age  of  the  parents  and  the  age  of  the  children  are  of  no  little 
importance  here.  In  some  cases  the  counselor  must  go  outside  the  immediate 
family  circle  to  the  school,  where  the  child  may  be  rejected  and  misunderstood. 

Among  professional  workers  in  the  field  of  counseling  there  are  some 
who  think  that  family  counseling  requires  specialists  who  concentrate  on  it 
alone  while  others  concentrate  on  premarital  and  marital  counseling.  As  the 
field  of  counseling  becomes  further  professionalized  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
more  clearly  whether  this  specialization  of  functions  becomes  necessary.  It 
may  turn  out  that  finally  there  will  be  developed  a  corps  of  professional  gen- 
eral practitioners  and  a  corps  of  specialists  in  each  one  of  the  three  branches 
of  marriage  counseling — premarital,  marital,  family. 

Compulsory  counseling? 

We  have  already  noted  that  one  clergyman  refuses  to  marry  young  peo- 
ple who  have  not  undergone  physical  examinations,  sex  education,  and  coun- 
seling. Should  premarital  counseling  be  made  legally  compulsory,  just  as 
Wassermann  tests  and  other  tests  for  physical  disease?  If  so,  premarital  coun- 
seling would  be  a  preventive  measure  in  mental  health  as  part  of  general  public 
health  programs. 

There  are  obviously  serious  obstacles  to  making  premarital  counseling 
legally  compulsory — religious,  political,  manpower  (shortage  of  personnel), 
romantic  obstacles,  among  others.  An  immediate  alternative  is  the  publicizing 
of  its  worth  to  the  youth  and  parents  of  the  United  States.  At  the  college  level 
such  publicity  is  fairly  easily  arranged.  At  the  high-school  level  it  can  be  made 
part  of  general  information  in  courses  in  home  economics,  civics,  hygiene  and 
physical  education,  and  in  the  general  guidance  program  in  each  school. 
Through  parent-teacher  associations,  parents'  associations,  and  publications, 
stress  could  be  placed  on  its  great  importance.  These  activities  are  most  likely 
to  be  successful  in  the  educated  middle  class.  Yet  it  is  not  only  the  middle 
class  that  has  to  be  reached.  Among  underprivileged  groups  subject  to  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  ruling  majorities — groups  like  the  lower-class  Ne- 
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groes  and  Puerto  Ricans — where  family  solidarity  may  be  shaky,  we  face  a 
major  problem.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  first  to  have 
them  become  privileged  and  first-class  citizens  through  abolishing  discrimina- 
tion in  housing,  schooling,  jobs,  and  social  life  in  general  and  giving  them  the 
perquisites  of  the  middle-class  way  of  life  before  we  seek  to  involve  them  in 
counseling  in  the  only  area  where  they  think  they  have  some  freedom  of  choice 
and  liberty,  no  matter  how  illusory  such  thinking  is. 

We  can  expect,  however,  that  premarital  counseling  faces  a  future  of 
broadening  scope  and  that  there  will  be  much  wider  seeking  after  its  services 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  conjugal  character  of  the  American  family  system  and 
the  ease  of  terminability  of  marriage  themselves  helped  bring  premarital  coun- 
seling to  its  present  high  estate  despite  the  fact  that  its  professionalization 
through  licensing  of  practitioners  has  not  yet  occurred.  Conjugality  and  ease 
of  termination  will  continue  to  mark  the  American  family  system  and  at  the 
same  time  psychoanalysis  and  sociology  are  steadily  becoming  ever  more 
prominent  in  the  institutional  framework  of  our  society.  The  authors  of  a 
book  concerning  counseling  end  with  the  statement  that  counseling  will  find 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  service  in  the  future.  We  might  add  that 
premarital  counselmg  will  probably  stand  in  the  forefront  of  counseling  in 
general. ^- 

The  situation  concerning  marital  counseling  is  somewhat  different.  If 
counseling  is  not  resorted  to  on  the  initiative  of  the  couple  themselves,  it  can 
be  recommended  by  literate  and  socially  conscious  lawyers  to  whom  the  couple 
may  come  with  their  troubles,  by  clergymen  who  have  been  trained  in  pastoral 
psychology  and  psychiatry  in  their  seminaries,  by  doctors  who  see  their  pro- 
fessional roles  in  a  large  social  setting,  by  other  professionals  who  understand 
the  significance  of  counseling,  and  by  educated  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
couples.  Where  the  couple  have  brought  their  troubles  into  the  courts,  either 
for  legal  separation  or  for  divorce  or  for  other  reasons,  the  courts  may  well 
first  assign  them  to  counselors  attached  to  the  judicial  arm  of  government  as 
the  first  step  in  legal  proceedings. 

Family  counseling  fits  easily  into  the  services  rendered  by  family  agencies 
in  the  various  localities,  and  here  the  lower  classes  and  the  less  well-educated 
have  greater  accessibility  to  it  because  of  their  resort  to  these  agencies  in  their 
general  troubles.  But  recommending  it  to  middle-class  families  is  well  within 
the  province  of  lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  and  other  professionals  with 
whom  the  middle-class  family  in  trouble  is  in  contact. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  newest  federal 
executive  agency  of  cabinet  rank,  can,  through  its  Women's  Bureau,  its 
Children's  Bureau,  its  programs  of  mental  health  and  research  into  mental 
health,  be  of  inestimable  aid.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  having  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  aid  the  rural  family  through  its  Home  Eco- 
nomics Bureau  and  its  county  agents.  Here  cooperation  with  the  HEW  De- 
partment would  seem  to  be  an  effective  organizational  device.  Rural  areas 
include  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  but  counseling 
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services  in  them  are  highly  inadequate,  not  formalized,  and  not  appropriately 
staffed. 

Much  is  being  done  today  in  broadening  mental-health  research  and 
mental-health  services,  and  much  more  will  be  done.  Mental  health  is  achieved 
in  and  through  the  family  and  part  of  this  great  new  program  of  research  and 
services  needs  to  be  directed  to  expanding  premarital,  marital,  and  family 
counseling.  Preventive  measures  premaritally  can  make  the  future  less  for- 
bidding, curative  measures  maritally  and  familially  seek  to  compensate  for 
what  previously  had  been  left  undone  or  was  done  badly. 

Some  notes  on  marriage  manuals 

A  marriage  manual  is  a  book  or  pamphlet  on  how  to  buUd  a  successful 
marriage,  how  to  get  along  in  marriage,  how  to  rear  children  and  achieve  fam- 
ily felicity  and  solidarity.  The  number  of  these  manuals  has  steadily  grown 
in  recent  years  and  a  new  one  appears  every  little  while.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  also  have  columns  devoted  to  marriage  and  family  problems,  some 
of  them  exceedingly  naive,  some  of  them  downright  dangerous,  some  learned 
and  scientifically  wise.  There  are  specific  manuals  which  concentrate  on  sexual 
knowledge  and  sexual  techniques,  and  there  are  general  manuals.  Those  writ- 
ten by  trained  professionals  in  medicine,  psychology,  sociology,  social  work, 
and  marriage  counseling  can  have  great  worth.  There  are  other  marriage 
manuals  which  are  filled  with  what  one  college  student  called  "pap,"  advice 
built  on  standards  of  Victorianism,  Babbitry,  and  middle-class  smugness  de- 
spite their  occasional  resort  to  scientific  materials  in  the  field  of  marriage  and 
family  life.  There  are  still  others  which  prey  upon  the  innocent  by  giving 
homespun  advice  that  is  little  better  than  the  old  wives'  tales  that  have  passed 
for  knowledge  through  the  years  and  have  their  origin  in  superstition,  igno- 
rance, and  sometimes  downright  stupidity.  Marriage  and  the  family  are  scien- 
tific fields  which  are  most  easily  invaded  by  quacks,  charlatans,  and  incom- 
petents. 

A  sweeping  attack  on  marriage  manuals  was  made  by  Milton  R.  Sapir- 
stein  in  his  book  on  the  paradoxes  of  everyday  life  in  a  first  chapter  called 
"Outcasts  from  Eden:  The  Paradox  of  the  Marriage  Manual."  ^^  Sapirstein 
writes: 

A  good  way  of  wrecking  a  new  marriage  is  to  present  either  or  both  of 
its  partners  with  a  marriage  manual.  .  .  .  Paradoxical?  Yes  .  .  .  Wildly 
exaggerated?  Not  really.  The  truth  is  that  these  solemn  treatises,  written 
though  they  are  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world,  make  unreliable  guides 
for  the  young  people  who  consult  them.  Much  of  their  advice  is  based  on 
erroneous  assumptions  about  men  and  women  and  the  standards  they  set  are 
rarely  attainable.  In  doing  so,  they  may  create  emotional  strains  which  ag- 
gravate the  very  problems  they  are  designed  to  solve. 

Sapirstein's  book  became  a  best-seller,  was  serialized  in  a  leading  New 
York  newspaper  and  commented  upon  widely.  Sapirstein  for  all  his  archness 
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and  ebullient  turn  of  phrase  (in  which  he  acknowledges  aid  from  Alis  De 
Sola),  though  not  inveighing  only  against  straw  men,  is  attacking  mainly 
stuffed  shirts.  There  are  marriage  manuals  and  there  are  marriage  manuals — 
good,  bad,  indifferent;  helpful,  dangerous,  useless;  scientific,  unscientific,  folk- 
lorish.  But  we  do  not  criticize  astronomy  because  there  are  astrologers,  or 
medicine  because  there  are  faith-healers,  or  law  and  jurisprudence  because 
there  are  shysters,  or  higher  education  because  there  are  diploma-mills. 

What  is  pathetic  about  people  who  turn  to  superficial  marriage  manuals 
is  their  belief  that  they  can  learn  from  such  books  what  is  troubling  them  and 
be  cured.  What  so  many  of  them  want  is  a  book  that  will  make  them  feel  bet- 
ter about  their  troubles  or  make  them  contented  with  them  after  they  have 
tried  all  the  recipes  in  the  book.  They  seek  to  substitute  consolation  for  science. 
Even  the  best  of  the  marriage  manuals  may  need  to  be  supplemented  by  coun- 
seling, and  even  the  best  may  be  criticized  not  for  what  they  try  to  do  and 
even  do  well,  but  for  making  people  believe  that  they  are  always  sufficient  by 
themselves.  In  conjunction  with  counseling  a  good  marriage  manual  has  great 
worth  but  it  is  no  way  to  unearth  unconscious  motives  in  courtship  and  mate 
selection  or  in  marriage  and  family  life,  though  it  is  certainly  an  adequate 
way  for  people  to  find  out  that  there  are  such  motivations  and  to  put  them 
on  the  road  to  discovering  theirs. 

Thus,  the  use  of  a  marriage  manual,  even  the  most  scientifically  reputable, 
is  not  a  substitute  for  the  incidental  therapy  of  counseling  or  for  the  long- 
term,  deep-level  therapy  of  psychoanalysis.  Heavily  accentuated  neurotic  in- 
gredients or  a  full-blown  neurosis,  and  certainly  psychotic  characteristics,  wiU 
not  give  way  under  the  impact  of  even  the  thickest  and  most  compendious  of 
manuals.  It  is  not  true  that  the  solution  for  every  human  problem  is  to  go  and 
read  a  book,  for  there  is  more  in  emotional  life  than  is  contained  in  all  written 
communication,  and  there  is  more  in  the  unconscious  of  each  one  of  us  than 
can  be  contained  in  any  marriage  manual. 
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27     •    Family  Welfare  and  the  Family-Life  Movement 


From  chanty  to  marriage  counseling 

The  family-life  movement  begins  after  the  Civil  War  with  attempts  through 
philanthropy  to  aid  the  economically  distressed,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
immigrant.  For  some  decades  the  relief  of  what  was  called  pauperism  was  the 
guiding  program  of  family  work  in  philanthropic  agencies.  In  that  era  of 
rugged  individualism  in  which  government  intervention  to  protect  the  health, 
welfare,  and  family  life  of  the  nation  was  thought  of  as  socialism,  little  groups 
of  men  and  women  in  the  cities  of  the  land  devoted  themselves  to  helping  the 
poor,  succoring  the  sick,  and  redeeming  the  destitute.  Central  to  this  help  was 
the  protection  of  women  from  the  evils  of  desertion,  prostitution,  endless  child- 
bearing,  and  from  male  domination,  and  the  protection  of  children  from 
hunger  and  starvation,  from  cruelty  and  occupational  exploitation  through 
child  labor,  and  from  disease  and  death.  The  recurring  economic  crises — of 
1873,  1893,  1907 — cast  up  families,  men,  women,  and  children,  as  social 
and  economic  orphans. 

From  its  beginning  in  philanthropy  the  family-life  movement  moved  into 
the  period  of  professionalization  of  what  is  now  known  as  social  work.  Local 
family  agencies,  state  family  agencies,  and  finally  federal  family  agencies  came 
into  being;  schools  of  social  work  appeared  in  universities  in  various  parts  of 
the  country;  a  part  of  social  work  became  specialized  under  the  title  of  fam- 
ily casework.  Beatman  has  pointed  out  that  early  family  casework  sought  to 
help  families  and  individuals  within  them  through  manipulating  the  environ- 
ment, through  economic  relief,  housing,  medicine  and  nursing,  the  improve- 
ment of  laws  relative  to  working  women,  child  labor,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, and  the  like.^  Much  of  this  noble  activity  has  now  been  taken  over  by 
local,  state,  and  federal  government  agencies,  often  in  conjunction  with  private 
agencies.  Since  1920  Beatman  thinks  the  underlying  philosophy  of  treatment 
has  been  to  integrate  knowledge  of  social  forces  and  manipulation  of  environ- 
ment with  the  dynamic  principles  of  personality  learned  from  psychoanalysis. 

As  time  went  on,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  our  casework  treatment 
plan  for  dealing  with  marital  troubles  had  to  be  based  on  a  diagnostic  under- 
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standing  of  the  marriage,  as  well  as  on  our  diagnostic  appreciation  of  the 
individual  marital  partners.  In  other  words,  we  had  to  examine  the  emotional 
needs  of  the  couple  involved,  the  extent  to  which  they  were  being  fulfilled 
by  the  marriage,  and  how  these  needs  could  be  met  by  other  life  roles — that 
of  parent,  worker,  community  activity  and  the  like.  Further,  it  was  important 
to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  personality  needs  of  one  partner  could 
be  fulfilled  by  the  other  and  the  personality  weaknesses  offset,  and  whether 
the  marriage  was  being  overburdened  by  projections  from  previous  unresolved 
relationships. 2 

This  change  in  emphasis  of  family  casework  through  social  agencies  has 
evolved  as  economic  conditions  have  improved,  jobs  have  become  plentiful, 
government  has  taken  over  some  of  the  functions  of  earlier  philanthropy,  and 
middle-class  ideology  and  standards  have  pervaded  the  general  population. 
This  change  was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  growth  of  labor  unions  and  their 
broader  community  activities,  including  the  most  recent  successful  drive  for 
life  insurance,  health  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  their  members. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  family  casework  agencies  recognized  that 
marriage  counseling  had  become,  as  Margaret  E.  Rich  puts  it,  "an  undif- 
ferentiated part  of  the  programs  of  many  family  societies."  ^  This  entire  evo- 
lution can  be  summarily  seen  by  considering  the  changes  in  name  undergone 
by  what  is  now  known  as  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America.  The 
names  with  dates  are  as  follows: 

1911:  National  Association  of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity 

1912:  American  Association  of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity 

1917:  American  Association  for  Organizing  Charity 

1919:  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 

1930:   Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 

1946:   Family  Service  Association  of  America.* 
For  relatively  small  fees — or  none  at  all  where  the  family  or  the  individuals 
in  it  cannot  afford  them — it  is  possible  today  for  help  to  be  given  family  mem- 
bers through  professional  agencies  staffed  by  people  who  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  problems  of  the  contemporary  American  family. 

In  addition  to  services  based  upon  personal  contact,  family  agencies  to- 
day have  broad  education  programs  carried  on  through  publications,  lectures, 
and  publicity,  through  courses  for  adults,  and  through  centers  for  disseminat- 
ing knowledge.  Concomitantly  the  agencies  carry  on  research  programs,  para- 
mount among  them  research  projects  aimed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  treatment  of  cases. 


Education  for  family  life 

Concomitant  with  the  changes  taking  place  in  our  culture — changes 
which  Baber  ^  for  example,  lists  under  the  headings  of  ( 1 )  changes  centering 
in  the  new  status  of  women;  (2)  changes  centering  in  the  new  status  of  chil- 
dren; (3)  changes  growing  out  of  the  rural-urban  shift;  (4)  general  cultural 
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changes — and  concomitant  with  the  changes  in  the  work  of  social  agencies, 
there  have  grown  up  agencies  for  educating  the  population  concerning  mar- 
riage and  the  family  in  the  United  States.  These  agencies  constitute,  in  Reuben 
Hill's  phrase,  a  folk  movement  to  improve  family  life,  operating  on  five  fronts: 
( 1 )  improvement  of  child  care  and  training  in  the  home  through  parent  edu- 
cation and  child  study;  (2)  improvement  of  the  health  of  family  members 
through  immunization,  nutrition  education,  preventive  medicine,  and  preven- 
tion of  venereal  diseases;  (3)  improvement  of  family  stock  by  positive  eugen- 
ics and  planned-parenthood  programs  among  all  strata  of  the  population;  (4) 
improvement  of  family  solidarity  through  premarital,  marital,  and  family  coun- 
seling and  education,  as  well  as  through  family  casework  in  its  broadest  sense; 
(5)  improvement  of  family  administration  and  family  integration.^ 

Examples — the  list  is  not  exhaustive — of  organizations  operating  in  these 
five  fields  are  as  follows: 

Child  Study  and  Parent  Education:  Child  Study  Association  of  America 
and  the  National  Committee  for  Parent  Education. 

Improvement  of  Family  Health:  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  the  National  Committee  on 
Maternal  Health. 

Eugenics  and  Planned  Parenthood:  Planned  Parenthood  Association  of 
America  and  the  American  Eugenics  Society. 

Marriage  and  Family  Counseling:  National  Council  on  Family  Relations 
and  the  American  Association  of  Marriage  Counselors. 

Family  Administration  and  Integration:  American  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

In  the  field  of  government,  educational  work  is  being  done  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Home  Economics  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Formal  education  in  family  life  is  being  conducted  in  the  schools  through 
parent-teacher  associations  and  through  the  introduction  of  curricular  ma- 
terial in  the  grade-school  and  high-school  syllabus.  As  far  as  curricular  work 
is  concerned,  of  surpassing  importance  is  needed  instruction  in  sexual  anatomy 
and  physiology,  in  emotional  problems  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  and  in 
the  sociology  and  psychology  of  family  life.  On  the  college  and  university 
levels  we  have  seen  a  proliferation  of  courses  on  marriage  and  the  family  and 
on  the  sociology  and  psychology  of  the  family,  as  well  as  courses  for  prospec- 
tive elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  on  family  life  and  mental  hy- 
giene given  in  education  departments.  With  the  great  increase  in  college  en- 
rollments in  the  United  States — in  1970  the  number  will  be  about  twice  that 
in  1950 — the  impact  of  these  courses  could  be  very  great  if  they  contain  ma- 
terial that  goes  to  the  depths  of  marriage  and  family  problems. 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  in  1955  issued  three  reports 
on  teacher-preparation  for  family-life  education.  These  reports  deal  with 
strengthening  family-life  education  in  the  schools,  suggestions  for  preparing 
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teachers  in  education  for  personal  and  family  living,  and  education  for  per- 
sonal and  family  living  on  the  college  level. ^ 

In  addition  to  educational  work  by  organizations  and  formal  schooling 
concerning  marriage  and  the  family,  there  has  grown  up  in  recent  years  a 
program  of  institutes  on  marriage  and  family  life  conducted  by  colleges  and 
universities  and  organizations  such  as  those  we  have  already  mentioned.  Radio 
programs  on  marriage  and  family  life  have  been  extensively  offered  and  tele- 
vision has  begun  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Not  the  least  of  the  functions  of  education  for  family  life  is  the  counter- 
acting of  the  influence  of  quacks  and  fakers  who  prey  upon  the  populace 
through  giving  of  worthless  and  often  dangerous  advice  on  how  to  achieve 
marital  happiness,  how  to  save  a  marriage,  how  to  rear  children.  The  ability 
to  recognize  a  quack  or  faker  is  itself  a  sign  of  literacy  and  sophistication.  Per- 
haps as  professionalization  of  vocations  relative  to  marriage  and  the  family 
increases  and  the  impact  of  professionalization  changes  the  attitudes  and  opin- 
ions of  the  broad  masses  of  the  people  reliance  upon  charlatans  will  decrease. 
The  mass  media  of  communication — newspapers,  periodicals,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision— bear  a  heavy  responsibility  here,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  suggest 
that  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Publishers,  the  periodical  press 
and  book  publishers,  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  Tele- 
casters,  should  have  watchdog  committees  in  continuous  operation  to  guard 
against  the  infiltration  of  charlatans  into  their  fields.  Nor  do  advertisers  bear 
any  less  a  responsibility  and  one  which  the  National  Advertising  Council 
should  take  on.  To  counteract  those  pandering  to  the  ignorance  and  illiteracy 
of  parts  of  the  population,  spokesmen  in  the  mass  media  might  be  well  ad- 
vised to  publicize  actively  the  reputable  and  scientific  agencies  in  the  field  so 
that  people  looking  for  education  and  help  may  know  where  to  go  rather  than 
falling  foul  of  every  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  that  sets  himself  up  in  business  as 
an  adviser  to  the  lovelorn,  a  moralist  on  marriage,  or  a  fount  of  wisdom  on 
the  family.  Surely  it  is  not  expecting  too  much  for  a  culture  which  is  devoted 
to  giving  the  light  so  that  the  people  may  lead,  to  establish  avenues  of  illumina- 
tion. 


Targets  for  family -life  education 

The  manipulation  of  the  social  environment  must,  of  necessity,  still  be  a 
main  target  for  the  improvement  of  family  life  so  that  the  educational  work 
of  family  agencies  and  schools  and  colleges  can  bear  fruit.  Such  manipulation 
involves  the  abolition  of  slums  through  housing  programs,  a  national  health 
program  making  available  to  all  the  fruits  of  advances  in  medicine  and  bio- 
logical science,  the  assurance  of  economic  security  and  an  adequate  standard 
of  living  for  all,  and  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  We  can  hardly  expect 
mate  selection,  marital  accommodation,  child-bearing  and  child-rearing  to  be 
based  on  physical  health  and  mental  hygiene  when,  for  example,  children  are 
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crowded  with  adults  into  small  city  tenements.  With  the  manipulation  of  the 
environment  must  go  a  nation-wide  program  of  training  in  the  principles  of 
mental  hygiene  for  the  entire  population.  To  be  sure,  the  concept  of  mental 
health  is  not  as  crystal  clear  as  certain  concepts  in  physical  and  biological 
science,  but  there  can  be  agreement  on  certain  fundamentals  even  among  those 
who  disagree  on  some  aspects  of  the  meaning  of  mental  health. 

Since  the  goal  of  mental  health  has  been  stressed  in  this  book,  we  must 
face  up  to  some  of  the  difficulties  concerning  its  achievement  and  concerning 
the  spreading  of  mental-health  education  among  the  populace.  In  their  book 
Crestwood  Heights,  Seeley,  Sim,  and  Loosley  direct  themselves  to  these  dif- 
ficulties. They  found  that  despite  all  the  environmental  factors  considered  as 
making  for  mental  health  which  were  present  in  the  community  they  studied 
— physical  spaciousness,  home  owning,  labor-saving  devices  in  the  home  and 
family,  relatively  high  income  level,  and  others — mental  health  in  this  com- 
munity leaves  much  to  be  desired.*  Why?  they  ask. 

Admitting  that  they  do  not  have  a  complete  answer  to  this  question, 
Seeley,  Sim,  and  Loosely  consider  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  mental- 
health  education  successful.  First  of  all,  the  conditions  of  material  life  de- 
scribed in  Crestwood  Heights  may  be  necessary  conditions  for  the  achievement 
of  mental  health  but  not  sufficient;  that  is,  still  other  conditions  must  be  present 
in  addition  to  good  housing,  high  living  standards,  high  educational  level  of 
the  parents,  adequate  medical  services,  and  the  like. 

Second,  the  imparting  of  mental-health  knowledge  to  parents  and  the 
rearing  of  children  according  to  its  principles  are  not  solely  a  matter  of  knowl- 
edge but  of  values.  Children  are  not  merely  receptacles  of  mental  health  as 
they  are  of  smallpox  vaccine  or  the  Salk  vaccine.  Mental  health  is  a  two-way 
street;  it  involves  not  only  the  setting  up  of  abstract  models  on  how  to  rear 
children  and  how  to  be  a  good  parent,  wife,  or  husband,  but  also  of  having  this 
knowledge  take  hold  of  the  personalities  involved,  thus  changing  their  attitudes 
toward  the  values  they  have  held.  On  the  verbal  level  mental  hygiene  can  easily 
become  a  set  of  cliches — verbally  literate  parents  can  say  all  the  right  things 
and  do  all  the  wrong  ones.  Or  do  some  right  things  and  weaken  their  benefits 
by  other  wrong  ones.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  parents  may  learn 
about  mental  hygiene  after  their  children  have  passed  through  the  crucial 
period  of  infantile  sexuality  when  severe  damage  was  done.  This  last  possibility 
emphasizes  again  the  need  for  instruction,  counseling,  or  psychotherapy,  for 
parents-to-be. 

One  is  not  kind  to  a  child  just  by  giving  him  a  room  of  his  own  and  not 
exposing  him  to  the  primal  act;  one  is  kind  to  a  child  by  loving  him  and  helping 
him  to  understand  the  complicated  kind  of  society  in  which  we  live.  Children 
and  adolescents  need  sound  sex  education  but  that  does  not  mean  that  such 
sex  education  alone  will  see  them  through  the  difficult  period  of  adolescence 
in  our  society.  The  very  way  in  which  adults  communicate  love,  sex  education, 
and  moral  ideals  nonverbally  determines  the  children's  receptivity.  There  are 
no  mechanical  principles  here;  rote  is  no  substitute  for  self-realization.  Socializ- 
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ing  the  child  through  the  formation  of  the  superego  must  cause  a  change  in  the 
aduh  as  well  as  the  child. 

Moreover,  in  the  socialization  of  the  child  the  parent  must  be  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  changing  social  situation.  The  principles  of  mental  hygiene 
have  to  be  applied  in  the  historical  context  of  the  child's  world,  not  in  the 
world  that  the  parent  knew  as  a  child.  In  this  respect  the  mental-health  educa- 
tion process  must  face  the  fact  that  its  principles  and  what  they  lead  to  teach- 
ing children  are  in  conflict  with  culture-patterns  which  strive  not  to  be 
changed  but  only  to  incorporate,  assimilate,  and  blunt  the  new  knowledge  into 
them.  The  principles  of  mental  hygiene  involve  a  philosophy  of  living  which  is 
in  part  in  conflict  with  the  very  culture  scheme  that  children  are  supposed  to 
"adjust"  to  as  the  reality-world.  To  be  emotionally  stable  requires  an  under- 
standing that  our  culture  itself  is  somewhat  chaotic.  Mental  health  does  not 
assume  that  every  individual  must  resign  himself  to  being  "one  of  the  boys." 
Indeed,  mental  health  may  require  severe  criticism  of  the  ongoing  culture  as 
corruptive  of  talents,  undermining  spontaneity,  and  demanding  that  we  all 
"adjust"  to  whatever  powers  there  be.  Mental  health  is  not  a  stagnant  pool 
but  a  rushing  stream  of  creation. 

There  are  aspects  of  our  culture  today  which  are  inherently  antagonistic 
to  mental  health.  The  fear  of  death  (thanatophobia)  which  pervades  all  human 
beings  everywhere  is  intensified  by  anxieties  concerning  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  atomic  fallout,  and  guided  missiles.  Honesty  and  integrity, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  core  of  the  middle-class  superego,  are  continually 
being  bruised  by  the  realization  that  they  do  not  always  operate  in  international 
politics  or  in  business  or  in  labor  unions,  and  that  much  occupational  activity 
takes  on  the  characteristics  of  what  is  colloquially  called  a  racket. 

A  main  difficulty  concerning  the  application  of  the  principles  of  mental 
health  is  not  that  they  do  not  work  as  that  it  is  not  possible  for  many  people 
to  incorporate  them  as  part  of  their  motivations.  They  mouth  the  principles 
but  they  cannot  live  by  them.  This  failure  may  not  be  due  only  to  emotional 
incapacity  but  also  to  the  inconsistencies  of  the  demands  of  the  occupational 
and  material  environment  when  viewed  against  the  demands  of  the  principles 
of  mental  hygiene.  But  it  must  be  realized  that  the  mental-health  education 
movement  has  been  asked  to  remake  a  population  within  a  generation  or  two. 
At  issue  here,  undoubtedly,  are  the  extravagant  hopes  which  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  held  out  originally.  The  hopes  may  have  been  extravagant;  the 
principles  may  not  be.  The  extravagance  of  the  hopes  may  be  ascribable  to 
failure  originally  to  understand  the  difficulty  of  application  of  the  principles 
by  individuals  to  themselves  and  their  families.  There  is  the  additional  difficulty 
that  mental  hygiene  offers  people  principles  for  the  solution  of  mundane  prob- 
lems when  they  want  answers  to  cosmic  problems  concerning  man's  fate,  his 
future,  the  meaning  of  life,  and  the  future  of  civilization.  Most  people  want 
packages  of  answers  even  to  mundane  problems,  not  ways  to  solve  them  on 
their  own.  Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  concerning  family-life  education  in 
mental  hygiene  is  that  it  requires  not  only  some  insight  by  people  into  them- 
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selves  and  the  use  of  such  insight,  but  also  an  understanding  of  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  mass  society,  and  of  the  place  of  the  family  and  their  emotional 
lives  within  that  society  with  its  stresses  and  strains. 
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The  development  of  mass  society,  brought  into  being  by  mass  production  with 
standardization  of  products,  by  machine  technology  with  mastery  over  nature, 
and  by  the  growth  of  cities  and  mass  media  of  communication,  among  other 
factors,  originally  took  place  without  regard  to  its  impact  upon  traditional 
patterns  of  marital  and  familial  behavior.  Adaptation  of  marriage  and  the 
family  to  mass  society  was  hampered  by  the  clash  between  the  overthrow  of 
earlier  historical  patterns  (male  dominance,  female  domesticity,  filial  piety) 
and  the  unconscious  factors  foundational  to  marriage  and  the  family — the 
Oedipus  complex,  intersexual  hostility,  parental  authoritarianism.  These  dis- 
junctions, between  necessary,  exigent  change  and  tradition,  between  de- 
mocratization and  the  unconscious,  made  the  family  highly  sensitive  to 
instabilization. 

The  more  recent  bureaucratic  ethos  typical  of  American  organizational 
structure  in  mass  society  has  led  some  people  to  the  idea  that  contemporary 
family  relations  can  be  felicitously  carried  on  by  more  rigid  organization  too. 
It  is  claimed  that  if  only  men,  women,  and  children  would  learn  their  appointed 
functions,  the  problems  of  family  organization,  of  sexual  roles,  of  parental  and 
childhood  status,  would  also  be  solved.  But  the  nuclear  family  today  ill  fits 
into  this  bureaucratic  picture.  There  can  be  no  sensible  organization  chart  for 
members  of  the  nuclear  family  to  follow  and  there  are  no  rigidly  appointed 
functions.  Indeed,  the  very  "organization  men"  with  their  neat  niches  in  the 
occupational  hierarchy  of  large-scale  business  and  industry  seem  to  be  having 
great  trouble  fulfilling  themselves  as  husbands  and  fathers  in  their  suburban 
retreats.  And  a  wife  and  mother  who  resents  domestic  drudgery  and  seeks  for 
freedom  in  a  job  would  find  an  organization  chart  merely  another  item  to  hang 
on  the  wall  among  the  kitchen  memos  but  inadequate  to  meeting  her  com- 
plaint or  her  emancipation.  The  principles  of  industrial  and  business  manage- 
ment by  which  bureaucracy  lives  are  inappropriate  to  rearing  children  who  are 
in  need  of  the  strength  deriving  from  emotional  dependency  upon  love-giving 
objects. 

High-sounding  canons  of  democratic  familial  participation  are  even 
presumed  to  apply  to  the  lower  classes  and  underprivileged  families  despite  the 
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traumatic  foundations  of  their  emotional  lives,  their  occupational  frustra- 
tions, their  residential  segregation,  and  their  lack  of  educational  opportunities 
— all  of  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  abide  by  these  canons.  More- 
over, a  prominent  religious  group  clings  to  an  ideology  of  patriarchal  domina- 
tion, female  submissiveness,  anticontraception,  and  authoritarian  child-rearing 
which  appear  completely  contrary  to  the  exigencies  of  the  larger  social  en- 
vironment. Its  communicants  may  thus  be  thrown  into  emotional  turmoil  or 
led  to  denounce  or  trim  our  hard-won  psychological  and  sociological  science. 
Redemption  is  sought  by  others  through  romanticism,  that  dream  world  in 
which  "you  only  get  married  once,"  husbands  and  wives  do  not  quarrel,  chil- 
dren live  up  to  the  fantasied  expectations  of  their  parents,  siblings  are  not  rivals, 
and  everyone  has  bet  on  a  sure  thing  in  the  future.  For  romantics  in  adulthood 
the  collapse  of  their  dream-infested  reality  under  the  stress  of  events  leaves 
only  disenchantment  in  its  place. 

The  negative  description  above  is  only  one  side  of  the  shield.  On  the  other 
side  are  sociology,  psychoanalysis,  and  self-insight,  great  instruments  for  aid- 
ing individuals  to  make  marriage  and  the  family  live  up  to  the  expectations 
held  out  to  them  in  youth.  Since  these  instruments  are  comparatively  recent 
and  still  extremely  difficult  to  command  and  utilize,  we  must  expect  that  many 
decades  will  pass  before  we  can  see  their  full  benefits.  To  add  to  our  immediate 
difficulties  are  the  anxieties  and  insecurities  engendered  by  international  poli- 
tics, by  engines  of  war  and  destruction  which  threaten  human  survival,  and  by 
organized,  manipulated  mythology  dressed  in  the  raiments  of  group-adjustment 
and  conformity  and  masking  as  a  philosophy  of  creative  life. 

Human  life  is  an  experiment  in  creation.  Of  all  the  methods  for  carrying 
on  the  experiment  the  family,  in  its  biological  foundations,  in  its  psychological 
pervasiveness,  and  in  its  sociological  indispensability,  offers  us  the  greatest 
underlying  possibiUties.  That  we  do  not  or  cannot  yet  fully  develop  these  pos- 
sibilities is  not  because  knowledge  is  not  available  but  because  man  in  the 
aggregate  has  not  yet  employed  it  to  its  fullest  extent.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
aggregate  he  has  not  yet  developed  himself  to  that  higher  evolutionary  stage 
where  he  can  comprehend  the  working  of  the  unconscious  so  that  he  can  change 
Job's  cry  to  "Man  that  is  born  of  literacy  is  of  many  days  and  full  of  joy." 

The  family  will  live  forever.  No  social  system  and  no  political  philosophy 
can  put  an  end  to  it.  But  whether  we  use  the  family  to  achieve  ever  more  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  humanity — science  and  art — depends  upon  our  applying 
that  part  of  these  blessings  at  present  available  concerning  our  behavior  in  it. 
The  least  that  a  book  on  the  family  in  American  society  can  do  is  help  fix  vision 
on  a  new  dawn  by  removing  the  motes  from  it.  By  examining  and  analyzing 
these  visual  impediments  as  they  are  removed  we  may  see  something  we  have 
never  seen  before — ourselves. 
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middle-class  occupations,  301-302 
caste  and  class  in  socialization  process, 

306-307 
child  rearing  in  slum  areas,  287-89 
children  and  adolescents  in,  286-308 
class,  family,  and  occupational  choice, 

294-98 
class,  parental  occupation,  and  emotional 

disturbances  in  children,  298-301 
cultural  deprivation  and  child  develop- 
ment, 289-90 
parental  occupation  and  development  of 

children,  302-305 
social  class  and  growing  up,  290-94 


Class  and  caste  system  (.cont.) 
social,  and  divorce,  352-54 
Climacteric,  masculine,  186-87 
Clinics,  birth-control,  320 
Codes,    social,    and    unmarried    mothers, 

478-79 
Coitus 

in  dating,  79-86 

female  premarital,  112,  114-120 

frequency  of,   180 

frigidity  in,  in  women,  187-88 

honeymoon,  172 

and  identification,  193-97,  203 

interfered  with,  by  children,  210 

male  premarital,  114-120 

marital  love  and,  174-75 

and  out-of-wedlock  child,  484-85 

by  parents,  causes  traumatic  experience 

in  child,  249 
position  in,  179-80 
premarital,  390 

premarital  of  the  engaged,  101 
premarital,  and  sexuality  in  life  history, 

118-20 
in  younger  years,  207 
Coitus  interruptus,  315-18 

and  anxiety-neurosis,  315-18 
Complex 

oedipal,  36-37,   118,   136-37,   174,  232, 
233,  238-39,  254,  298,  340,  392,  400, 
401,437,454,491,494,537 
rating-dating,  74-76 
Complications,    oedipal,    in    family,    232, 

238-39 
Conditions,  premarital,  and  divorce,  350- 

51 
Condome,  176,  319,  324-26 
Configurations,  cultural,  in  American  fam- 
ily, 21-22 
Conflict 

marital,  techniques  of,  205 
neurotic,  in  child,  263-85  passim 
Connecticut,  laws  on  contraception,  332 
Consanguinity  and  family,  51 
Contraception;    see    also    Contraceptives, 
Knowledge,  contraceptive 
arguments  for  and  against,  334-35 
basic    to   continuance    of   U.S.    culture, 

320 
in    birth    control,    planned    parenthood, 

311-42 
births,  planned  and  unplanned,  330-32 
eugenics   and   American   family  system, 

338-41 
and  family  planning,  5 
and  health,  333 
knowledge  of,  prevalence  and  utilization, 

327-30 
legal  aspects  and  medical  training,  332- 
33 
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Contraception  (cont.) 

and  narcissism,  211 

psychological  aspects,  336-37 

requirements  for,  333-34 

techniques,  modern,  322-27 

theories  of  change  in  human  reproductive 
capacity,  337-38 
Contraceptives 

on  honeymoon,   172 

and  role  differentiation,  197 
Control  of  births,  unplanned  methods,  315 
Conversion  and  displacement,  43 
Core-personality  formation,  306 
CounseUng 

aims  and  conditions  for  marriage  coun- 
seling, 514-15 

from    charity    to    marriage    counseling, 
527-28 

compulsory,  522-24 

education  for  family  life,  528-30 

family,   521-22 

family  welfare  and  family  life  movement, 
527-33 

group,  517-18 

and  help,  511-33 

marital,  519-21 

marriage   consulting,   511 

premarital,  518-19 

premarital,  marital,  familial,  meaning  of 
and  development,  511-12 

processes  and  techniques  in,  515-17 

resistances  to,  512-13 

status  and  training  of  counselors,  513-14 
Couples,  married 

number  of,  128 

statistical  profile  of,  127-29 
Courts  of  domestic  relations,  372 
Courtship 

and  engagement,  89-103 

patterns  of,  91-92 

subserved  by  dating,  76 
Cunnilinction,    178,    179 
Custody  of  children  of  divorced,   370-72 

common  law  preference  for  father,  370- 
71 

court  decisions,  371-72 


Dating 

age  and  class  differences  in,  76-78 

an  American  invention,  71-74 

change  in  practices,  76 

college,  and  love-making,  79-81 

constructive  or  destructive,  83-86 

and  courtship,  76 

definition  of,  72 

discussion  of,  69-88 

factors  responsible  for,  73 

function  of,  74-76 

a  middle-class  characteristic,  73-74 


Dating  (cont.) 

and  nondating,  reasons  for,  81-83 

reason  for,  78-79 

strata,  social,  and  crossing  of  strata  lines, 

81 
strata,  social,  and  dating  practices,  77-78 
sublimation  in,  83-86 
Death 

effects  of,  upon  family  survivors,  400- 

401 
strain  of,  in  family,  398-400 
Degenitalization,   175 

Delinquency,  and  middle-class  child  rear- 
ing, 269-70 
Dependency,  of  aged,  448-50 
Depression,  anaclitic,  in  infants,  246-47 
Depression,  economic,  as  strain  upon  fam- 
ily, 406-407 
Deprivation 

cultural,  and  child  development,  289-90 
school  learning,  in  conflict  with  out-of- 
school  life,  289 
Descent,  in  family,  53-55 
Desertion 

definition  of,  346 
discussion  of,  380-82 
and  juvenile  delinquency,  380-82 
Desexualization,  175 
Deterioration,       intellectual,       intelligence 

tests,  and  intelligence,  339-40 
Development,  child,  versus  child  rearing, 

236 
Deviant  behavior,  see  Behavior,  deviant 
Differences,  religious,  and  marital  discord, 

204 
Differentiation 

sexual,  and  sex  groupings,  57-59 
social,  and  child  rearing,  237-39 
social,  and  learning  process,  268-69 
social,  questions  concerning,  237n 
Director,  wedding,   167 
Discord,  marital,  202-206 
Disorders 

of  learning  process,  not  involved  in  neu- 
rotic conflict,  267-68 
of  learning  process  involved  in  neurotic 

conflict,  268 
mental,  in  aged,  452-53 
sexual,  in  women  and  men,  187-90 
Displacement,  43 
Dissolution 

children  of  divorce,  annulment,  separa- 
tion, desertion,  368-83 
divorce,  345-67 

and  resolution  of  marriage,  345-415 
Disturbances 

emotional,  in  children,  and  social  class 

and  parental  occupation,  298-301 
psychosomatic,    and    poor    child    care, 
248-49 
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Divorce 

,    children  of,  363-83 

correlates  of,  348-56 

as   criterion   of   marriage   failure,    215, 
345-67 

definition  of,  346 

emotional,  and  children,  376-77 

estrangement  leading  to,  361-63 

in  history,  64—65 

and  the  law,  363-66 

and  length  of  engagement,  102 

mills  and  collusion,  364—66 

neurosis  and,  358-59 

number,  rate,  states,  and  regions,  347-48 

-prone,  359-61 

reasons  for,  in  first  five  years  of  mar- 
riage,  207 

rate  of,  among  remarried,  390 

and  remarriage,  384-97 

among  semiskilled  and  unskilled  work- 
ers, 141-42 

and  violation  trauma,  171 
Douche,  vaginal,  in  birth  control,  324 

Economy,  reproductive,  32 
Education 

for  family  life,  528-30 

sex,  importance  and  need  for  improve- 
ment, 121-23 

sex,  and  transmission  of  mores,  105-109 

targets  for,  for  family  life,  528-30 
Ego,  40-42,  195,  239,  253,  372,  393 

-ideals,  355,  395,  407 

-identity,  of  adolescent,  70,  277,  280 

-identity,  narcissism,  and  divorce,  361 

-integrity,  sense  of,  266 
Ejaculation,  disorders  of,  189-90 
Elements 

psychological,  in  mating,  149-64 

symbolic,  in  marital  accommodation,  202 
EHgibility  as  mate,  conditions  for,  155-57 
Elopements,  168 
Emotion,  maternal,  and  influence  on  child, 

234 
Empathy     and     marital     accommodation, 

206-207 
Emulation,  199-200 
Endogamy 

definition,  59 

occupational,   141 
Engagement 

broken,  97-98 

coitus  in,   101 

and  divorce,  102 

functions  of,  94-96 

knowledge  of  sex  adequate  or  inadequate 
in,  for  marriage,  106 

length  of,  96-97 

predicting  success  or  failure  in,  98-101 
Engagement  Success  Inventory,  98-101 


Enterprise,  free,  in  dating,  73,  82 
Environment,  rural  and  urban,  and  divorce, 

354-55 
Erection,  disorders  of,  189 
Eroticism  and  romantic  love,  92-94 
Ethnicity 

and  divorce,  355-56 

and  marriage,  138-40 
Eugenics    and    American    family    system, 

338-41 
Exchange,  mate  selection  by,  61 
Exogamy,  definition,  59 
Expectations  in  dating,  78-79 
Exploitation,  and  dating,  74-76 
Extension,  of  family,  50-51 


Fallacy 

middle-class,  8 

white-Protestant,  9 
Family 

and  aged,  445-46 

biological  and  psychological  orientations 
to  marriage  and,  31-47 

children  in  small  and  large,  259-61 

counseling,  521-22,  523 

cultural  configuration,   21-22 

definition  of,  7 

descent  in,  53-55 

education  for,  528-30 

extension  of,  50-51 

fallacy  of  middle  class,  8 

fallacy  of  white  Protestant,  9 

farm,  16-18 

feminist  movement  and,  5 

future  of,  24-28 

immigrant,  9-1 1 

kinship  and  nuclear  system,  23-24 

man  a  familial  animal,  31-33 

and  marriage,  analysis  of,  3-30 

Negro,  11-13 

nouveau-riche,   15-16 

nuclear,  characteristics  of,  24 

number  of,  128 

obstacles  to  scientific  study  of,  3-4 

primary  family,  128 

psychoanalytic  viewpoint  of,   35-36 

Puerto   Rican,   18-20 

and  school  and  learning  process,  266-67 

secondary  family,   128 

self-realization  of  child  in,  263-67 

size,  and  contraception,  5 

size,  and  divorce,  352 

and  social  change,  22-23 

southern  Italian  Catholic,  13-15 

under  special  strains,  398-415 

statistical  profile  of,   127-29 

suburban,  20-21 

as  system  of  dynamic  cumulative  inter- 
action between  members,  231-32 
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Family  {cont.) 

upper  class,  15-16 

urbanization  and,  5 
Fantasy  and  romantic  love,  92-94 
Farm,  migration  from,  17 
Farm  life 

and  American  Indian,  17 

and  family,  16-18 

and  Mennonites,  17 

and  Mexicans,  17 

and  Mormons,    17 

and  Negro,  17 

and  Orientals,  17 
Father 

developmental  and  traditional,  241-43 

human,  and  attachment  to  children,  34 
V  importance  in  development  of  superego 
of  child,  247-48 

in  middle-class  occupations,  attitudes  to- 
ward children,  301-302 

unmarried,  479-80 
Fatherlessness  and  motherlessness,  245—48 

far-reaching  effects  of,  245-48 
Fellatio,   178 

Females,  touchable  and  untouchable,   172 
Food,  emphasis  on,  in  slum  culture,  287 
Foreplay,  175,   177-79 
Filipinos,  and  farm  life,  17 
Friendship   Centers,    144 
Frustration,  and  child  development,  252- 

53 
Future  of  family  system,  24-28 

Gangs,  272 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  529 

Generativity,  in  adult,  266 

Genitality,  premarital,  and  love,  120-23 

Gestation,  32 

"Going  steady,"  89-90 

Grandparents,  454-58 

grandmothers,  good,  455-57 
grandmothers,  overprotective,  454-55 

Group  counseling,  517-18 

Groups,    experimental,    limitations    in,    in 
study  of  marriage,  215 

Growth,  emotional,  of  child,  266 

Habbe,  age  groupings  among,  57 
Haida,  kinship  among,  49 
Harlot 

love  for,  498-99 

as  mother  image,  499 
Health 

and  contraception,  333 

mental,   of   aged,   452-53 

mental,  of  child  of  divorced  parents,  372- 
76 

mental,  criteria  of,  27-28 
Health,   Education,   and  Welfare,  Depart- 
ment of,  523 


History  of  sex  life,  37-38 

Home  Economics  Bureau,  USDA,  523,  529 

Homework,   sign  of  intimidation  if  done, 

in  slum  culture,  288 
Homosexuality,  487-96 

age  of  activity,  488 

basis  of,  489 

course  of  male  and  female,  492-95 

female,  489 

horror  at,  490 

lack  of  statistics,  487 

male  homosexual  prostitution,  496 

object-choice,    491 

parent  and  oedipal  response,  491-92 

social  attitudes  toward,  495-96 
Honeymoons,  167-73 

Amish,  169 

and  sexuality,  171-72 
Hopi,  kinship  among,  49 
Hostility 

oedipal,  265,  304,  359 

of  parent  toward  child,  45 
Households,  statistical  profile,  127-29 
Hypergamy 

definition,  59 

male  class,  141 
Hypogamy 

definition,  59 

male  class,  141 

Id,  40-42,  195,  239,  372,  393 

-energy,  505 
Idealization,    200-201 

and  enhancement,  201 
Identification,  Identity 

as  basic  psychological  process,  42 

discussion  of,  193-97 

ego-identity,  of  adolescent,  70,  272,  280 

ego-identity,  narcissism,  and  divorce,  361 

and  role  confusion,  194-95 

sense  of,  in  adolescent,  265 
Illegitimacy,  and  sanctioned  behavior,  465- 

67 
Image,  reality  and  pleasure,  adjustment  of, 

200-201;  see  also  Pleasure;  Reality 
Imagery 

class-stratified,  and  marital  discord,  204 

parental,  and  mate  selection,  157-59 

and  psychoanalytic  case  histories,  160-61 

research  on  parental,  159-60 
Immigrant  and  family  life,  9-11 
Impotence,  genital,  in  old  age,  184,  452 
Incest 

adoption  of  children  born  of,  505 

between  brothers  and  sisters,  505 

forbidden  between  parents  and  children 
in  all  societies,  504 

taboo  against,  in  mate  selection,  59 

and  unmarried  mother,  478 
Indians,  American,  and  farm  life,  17 
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Industry,  sense  of,  in  child,  265 
Infancy 

care  of  child,  233-35 

castration  fear  in,  233 

child  rearing  and  social  differentiation, 
237-39 

children  in  small  and  large  families,  259- 
61 

developmental    and    traditional    fathers, 
241-43 

momism  and  popism,  239-41 

motherlessness  and  fatherlessness,  245- 
48 

ordinal  position,  256-57 

problems  of,  231-61 

psychoanalysis,  criticisms  and  misunder- 
standings of,  on  child  care,  235-36 

rearing  and  mental  disturbance,  248-55 

sibling  rivalry,  257-59 

stages  of,  232-33 
Infanticide,  311 

Inferiority,  social,  of  women,  57-58 
Infidelity 

discussion  of,  180-83,  203 

and  divorce,  356-57 

factors  in,  181 

forms  of,  181 
Influence,  prenatal,  of  emotional  stress,  233 
Initiative,  sense  of,  in  child,  264—65 
In-laws,  and  marital  discord,  204-205 
Insemination,  artificial,  434-40 

selection  of  donor,  435-36 
Insight  and  marital  accommodation,  206- 

207 
Instinct 

genital,  and  courtship,  92 

paternal,  33 

sexual,  35-36 
Intelligence,   intelligence  tests,   intellectual 

deterioration,  339-40 
Interest,  human  male  sexual,  and  human 

female  sexuality,  33-34 
Interests,  common,  as  foundation  for  mar- 
ital happiness,  209-10 
Interhabituation,   201-202 
Intimacy,  sense  of,  in  adolescent,  265 
Inversion,  sexual,  in  aged,  453 

Japanese,  and  farm  life,  17 

Jealousy,  sibling,  257-59 

Jellies   and   creams,   suppositories,   vaginal 

diaphragms,  in  birth  control,  326 
Jews,  and  intermarriage  or  mixed  marriage, 

136-40 

Kazak,  inheritance  among,  55 
Kinship 

and  nuclear  family,  23-24 

systems  of,  48-50 
Kissing,  variations  in,  in  coitus,  178 


Knowledge,   contraceptive 
legal  aspects  of,  332 
medical  attitudes  and  training,  332-33 
prevalence  and  use  of,  327-30 

Labor,  sexual  division  of,  55-56 
Lakeview,  481-84 
Latency,  period  of,  45 
Learning  process 

disorders  of,  when  involved  in  neurotic 
conflict,  268 

disorders  of,  when  not  involved  in  neu- 
rotic conflict,  267-68 

fixated,  266-67 

obstacles  to,  267-69 

school,  family,  and,  266-67 
Lesbianism,  493-94,  495-96 
Level,  educational,  and  divorce,  352 
Levirate,  definition,  60 
Locale  and  family,  51-53 
Lonely  hearts  clubs,  142-44 
Love 

child's  need  for,  255 

marital,  and  coitus,  174-75 

oedipal,  118;  see  also  Complex,  oedipal 

romantic,  92-94 
Love,  and  premarital  genitality,  120-23 
Love-making,  physical,  and  college  dating, 

79-81 
Lying,  270 

Macassar,  descent  in,  53-54 
Manuals,  marriage,  524-25 
Marasmus,  illustration  of,  245-46 
Marital  counseling,  519-21,  523 
Marquesans,  extended  primary  family,  50- 

51 
Marriage,  see  also  Child;  Family;  Marriage 
Counseling 
accommodation  in  and  discord,  192-212 
age  at,  129 
biological  and  psychological  orientations, 

31-47 
childless  and  fertile,  and  divorce,  351- 

52 
and  child-rearing,  secularization  of,  4-5 
coitus  in,  174-91 
criteria  of,  214-15 
definition  of,  7 
and  discord,   202-206 
discussion  of,  by  men  and  by  women,  90- 

91 
and  divorce,  345-67 
dynamics  of,  three  contexts,  194 
effects  of  sexual  disorders  on,  182-90 
external  factors  in  discord,  204-206 
failure  of,  213-28 
and  family,  analysis  of,  3-30 
and  family,  biological  and  psychological 
orientations,  31-47 
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Marriage  (.cont.) 

and  famfly.  comparisons  of  patterns  in 
different  cultures.  4S-65 

and  family,  secularization  of.  4-5 

and  family  under  special  strains.  39S— 115 

genital  sexualirv  and.  174 

mfidelit)  in.  180 

interclass.  child  of.  275 

interracial.  132-35 

a  learning  process.  156 

not  saved  by  children.  211 

opposition  to  inieiracial  mating.  134 

jdanned  parenthood  in.  311—42 

plural,  and  family  extension.  50-51 

predicting  success  or  failure  of,  213-28 

and  remarriage.  387-97 

sex  and.  1~4— 91 

sexuality  in  middle  and  old  age.  184-87 

siKxess  cf.  meaning  of  score.  217—18 

success  CI.  as  predicted  bv  predictiDg  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  engagement.  lOD 

success  of.  as  predicted  bv  research.  213- 
28 

weddings  and  honeymoons.  167-73 

for  whom  forbidden.   127 
Marriage  Council  of  Philadelphia.  514 
Marriage  counseling;  see  also  Marriage 

aims  and  conditions  for,  514—15 

discussion  of.  511-18 

group,  517-18 

meaning  aod  development  of.  511—12 

piocesses  and  techniques  in.  515-17 

resistance  to.  512-13 

status  and  training  in,  513-14 
Massacfaus^ts,  laws  on  contraception.  332 
Mastmbation 

infant.  234.  238 

oedipal,  118 
Mabjimaking 

discussion  of.  142-46 

Friendship  Centers.  144 

londy  hearts  clubs.  142-44 

rede  of  parents  in.  144—46 
Mate 

qualifications  of.  89 

sekt^tHi  of,  59-62 
Mating 

conditions  for  eligibilin-.  155 

comtsfaip  and,  89-103 

dating  as  preparation  for,  69-88 

discQssioa  of,  6S>-164 

edmidty  and,  138-^ 

intradass  character  of,  141 

psydHdogical  dements  in,  149-64 

and  rdtigiaa,  135-38 

residential  prc^inquity  and,  130-32 

nifcs  for,  161-62 

sdectifm  and  social  donents,  127-48 

tlie«xy  of  complemaitary  needs,  135-57 
Matrilinealism,  54 
Matrilocalian.  52 


Maturity,  emotional,  of  parents,  232 
Mechanisms,  defense,  44 
Melancholia 

and  hallucinatory  psychosis,  403 

and  mania.  403 
Melanesians,  sex  sroupinss  amone.  ^8 
Men 

cooperative.  154,  195 

guilt-laden.  153 

sadists.  152.  195.  197 

t}-pes  of.  152-54 

tA-pes  of.  and  pregnancy  of  wife.  210-11 

t}-pes  of.  who  \isit  prostitutes.  497 
Men.  women,  and  role  confusion,  195-97 
Menninger  Foundation.  514 
Mennonites.  and  farm  life.  17 
Menopause.  184-S7 

Menstruation,  as  frustration  for  male.  184 
Merrill-Palmer  School.  514 
Mexican,  and  farm  life.  17 
Middle  age.  marital  sexualirv  in.  184-87 
Mobiiii}\  geographical,  and  residential  pro- 

pinquirv  in  mate  selection,  131 
Moiet\".  in  kinship.  51 
Momism  and  Popism.  241 
Monogamy,  most  usual  marriage.  62—64 
Morality.  ciA"ilized.  and  place  of  aged  in 

society.  459-60 
Mores.  transmissitMi  of,  105-109 
Mormons 

and  farm  life.  17 

monoeamv  supersedes  poIv2:%-nv  among, 
63  ^      ■ 

polygeny  among,  63 
Mother:  see  also  mother,  tmmarried 

and  child,  31—33 

homebcund.  196 

working.  196 
Motherlessness     and     fatherlessness.     far- 
reaching  effects  of,  245-48 
Mother,  unmarried 

adolescent,  477-78 

child  of.  480-81 

father-ridden.  475-76 

motherhood,  out  of  wedlock.  467-79 

motha--iidda].  474-75 

reascms  fat,  470-73 

sancticHied    bdiavior    and    illegitimacy, 
465-67 

social  codes  and.  478-79 

sodal  pcdicy  for,  481 

statistics  of,  467-68 

of  warped  or  noncohesive  personality, 
476-77 
Mourning  and  melancholia,  at  death.  401- 
403 


Narcissism,  207-208,  251 

and  ego-identi^  and  divmoe.  361 
National  Advertising  Council,  530 
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National  Association  of  Broadcasters  and 

Telecasters,  530 
National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health, 

529 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 

529 
National  Committee  for  Parent  Education, 

529 
National  Council  on  Family  Relations,  529 
Nayars,  cicisbeism  among,  64 
Needs,  complementary,  theory  of,   155-57 
Negro  and  Negroes 
and  counseling,  522-23 
and  family  life,   11-13 
and  farm  life,  17 
girl,     attitude     toward     out-of-wedlock 

motherhood,  470 
learning  process   and   social  differentia- 
tion, in  children,  269 
Neolocalism,  52-53 
Neurosis  and  divorce,  358-59 
Nondaters,  81-83 


Obstacles 

conditions  for  overcoming,  4-7 

to  scientific  study  of  family,  3-4 
Occupation,  parental,  and  development  of 

children,  302-305 
Oedipus:  see  also  Complex,  oedipal 

complex,  491,  537 

complex,  adolescent  and,  392 

complex  in  infancy,  233,  238-39,  254 

conflicts,  437 

guilt,  340 

reaction,  400,  401,  454,  494,  506 

stage,  298 

stage  of  childhood,  174 

situation  in  religious  intermarriage,  136- 
37 
Oestrus,  33 
Old  age 

creative,  458-59 

marital  sexuality  in,  184—87 
"old  lady,  the,"   112 
Orgasm 

in  child,  250 

clitoral  and  vaginal,  175-77 

homosexual,  487 

honeymoon,   172 

and  identification,  193-97 

in  marriage,   174 

after  menopause,  185 

result  of  petting,  109-14 

in  sexual  disorders,  187-90 

when  not  a  panacea,  183 
Orientations,  biological  and  psychological, 

to  marriage  and  family,  31-47 
Orphans,  in  U.S.,  399-400 
Ova,  fertilized,  transplantation  of,  439-40 
Overcompensation,  43 


Overdetermination  of  human  behavior,  233, 

235 
Overpopulation,  in  Puerto  Rico,  19 
Overprotection 

discussion  of,  250-53 

by  father,  252 

by  grandparents,  252 

by  mother,  250-51 


Parent  and  parents;  see  also  Child;  Family 

adopting,  problems  concerning,  430-31 

of  delinquents,  269-70 

extremely  young,  275 

overage,  IIZ-IS 

role  in  matchmaking,   144-46 
Parenthood,  planned,  210 
Parent-teacher  associations,  529 
Parent-youth  conflict,  280-85 
Patrilinealism,  53-54 
Patrilocalism,  52 
Peer  groups 

and  dating,  70-74 

family,  and  world,  271-73 
Personalities,  warped  and  noncohesive,  of 

unmarried  mothers,  476-77 
Personality  absorption,  of  child,  254-55 
Personality,  core,  and  infancy,  232,  237 
Perspective,  anthropological  and  historical, 

on  family,  4 
Perversity,  emotional,  in  marriage,  202-11 
Petting,  72,  105,  106,  175,  177 

extramarital,  183-84 

premarital,  109-14 
Phratry,  51 
Pills,     oral     contraceptive,     and     vaginal 

tablets,  326-27 
Pimp,  501 
Planned   parenthood,    contraception,    birth 

control,   311-42 
Planned  Parenthood  Association,  529 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, 172,  436 
Planning,  family,  and  contraception,  5 
Pleasure 

-pain  principle,  267 

principle,  336 

-principle    and    reality-principle,    in    in- 
fancy, 232-33 
Policy,  social 

and  families  in  trouble,  412-14 

for  out-of-wedlock,  481 
Polyandry,  62-63 
Polygyny,   63-64 
Popism  and  Momism,  239-41 
Position,  ordinal,  of  child  in  family,  256- 

57 
Prediction  test,  premarital 

depth  psychology  and,  225-27 

and  prediction  items,  219-20 
Pregnancy   and   dating   practices,   77-78 
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Premarital  counseling,  518-19,  523 
Procedure,  research,  in  study  of  marriage 

success  or  failure,  213 
Processes,  basic  psychological,  42-44 
Prohibitions,  social,  to  control  births,  314- 

15 
Projection,  43 

Propinquity,    residential,    and    mate   selec- 
tion, 130-32 
Prostitution 

anonymous,    of    the    moment,    without 

permanent  significance,  497 
contacts  with  more  frequent  by  lower- 
class  than  upper-class  males,  and  rea- 
sons for,  502-503 
definition,  496 
difl[iculty  of  abolishing,  503 
discussion  of,  496-503 
factors  leading  to,  499-501 
father  substitute  and  mother  substitute, 

501 
gradations  in  rank  of  prostitutes,  501 
love  for  harlot,  498-99 
poverty   and   unemployment  in   relation 

to,  500 
prostitute  and  customers,   497-98 
prostitute  part  of  a  house,  501 
prostitution  fantasies,  500-501 
in  U.S.,  501-502 
Protestantism 
and  aged,  449-50 
and  family,  white,  10 
and   intermarriage   or   mixed   marriage, 
136-40 
Psychiatry,  521,  522 
Psychoanalysis 

case  histories  and  parental  imagery,  160- 

61 
and  counseling,  521,  523 
and  courtship,  92 
criticisms  and  misunderstandings  of,  235- 

36 
origin  and  development,  6 
reveals  influence  of  childhood  on  later 

life,  231-32 
as  viewpoint  of  family,  35-46 
Psychodynamics  of  sexuality,  44-45 
Puberty,  less  important  mark  of  adulthood, 

69-71 
Puerto  Ricans 

and  counseling,  523 

and  family  life,  18-20 

and  overpopulation,    19-20 

Quebec,  laws  on  contraception,  332 

Race 

and  divorce,  356 
and  marriage  mates,  132-35 
Rates,  marriage,  128 


Ratio,  sex,   126 
Rationalization,  by  child,  43 
Reaction-formation    or   overcompensation, 

43 
Reality 

conquest,  505 

control,  271-73 

-principle,  336;  see  also  Pleasure 

problem,  432 

problem,  death  as,  401 

problem,  divorce  as,  for  child,  376 

-world,  474 

-world,  and  child,  266-67 
Rearing  of  child 

castration-anxiety    and   the    primal    act, 
249-50 

and  mental  disturbances,  248-55 

middle  class,  and  delinquency,  268-70 

overprotection,  250-53 

personality  absorption,  254-55 

psychosomatic  disturbance,  248-49 

rejection,   253-54 

and  social  differentiations,  237-39 

in  slum  area,  287-89 
Reform,  social,  and  social  welfare,  6 
Regression,  and  genital  sexuality  in  mar- 
riage, 174 
Rejection 

by  home  and  school,  and  gang  member- 
ship, 272 

oedipal,  253-54 
Relationship,  marital,  of  aged,  450-51 
Relativism,  cultural,  and  family  relation- 
ships, 48-65 
Religion 

and  mating,   135-38 

as  subculture,    140 
Remarriage 

characteristics  of,  386-90 

constant,     manifestation     of     psychopa- 
thology,  396 

discussion  of,  384-97 

of  divorced,  385-86 

factors  in  success,  394-95 

public  policy  and,   396 

rate  of,  388-90 

stepchildren,   391-93 

success  of,  393-94 

widows  and,  in  history,  384-86 

with  children,  391 

without  children,  390-91 
Remarriage,  rate,  129 
Remarried 

characteristics  of,  386-90 

previous  status  of,  386 
Repression,  of  sexual  instinct,  38-39 
Reproduction,  human,  change  in  capacity, 

theories  of,  337-38 
Requirements   for   contraceptive    methods, 
333-34 
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Residence 

patterns  of  organization  of,  51-52 

place  of,  of  child  of  divorce,  370 
Resistance,  44 
Retardation,  mental,  of  child,  strain  upon 

family,  410-12 
Revolution,  children's,  231-32 
Revolution,  reproductive 

attitudinal    factors    and    revolution    in 
public  opinion,  320-22 

elements  of,   318 

factors  in,   318-22 

ideological  revolution,  318-19 

scientific   and   technical   revolution,   319 

social  revolution,  319-20 
Rhythm  method,  in  birth  control,  323-24 
Rights  of  women  and  family  life,  5 
Rites  de  passage,  278-80 
Rivalry 

and  lying,  270 

sibling,  257-59 
Role 

differentiation,  197-99 

homemaker-mother,  198 

marital,    confusion    and    identification, 
195-96 

men  and  women  and,   195-97 
Rural  areas,  adolescence  and  social  caste 
in,  305-306 

School,  learning  process,  and  family,  266- 

67 
Selection  of  mate 

self-knowledge  and,   162-63 

rules  for,   161-62 

and  social  elements.   127-48 
Self-knowledge  and  mate  selection,    162- 

63 
Self-realization 

adolescence,  276-77 

adolescent    emancipation     and    parent- 
youth  conflict,  280-85 

of  child  in  family,  263-85 

extremely  young  parents,  275 

of  interclass  marriage,  275 

lying,   270 

middle-class    rearing    and    delinquency, 
269-70 

obstacles  to  learning,   267-69 

overage  parents,  273-75 

peer  groups,  family,  and  world,  271-73 

rites  de  passage,  278-80 

school  and  learning  process,  266-67 

stages  of,  263-66 
Semen,  human,  preservation  of,  439 
Sensitivity  of  child  to  mother's  behavior, 

234 
Separation 

definition,  346 

and  desertion,  379-80 


Separation  (cont.) 
discussion  of,  378-80 
threat  to  mores,  379 
Services,  mate  selection  by,  61 
Sex  education 

importance  and  need  for  improvement, 

121-23 
and  transmission  of  mores,  105-109 
Sexuality 

genital,  and  marriage,   174 

and  honeymoons,  171-72 

human  female,  and  human  male  sexual 

interest,   33-34 
infantile,   174 
in  life  history  and  premarital  coitus,  118- 

20 
marital  in  middle  and  old  age,  184-87 
premarital,   105-25 
scientific  recognition  of,  104-105 
Sibling  rivalry,  257-59 
Size  of  family,  control  of,  3 1 1-42 
Slum  culture 

emphasis  on  food,  287 

emphasis    on    shelter,    sleep,    warmth, 

light,  288 
fear   of  disapproval,   ridicule,   rejection, 

288 
forms  of  violence  disapproved,  288 
illegitimacy  in,  288-89 
physical   violence  in,  288 
rearing  child  in,  287-89 
Social  class;  see  also  Class  and  caste  sys- 
tem 
and  attitudes  toward  aged,  449-50 
contradictions  of  norms,  292-93 
criteria  of  social  class,  290 
difference    in    response    of    middle-class 

and  lower-class  children,  293-94 
and  divorce,  352-54 
and    family,    and    occupational    choice, 

294-98 
and  growing  up,  290-94 
middle-class  norms,  291-92 
middle-class  occupations,  fathers  in,  atti- 
tudes toward  children,  301-302 
parental  occupation,  and  emotional  dis- 
turbances in  children,  298-301 
and  success  of  children  of  remarriage, 
395-96 
Socialization  process,  class  and  caste  in, 

306-307 
Sociology,  development  of,  6 
Social  workers,  psychiatric,  512 
Sororate,  definition,  60 
Statistics,      out-of-wedlock      motherhood, 

467-68 
Status 

economic,  and  divorce,  352-54 
educational,  and  marriage,  140-42 
and  emotional  responses,  142 
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Status  (cont.) 

social  class,  and  marriage,  140-42 
Stepchildren 

adolescents  as,  392 

children,  391-93 
Stepfather,  392 
Stepmother,  392 
Sterility 

absolute  and  relative,  419-20 

psychobiological,  422 

psychogenic,  420-23 

relief  of  relative,  in  men,  424-26 

relief  of  relative,  in  women,  423-24 
Strains 

alcoholism,  407-10 

death  and  bereavement,  398-400 

depression,    economic,    and    unemploy- 
ment, 406-407 

effects  of  death  upon  family  survivors, 
400-401 

mental   retardation,   410-12 

mourning  and  melancholia,  401-403 

social  policy  and  family  in  trouble,  412- 
14 

special,  in  family,  398 
Strata,  social 

and  crossing  of  strata  lines  in  dating,  81 

and  dating  practice,  77-78 
Subfamily,  128 
Sublimation 

definition,   43 

and  inhibition,  genital,  in  dating,  83-86 
Suburbs,  and  family  life,  20-21 
Success 

of  children  of  first  marriage,  395-96 

of  remarriage,  393-95 
Suckling,  32 
Superego,  40-42,  253,  270,  359,  395,  505, 

506 
Suttee,  65 
Swedes,  age  groupings  among,  56-57 

Tables,    expectancy,    and    correlations,    of 

marital  success,  220-21 
Temperature  method,  in  birth  control,  322- 

23 
Tests  of  marriage  adjustment 

criticism  from  clinical  psychology,  psy- 
chological testing,  and  marriage  coun- 
seling, 224-25 
criticism  within  sociology,  221-23 
discussion,  215 

values  of  items  included,  216-17 
Thinking,  identificatory,  in  learning  process 
of  child,  266-67 


Thrill-seeking 

and  dating,  74-76 

substitution  of  friendly  relationship  for, 
76 
Toda 

division  of  labor  among,  55 

polyandry  among,  62 
Toilet  training,  238 

Training  of  marriage  counselors,  513-14 
Trust,  sense  of,  in  infant,  263 

Unconscious,  the,  414,  423,  433,  472,  479, 
499,  512,  525 
and  storage  of  repressions,  39—40 
Unhappiness,  206 

Unmarried,  age  groupings  of,  56-57 
Urbanization  and  family  life,  5 

Vaginismus,   189 
Virginity 

cult  of,  and  decline  in,  86 

preoccupation  with.  111 

War 

factors  for  stability  and  instability,  403- 
404 

and  marriage  and  family,  403-406 
Wealth  and  upper-class  family,  15-16 
Weaning,  237-38 
Weddings 

commercialization  and,    167-69 

discussion  of,   167-73 
Welfare 

development  of  family,  527 

education  for  family  life,  528-30 

and  family  life  movement,  527-33 

social,  and  social  reform,  6 
Widow 

characteristics  of,  387-90 

and  remarriage,  384-86 

and  widowers,  65 
Wolfenden  Report,  494 
Women 

acceptive,  149-51 

boss,  196 

claimers,  151 

and  ego  fulfillment,  198-99 

emancipation  of,   196-97 

men,  and  role  confusion,  195-97 

renouncers,  151 

six  paths  open  to,  194-95 

types  of,  149-52 

types  of,  and  pregnancy,  210-11 

working  mothers,  196 
Women's  Bureau,   523,  529 
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